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RUGBY SCHOOL. 

By Judge HUGHES and H. LEE WARNER. 

With Illustrations by C. O. MURRAY. 

I. 

1567 TO 1842 A.D. 

\vill remain amongst doubtful historical questions to the end of 
time whether that worthy citizen and grocer, Laurence Shireff, 
only escaped the fires of Smithfield by the death of Queen Mary! 
Although a believer in the myth myself (it was the orthodox faith 
in my day—‘‘consule Planco ”) I must own that the best authority 
I can quote for it is an obiter dichim of Arthur Clough in the Rugby 
Alagazifie for October, 1835. There are however two quite certain 
facts about him: first, he was ‘'sworne servant to the Lady 

Elizabeth when that princess was at Hampton Court, under pressure to marry 

the Prince of Savoy and to become a Romanist. Shortly after Wyatt’s rebellion, 
one morning in 1555, ‘‘Laurence Shiriffe, grocer,” as Foxe reports,^ finding an 
old acquaintance, one Robert Farrer, haberdasher, in the Rose Tavern “falling 
to^ his common drinke, as he was ever accustomed, sate doune in the seate to 
drink with him.” But Farrer, “being in his- full cups, began to talke at large, 

and namely against the Lady Elizabeth ; and said, ‘ that jill hath bin one of the chiefe 

doers of this rebellion of Wiat, and before all be done she and all the heretikes her 
partakers shall well understand of it. Some of them hope she shall have the crowne ; 
but she, and they I trust that so hope, shall hop headlesse, or be fried with fagots 
before she come to it.’ ” Whereupon Laurence said to him, “ Farrar, I have loved thee 
as a neighbour, and have had a good opinion of thee ; but hearing what I now heare, 

I defye thee ; and I tell thee I am her Grace’s servant, and shee is a Princesse, and 
the daughter of a noble King, and it evill becometh thee to call her a jill : and for thy 
so saying I say thou art a knave, and I will complaine upon thee.” “ boe thy worst,” 
said Farrer, “for that I said I will say againe.” So “ the said Shiriffe” went before 
the commissioners, who “sate then at Boner the Bishop of London’s house beside St. 
Paul’s,” and there declared the manner of the said Robert Farrer’s talk. Boner 
answered, “ Peradventure you tooke him worse than he meant,” and Stone, another 
commissioner, declared that “there was not a better Catholike in the city of London.” 
But the sturdy grocer persisted. “ Well, my Lord, she is my gracious lady and mis- 
tresse, and it is not to be suffered that such a varlet as hee is should call so Honourable 
a Princesse by the name of a jill : and' I saw yesterday in the Court that my Lord 
Cardinal Poole, meeting her in the Chamber of Presence, kneeled downe on his knees 
and kissed her hand : and I saw that King Philip, meeting her, made her such 
obeysance that his knee touched the ground ; and then me thinketh it were too much 
to suffer such a varlet as this is to call her jill, and to wish them to hop headlesse 
that shall wish her Grace to enjoy the possession of the crowne when God shall send it 
unto her, as in the right of her inheritance.” “Yea, stay there,” quoth Boner. “ When 
God sendeth it unto her let her enjoy it. But truly (said he) the man meant nothing 
against the Lady Elizabeth your mistresse and no more do we : but he like an honest and 

^ Foxe, Vol. iii. 
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zealous man feared the alteration of religion, which every good man ought to feare : 
and therefore (said Boner) good man go your waies home and report well of us towards 
your mistresse, and we will send for Farrer and rebuke him for his rash and undiscreate 
words.” 

So Laurence went home and prospered in his business, becoming in due course 
a warden of the Grocers’ Company ; and when his princess became queen, the 
Herald’s College at her suggestion granted him a crest and coat-of-arms, which 
may be seen duly blazoned any day in the headmaster’s hall at Rugby. I should 
think Queen Bess, who had a keen sense of humour, herself suggested the 
branch of dates which are held in the lion’s paw erased,” for was he not in the 
habit of presenting her with specimens of his craft ? On New Year’s Day, for instance, 
1562, in the inventory of gifts occurs, “ By Laurence Shref, grocer, a sugar loaf; a 

box of ginger ; a box of 
nutmegs ; and a pound 
of cinnamon,” to which 
her highness replied as 
appears in the list of her 
presents, ‘‘To Laurence 
Shreff Grocer, oone gild 
salt with a cover, 7 oz.” 

The second fact is 
that by his will he left his 
farm and parsonage at 
Brownsover with all his 
“ mans3’on house” at 
Rugby, ;^5o for building, 
and ;£ioo for additional 
land whereon to build 
and maintain “ a fair 
and convenient School 
House ” and four alms¬ 
houses ; and by codicil 
dated August 31st, 1567, 
two months before his 
death, he added one- 
third of his Middlesex 
estate. This third pro¬ 
duced then about ;^8 a 
year, but now upwards 
of ;£‘5 ,ooo, an endowment which preserved Rugby from sharing the fate of so many 
Tudor schools. 

For more than an hundred years the school has no history, though the names of 
the headmasters are preserved from 1602. In 1674 Robert Ashbridge, M.A., began the 
school album, or register of admissions, which for the next hundred years was kept 
in Latin. In this album is duly entered the name of “ Henricus de sacrd Quercu,” 
otherwise Henry Holyoake, the son of an Oxford Fellow whom Charles 1 . had made 
a doctor of divinity in consideration of his services in raising and commanding a 
troop of horse amongst the scholars while the royal headquarters were at Oxford. 
The son became headmaster in 1687, and held the post till 1731, by far the longest 
and otherwise the most noteworthy reign before the present century. For he 
was not only a friend of Addison, who lived when out of London at Bilton 
Hall, but introduced to him his pupil Cave, the “diligent poor scholar,” 
projector and editor of the Ge 7 itlema 7 i's Magaziney and the friend of Johnson. 
Moreover Holyoake drew to the school by his reputation not only Fieldings and 
Cravens from the neighbourhood, but Mordaunts, Cecils, Grevilles and Greys from 
distant counties. One rather wonders how these aristocratic young gentlemen fared in 
Laurence Shireff’s old “ messuage or mansyon house,” with the timber school attached, 
and no playground except the churchyard. A few years later, 1748) the Trustees ob¬ 
tained an Act of Parliament under which they bought the old manor house of Rugby, 
which stood on the site of the present headmaster’s house, and added to it a large 
schoolroom with dormitories above, not beautiful indeed, but with a character of their 
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own which makes one sorry that they were not saved and incorporated with the present 
buildings. These were begun in 1808, when the trustees obtained leave from the 
Court of Chancery to raise money on the London property for the purpose. They 
cost p^35,000, and were finished in 1810, in the reign of John Wooll, D.D., which 
lasted till 1827, when he resigned. He came from Winchester, and it is not easy now 
to fix with any certainty the character of his rule. Amid conflicting testimonies we 
have Lord Lyttelton’s y Much cry and little Wooll ” on the one hand, and the 
Ainores osmium singulari quadam suavitate sibi miciliavit, on his epitaph in the school 
chapel on the other. 

My own belief is that he was a kindly gentleman, and a good scholar and teacher, 
but a choleric as^ well as exceedingly vigorous little Hercules in black tights, who 
brought from Winchester the faith that the arguviefitiim bacailiniim is a necessary 
supplernent to “ manners ” in the making of men who are to construe Greek plays 
and write Latin longs and shorts. As for the rest—the discipline of the school and 

boarding-houses, and any kind of supervision over the boys’ life and habits_there was 

really none, except that missing a calling over” entailed a certain flo^^inpf. Thev 
were left to j 



themselves, with 
the inevitable re¬ 
sult. As speci¬ 
mens of the con¬ 
dition of things 
which his succes¬ 
sor had to deal 
with, I may men¬ 
tion that beagles 
and guns were 
kept by the 
sportsmen a- 
mongst the big 
fellows ; and that 
those whose 
tastes turned 
that way had pri¬ 
vate cellars in 
the studies. 

That succes¬ 
sor was Arnold, 
who also came 
from Winchester, 
and found on his 
hands, I am bold 
to say, as rough 

and turbulent a place of the higher education as it has ever fallen to the lot of any 
man to take in hand. The most recent writer on Rugby tells us (with a judgment 
and taste not uncommon with persons who call themselves “we”) that he 
“ combined with divers excellences the weakness of being a prig, and the breeder 
of prigs, and the sort of person whom prigs of all succeeding time will be lament¬ 
ably prone to deify;” also that consequently, “Arnold has been considered a 
bugbear and a nuisance by many generations of Rugby boys ! ”— [The Scots Observerior 
August 23rd, 1890). I propose to show from personal knowledge, for I was in the school 
house for eight and a half years, or considerably more than half of the time that this 
master prig ruled Rugby, the value of this anonymous criticism. This will be best 
tested by one or two examples of how Arnold dealt with the problems with which he 
found himself face to face. As one of the “ prigs ” whom he bred I may perhaps be 
a one-sided witness on the second position of this Scotch critic ; but at any rate I have 
known as much in the last half century of Rugby men as any one except a master, 
and have never met with one man (of “ many generations ” it takes a Scotch “ we ” 
to speak) who, whether he liked him or not, did not own him to be a strong and 
straight ruler, without a shadow of affectation or self-importance, the typical qualities 
of a prig—at any rate south of Tweed. 


ENTRANCE TO THE HALL OF RUGBY SCHOOL IN 1829. 

From a print in Harris Nicolas’s History of the Town and School of Rugby^ 
Northampton^ 1826. 
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The sporting difficulty may come first, as it was the most pressing. 1 never quite 
learned how the beagles and guns were put down, but from hints let drop by old Thomas 
—the school-house head porter, and the Doctor’s right-hand man, who became con¬ 
fidential with me in my last years—I believe it to have been thus. ^ Every boy had a 
‘‘ spending house” as it was called at one of the confectioners in High Street—where 
he left his books, bat, fishing rod, &c., to save a journey to his boarding house—and 
spent his spare cash. It was in the back yards of these houses that dogs and guns 
were kept, and Thomas quietly intimated to each that any house which harboured either 
dog or gun would be at once made out of bounds,” a penalty involving almost cer- 
tam ruin. The cure was perfect. In all my time there was no dog kept that I ever 

heard of, and only one 
gun, a double-barrelled 
sporting rifle, which 
had been given to the 
owner by a returned 
Indian uncle, and which 
it took him all his time 
to keep hidden away. 

The horsey section 
of our boy sportsmen 
took much longer to 
deal with. Rugby is in 
a famous hunting 
country, and at '-Dun- 
church, three miles off*, 
on the great high road, 
were large stables at 
which hunters and 
hacks could be hired. 
Moreover every vet. 
and inn-keeper in 
Rugby itself kept some 
kind of cross-country 
horse, so that the temp¬ 
tations to youth that 
way inclined were nu¬ 
merous ; and now and 
again some gentleman 
hunting in the neigh¬ 
bourhood would give a 
boy he knew a mount. 
Now it happened that 
in the school house was 
a boy full of brag of all 

STUDY, TRADITIONALLY SAID TO BE “TOM BROWN’S.” killds, but above all, 

about his horseman¬ 
ship, who boasted that he could beat any other boy across country, giving him 
the choice of all the available Rugby hacks. At last he was taken up by a 
boy (still happily alive, and who has allowed me to tell the story, a Cheshire squire, 
by name Uvedale Corbett), who chose as his mount Chater’s chestnut, known to be the 
best fencer in the town. The challenger had to put up with a bay, belonging to another 
publican, a fast beast, but with a bad record as a fencer. The race came off after 
second lesson before a select circle, the secret having been well kept, with the result 
that the challenger was beaten, though his rival broke a stirrup at the first fence. He 
blustered that it was all owing to the immense superiority of the chestnut across 
country ; whereupon Corbett offered to change horses and ride him again after dinner. 
So said so done, but as may be supposed the story got about at dinner, and there was 
a strong muster in the field under Bilton Church to see the start. It was agreed this 
time to have a genuine old-fashioned steeplechase, from Bilton steeple to Newbold 
steeple. This course crossed the London and Birmingham Railway line, then just 
marked out by the engineers with stiff postern rails on each side. To this point also 
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flocked many fags, hoping, I fear, to see the school-house champion, who was a bully, 
come to grief. How* the two hacks got over those rails is a mystery to this day, the 
school house champion on the chestnut leading, as he did over every fence. The fact 
was that he was showing the way to his opponent, who followed steadily, never allow¬ 
ing his horse to refuse as it had done with his rival in the first race. So they came 
into the last field, the big pasture below Newbold Church, the chestnut still leading. 
Then the bay was called on, passed his rival with ease, and won by some lengths. 

A row was looked for next morning, as no one thought that the Doctor would not 
get wind of it; but nothing happened. This so elated the riding community that they 
determined to have a big race, and some seven entered, and were now to ride horses 
from the Dunchurch stables over a longer course. It got so far that the intending 
jockeys, with the umpires, were actually walking over the proposed course when they 
met the Doctor, who, however, passed with the usual salutation, they being all sixth or 
fifth form boys, and not bound to “shirk.” That evening, however, Corbett was sent 
for to the Doctor, who addressed him almost in these words :—“ Corbett, I know’ all 
about the match you rode the other day. If I had taken any public notice of it I 
must have expelled you both publicly. This would probably have ruined your career 
at Oxford, where you have just matriculated, and I hope will do well. But I have 
w’ritten to your father to tell him of your flagrant breach of discipline. And now let 
me warn you and your friends. I know what you are intending, and I will expel every 
boy who rides, or is present, and will have the roads watched to get the names.” That 
race did not come off, or any other during Arnold’s time. But a few weeks later there 
was a great national steeplechase at Dunchurch. How this master prig handled this 
awkw’ard business I will show* from a letter of Clough’s to Arthur Stanley, which lies 
before me :— 

I went with them ” [Arnold’s two youngest boys] “ to a grand steeplechase which took place 
near Dunchurch. Arnold very wisely and indulgently altered the hour of calling over, and took off 
the Dunchurch prohibition for the day, so at least nine-tenths of the school were there, indeed 
I don’t know that more than twelve or twenty were absent. As soon as Arnold left the school-house 
hall at dinner (he just comes in, you remember, to hear the names called over) the whole house, 
with the exception of myself and seven others, started off, leaving their dinners for us, and the 
empty tables. And in ten minutes more we were all after them except three. The most remark¬ 
able animal there was the Marquis of Waterford, who was riding his horse himself in jockey attire. 
Lee” [master of the fifth, afterwards Bishop of Manchester] “set a vulgus on the subject, and, 
amongst other curiosities had the following verse shown up to him, ‘ Primus erat Vivian jerry 
secundus erat.’ ” 

The fishing difficulty remains, which proved the hardest to master. We all knew 
that the school paid a good rent for the fields on the Rugby side of the Avon, where 
were the bathing places, and assumed that this included the right of netting the river. 
This was disputed by the owner of the Brownsover bank, and many squabbles and 
collisions arose between the boys and Mr. Boughton Leigh’s watchers and keepers. At 
last the crisis came when a keeper tried one day to seize the nets, and the boys 
ducked him in the river. Complaint was at once made to Arnold, who appealed to 
the sixth to find and give up the names of those concerned, but nothing came of it. 
So at the next calling over the Doctor appeared, with the squire and the keeper to 
identify the boys who had ducked the latter. Probably Arnold’s power of ruling was 
never put to so severe a test, for the whole school was against him, and the prseposters 
of the week—the four sixth form boys in rotation—instead of stilling the tumult, walked 
up and down the big school calling out “ S-s-s-s-ilen-sse.” However, he prevailed ; the 
names were at last called, and as the boys passed out the keeper identified five, who 
were then and there expelled. After fifty years the names may be safely given : Rose- 
Price, Torkington, Wynniatt, Peters, cock of the school, and another I have forgotten, 
unless it was Gaisford, son of the Dean of Christchurch—names treasured as those of 
heroes for following generations ! A tremor ran through the school as Oswell, 
handsomest and most renowned of athletes, passed out ; but he was not recognized, 
and stayed on for some two years, accomplishing before he left a feat which I can 
scarcely now believe, though I saw it done myself forty-eight years ago. This was 
the throwing of a cricket-ball from little side ground over the elm trees into the school 
house garden. Parr, the famous cricketer, some years later threw a ball upwards of 
one hundred yards each way, an unrivalled feat as it was thought, but I am convinced 
that Oswell would have beaten it. He was however then in Africa with Livingstone, 
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shooting elephants on foot, and sharing the ivory with the great missionary. After 
this crisis there was no more netting, but the suppressed fire of the disputed fishing 
rights smouldered on, and was the cause of many a flogging all through Arnold’s 
time. 

I have never been able, I own, quite to satisfy myself whether he was right or 
wrong in his view of the duty of the sixth on this and other like occasions. He gave 
them great powers, leaving the discipline of the school to a great extent in their hands, 
in return for which he undoubtedly looked for support, assistance, and information 
from them when trouble came. The difficulty was to draw the line, and the old tradi¬ 
tion of the place drew it at one point with ruthless strictness. The sixth were, after 
all, boys, not masters—so they might thrash boys or punish them in other ways them¬ 
selves, but never report them, or “ blab” as the phrase went, any more than a boy 
This tradition, or prejudice, Arnold could never w^eaken, and in the 


below the sixth. 


rare instances when it was 
braved, though he stood 
loyally by boys who had 
reported others to him, I 
can remember none in 
which caste in the school 
was recovered. As Ar¬ 
nold never would have a 
“ marshal ” or other quasi¬ 
detective, no doubt the 
difficulty of governing was 
greater than it might 
have been with another 
system. A characteristic 
story of some eighteen 
years later date shows 
that the tradition, spite 
of many changes, survived 
in its full strength. A boy 
who had been saddled 
with a serious offence 
wrote to his father, “You 
will have me at home next 
week. I didn’t do this, 
and I know who did it, 
but of course I can’t blab. 
Of course the Doctor is a 
„ \ . beast, but I believe he is 
beast, and if he 
knew I shouldn’t have to 
leave.” The father sent 

the letter as it stood to the then Doctor, who is now the Bishop of London, with the 
result that no one had to leave for that business.- 

I will give one more instance of Arnold’s patience before reforming bad customs, 
and promptitude in seizing and using the chance when it occurred—the change he 
wrought in the school law of single combat. Up to 1834 casual quarrels were fought 
out at once in the close, but whenever a duel d Vout 7 ’a 7 ice was necessary, as in the case 
of rival houses or forms, the principals with their seconds and the usual following 
adjourned to a fleld out of bounds, generally near Butlin’s mound, where the chance of 
interference was as slight as possible. In the spring of that year a difference of this 
kind occurred in the school-house. At that time the French, German and mathe¬ 
matical classes were unconnected with the ordinary school classes, so that a boy might 
still be only in the fourth in classics, but in the upper fifth in modern languages or 
mathematics. As the upper fifth was a privileged body of course the question arose 
to what extent the outsiders shared these privileges. Now in the school-house there 
was a separate sitting room for the sixth and fifth, into which no other boy had the 
right of entry ; and, as it was by no means too big for the regulars, they resolved that 
these French and other inferior fifth form bovs should not be allowed to enter. 
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These latter, of course, backed by public opinion of the whole school under the 
fifth, resented this as an insolent assertion of the aristocracy of intellect. One day 
a stout mathematician or Frenchman, I forget which, invaded the fifth form room 
which was at the time occupied by only one “ regular,” a much smaller boy but of 
courageous temper. Resolved that the fifth should suffer no shame through him, he 
at once ordered the big intruder out of the room, and received and accepted a 


fight. 


Next morning, after first lesson, the battle came off' near 


challenge to 
Butlin’s mound, 
with the result 
that after more 
than half an 
hour’s gallant 
stand, the small 
‘‘regular” was 
carried back to 
the sickroom in 
the school-house 
half dead, and 
the doctor be¬ 
came aware of 
the whole busi¬ 
ness. He at once 
ordained that in 
future all battles 
must be fought 
out in the close, 
a breach of which 
rule would incur 
the penalty of 
expulsion by all 
concerned. 

This at once 
put an end to all 
dangerous fights, 
as his own study 
overlooked the 
whole close, and 
junior masters 
were passing to 
and fro at all 
hours. From 
that time I can 
recall no fight 
which was not 
either finished 
in about a quar¬ 
ter of an hour, or 
stopped by the 
doctor or some 
passing master ; 
or, more rarely, 

by some sixth form boy with a higher sense of duty than common. As a rule the sixth 
could not be depended upon for this service, and either looked on from outside the 
ring, or as they passed could not see what was going on inside. 

Did space permit I could give other examples of Arnold’s method, both in school 
and out, in work-time and in play-time. High-handed it was no doubt, and high¬ 
handed in a way which angered many influential people. “ The first, second, and 
third duty of the master of a great public school is to get rid of unpromising boys,” 
he wrote in his first year, and acted on throughout. Now in my day three-fourths of 
us, including myself, were unpromising boys, but at the same time strongly attached 
to the school and dreading having to leave. What was the result? We knew that 
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however disagreeable, and, as we held, useless, Greek and Latin might be, if we 
wanted to stop at Rugby we had to observe and obey rules loyally and promptly in play¬ 
time, and in school hours to get a remove a year, which could not be done without a 
certain proficiency in these dead (we wished they had been buried) languages. So we 
got it ; stayed on till we were high enough in the school and old enough, to appreciate 
the invaluablelesson of strong, fearless, and just rule ; and at the end of half a century 
are, I believe, thankful that we learnt it so early—at any rate I can speak for myself. 

‘‘ I should like to try whether my notions of Christian education are practicable,” 
he wrote a year before he got the chance of trying them. He got it before he was thirty 
and the experiment lasted for fourteen years. Before it had lasted one year he admitted 
“ that a low standard of morals must be tolerated amongst them, as it was on a larger 
scale in the boyhood of the human race. I hope to make Christian men ; Christian 
boys I can scarcely hope to make.” Often and often he was inclined to doubt whether 
the English public school system—severing home ties and home influence so early, 
and leaving boys such a free hand to make their own laws and govern their own 
lives—could stand the test of time, and prove itself the best for the training of English 
men. Since his day I suppose that most of us who have watched the astonishing 
development of that system, audits bearing on the nation’s life, must have been haunted 
by the same doubts. But I cannot but believe that, without shutting our eyes to its 
obvious dangers and shortcomings, we have on the whole come to Arnold’s own 
conclusion that ‘‘the character is braced amongst such scenes to a greater beauty and 
firmness than it can ever attain without enduring and witnessing them.” 

T. Hughes. 


11 . 

1842—1891. 

To do justice to the next fifty years of Rugby history in the few' words allotted me 
is impossible. I can only hope to indicate the bibliography for such a purpose, to sum 
up the results, and to sketch the life of to-day’s Rugbeian. When Arnold died. Arch¬ 
bishop Tait succeeded, and continued for eight years his great predecessor’s work, 
breaking indeed the bounds which had restricted the school to 300, but otherwise 
showing rare loyalty in keeping to the same lines of work. The life of the school is 
depicted with exquisite gracefulness in the Memorials of Catherme Taitj and it 
w’as no small addition to Dr. Tait’s own good sense that he secured as helpers 
such men as Lord Lingen, the present Dean of Westminster, the late Professor 
Shairp, Canon Evans, late of Durham, and the able Civil Service Commissioner, 
Theodore Walrond, besides Bishop Cotton, who soon after his appointment was 
promoted to the Headmastership of Marlborough. Each of these men did as 
much for Rugby as they gained from it themselves. No wonder that when Dr. Tait 
was promoted to the Deanery of Carlisle he left the school healthy, efficient, full of 
piety and of life. He in turn was followed by Dean Goulburn, whose work in the 
school is best symbolized by his well-known Thoughts on Perso 7 ial Religiofiy which recall 
to his old pupils the pulpit of Rugby Chapel. The period of his life at Rugby coincided 
with the Crimean War, and the numbers of the school fell, but he had the rare good 
fortune to appoint Berdmore Compton as first natural science teacher in the days 
when science-teaching was new in our public schools, and Archbishop Benson as tutor 
of the school-house. Those who heard the present Archbishop discourse on Plato’s 
Apology or translate Herodotus look back on those days as among the most stimulating 
intellectual treats of their lives. But the numbers of the school dwindled to below 
300, and Dr. Goulburn resigned, and was succeeded by the present Bishop of London, 
Dr. Temple. Of all the masters who were appointed before Dr. Temple’s headmaster- 
ship, there remains on the present staff only Mr. Bowden Smith, the cultivated and 
able modern language master. One other figure remains, dear to old Rugbeians— 
the school marshal, Mr. Patey, a man who for years has sustained a most difficult 
position without reproach as reporter of breaches of discipline and general assistant 
of the masters in school routine. No history of Rugby would be complete without a 
tribute to his constant tact. 

Of Bishop Temple and his twelve years at Rugby it is hard to speak as one would 
wish. He enlarged the whole curriculum of teaching on a system which implied for 
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«very lesson an hour’s preparation out of school, an hour’s teaching in school. His 
lessons in history and such subjects as Tocqueville’s Reiwluiion or Guizot’s Civilization 
recalled Arnold’s best work. He made every boy feel that his promotion depended 
entirely on his own endeavours. He introduced the system of superannuation which 
carried out the Wykehamist’s motto, Aut disce, aut discede^ without the somewhat coarse 
accompaniment of the sors tertia^ ccedi. He started entrance examinations ; he induced 
his masters to subscribe for new schools, to submit to sacrifices of income, such as 
might well form a model for redistribution of Church patronage nowadays, to discuss 
problems of education in a way that trained them to start new schools elsewhere, as 
the wider demands of the Victorian age began to test the capabilities of Elizabethan 
foundations. He sent a Butler to found Haileybury ; a Benson to aid the Prince 
Consort in his plans for Wellington College ; a Percival to make Clifton College, 
where he was afterwards succeeded by another Rugby colleague, the late able Head¬ 
master, Archdeacon Wilson ; a Potts to carry English education to Scotland at Fettes 
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■College ; a Phillpotts to widen the scope of the great Harpur charity at Bedford ; a 
Kitchener to ensure the success of Newcastle High School. He secured the services 
of scholars like Mr. Arthur Sidgwick, now lecturer at Corpus Christ! College, Oxford, 
and Mr. Whitelaw, who happily still remains at Rugby, a tower of classical strength. 
He was radical in his determination to make education thorough ; conservative in his 
patient toleration of minor abuses till he could secure the good that lingered round 
them for better ends. His extreme care not to meddle with the abuse of goals as 
described in Tom B 7 'OW 7 i s School-Days till he could secure the co-operation of the boys in 
making “Littleside” as popular as “Bigside”on half-holidays is a good instance of this. 
The letters of Cosmopolitan ” in the pages of the Meteor year after year are another 
sign of how in small matters he allowed the school to keep up restrictions, such as the 
wearing of hats, which the rigid discipline of the elder boys imposed on the new comers 
for their first term. The strong personality which Dr. Temple lent to Rugby society 
was felt indeed at the time, but not fully realized till it was withdrawn. Always in 
the midst of his boys and of his masters, he knew all their secrets ; he shared their 
work and their play ; he diffused joyousness and strength, so that boys grew up 
unconscious of themselves, and masters solved difficulties that they had never felt. 
Of the training of Rugby at that time the report of the Public Schools Commission 
will be sufficient testimony. They reported that ''the general teaching of Uteres 
Jiu77ianio7'es was absolutely unsurpassed ; that Rugby School was the only one among 
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those within their purview in which physical science was a regular part of the curri¬ 
culum ; that Rugby and perhaps Harrow could be excepted from their otherwise 
universal criticism that not much was done to awaken a general interest in history.’’ 
Dr. Temple stayed long enough to see the school through its tercentenary, and to put 
the building of new schools, the enlargement of the chapel, and the erection of a 

gymnasium into Mr. Butter¬ 
field’s hands. It was Dr. Hay- 
man’s task when appointed in 
1870 to see this work completed^ 
and his delight to move the 
daily services from an over¬ 
crowded big school to the 
chapel where still rest undis¬ 
turbed the remains of Thomas 
Arnold. When in 1874 the new 
governing body after some liti¬ 
gation appointed Dr. Jex Blake 
to the Headmastership, he suc¬ 
ceeded to the Headmastership 
of a school which by its very 
successes had somewhat spent 
its strength. Neither Rugby 
nor Harrow has the same 
wealth of scholarships to attract 
clever boys as Eton or Win¬ 
chester, and the Bradleys and 
Butlers, Bensons and Percivals 
that had gone off from the 
parental hearth had not gone in 
vain. An excellent governing 
body and a patriotic staff did 
what they could to make the 
most of their means, but, hap¬ 
pily for English education, 
competition among public 
schools is greater than it was. 
Dr. Jex Blake enlarged the 
scholarship system ; he amazed 
old Rugbeians by the appeals 
that he made to their purses 
for help, and, himself an old 
Rugbeian, he set them an ex¬ 
ample by building a splendid 
bath, when the growth of the 
town drove the school gradually 
to the reluctant abandonment 
of the bathing-place at the con¬ 
fluence of the Avon and the 
Swift, celebrated by the prose 
of Blunt and the poetry of Lan- 
dor. The result of Dr. Jex 
Blake’s efforts is that the school 
is simply unsurpassed among schools in its appointments. The art museum, 
built, and furnished, on the top of the Tem.ple reading-room ; the new Big 
School and additional lecture-rooms ; the infectious house to supplement the sana¬ 
torium ; the Caldecott field to supplement the close—these and others are the 
substantial memorials of his great building age. In 1887 he resigned, and Dr. 
Percival stepped down from the ease and dignity of the headship of an Oxford college 
to take up at Rugby the work he had done so ably at Clifton. His army class and 
Indian Civil Service training show that he is not afraid of trying to meet the needs of 
parents by specialization, and there is a general impression that the inhabitants of 
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Rugby, whether sojourners or natives, will be admitted on freer terms, if deserving*, 
to the benefits of the foundation of Laurence Shireff. It is evident too that Dr. 
Percival shares the feeling expressed by ‘‘Tom Brown ” in his life of George Hughes 
against costumes and upholstery. The numbers of the school show that the public 
has full confidence in its future under his care. 

A reference to the latest school-list reveals a staff of twenty-eight masters, not 
including drawing and music masters, to teach 320 boys on the classical, 150 on the 
modern, side. As the classical side often includes candidates for the Indian Civil 
Service, it is obvious that even within the classical side some special arrangement is 
needed. The modern side consists of two main divisions, army classes, in which 
attention is concentrated on mathematics, and general classes, in which special atten¬ 
tion is given to modern languages, Latin, English, commercial and political geography, 
and history. The present headmaster has a genius for organization, and has already 
made his mark on the school in this respect. The governing body is fortunate in 
having as its chairman. Bishop Temple, and though the name of the late Bishop of 
Worcester, Bishop Philpott, is no longer to be found in the list of governors, the 
names of Lord Spencer, Lord Leigh, who is never known to miss Rugby speeches. 
Lord Norton, Lord Rayleigh, Lord Lingen, Dean Bradley, Professor Mayor, Canon 
Evans, Mr. Godley, and last, not least, the present Chancellor of the Exchequer, are 
each a sign that the old school can secure the services of the hard-worked politician, 
whatever his party, or the dignitary of the Church, or the scientific nobleman respec¬ 
tively. It AvoLild be tempting in like manner to review the names in the present school 
list as revealing the eternity of family connection from generation to generation, but 
boys should have no history till they have left their playing fields. Thus much may 
be said, that at no time in the school’s history has the present work been harder, the 
promise of the future brighter. 

H. Lee Warner. 


Next month’s issue will contain “Games at Rugby School,” by Lees Knowles, M.P. 






BROAD GAUGE ENGINES. 

By a. H. MALAN.i 

With Illustrations from Photographs by the Author. 

T is improbable that any width between the rails other than that 
which goes by the name of the narrow gauge would ever have been 
adopted by any important English company, had it not been for 
Mr. Brunei. Upon the proposal that a railway from London to 
Bristol should be constructed—one, as it then appeared, likely to 
be quite independent of other lines—Mr. Brunei, the engineer to 
the new company, came to the conclusion that the ordinary tram- 
way gauge was, for railway purposes, not so desirable as 
might be. He foresaw that the tendency would be towards 
increased speed, and that increased speed would necessitate more powerful 
engines ; while he rightly judged that if ample width of support were given, not 
only would such engines have more room for the free play of their machinery, and 
the safety and comfort of passengers be more assured, but also that if a seven-feet 
gauge were adopted, any future contingencies of development in regard to size of 
wheels and carriages would be provided against in advance. He also considered 
that smoothness of motion would be increased if the rails were laid upon continuous 
longitudinal sleepers, instead of being supported only at intervals, as had hitherto 
been done. 

These features in Mr. Brunei’s scheme, though great innovations, and considerably 
raising the primary cost of construction above that of an ordinary line, yet were 
accepted by the Directors, who thought that the first-class traffic would certainly 
increase as the public became aware of the extra speed of the new departure. 
And so Mr. Brunei had his way, and matters proceeded. Want of funds, however, 
prevented the line being made continuously from London to Bristol, and accordingly 
Parliament was, in 1834, asked to grant permission for the work to be begun by two 
disjointed sections, from London to Reading, and from Bath to Bristol. To this 
suggestion the Commons consented,' but the Lords objected, it being said among 
other things, that the project would be a head and tail without a body, neither Great 
nor Western, nor even a railway, but a fraud and deception upon the public. The 
following year, however, the Bill passed, and by 1838 the line was open from 
Paddington to Maidenhead, and the broad gauge became a tentative experiment. 
Soon trouble began to be experienced with the permanent way, as both timbers and 
rails were found to be too small in section for the weight and speed of the trains, and 
certain shareholders looking askance at the cost of construction, the Directors 

^ My thanks are due to the Secretary’s office at Paddington, and to Mr.W. Dean, Swindon, for information 
supplied.—A. H. M. 
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requested two independent engineers (Mr. N. Wood and Mr. Hawkshaw) to inspect 
the piece of line in question. Their report was somewhat unfavourable, but it was 
overruled by Mr. Brunei’s reply, and in the following year the Directors told their 
shareholders that ‘‘ they unanimously acquiesced in retaining the width of gauge with 
the continuous bearings, as most conducive to the interests of the Company,” but 
added that “ heavier rails and longitudinals should in future be employed.” Thus 
the broad gauge became an established fact. 

By 1840 the line was continued to Reading, and, operations having been carried on 
simultaneously at the other end, in 1841 it was complete to Bristol, affording a piece 
of road eminently suited for high speed, with curves of large radius, and no 
gradient steeper than i in 660 except two inclines of i in 100, on which additional 
engine power was to be used. 

At this date the difficulty in running at a great speed lay not so much in the engines 
as in the primitive signalling arrangements. An average of thirty-three miles an hour 
was about the 


best performance 
possible, until the 
electric telegraph 
was matured in 
1844, when the 
Great Western at 
once went ahead. 

From the first 
the broad gauge 
stood alone, with 
enormous odds 
against its adop¬ 
tion by other 
Companies, while 
its own ramifica¬ 
tions soon began 
to upset the pre¬ 
conceived idea 
that, as a rail¬ 
way, ■ it would 
be independent 
of other lines. 

Branching out 
boldly to the 
north it came 
into competition 

for goods-traffic with the London and Birmingham line, when the conflicting 
interests proved formidable enough to demand a Royal Commission to consider 
the matter. To the question whether break of gauge was an inconvenience re¬ 
quiring legislative control, the Commission reported, in 1846, that the narrow gauge 
was preferable for general convenience, and that if it were imperative to produce 
uniformity, it should be obtained by altering the broad to the narrow gauge, and 
not vice versa ; though it was also very justly remarked that on the Great Western the 
motion was generally more easy at high velocities, and that in respect of speed, the 
advantages were also with the same Company. The Board of Trade could not, taking 
all the bearings of the dispute, see their way to recommend that the Great Western 
should be narrowed throughout, nor that a mixed gauge should be added over all their 
rails, and accordingly it appeared to Parliament that the case would be met by passing 
an Act to the effect that no new railways should be made in England otherwise than 
of 4ft. 8Mn. gauge. This decision, coming as it did just at a time when great activity 
was being shown in the railway world, was virtually the death-blow' of the broad 
gauge ; although shortly after a strong request from Birmingham, that a contem¬ 
plated line from Oxford thereto might be broad gauge brought about another 
Act in 1848 authorizing the proposed extension. Meanwhile, however, narrow 
gauge lines had been increasing throughout the Midlands, and the more the Great 
Western Railw'ay spread its tentacles, the more the break of gauge became irritat- 


' ROVER,” A FAVOURITE ENGINE, TAKEN AT BRISTOL BEFORE JOINING THE 
“DUTCHMAN,” NOVEMBER 5, 189O. (“LORD OF THE ISLES ” CLASS.) 
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ing- at different points, so that by i86i it appeared hopeless to contend against 
fate, or attempt to carry the wider gauge any further, amid surrounding com¬ 
petitors. At this date, when Mr. Brunei’s scheme had been carried to what were 
to be its utmost limits, the map shows, besides the main line from London to 
Cornwall, broad-gauge routes as far north as Wolverhampton, and west over the 
whole South Wales district ; together with a large extent of territory between 
Reading, Devizes, and Weymouth, with sundry offshoots. 

Then followed the inevitable retrogression, and at the present time, out of 
seventy-eight regular passenger trains working daily out of London on the Great 
Western main lines, only seven are broad gauge. By this time next year the 
broad gauge will be extinct. This is indeed a great pity, as the superintendent 
of the locomotive office at Bristol recently remarked to me ; and if the Board at 
Paddington could see their way to content themselves with adding a third rail 

[t.e. making a 
mixed gauge) 
west of Exeter, 
the grumbling at 
the break of 
gauge at Bristol, 
to the north, 
would be removed, 
while a large bulk 
of the travelling 
public, at least 
in the western¬ 
most counties, 
would rejoice and 
give thanks. 

It was remark¬ 
ed by a recent 
writer that ‘‘ no 
engines in the 
world have so long 
and so famous a 
history as the old 
engines of Sir 
Daniel Gooch.” 

This is high praise, but not overdrawn. It is indeed a surprising thing that a 
type decided upon so early as 1846 should be found capable of performing the 
duties of express engines in 1891, when the weight of the trains is at least double 
that which they were designed to draw. If with no material alteration in their 
structure they are still capable of the results we see, the question naturally arises. 
What would prevent new broad gauge engines—with ten feet driving wheels, 
larger cylinders and ports, and with boilers in proportion working up to say one 
hundred and eighty pounds—from covering the distance between London and 
Newton (only a few’ miles from Torquay) comfortably in three hours? True, Mr. 
Brunei once built an engine, the “Hurricane” (nicknamed “Grasshopper),” with 
ten-feet drivers, which was a failure ; but then that was a monstrosity, with, it is said, 
the boiler beneath the crank-shaft. 

The father of these express engines was the “ North Star,” a six-wheeled engine, 
built in 1837 at Newcastle, by Messrs. R. Stephenson & Co., from a working 
drawing bearing the signature of Mr. Daniel Gooch. Then followed after an interval 
the “ Great Western,” an eight-wheeled engine with eight feet driving wheels, built at 
Swindon in 1846, on precisely the same model as those now at work—barring the cab ; 
while the “ Lord of the Isles,” wffiich attracted considerable notice in the exhibition of 
1851, and was exhibited again at Edinburgh last year, gave an admirable account of 
its merits by running close upon eight hundred thousand miles, before resting from 
its labours in i88r. The very names of these engines. Tornado, Lightning, Timour, 
Amazon, Swallow, Dragon, indicate the great or swift things of nature, and 
to see that expense has not been spared to make them appear worthy of the 
names they bear one has only to look at their polished brass domes, splashers, and 
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A Trip on a Broad Gauge Locomotive. 


Having photographed broad gauge engines at odd times, in every possible attitude, 
and having seen how they looked from the line, the wish was natural to see how the 
line looked from the engines, and to gain some practical acquaintance with the routine 
of engine-driving. Accordingly, permission being granted from Swindon, I boarded the 
Iron Duke one morning last autumn, in Newton yard, as it awaited the up 
Dutchman’s arrival from Plymouth. When we hooked on, there happened to be 
another engine behind us, and so there was no need for the display of much 
enginemanship on the journey to Bristol. The first problem that presented itself was 
where it would be advisable to take up one’s position, with the likelihood of being 
least in the men’s way : and a seat on the front of the tender seemed about as good a 
place as any. But as we bowled along by the estuary of Teign, with Shaldon nest¬ 
ling away under the Ness on the right, and the pretty ivied Tower of Bishopsteignton 


name letters ; their bright dark-green boilers picked out with bands of black and 
gold ; their warm Venetian red wheels and framings and their bright steel name¬ 
plates and axle-covers. Carping critics have affected to observe elements of weak¬ 
ness in the rise of the framing to clear the centre of the driving wheel, and at the 
break in the boiler at the firebox. To them it is a sufficient answer to point to the length 
of time many of these engines have been running, without any such weakness having 
ever made itself apparent. The secret of that steadiness of motion for which the 
broad gauge eight feet singles ” have so long been famous, lies primarily in the frammg^ 
and secondarily in the lefigth. The gentle curves on the main line down to Newton 
permit the great rail-base of nineteen feet [i.e, the distance between the points where 
the tires of leading and trailing wheels touch the rail), without the necessity of 
employing bogie-wheels ; while the double sandwich frame, composed of two skins 
of iron with wood between, and the indiarubber cushions in connection with 
the several lami¬ 
nated springs, 
conduce to an 

elasticity of 

movement which 
has never been 
approached by 
any other class. 

Years ago the 

Directors were 
able to report that 
the “expense of 
locomotive re¬ 
pairs, especially 
on that heavy 
class of repairs 
which arises from 
lateral strains on 
the wheels and 
framing* of the 

engines, have 
been materially 
less than on other 
lines,’’and further 
experience has 

probably in no way given them any reason to alter the statement then expressed. 
These remarks do not of course apply to the saddle-tank engines with low coupled 
wheels, nor to the Bristol and Exeter single-wheel engines, with eight- (formerly nine-) 

feet drivers. The latter had bogie-wheels in front, and single frames, and while not 

running so smoothly, required more repairs than the Lord of the Isles class ; while 
the former, though good for steep banks and sharp curves, are certainly not 
beautiful. 


THE “IRON DUKE.” 
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peeping out of its trees on the left, the discovery was quickly made that such a posi¬ 
tion was a particularly unpleasant one. Hold as one might, by tender-rail and tender 
seat, and with feet wide apart, the oscillation between engine and tender was so great 
that the first stop at Teignmouth was thankfully welcomed as an opportunity^ of 
abandoning once for all any notion of sitting down. The driver suggested g’ripping 
the head end of the regulator with one hand, and the cab-edge with the other ; and 
the remainder of the trip was comfortably performed in that attitude. In this position 
there was the advantage of an uninterrupted view through the right hand glass the 
driver standing close behind, and watching the signals through^ such portions of the 
glass as were not obscured by the cap and head of his visitor. The men, in 
fact, are bound to staiid during the whole of their run on quick trains, because 
they could not sit down much without being shaken to pieces ; and if they did sit 

down, the signals 
would be invisible 
unless they looked 
out over the cab, 
which would be 
unbearable for any 
length of time. But, 
as might be conjec¬ 
tured, such pro¬ 
tracted standing 
makes them sub¬ 
ject to various 
complaints of the 
leg, whereby they 
are not infrequently 
placed temporarily 
on the sick list. 

It was in pass¬ 
ing the oaken 
glades of Powder- 
ham, when it be¬ 
came apparent that 
the footplate of an 
express is by no 
means so good a 
place from which 

to study the scenery, as might be supposed. A novice has enough to do to keep his 
balance, when holding tight with both hands far apart ; he cannot venture to let go 
one hand and turn round his body, or he would be infallibly precipitated head¬ 
first among the coal; the vibration is far too severe to permit of his facing back¬ 
wards ; to keep leaning over the shelter of the cab would make his eyes run, to say 
nothing of smuts and grit; and the view inside the cab, through the glass, is very 
much circumscribed, like that of a horse with his blinkers on : save for a pretty peep 
here and there, he does not see half so much of the view on either side, as from a 
carriage window. 

Such being the case, the scenery had to be given up, and the attention concen¬ 
trated upon the signals, the work of the shovel, the index of the pressure-gauge, the 
manipulation of the regulator and lever, and the system of firing. And there was so 
much to interest in these ways, and the endeavour to see everything all at once proved 
so absorbing, that the run came to an end far too soon. The signals soon became a 
fascinating study. Everything—our very lives—depended upon their being seen, and 
their being right; it was surprising how far off one was able to detect them ; and, 
caring only for those on the left side of the posts, to tell at a glance whether the arm 
was up or down ; it was wonderful too how close one distant signal seemed to the 
next as we flew along after passing Exeter at a mile a minute. “ Enginemen are at 
all times to exercise the greatest watchfulness ; they are to be ever on the alert, 
and while on duty, to keep their minds entirely fixed on that which is required to be 
done.” This instruction was carried out to the very letter ; never for an instant, 
from Newton to Bristol, were the eyes of the driver (and those of fireman also, except 
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when firing or working the injector), otherwise occupied than in keenly and penetrat- 
ingly scanning the road ahead ; while the same was the case on the journey back. 
Their ears also were constantly on the alert, to catch the beat of the engine w^hich 
indicates that all is right with the “motion”; though how they could tell, amid 
the multitude of noises, was altogether beyond my comprehension. 

Hele and Silverton flashed by, and Collumpton quickly came in view. Here the 
whistle was sounded long and loud, to warn some rash person on the platform to 
retire before being demolished. Then a whiz, rattle and bang through Tiverton 
Junction, and so on towards Burlescombe and the Whitehall Tunnel. With two 
engines, there was no difficulty in mounting the bank ; in fact the lever was 
pretty well in the seventh notch (one next the centre of the sector plate) all 
through the run. 

There is this distinct advantage in being on the engine in going through 
this tunnel, that the other end shows a small speck of light from the first, and 
therefore one can be sure the line is clear. The broken lumps of rock in the top 
make it look like a great black cave ; the roar, shaking, and bumping, are of course 
echoed and inten¬ 
sified. There 
comes to mind 
the remark of one 
of the witnesses 
in the House of 
Commons when 
the Box Tunnel 
was contemplated: 

— “The noise of 
two trains passing 
in a tunnel would 
shake the nerves 
of this assembly.” 

But had the 
witness ever been 
through a tunnel 
on an engine, he 
w^ould have modi¬ 
fied his opinion 
about the other 
train, as his own 
locomotive would 
effectually drown any noises but those made by itself. 

As a matter of fact, being in almost total darkness, going through a tunnel was 
not half such a risky sensation as dashing past platforms, or through a network of 
points. This trip served indeed to correct several wrong impressions. Some one 
has written somewhere, that in going round sharp curves the feeling is frightful, as 
though the engine were actually off the line. But nothing of the sort was experi¬ 
enced ; the engine then, on the contrary, seemed unusually steady ; in consequence, 
no doubt, of the flanges all pressing against that rail which bore the centrifugal force ; 
and moreover the lines are hidden for some distance ahead, on account of the length 
of the boiler. A long stretch of straight line was infinitely worse ; for a bad 
length of rail here and there would cause the wheels to bang against the metals, first 
on one side then the other, with a series of jerks, and deafening crashes, like the 
united blows of many hammers breaking up iron plates in a foundry yard.^ It seemed, 
on these occasions, as if the tires of the wheels, especially the big driving wheels, 
were bound to snap, or the spokes to break off at the axles. Let the metal be of the 
very best, it is well known that constant vibration quite alters its character, rendering 
it crystalline instead of fibrous, and surely such tremendous strains must influence its 
nature, if anything in the world can. The sensation at these times was indescribable 
—“ terrific ” being the only word suggesting itself. If this be “steadiness of motion,” 
one thinks, is it possible for any one to conceive the state of unstable equilibrium in 
which a narrow gauge engine must find itself under the circumstances ? What may 

^ It is right to add that when any of the drivers report a bad piece of line, the platelayers are at once set 
to work to rectify matters. 
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be the length of life of the driving-wheels is unknown, but at least their tires would 
need regrinding about every fifteen months. 

The tunnel past, we began to rush down the Wellington bank, which, as every one 
knows, is the fastest bit of line between Exeter and Bristol. And here it became 
necessary to hold on in grim earnest. The regulator was not touched, nor the lever 
either. “ Enginemen must on no account attempt to make up lost time in going 
down inclined places.” Whether they must or not, “You are going seventy miles 
an hour,” shouted the driver, as we sped our way past the cutting and into the 
open ; through the pretty station of Wellington, and the Victory Crossing, and 
Norton, until Taunton, with its many churches appeared ahead, and the steam was 
shut off, vacuum brake intermittently set to work, and we pulled up at the water- 
tank, to replenish the tender. 

to this point the shovel had been constantly worked, (about three shovelfuls 

at a time) and 
the needle had 
stood steady 
at 120— i.e,y 

just blowing 
off; the fire 
had been well 
up to the bot¬ 
tom of the fire 
door, and the 
door had been 
kept closed.^ 
Besides the 
pressure gauge, 
an eye was 
kept on the 
glass tube. 
The injector 
was constantly 
being opened, 
and it was a 
strange thing 
to see how 
quickly the 

water was consumed, and how great shovelfuls of coal vanished. The water in the 
tube would keep fairly still for a time, so that the shrinkage could be observed, and 
then would rise and fall with the oscillation ; but the practised eye of the fireman 
could judge of the mean between the jumps of the water, and so know how many 
inches he had above the lead plug. 

Having at length gained one’s “sea-legs,” the speed could now be thoroughly 
enjoyed. Looking through the glass, the “ Iron Duke” seemed to be bobbing up 
and down like a horse’s forequarters, when trotting, as seen from the box-seat ; while 
a glance behind showed the other engine following our movements, like a boat towing 
astern in a lively sea. One curious optical illusion repeatedly occurred. In 
approaching and passing under the bridges, it looked as if the chimney were going to 
be knocked clean off by the arch—so much so that the appearance was ridiculously 
realistic. 

As to the system of firing, it was certainly not that recommended in a certain text 
book, where it is stated—“That the fire should maintain steam under all circum¬ 
stances, ... it requires to be made in the beginning, and maintained to a form almost 
resembling the inside of a tea-saucer—shallow and concave, where the thinnest part is 
in the centre.” Both drivers said they liked the fire high in the middle, as the engines 
steamed better that way ; the fireman certainly placed his coal in definite places, near 
the door, and on either side, according to his discretion, but at no time did the fire 
appear hollow, or concave. It was a^onishing to notice how soon, after firing, all 
appearance of smoke ceased. The coal would be shovelled in, where one could see it, 
and the door closed ; and then when the door was opened, two or three minutes later, 
^ The fireman does not begin to let his fire down till after Highbridge. 
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the black, wet lumps had become melted, welded, and disintegrated, into one even 
mass of white hot flame, without a suspicion of carbon or smoke. 

All too soon, we passed Durston, Bridgwater and Highbridge, with miles and 
miles of straight line, the Burnham lighthouse close on the left, and Brent Knoll 
away on the right. Here the driver repeated the tale of some old inhabitant remembering 
there being nothing but sea, where the line now is, and that the nearest land was up the 
Knoll, where a battle was once fought ! This information, conveyed amid a deafening 
tumult, had to be accepted unconditionally, but probably the old inhabitant meant 
marshy ground, covered at spring tides. Then Bleadon, with the Steep Holm (and 
Flat Holm ?) showed up across the level tract, and one began to notice that the 
firing was less frequent, and the fire getting low down. And presently, or a few 
seconds after as it seemed, there appeared suddenly a charming peep of the Clifton 
Bridge ; and then, before one knew it, we entered Bristol ; the needle standing at 
eighty, the fire 
glowing brilliant¬ 
ly, but well burnt 
down. Here the 
engines came off, 
and a London 
engine took their 
place. We had 
to wait some 
time outside the 
station, as all 
engines have to 
back by the 
main down line, 
and local trains 
are constantly oc¬ 
cupying the plat¬ 
form. 

“ I wonder you 
don’t get a block 
with all the en¬ 
gines that come 
off having to back 
out by one line,” 

I remarked to the 
driver. 

“So we do, sir, sometimes; we are nearly always delayed at this Box,” 
he replied. 

Another wrong impression had been relegated to the limbo of departed mistakes ; 
and this was that it would be cold and draughty. Far from it, it was quite comfort¬ 
able, and decidedly warm ; rather too much so, when the fire door was opened. Legs 
and body were always over warm, and even if the wind had been blowing a gale right 
into the cabj probably it would not have made itself unpleasantly felt, when running 
fast. Wet feet were certainly possible from the constant play of the hose on the coal, 
but there was scarcely any grit or dust. 

The two hours of waiting were spent in having a look in at the engineman’s cabin, 
inspecting the Running Sheds, and having a chat with an engineman standing 
pilot:—“A horrid job, doing nothing all day, have to keep steam up, and then 
at five p.m., perhaps be told I have to go to London and sleep there.” On being 
asked how it happens that the drivers so frequently change their engines, even 
though the former ones they used to drive may be still at work, he explained it 
thus :—“ An engine, after running so many thousand miles, goes to Swindon to 
be over-hauled ,* and when it comes back, if it be a favourite, it is assigned to the 
most deserving man.” Every one in the link is looking out for the best engines, and 
in this way changes often take place, not without a certain amount of jealousy, or 
at least of wholesome rivalry. 

The down “ Dutchman ” was timed to leave Bristol at 2.2 p.m., but came in a few 
minutes late. The “Rover,” bright and clean as anew pin, backed down to the 
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platform, and Sansom, the driver, looked along the platform, counted the carriages 
and chafed at delay. 

“ Heavy load ? ” I remarked. 

“Seven eight-wheeled coaches, sir, each weighing twenty-one tons ; third class 
compartments choke full. This train used to have no third class, fewer carriages, and 
was allowed the same time.” 

“ Shall you save any coal to-day ? ” 

“No coal to be saved by this train,” he replied. 

And so it appeared. From start to finish the fire-door was perpetually opened, and 
dripping coal shovelled in. Cook, the fireman, did his work well, never missed 
shooting the coal (chiefly placed in the centre of the fire) without dropping any of^ it 
outside^ and when a speck of dust got on the footplate, promptly sweeping it up with 
his brush. He was a model fireman, always at work, and silent, and never in the 
way ; which is a good deal more than he might have said of his passenger. Of course 

though coal may 
be placed in the 
centre it is obvious 
that the jolting of 
the engine will 
soon shake the 
several lumps 
into any hollow 
in the fire where 
there may be a 
lodging place for 
them, so that the 
molten mass 

quickly appears 
as a level homo¬ 
geneous layer. 
We started with 
the needle at 140, 
and ended at 
Teignmouth with 
the same pressure, 
as the “Rover” 
was to work its 
way back, with a 

stopping- train, shortly after reaching Ne-wton. ^ , 

The injector, a more modern one than that of the “ Iron Duke, was immediately 
below the pin of the regulator ; it was kept gently “on” the whole way, replenish¬ 
ing the boiler by the amount of exhaustion, and keeping the water in the glass 

tubes wonderfully steady. ^ r> 

It was a fine, sunny afternoon. The ground rises the first six miles to bourton, 
and this has to be done in nine minutes, to keep time. The regulator was full open, 
and the lever in four-and-a-half notch to the top of the bank. Posted at the left hand 
glass, it was the fireman’s turn this time to have his observations interfered with. 
The most dangerous part seemed, as before, crashing past the platforms ; there was 
just time in many cases, but not in all, to spell out the names of the stations , one s 
whole attention was concentrated once more on the signals. And here an untoreseen 
difficulty presented itself. The sun was getting low (3 p.m., November) and shone 
full in our faces right up to sunset ; the farther we proceeded the worse the dazzle ; it 
was utterly impossible for one unused to the work to see whether many of the signals 
were on or oflf, right in the glare and against the sun, and this must be a great strain 
on the men’s eyes. When questioned about it, the driver confessed that it was bad 
enouo-h,” but remarked that after all it was not half so trying as snowstorms, when 
the snow would darken the glass so that scarcely anything at all could be 
s 0 0 n • 

At Taunton the tug of war was to begin, it being a steep pull from here right up 

to the Whitehall. , -r , 10 

“ You generally take a bank engine here, don’t you ? ’ I observed to bansom. 



“DUTCHMAN” AT FULL SPEED DOWN GRADIENT, PASSING STOKE CANON 
STATION, 3.50 P.M., MAY Q, 1 89 1 . 
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“ Yes, generally, but I shall try and get through to-day,” he answered. 

This was good news indeed, seeing that an engine in front would smother us with 
its smoke, and prevent one seeing how the “ Rover” would mount the long bank single- 
handed. On this point Sansom was evidently of the same opinion as one of his former 
comrades, an ex-driver of the Lightning, who told me:—“You must start at 
Taunton if you are going to get up the bank in time, and not put the lever back in the 
seventh notch, but after getting away let it stop in the sixth, until after passing 
Wellington, then give it another notch or two, and not wait until the speed has got 
too slow. With a big wheel you must keep them going, if you don’t, and your engine 
should start slipping, you would be very soon brought to a stand. I have had many 
a hard struggle up the banks with heavy trains, though I always got through with 
them both up through Box Tunnel and Wellington bank ; but I always started at the 
bottom for them.” 

After Norton, the pace soon began to be less violent, and the panting of the 
engine showed that the resistance on the pistons was increasing. As Wellington was 
neared another notch was given the lever, and still another. Then began an 
anxious time. Having read in a certain work that “ to climb a long bank, instead of 
the engine blowing off, it should rather be inclined to be short of steam, so that the 
steam can be allowed to push the pistons nearly to the end of the stroke, following it 
up with an even pressure,” I thought that with a boiler full of steam, as ours was, 
some steps would be taken to partially close the regulator, or notch up the lever. 
But here, again, doctors obviously differ. The regulator was wide open, the lever in 
the second or third notch, and the intention evidently was to mount the bank as 
quickly as possible by the sheer force of high-pressure steam. 

The driver and fireman “ stood by ” eagerly listening, and at the least suspicion of 
slipping, worked the sand-gear quickly. A little rain was falling, the rails were moist, 
and the sand-lever had to be worked more than once. 

“ Then you don’t put down the damper, or check your steam in any way, up the 
bank ? ” I remarked. 

“No, let her have it: the ‘ Iron Duke ’ stuck in the tunnel last week,” answered 
Sansom. 

I noticed as we laboured on how the fireman kept tending his fire with extreme 
care, selecting nothing but clean lumps without any small stuff and constantly feeding 
the furnace, keeping the needle well up to 140. There must be a tremendous blast in 
the furnace when the lever is well over. A great lump of coal does not get dull red 
first round the edges, as in a grate, but disintegrates uniformly and at once ; fiery 
smoke comes from between the strata of the block ; it seems all in a simmer and 
grows white hot almost in a moment. 

And now the pace was at last really slow, but then here we were entering the 
tunnel, and our troubles were over. The lever was put back in the seventh notch, 
and away we started for Tiverton, Collumpton, and Silverton—here the speed is 
always great on down trains—and so on, in the waning light, through Stoke Canon, 
right into St. David’s, without a single check from Bristol, and only one adverse distant 
signal, which, being observed far ahead, was “blown down” by the whistle without 
altering the speed. 

Many trains had been passed, some broad, some narrow gauge ; these did not look 
at all as if they would run into us, as one saw a long way off that the coming train 
was on its own line ; and in every case the din and turmoil of our own engine entirely 
drowned all noise from the other ; even as an express rushed past, no increase of 
sound whatever was perceived : it might have been a phantom train ; or standing still. 

At Exeter we went down under the engine but there was no need to oil anything 
as the “Rover” proved to be in tip-top trim; cranks of driving-wheels quite cool, 
bands of eccentrics just luke-warm. Between St. Thomas’s and Exminster attention 
was drawn to the “new road,” which was pronounced much better than the old, 
being “more springy this, like many other things, had to be taken on trust by 
one who could not detect the slightest difference in the vibration ; anyway I am 
sorry to see the old longitudinals thus disappearing, which have always proved so 
safe, when an engine has gone off the rails. We flashed through Starcross at great 
speed ; a nasty, risky piece of line, where it looked as if the engine would 
bump against the wall of the Hotel, and ricochet on to the pier ; and so on in the 
gloaming, through the warm red cuttings and tunnels of Dawlish, by the sea-wall of 
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Holcombe, and on into Teignmouth, where ,the trip ended. And yet scarcely ended, 
for a brand new kind of nightmare was evolved from the run, and it soon transpired, 
from the vivid pictures of one’s slumber, that the racket of the footplate could be well 
rehearsed in dreams. 


GREAT WESTERN RAILWAY. 


SECTIONS OF LINE CONVERTED TO NARROW GAUGE. 


Date of 
conversion. 

Section of Line. 

No. of 
Miles. 

Remarks. 

1868 

Princes-Risborough to Avlesbury. 

7 


1869 

j) 

Oxford to Wolverhampton, with Stratford and 

Great Bridge Branches. 

Grange Court (near Gloucester) to Hereford ... 

Sgi 

22^ 


5 ) 

Reading to Basingstoke. 

16'^ 


1870 

Maidenhead to Oxford. 

37 


1871 

West Drayton to Uxbridge . 

2 -1- 


> j 

Whitland to Carmarthen. 

I3I 

One line only. 

1872 

Swindon to Milford and all Branches . 

239-i 


) > 

j j 

Vale of Neath, Merthyr Branch and Chelten¬ 
ham to Grange Court . 

Radley to Abingdon . 

60-J 

2 


)) 

Didcot to Oxford. 

loj 


1873 

Bristol and South Wales Union . 

12 


1874 

)) 

Thingley Junction to Dorchester; Westbury 
to Salisbury ; Bathampton to Bradford 
Junction ; North Somerset Junction (near 
Bristol) to Frome ; Reading to Holt Junc¬ 
tion, with Marlborough and other Branches 
Dorchester to Weymouth . 

i 97 i 

6-^ 


5 ) 

Southcote Junction to Reading..... 

i| 


1875 

Southall to Brentford . 

4 


1876 

Twyford to Henley-on-Thames. 

42 


1878 

Uffington to Faringdon . 

3 h 


1880 

Yatton to Clevedon. 

3 '2' 


)» 

Durston to Yeovil (Pen Mill). 

2o\ 


1881 

Norton Fitzwarren to Barnstaple. 

42I 


1882 

Norton Fitzwarren to Minehead . 

22| 


1884 

Tiverton Junction to Tiverton . 

4 f 


1891 

Creech Junction to Chard . 

12 



The length of line between London and Penzance is 326 miles 24 chains, and 
between Mutley and Launceston 34 miles 25 chains. Of the former 100 miles and 
of the latter 12 miles 34 chains are exclusively broad gauge. 


































THE SHERIFF AND HIS PARTNER, 

By FRANK HARRIS. 

With Illustrations by W. D. ALMOND. 


I. 

E afternoon in July, 1869, I, Fred Warner, an Englishman born 
and bred, was sitting before my desk in Barkman’s law-office in 
the town of Wichita, Kansas. I had been in the States nearly a 
year, drifting hither and thither, and was glad at length to find 
even temporary moorings. Lawyer Barkman had promised to let 
me study law with him, and to give me a few dollars a month 
besides, for doing his copying and other clerical work. Three 
weeks’ experience had taught me that Barkman had done this 
either out of pity for my youth or else by reason of that optimistic 
belief in the possibilities of the future which is characteristic of the American tempera¬ 
ment. For, in reality, I had little or nothing to do. The tedium of the long hot days 
was almost unbroken, and Blackstone s Commejitaries seemed to me as monotonous 
and unattractive as the bare boards of the office-floor. The heat was tropical, and I 
was dozing when a knock at the door aroused me. A negro boy slouched in with a 
grin on his face and a newly printed newspaper in his hand. 

‘‘ This yer is fur Jedge Barkman, I guess ? ” 

“ I guess so,” was my answer as I took and lazily opened the third or fourth 
number, I forget which, of the Wichita Tribime, The first numbers of this weekly 
print had been destitute of news, but the vulgar pretentiousness of the writing was a 
source of unqualified admiration to most of the inhabitants of the district, and to the 
dullness of my life the sheet came as a relief. Suddenly my eye caught the following 
paragraph, which I think I can quote almost textually, but the boldness of the head¬ 
lines and the extravagant out-leading of the type cannot be reproduced in a page of 
this Magazine. 

HIGHWAY ROBBERY WITH VIOLENCE. 

JUDGE SHANNON STOPPED. 

THE OUTLAW ESCAPES. 

HE KNOWS SHERIFF JOHNSON. 

Information has just reached us of an outrage perpetrated on the person of one 
of our most respected fellow-citizens. The crime was committed in daylight, on the 
public highway within four miles of this city ; a crime, therefore, without parallel in 
this vicinity for the last two years. Fortunately our County and State authorities can 
be fully trusted, and we have no sort of doubt that they can command, if necessary, 
the succour and aid of each and every citizen of this locality in order to bring the 
offending miscreant to justice. 

“We now place the plain recital of this outrage before our readers. 

“Yesterday afternoon, as Ex-Judge Shannon was riding from his law-office in 
Wichita towards his home on Cottonwood Creek, he was stopped about four miles 
from this town by a man who drew a revolver on him, telling him at the same time to 
pull up. The Judge, being completely unarmed and unprepared, obeyed, and was 
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told to get down from the buck-board, which he did. He was then ordered to put his 
watch and whatever money he had in the road, and to retreat three paces. 

“ The robber pocketed his watch and money, and told him he might tell Sheriff 
Johnson that Tom Williams had ‘gone through him,’ and that he (Tom Williams) 
could be found at the saloon in Osawotamie at any time. The Judge now hoped for 
release, but Williams (if that be the robber’s real name) seemed to get an afterthought, 
which he at once proceeded to carry into effect. Drawing a knife he cut the traces, 
and took out of the shafts the Judge’s famous trotting mare, Lizzie D., which he 
mounted with the remark, 

“ ‘ Sheriff Johnson, I reckon, will come after the money right off, but I guess he’ll 
find me and the horse with less worry.’ 

“ These words have just been given to us exactly by Judge Shannon himsell, who 

tells us also 
that the out¬ 
rage took 
place on the 
North Section 
line, bound¬ 
ing Bray’s 
farm. 

“ After this 
speech the 
highway- rob¬ 
ber Williams 
rode towards 
the township 
of Osawota¬ 
mie, while 
Judge Shan¬ 
non, after 
drawing the 
buck-board to 
the edge of 
the track, was 
compelled to 
proceed home¬ 
wards on 
foot. 

‘ ‘ The out¬ 
rage, as we 
have said, 
took • place 
late last even¬ 
ing, and Judge Shannon, we understand, did not trouble to inform the County authori¬ 
ties of the circumstance till to-day at noon, after leaving our office. What the motive 
of the crime may have been we do not worry ourselves to inquire ; a crime, an out¬ 
rage upon justice and order has been committed; that is all we care to know. If 
anything fresh happens in this connection we propose to issue a second edition of this 
paper, so that our fellow-citizens may rely upon our energy and watchfulness to keep 
them posted. 

“Just before going to press we learn that Sheriff Johnson was out of town attend¬ 
ing to business when Judge Shannon called ; but Sub-Sheriff Jarvis informs us that 
he expects the Sheriff back shortly. It is unnecessary to add, by way of explanation, 
that Mr. Jarvis cannot leave the jail unguarded, even for a few hours.” 

As may be imagined this item of news awakened my keenest interest. It fitted in 
with some things I had heard in my three weeks’ residence in Wichita, and naturally 
enough I was burning with curiosity to learn the outcome of the strange affair. I 
felt that this was but the first act in the drama. Vaguely, too, I remembered, some¬ 
one telling in disconnected phrase how the Sheriff had come to Kansas four years 
before from Missouri— 

“ ’Twar after a qu’orll with a pardner of his, name of Williams, who was left for dead.’^ 
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Bit by bit the story to which I had not given much attention when I first heard it, 
so casually, carelessly was it told, came back to my memory. 

“ They say as how Williams cut up rough with the Sheriff and drawed a knife on 
him which Johnson gripped with his left and then pulled trigger. . . . Some says as 
how Williams was in the wrong ; I hain’t perhaps got the right end of it ; anyhoW; 
you might hev noticed the Sheriff hain’t got the little finger on his left hand. . . 
Johnson, they say, got right up and lit out from Pleasant Hill. . . . Perhaps the folk 
in Mizzoori kinder liked Williams the best of the two. I don’t know. Any way. 
Sheriff Johnson is a square man. You bet. . . . He’s got grit too. You bet your life.” 

So the talk had flowed past my ears without really exciting my interest, or even 
reaching my consciousness. In those days I was often a little homesick, and gave 
myself up readily to dreaming of English scenes and faces. Now the words and 
drawling tones came back to me with vivid distinctness. My first impulse w'as to 
hurry into the street and try to find out something more, but then I remembered that 
I ought to stay in the Office till five or six o’clock ; besides, the Sheriff was “ out of 
town,” and perhaps would not be back that day. I don’t remember how the hours 
passed, but I do remember thinking, as I closed the office door and-locked it, that 
that evening would disclose something new and exciting. With keen expectation I 
hurried over my supper, and then, just as night drew clown, turned my steps along 
the wooden sidewalk of Washington Street towards the Carvell House. The Carvell 
House in 1869 was one of the very few brick buildings in Wichita : chief among the 
others were the first Baptist Church, just built, and the Central School-house. Its 
foundations had been laicl by a man who bestowed upon the hotel his own name, but 
whose money “gave out” before the first story had been completed. It was a very 
large building for the Wichita of those days, absurdly out of proportion, indeed, 
to the requirements of the little towai of one thousand inhabitants. For the Carvell 
House contained, if I remember rightly, fifty bedrooms, of which perhaps half-a-dozen 
were permanently occupied by some of the “ high-tonedest ” citizens, and a billiard- 
room of gigantic proportions, in which stood nine tables, besides the famous bar. 
The space between the bar, which ran across the farther end of the room, and the 
billiard tables, was the favourite nightly resort of the prominent citizens and gamblers 
of Wichita. And to this lounge I hurried, knowing that here, if anywhere, I should 
find out what was likely to happen. 

On entering the billiard room I was struck by the number of men assembled. 
Usually only some twenty or thirty men came together, half of whom sat smoking 
and chewing near the bar, while the rest stood grouped round a pair who happened 
to be playing a game of billiards. But on this evening most of the billiard tables 
stood in broken shadows covered with their slate-coloured “wraps,” while at least a 
hundred and fifty men were gathered in and around the open space of glaring light 
near the bar. I hurried up the room, but as I came near the crowd my steps grew 
slower, and I felt half ashamed of my eager, obtrusive curiosity and excitement. For 
these men were not at all excited. I felt and understood as a sort of reproach the 
lazy, slow glance with which one after another favoured me, as I passed by. More 
and more slowly, and, as it were, aimlessly I went on through the chairs uptilted 
against the sides of the three billiard tables which stood nearest to the bar, until I 
reached the group of standing men. No one seemed to be speaking. Every one, 
indeed, appeared to be more silent even than usual. I had been in the place a quarter 
of an hour, and had almost finished my glass of Bourbon before I began to realize 
that these men were stirred by some emotion which made them more cautious, more 
silent, more warily watchful than was their custom. It took me some time to notice 
that the gamblers and loafers were not so much to the fore as usual. The human 
flotsam and jetsam seemed to have taken “back seats” for this evening at least, 
whilst hard-working men of the farmer-class who did not generally frequent the 
expensive bar of the Carvell House were now to be seen in front. Gradually it 
dawned upon me that the matter was serious, and was being taken seriously—very 
seriously. 

As usual, the silence was broken from time to time by some casual remark of no 
interest, drawled out in lazy tones ; every now and then a man invited the “ crowd 
to drink with him, and that was all. Nevertheless in some strange way the moral 
atmosphere, if I may use the word, w’as not what it generally was, and a vague feeling 
of discomfort which I could not account for, grew upon me. Suddenly a W estern 
phrase came into my mind which summed up the situation : these men“ meant business. 
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At last the door on the left near which I was standing' opened—Sheriff Johnson 
came into the bar-room. 

Good eyenin he said, and a dozen voices, one after another, answered with 

Good evenin’ ! g'ood evenin’, Sheriff!” One man, however, a horse-dealer called 
Martin, a big" frontiersman, whose evidently enormous streng'th had always excited 
my admiration, w'alked from the centre of the group in front of the bar to the Sheriff, 
and held out his hand with— 

“ Shake, old man, and name the drink.” The Sheriff took the proffered hand as 
if mechanically, and while he did so turned to the bar with “ Whisky, straight.” 

Sheriff Johnson was a man of medium height, sturdily built. He wore a short 
beard and moustache, which seemed to frame his tanned face with oaken-brown. His 
hair wa^ slightly lighter in colour then beard or moustache. Clear, grey-blue eyes 
that met everything fairly ; broad forehead. The mouth was not to be seen, nor its 
shape even guessed at, so thickly did the moustache and beard grow j but the heavy 
oeard seemed rather to exaggerate than conceal an extravagant outjutting of the 
lower jaw, that gave a peculiar expression of energy and determination to the face 
which the slow, deliberate, unobtrusively quiet manner seemed to contradict. 

Sheriff Johnson had a good “record” in Wichita—that I then knew partly, but 
did not know till later how well the “ record ” had been earned. Perhaps I had better 
set it forth here with all brevity. Johnson had come to Wichita some time in 1866. 
The Civil War had excited passions which could not subside at once, and nowhere 
had the hatred between north and south raged higher than on the frontier-line between 
the slave state Missouri and the free state Kansas. On both sides of the line men 
had fought desperately, and it wasn’t easy for the younger and wilder spirits to settle 
down at once to quiet, orderly living. Furthermore Kansas at that time was, as it 
were, the beach where the advancing wave of civilization seemed to have spent itself. 
Its borders ran into the desert held then by Indians and pastured on by buffalo. The 
great cattle trail from the plains of south-western Texas ran across the State from 
south-west to north-east, where, in Kansas city, just across the Missourian border, 
the railway system began. Wichita, lying on the “trail ” in the south-western corner 
of Kansas, was the first place where the cowboys coming northward could find a bed 
to sleep in, a bar to drink at, a room in which to gamble. In the summer months 
there were often two hundred thousand cattle round Wichita, and the thousand cow¬ 
boys engaged in driving them northwards made this, their first halting-place, a very 
hell upon earth. But gradually the land was taken up by farmers, emigrants chiefly 
from eastern States, and with the coming of these settlers order and law took the 
place of violence. Here in Wichita lawful order had its most bitter struggle, and 
that struggle Johnson led. Elected almost as soon as he reached the place to the 
dangerous post of City Marshal, he soon organized a vigilance committee of the 
younger and more daring spirits, backed by whom he put down with a strong hand 
the drunken revels and riotings of the cowboys and gamblers. At that time Martin 
was his right-hand man. As soon as the town was cleared of ruffians and made 
“ unhealthy ” for those who committed ruffianly deeds, Johnson was elected Sheriff of 
the County, which post gave him a house and almost permanent position. A year 
afterwards he married a young girl, who had borne him his first child, a son, in the 
early summer of this very year 1869. 

It is scarcely needful to say that it was a very unusual occurrence for Johnson to 
leave his house, to which the County jail was attached, at night in order to come to 
the bar-lounge which was beginning already to fall into disrepute among the puritanical 
or middle-class section of the community. But here he was, nevertheless, and so I 
stood and watched the remaining acts of the drama which, I felt, was in course of 
development. No one else seemed to notice the unusual cordiality of Martin’s greeting 
or even to pay any further attention to the Sheriff. About a quarter of an hour elapsed 
before anything of note occurred. Then a man whom I did not know, a farmer ap¬ 
parently, with bushy, pepper-and-salt hair, drew a copy of the Wichita T7'ibu7ie from his 
pocket, and, stretching it towards Johnson, said with a very marked eastern twang, 

“ Sheriff, hev you read this TrU7U7 ieV' 

Turning slowly half round to face his interlocutor, the Sheriff said, 

“Yes, sir ! I hev ! ” A pause ensued—a pause made significant to me by the fact 
that the bar-keeper suspended his hand and did not pour out the whisky he had just 
been asked to supply—a pause during which the two men faced each other eye in eye 
•—a pause broken by the farmer saying quietly. 
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“ Ez you wer out of town to-day I allowed you might hev missed seein’ it. I 
reckoned p’raps you’d come straight here before ye went to hum.” 

“No, Crocker,” answered the Sheriff, with slow deliberateness ; “I went home 
first and came on hyar to see the boys.” 

“Wall!” said Mr. Crocker, as it seemed to me, half apologetically, “ knowin’ 
yeou I guessed yeou ought to hear the facks,” and as if speaking to himself, he added, 
“ I guessed so ; ” and then with some suddenness, stretching out his hand, he said, 
“ I reckon my old woman ’ull be waitin’ up fer me 1 Good-night, Sheriff.” The hands 
met while the Sheriff said, 

“ Good-night, Jim 1 ” 

After a few greetings to right and left Mr. Crocker left the bar. But the gravity 
of the assembly still continued. The crowd smoked and chewed and occasionally 
drank, but still the air of expectancy obtained, and the seriousness seemed almost to 
have increased. Five or ten minutes may have passed in this way when a man named 
Reid, who had run for the post of Sub-Sheriff the previous year on the Democratic 
ticket, and ha.d failed to beat Johnson’s nominee, Jarvis, rose from his chair and asked 
abruptly : 

“ Sheriff, do you reckon to take any of us uns with you to-morrow ? ” 

Deliberately still, but yet with an indefinable ring of sarcasm in his voice, the 
Sheriff answered—and each word cut the heavy air distinctly— 

“ I guess not, Mr. Reid ; I guess not! ” 

Quickly Reid replied, “ Then I reckon there’s no use in us stayin’ ; ” and turning 
to a small group of men among whom he had been sitting, he added, “ Let’s go, boys ! ” 

Silently the men got up and filed out after their leader without, however, greeting 
the Sheriff in any way. But with the departure of this group the gloom seemed 
sensibly to have diminished. Those who still remained showed in manner a relief and 
an ease which seemed to be a little exaggerated, and scarcely a minute elapsed before 
a man named Morris, a gambler by profession, reputed to be a “hard case,” got up 
and said lightly, half jovially, 

“ I guess the crowd and you’ll drink with me, eh, Sheriff? I want one glass more, 
and then we won’t keep you up any longer, for you ought to have a night’s rest with 
to-morrow’s work before you.” 

The Sheriff turned round smilingly, and every one came forward to the bar, and 
conversation became almost animated. Morris was the centre of the crowd, and 
laughingly he turned the talk to the account in the Tribmie^ making fun, as it seemed 
to me, though I did not understand all his allusions, of the editor and his pretentious¬ 
ness. Morris pleased and amused me even more than he amused the others ; the man 
talked as one who had been educated and who had read, and as I listened to him I 
grew light-hearted and careless too, perhaps more careless even than was usual with 
me, for my spirits, ice-bound in the earlier gloom of the evening, seemed to have 
thawed at last. 

“ ‘ Fortunately our County and State authorities can be fully trusted ; ” some one said. 

“Mark that ‘fortunately,’ Sheriff,” laughed Morris. “I guess the editor was 
afraid to mention you alone, so he hitched the State on with you to lighten the load. 

“Ay ! ” chimed in another of Morris’s lot, “and the ‘aid and succour of each and 
every citizen,’ eh. Sheriff, as if you’d take the whole town with you. I guess two or 
three’ll be enough for Williams.” 

This was too much for me. Vaguely I had felt that Williams had addressed a 
personal challenge to the Sheriff, and it seemed to me that Johnson should so consider 
it. So without waiting for the Sheriff to answer, whether in protest or acceptance, I 
broke in with— 

“Two or three would be cowardly. One must go, and one only.” At once I felt 
rather than saw the Sheriff free himself from the knot of men ; the next second he 
stood opposite to me. 

“ What was that word ? ” he asked sharply, holding me with the keen eye and out- 
thrust chin, and a strange air of intensely repressed passion in voice and manner. 

The antagonism of his bearing excited and angered me not a little, and so I replied,^ 

“ I said it would be cowardly to take two or three against a single man. I said 
one should go, and I say so still.” 

“ Do you ? ” he said ; and then, “ I guess you’d go alone, wouldn’t you—humph ! 
to bring Williams in ? ” 
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‘Hf I were paid for it I should,” I answered ; and as I spoke Johnson’s face paled 
with rage and lit with such ferocity that instinctively I put up my hands to strike, 
feeling he was coming for me. My involuntary movement may have seemed boyish 
to him, for thought came into his eyes, and his face relaxed ; turning away from me 
he said quietly, 

‘H’ll set up drinks, boys ! ” 

In silence every one drank with him, no one paying any attention to me. 
But this, now my blood was up, only added to the exasperation I felt at what I knew 
to be contemptuous treatment, and so I, too, stepped towards the bar, and as the only 
vacant space near it was by Johnson’s side I moved there and said, controlling my 
voice to speak as quietly as I could, 

‘‘Though no one asks me to drink I guess I’ll take some whisky, barkeeper, if 
you please.” 

Johnson was standing with his back to me, but as I spoke he turned towards me, 
and now I saw, or thought I saw, a sort of curiosity in his glance. I met his eye 
defiantly. Quietly he turned to the others and said, in his usual slow way. 



SAID IT WOULD BE COWARDLY TO TAKE TWO OR THREE AGAINST A SINGLE MAN. I SAID ONE 
SHOULD GO, AND I SAY SO STILL.’ ” 


“Wall! good-night, boys. I guess I’ve got to go. It’s gittin’ late, and—I’ve 
had about as much as I want.” 

\Vhether he alluded to the drink or to my impertinence I couldn’t determine. 
Whichever it might have been, he had scarcely finished speaking before he left the bar 
amid a chorus of “Good-night, Sheriff!” Two or three steps he took, and then 
turning, he said to me, “ Good-night, sir ! ” and I answered him “ Good-night ! ” as 
he went. Wfith him went Martin and several others. 

In my ignorance and folly I thought I had come out of the matter fairly well until 
I turned to speak to some of the men standing by the bar. They answered me, it is 
true, but in monosyllables, and evidently with unwillingness. In silence I finished my 
whisky, feeling that every one was against me for some cause inexplicable to me. 
But still I would not go. In a quarter of an hour only half a dozen were left—Morris 
and some others of his kidney. 

And now I cannot explain why, but when I noticed that even these men, outlawed 
themselves by public opinion and justly outlawed, did not speak to me or seem to see 
me, I grew indignant. Holding myself in leash, however, I said to Morris, picking 
him out:— 
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“ Can you tell me, sir, for you seem to be an educated man, what I did or said to 
make all these men turn away from me ? ” 

“ I guess so,” he answered, looking at me seriously. ‘‘ I guess so. You took a 
hand in a game where you wer’n’t wanted.” And after considering a little he added, 

‘‘ And you tried to come in without ever having paid the a7ite^ which ain’t allowed 
in any game—at least not in the game played about here.” 

That was too much for me. With a Good-night, sir. Good-night, barkeeper ! ” I 
turned and went out into the clear, starlit night towards home. 

II. 

The next morning I went as usual to the office. I may have been seated there 
about an hour—I think it was almost seven o’clock—when I heard a knock at the door. 

‘‘Come in,” I said, swinging myself round slowly in the American office-chair, to 
find myself face to face with Sheriff Johnson. 

“ Why, Sheriff, come in,” I said joyously, for I was relieved at seeing him, and so 
realized more clearly than ever that the unpleasantness of the previous evening had 
left with me a vague uneasiness. Now I was eager to show that for me the incident 
had no importance. 

“ Won’t you take a seat? and you’ll have a cigar, won’t you?—I know you smoke.” 

“ No, thank you,” he answered quietly. “ No, I guess I won’t sit.” After a pause he 
added, “ I see you’re studying ; I reckon you’re busy to-day and so I won’t disturb you.” 

“ You don’t disturb me,” I replied, with a laugh. “ As for studying, there’s not 
much in it. I seem to prefer dreaming.” 

“Wall,” he said, letting his eyes range round the walls furnished with Law Reports 
bound in yellow calf, “ I don’t know, I guess there’s a big lot of readin’ to do before 
a man gets through with all those.” 

“ Oh,” I laughed lightly, “ the more I read the more clearly I seem to see that law 
is only a sermon on various texts supplied by common sense : to illustrate the obvious 
is no very wonderful feat.” 

“ Wall,” he went on slowly, coming a pace or two nearer to me and speaking—at 
least it seemed so to me afterwards—with increased seriousness ; “I reckon you’ve 
got all Barkman’s business to see after : his letters to answer and all that; and when 
"he’s on the drunk I guess he don’t do much. So I won’t worry you any more.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” I replied, with quick carelessness. “ I’ve not had a letter to answer 
in three days, and not a soul comes here to talk about business or anything else. So 
I sit and dream, and wish I had something to do out there in the sunshine. I guess 
your work is better than reading words, words—nothing but words.” 

“ So you ain’t busy : hain’t got anything to do here that might keep you? Nothin’ ? ” 

“ Not a thing. I’m sick of Blackstone and all Commentaries.” 

Suddenly I felt a hand upon my shoulder ; for swinging half round in the chair, I 
had for the moment almost turned my back upon the Sheriff, and his voice came to me 
surprisingly hard and quick. 

“Then I swear you in as a Deputy-Sheriff of the United States, and of this State 
of Kansas ; and I charge you to bring in and deliver at the Sheriff’s house, in this 
county of Elwood, Tom Williams, alive or dead, and—there’s your tee, five dollars 
and twenty-five cents I ” saying which, he laid the money on the table by my side. 

Before the strange speech was half ended I had swung round facing him with a 
fairly accurate understanding of what the matter meant. But the moment for decision 
had come with such sharp abruptness that I still didn’t realize the situation, yet 
answered with intuitive defiance to the challenge, 

“ I’ve not got a weapon.” 

“ The boys allowed you mightn’t hev and so I brought some along. You can take 
your choice.” And while he spoke he produced two or three revolvers of different 
sizes and laid them deliberately beside the money upon the office-table. 

Half unconsciously, dazed still by the strangeness and sudden completeness of the- 
situation, I took up the smallest of the revolvers and looked at it almost without seeing 
it. The Sheriff seemed to take my gaze for that of an expert’s curiosity. 

“ It shoots true,” he said meditatively, “there ain’t no doubt about that ; but it’s 
too small to drop a man. I guess it wouldn’t stop any one with grit in him.” 

At once I put the weapon in my side-pocket. 

“ I haven’t got a buggy. How am I to get to Osawotamie? ” 
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“ Mine’s hitched up outside. You ken hev it.” 

Rising to my feet, half mechanically, at once I said, 

“Then we can go.” 

We had nearly reached the door of the office, the Sheriff being about half a pace 
in front of me, when he stopped suddenly, turned his back upon the door, and eye in 
eye said : 

“Don’t play foolish. You’ve no call to go. Ef you’re busy, ef you’ve got 
anythin’ to do, letters to write—I’ll tell the boys you sed so, and that’ll be all ; that’ll 
let you out.” 

Then, half humorously, as it seemed to me, he added, “ You’re a tenderfoot. I 
guess you’d better stick to what you’ve begun upon. That’s the way to do some¬ 
thin’. . . I often think it’s the work 
chooses us, and we’ve just got to get 
down and do it.” 

“No,” I replied angrily, “ I’ve 
told you I had nothing to do ; that’s 
the truth. Perhaps ” (sarcastically) 
“ this work chooses me.” 

As I spoke the Sheriff moved 
away from the door w’hich I opened, 
and then I went down the stairs 
quickly, followed by him. 

As I reached the street I stopped 
for half a moment in utter wonder. 
At that hour in the morning Wash¬ 
ington Street was usually deserted, 
but now it seemed as if half the men 
in the town had taken up places 
around the entrance to Barkman’s 
office stairs. Some sat on barrels 
or boxes (the next store was kept by 
a German, and contained almost 
everything that a man could want 
to eat) tipped up against the shop¬ 
fronts ; others stood about in groups 
or singly ; a few were seated on the 
edge of the sidewalk, with their feet 
in the dust of the street. Conspic¬ 
uous among them was the gigantic 
figure of Martin. He was seated 
upon a small barrel just in front of 
the buggy of the Sheriff. 

“Good-morning,” I said to the 

“‘then I SWEAR YOU IN AS A DEPUTY-SHERIFF OF THE CFOwd, but llO 0116 ailSWered 1116 OF 

UNITED STATES.”' even seemed to see me. Mastering 

myself quickly, I went forward to 
undo the hitching-strap, but as I came near Martin rose, and, divining my intention, 
began to loosen the strap. As I reached him, he said quickly, keeping his back still 
turned to me, and speaking in a low whisper, 

“ Shoot off a joke quick. The boys’ll let up on you then. It’ll be all right. . . . 
Say somethin’, for God’s sake ! ” 

The rough attempt at rescue amused me—loosened the tightness round my heart 
and jaw. I remembered then that I had overpaid him more than once. 

“ I never felt less like joking in my life, Martin, and I guess humour can’t be 
produced to order.” 

As Martin finished tying the hitching-strap, I gathered the reins in my hand and 
prepared to get into the buggy. Just as I was fairly seated he stepped to the side of 
the open vehicle, and, holding out his hand, said, “ Good-day,” adding, as our hands 
clasped, “ You’ve got grit.” 

“Good-day, Martin! Good-day, Sheriff! Good-day, boys!” 

To my surprise there came a chorus of answering “ Good days ! ” as I drove up* 
the street. 
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A few hundred yards I went, and then turned to the right past the post-office, and 
so on for a quarter of a mile, till I reached the quick descent from the bluff, on which 
the town was built, to the river. There, on my left, on the very verge of the bluff, 
stood the Sheriff’s house with the long, low jail attached to it. Down the hill I drove, 
and across the bridge and out into the open country, along the dusty prairie-track. 
Full five miles I drove rapidly, more than half way to Osawotamie, and then I drew 
the horse to a standstill, and sat in the buggy to think. 

Now at length I realized the whole situation. Courage was the one virtue which 
these men understood and the one upon which they prided themselves. I, a stranger, 
a “tenderfoot,” had questioned the courage of the boldest among them, and "this 
mission was their answer to my insolence. It was the “ boys ” who had planned the 
plot, not the Sheriff; clearly he wanted to let me out of it ; he would have been glad 
there in the office if I had said that I was busy ; he did not like to put his work on 
any one else. And yet he must profit by my going. Were I shot the whole country 
would rise against Williams ; whereas if I shot Williams the Sheriff would be relieved 
of the task. Vaguely I wondered whether the fact of his having married made any 

difference to the Sheriff. Perhaps-and yet it wasn’t the Sheriff; it was the “boys” 

who wanted to teach me a lesson. Public opinion was dead against me. “ I had 
come into a game when I wasn’t wanted, and I had never even paid the a?ite 
wasn’t that Morris’s phrase ? Of course it was all clear now. I had never given any 
proof of courage, as most likely all the rest had at some time or other. That was the 
a?ite Morris meant. ... I saw, too, how not only the Sheriff but Martin would 
have saved me had I used the door of escape which each in turn had held wide open 
for me. Neither of them wished to push the malice to the last hour of act, and 
Martin at least, and probably the Sheriff, also had taken my quick, half-unconscious 
words and action as proof of reckless determination. Then it was clear. If I meant 
to live in the West I must go through with the matter. . . . 

^ But what nonsense it all was ! Here was I, not only hands but head, with some¬ 
thing to do in the world : should I chuck away my life in the attempt to bring a 
desperate ruffian to justice ? And who could say that Williams was a ruffian ? It was 
plain that his quarrel with the Sheriff was one of old date and purely personal. 
Evidently he had “ stopped ” Judge Shannon simply and solely to bring about a duel 
with the Sheriff. Why should I fight the Sheriff’s duels for him? Justice had nothing 
to do with the matter. I did not even know on which side Right was. And so on 
and on to the conclusion that I had better turn the horse’s head northward, drive as far 
and as fast as I could, and take the train as soon as I could out of the country. But even 
as I saw that this conclusion was the only reasonable one, I felt that I could not carry it 
into action. To run away was impossible ; my cheeks flushed as I thought of it. 
What was to be done then ? 

Was I to give my life for a stupid practical joke ? Yes ! Even so ; a voice in me 
seemed to answer clear and sharp. It would be well if a man could always choose 
the cause for which he risks his life, but now and then he should throw it away for a 
reason that may seem to him totally inadequate. What, then, was to be done ? You 
must go on to Osawotamie and arrest Williams, and bring him in to Wichita. And 
if he won’t come? Then you must shoot him—“ alive or dead ” you’re charged to 
deliver him at the Sheriff’s house. That’s plain. Now then, no more thinking, drive 
straight ahead and act as if you represented outraged society and as if Williams were 
a desperate criminal. That’s all. It’s got to be done. 

My thinking ended, I picked up the reins and drove rapidly on. At the next 
section-line I turned to the right, and after driving about two miles further saw 
Osawotamie before me. Again I drew up and laid the reins on the dashboard. I 
took the revolver out of my side-pocket and examined it. It was a four-shooter, and 
although small, the bore was larger than I had expected it to be. I took out a cart¬ 
ridge and looked at it ; it was brand-new. Satisfied, I put the cartridge in again, 
cocked the trigger, and placed the weapon carefully in my right-side jacket pocket. 
Then I took up the reins once more and drove on towards the houses. Soon I entered 
the single^ street of straggling frame-buildings called, at that time, Osawotamie. 
After passing a few dozen houses I saw, on the right, one which looked to me like a 
saloon. That was evidently the place to stop. There were several hitching-posts, 
and the house boasted two green Venetian blinds put upon rollers, to take the place of 
a door—the usual sign, in those days, of a drinking-saloon in the West. 

Carefully and slowly, so as not to shift the position of the revolver, I got out of 
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the buggy, and after hitching up the horse, entered the saloon. Coming in out of the 
glare of the sunshine I at first could see but indistinctly in the darkened bar-room. 
But soon my eyes grew accustomed to the dim light, and I went over to the bar that 
ran to my left half-way down the room. I could just see the head and shoulders of 
the barkeeper, and I asked him for a lemon squash. 

“ Anything in it? ” he asked lazily, almost without lifting his eyes. 

“ No ; Pm thirsty and hot.” 

“ I guessed that was about the figger,” he replied. 

And then slowly he got up and began to mix the drink with his back to me : he 
was in his shirt-sleeves. 

I used the opportunity to look quietly round the room. Three steps from me stood 
a tall man, lazily leaning with his right arm on the bar, his fingers touching a half- 



‘THEN I’m sent TO ARREST YOU, AND YOU MUST COME WITH ME TO WICHITA 


filled glass. He seemed to be looking past me and not at me, and so with a glance I 
had time to take in his appearance. In shirt-sleeves, like the barkeeper, he had a 
belt about his waist, and to the belt were attached two large revolvers with white 
ivory handles. The man’s face was distinctly good-looking, with heavy but not irregular 
features, bronzed fair skin, blue eyes probably, long* brown moustache not ill-kept. 

He seemed strong and lithe of form, as if h^ had not done much hard bodily work. 
Nothing distorts the figure like labour. There was no one else to be seen in the room 
save one man, who seemed to be sleeping in the far corner with his head on his 
arms, which were outflung upon a table. Just as I had finished my scrutiny of the 
room and its inmates, the barkeeper put my squash before me on the counter, and I 
drank eagerly. I suppose excitement had made me thirsty, for I knew that the crisis 
must be near at hand, but I felt no other emotion or sensation save that of a dry throat. 
Quietly I put the glass back upon the bar, and, in lazy fashion yawning, put my hand 
in my pocket on che revolver hilt. I felt that I could draw it out at once. 

Then to the barkeeper : 

“ Say, do you know the folk here in Osawotamie? ” 

After a pause he replied, 

“ Most on ’em, I g'uess ! ” 

Another pause and then a further question : 
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“ Do you know Tom Williams ? ” 

The eyes looked at me with a faint light of surprise in them, they looked away 
again, and came back with short but not hasty glances. And then— 

“ Maybe you’re a friend of hisn ? ” 

No, I don’t know him, but I should like to meet him ! ” 

“Would you, though !” Turning half round, the barkeeper took down a bottle 
and glass, and poured "out some whisky, seemingly for his own consumption. Then— 
“ I guess he’s not hard to meet isn’t Williams, ef you and me mean the same 
Williams ! ” 

“ I guess we do,” I replied ; “ Tom Williams is the man’s name.” 

“Thet’s me,” said the tall man who was leaning on the bar near me, “ thet’s my 
name ! ” 

“Are you the Williams that stopped Judge Shannon yesterday ? ” 

“I don’t know his name,” came the quiet reply, “but I stopped a man in a 
buckboard.” 

Drawing my revolver, and pointing it low down on his breast, I said, 

“ Then I’m sent to arrest you, and you must come with me to Wichita ! ” 

Without changing his lazy posture, or a muscle of his face, he asked in the same 
quiet voice— 

“ Say ! What does this mean, anyway ? Who sent yo?i to arrest meV 
“ Sheriff Johnson,” I answered. 

At once Williams stood up straight, and said, as if in amazement, with a quick 
loud voice— 

“ Sheriff Johnson sent you to arrest meV' 

“Yes,” I retorted, “Sheriff Samuel Johnson swore me in this morning as his 
deputy, and charged me to bring you into Wichita.’’ 

As if in wondering amazement Williams repeated, “ Sheriff Samuel Johnson ! ” 
“Yes,” I repeated, “ Samuel Johnson, Sheriff of Elwood County.” 

“ See here,” suddenly said Williams, in forcible but quieter tone, “what sort of a 
man is he, anyway ? What does he figger like ? ” 

“Oh,” I replied, somewhat impatiently, “ he’s a little shorter than I am, with a 
brown beard and bluish eyes—a square-built sort of man.” 

“ Hell ! ” The tone now was one of savage rage. 

“Put that thing up!” Williams said, as if to himself, and as if he were too 
absorbed in thought to notice whether I put the thing up or not. Needless to say, 
I had no intention of putting the revolver back into my pocket at his order. Then he 
asked quietly, 

“ What age man might this Johnson be ? ” 

“ About forty or forty-five, I should think.” 

“And right off Samuel Johnson swore you in and sent you to bring me in to 
Wichita—and him Sheriff?” 

“Yes,” I replied, impatiently, “that’s so.” 

“ Great God 1 ” exclaimed Williams, bringing his clenched right hand down on the 
bar. “ Here, Jake 1 ” turning to the man asleep in the corner, and again he shouted 
“Jake!” Then, with a rapid change, and speaking impatiently as if irritated, he 
went on, turning to me : 

“ Put that thing up, I say.” 

And now the barkeeper spoke too : “I guess when Tom ses you kin put it up, 
you kin. You hain’t got no use for it.” 

The changes of Williams’ tone from wonder to wrath and then to quick decisive¬ 
ness showed me, too, that the doubt in him had been laid, and that I had nothing to 
do with the decision at which he had arrived, whatever that decision might be. I 
understood, too, enough of the Western spirit to know that Williams would take no 
unfair advantage of me, so I uncocked the revolver and put it back into my pocket. 
In the meantime Jake had got up from his resting-place in the corner and had made 
his way sleepily to the bar. Evidently Jake had taken more to drink than was good 
for him, though he was not now really drunk. 

“Give me and Jake a glass, barkeeper,” said Williams ; “and this gentleman, 
too, if he’ll drink with me, and take one yourself with us.” 

“ No,” said the barkeeper, sullenly, “ I’ll not drink to any such damned foolish¬ 
ness. And Jake won’t either.” 
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‘‘Oh, yes, he will,” said Williams, almost cheerily, “and so will you, George. 
You won’t go back on me ? ” 

“ No, ril be just damned if I do,” said the barkeeper, half conquered. 

“ What’ll you take, sir?” said Williams then, turning to me. 

“ The barkeeper knows my figger,” I said, half jestingly, not yet understanding 
the situation, but convinced that it was turning out better than I had expected. 

“ And you, Jake? ” Williams went on. 

“ The old pisen ! ” Jake replied. 

“And now, George, whisky straight for you and me—the Bourbon,” continued 


Williams, with cheerful resolution. 

Without a word more the barkeeper put the drinks upon the bar ; as soon as the 
glasses were drained Williams spoke again, putting out his hand to Jake at the same 
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“Good-bye, old man, for the present, but saddle up in two hours, and ef 1 don’t 
come then, you kin clear—but I guess I’ll be with you.” 

“ Good-bye, George ! ” 

“ Good-bye, Tom,” replied the barkeeper, taking the proffered hand, still half- 
unwillingly, “ if you’re stuck on it ; but the game is to wait for ’em here—anyway 
that’s how I’d play it.” 

A laugh and shake of the head, then Williams turned to me. 

“ Now, sir. I’m ready if you are,” and on the word we both walked towards the 
door, when suddenly Jake broke in— 

“ Say, Tom, ain’t I to come along?” 

“ No, Jake, I’ll play this hand alone,” said Williams, and two minutes later he and 
I were seated in the buggy, driving towards Wichita. 

We had gone for more than a mile, had left Osawotamie far behind, I remember, 
when Williams spoke again. He began very quietly as if confiding his thoughts 
to me. 

“ See here, I don’t want to make .no mistake about this business—it ain’t worth 
while. I’m sure you’re right, and Sheriff Samuel Johnson sent you, but, maybe, ef 
you was to think you could kinder bring him before me. There might be two of the 
name, the age, the looks. Though it ain’t likely.” Then, as if a sudden inspiration 
had come to him -- 
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“ Where did he come from, this Johnson, do you know? ” 

“ I believe he came'from Pleasant Hill, Missouri. Pvc heard that he left after a 
row with his partner, and it seems to me that his partner’s name was Williams. But 
that you ought to know better than I do. By the by, there is one sign by which 
Sheriff Johnson can always be recognized : he has lost the little finger of his left 
hand. They say he caught Williams’ bowie with that hand and shot him with the 
right. But why he had to light out I don’t know, if Williams drew on him first.” 

“ Wall,” replied Williams, now I’m satisfied, but I guess you hain’t got that 
story O.K. ; maybe you don’t know how it began ; maybe Williams didn’t draw fust ; 
maybe he was in the right all the way along ; maybe—but there I — the first cards 
don’t decide everythin’. Your Sheriff’s the man—that’s enuff fur me.” 

After this no word was spoken for miles. As we drew near to the bridge leading 
into the town of Wichita I noticed half a dozen men standing about. Generally the 
place was deserted, so the fact astonished me a little. But I said nothing. We had 
scarcely passed over half the length of the bridge, however, before I saw that there 
were quite twenty men lounging about the Wichita end of it. Before I' had time to 
think, Williams spoke with a sneer. “ I guess he’s got out all the vigilantes ; ” and 
then bitterly, The boys in old Mizzouri wouldn’t believe this ef I told it on him, the 
doggoned mean cuss ! ” 

Slowly we paced across the bridge. (It was forbidden to drive at faster than a 
walk over the rickety structure.) Then we passed through the knot of men, who did 
not seem to see us, although I knew several of them, and toiled up the hill. As I 
turned to the right to reach the gate of the Sheriff’s house, again I noticed that knots 
of men were standing about. No one seemed to talk or do anything save whistle. I 
drew up at the sidewalk, my task at length accomplished. Quickly I threw down the 
reins and jumped out of the buggy to hitch up the horse. I had the hitching-rein 
loose in my hand, when suddenly I became conscious of something going on behind 
me. It was like the stillness that foreruns the storm. As I turned round this is what 
I saw :—Williams was standing on the side walk in front of the low wooden fence, a 
revolver in either hand, but both pointing negligently to the ground ; the Sheriff had 
just come down the steps from the stoop of his house : in his hands also were revolvers ; 
his deputy, Jarvis, had just taken the first step from the stoop. 

Suddenly Williams spoke. “Johnson, you sent for me, and I’ve come.” 

As the Sheriff answered firmly, “ I did ! ” I saw the hands of both rise, and then 
crack ! crack ! crack ! in quick succession, three or four or five shots—I don’t know 
how many. At the first report, it seemed to me, the Sheriff fell forward on his face. 
Then I saw Williams running along the sidewalk ; I saw, too, the knots of men at the 
corner, through whom he must pass, close together ; then came another report, and 
at the same moment Williams stopped, turned slowly half round and sank down in a 
heap like an empty sack. 

I hurried to him along the sidewalk ; he had fallen almost as a tailor sits, only his 
head was between his knees. As I lifted him up I saw the blood oozing from his fore¬ 
head. The men were around me. I heard them say, 

“ A denied good shot ! Took him in the back of the head ! Jarvis kin shoot ! ” 

Then they went on, carrying me dazed with them, through the gate to where the 
Sheriff lay. Some one had turned him over on his back. As I looked I saw them 
tear open his shirt, and'there on the right side of the broad chest were two little blue 
marks, each in the centre of a small mound of pink flesh. 

As the crowd opened its ranks, I saw Jarvis leaning against the steps of the 
stoop : blood was trickling down his left shoulder. 

“ I ain’t much hurt,” he said, “ but I guess the Sheriff’s got it bad.” 

I rose slowly from my knees by the Sheriff’s side and turned to the gate. As one 
in a dream I got into the buggy and drove down the street, and stopped before the 
office ; there I left the horse standing, and went up stairs and opened the door, and sat 
down in the swinging chair. The sunlight that came through the window on my 
right seemed strange to me, the landscape unfamiliar. A sense of miserable waste 
and loss weighed upon me. And then came an understanding of the ephemeral petti¬ 
ness of life. “There’s nothing serious in Mortality;” the bitter contempt of the 
words seemed to bring me a sort of consolation. 
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TAYLOR. 

HE rooks no longer build their nests in the 
Temple Gardens, and the thrushes and red¬ 
breasts, which, even fifty years ago, were wont 
to haunt the suburban gardens in the neighbour¬ 
hood of what are now the main arteries of 
London traffic have long since retired before the 
ever-rising tide of bricks and mortar. Neverthe¬ 
less what is left of London bird-life has not 
ceased to be interesting. On the contrary as 
the fog-pall has thickened over modern Babylon 
it has acquired a new interest which is peculiar 
to itself. 

It is early morning in the month of May, 
and I am leaning against the window case¬ 
ment. It is light, but still some time before 
sunrise, and the air has that feeling which 
is peculiar to London air only at this time of year and in this hour out of twenty- 
four. The faint fresh odour brings into the mind for a moment a vision of a far off 
lake amongst my native hills from whose still surface the mist is just now beginning 
to rise, and the familiar cry of the coot as she sails out from the sedge, where during 
the night she has added another speckled egg to the store in her floating nest among 
the tail bulrushes: As I lean out of the window and catch the rumble of a belated cab 
my ears are filled with a peculiar noise which Londoners do not often listen to , for^ it 
is only to be heard about this time, and this is just the hour at which the great city 
falls into such short and fitful sleep as she gets. In the still air it sounds not unlike an 
army of stone-cutters at w*ork with chisels and mallets on hard stone ; but strange to 
say it does not come from anything so harsh as steel and stone, but from the throats 
of innumerable sparrows. 

It is everywhere, along the street, on the slates overhead, in the trees in the gardens 
below, and a good deal of it comes from the sooty ivy on the wall where the birds have 
their nests. As the grey light growls brighter the eye begins to follow the movements 
of the birds in the back gardens below, and the sight is one worth seeing. It is the London 
sparrow^ at work in the breeding season during the first hour after the dawn. The 
incessant chirruping which goes on comes principally from the young birds. Some of 
them are still fledglings in the nests hidden away out of sight; others are standing 
about in lines and groups, along the ledge under the roofs, on the walls and palings, 
and on the branches of the trees. They are cold after the night and sit huddled up m 
their feathers, and they are all hungry. Their impatient cries drive the old birds 
frantic ; I can see these going and coming in short quick flights over the opposite 
house to and from the deserted cab-rank in the adjacent street ; they are hopping with 
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quick anxious gait over the gravel below exploring everywhere for food ; they are 
round the doors, on the window-sills and in the dust-bins. Few morsels will escape 
their sharp eyes ; the city is asleep and they have the world to themselves. ^ 

An interesting study in bird life is the London sparrow now. All the birds are not 
looking for food. Some are collecting building materials and are making short flights 
backwards and forwards, returning with straws, bits of rag, and odds and ends in 
their beaks. This is not the first venture in housekeeping with these ; they have 
already reared one brood this year, and now they have begun again, and they will rear 
another before the season is out. The London sparrow is a by-word and proverb 
among birds for his breeding propensities ; poor little fellow! it is the only way in 
which he can manage to make headway against the risks which continually beset 
his life, and the consequent high death-rate amongst his tribe. 

Look at the crowd of eager nest-builders around that heap of house-sweep¬ 
ings against the dust-bin yonder. One after another of the little odds and 
ends of rubbish are taken up, weighed 
in the tiny bills, and found wanting 
according to some occult standard of 
the sparrow mind, until at last one 
suggests some element of fitness and 
the owner flies merrily away with his 
find. To give them their due these 
nest-builders look a somewhat dis¬ 
reputable lot. Sooty they are, hard 
worked, and with many a feather 
missing. The cab-horse has a lux¬ 
urious and well-to-do look compared 
with a London sparrow in the height 
of the breeding season. The latter 
quarrels with his comrades for straws, 
loses his tail-feathers in duels and 
love-affairs, plucks out his breast 
feathers himself to line his nest, and 
works himself to the bone for his 
family in the intervals of quarrelling 
and love-making. 

A quick harsh note and a flutter cock and hen sparrows, drawn by george lodge. 
of wings. Every sparrow has left the 

ground. One looks round to find the cause of the alarm, but sees nothing at first. But 
we have been on the brink of a tragedy. A familiar form comes out from behind 
the wooden paling which tops the brick wall of the garden ; it is my own cat, 
and he slinks into the open with that foolish sullen look peculiar to all the members of 
the feline tribe when they have been balked of their prey. I call him softly by^ his 
name and he looks up and blinks his grey eyes at me. The marks of nocturnal dissi¬ 
pation are upon him. As he walks along the wall one may see the advantage of that 
grey fur striped with dark lines which is so common among the London cats ; in the 
half light he is almost invisible on the dull back-ground. The London cats mostly go 
their own ways and natural selection is only slightly tempered by human interference. 
This one walked into our house as a kitten and we took him in ; he was housed and 
fed and petted ; but a street arab he was born and will remain. From an early age 
he took to sparrow-hunting ; we tried to break the old Adam in him, but after he had 
tasted blood and the pleasures of the chase the attempt had to be given up in despair. 
Some one sat in the room with him and a young tame sparrow for four hours scarcely 
taking eyes olf him. Blandishments were tried, but he was deaf to them ; the 
attempt was given up and a stick was tried, but his spirit was unaffected. He feared 
the stick but he meant to have the sparrow—and he had it, under our eyes. He 
killed it with a stroke of his paw at a distance of some two feet even while he crouched 
down in fear from the punishment he knew would follow. I do not think any power 
could curb the lust for sparrow-killing in that grey blinking creature on the^ wall. 

He is off now after some other mischief and the sparrows come back again. Along 
the flower border there is a dark discoloured patch. It has been raining recently and 
it was here that the water collected in a shallow pool. The water is gone, absorbed 
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by the sandy sub-soil beneath, and the surface is covered with a thin film of black 
mud, on which here and there the blades of a tiny bunch of grass lie stretched out, 
whitened now^ wdth the heavy dew they have gathered in the night. It is just the spot 
the earthworms like to come to the surface to feed in, and last night has been a night 
such as they love ; one can see the fresh casts which have been thrown up since the 
rain. One of the blue and pink burrow’ers has evidently come to the surface to stay, 
and he wriggles feebly and aimlessly on the moist ground. Presently a sparrow hops 
this way, the early bird is about to have his worm you think. But no he passes by 
and almost over it without appearing to see it. 

The sparrow is no lover of creeping things, but it comes quite as a surprise 
many of his admirers to to learn that he is a vegetarian. Yet this is the trait 
in his character which will probably earn for him a place in history. It is 
because he is a vegetarian that the English sparrow has followed in the wake 

of the great Anglo- 
Saxon invasion of 
the world’s wilder¬ 
nesses., even as his 
ancestors probably 
followed long ages 
ago in the wake of 
the Aryan invasion 
of Europe. The 
sparrow does not 
love the wood and 
the silent haunts of 
nature. He follows 
the settler with a 
very practical pur¬ 
pose in his head; 
he comes to steal 
his corn, and to hang 
about the homestead 
to pick up scraps. 
He is no solitary 
hunter of winged 
and creeping things 
in waste places, but 

has always grown fat amongst the sheaves and pig-troughs of his patron. Nor has 
the revolution in our habits affected the sparrow. In these days some of us, alas ! no 
longer keep flocks and herds or grow our own corn ; Ave show an unmistakable 
tendency to crowd together in towns; we shut out. most of the sky and cover the 
face of nature for league upon league with bricks and asphalt ; nearly every feathered 
thing retires before the desolation we make. But the sparrow remains, for our habits 
suit him better than ever. 

It is because the sparrow is a vegetarian that he is the only wild bird which really 
lives in London. We have many occasional feathered visitors to favoured spots in 
London, but none of them except the sparrow can truly be said to inhabit the great 
circle twelve miles in diameter whichs tretches outwards from St. Paul’s. Here it is that 
the sparrow has the world practically to himself. For him our hundreds of miles of 
streets spread daily a bounteous feast; even the poorest neighbourhoods And him a 
congenial home, and their dust-bins and cab-ranks spread a table continually before 
him in the presence of his enemies the cats. No wonder the London sparrow endures 
the soot and risks the cats, few others of the feathered tribe have their daily bread 
provided so regularly. 

Frank Buckland used to say that the London sparrows went out of town in August 
and took to the corn-fields. Some of the sparrows in the outskirts of the city may do 
this, but it cannot be true of the London sparrow proper for he has no reason to migrate, 
and he is certainly never absent from his usual haunts. Did the London sparrow take it 
into his head to strike wing for the country it would be avast exodus and the Kentish 
farmer might almost as hopefully prepare for a flight of locusts. 

The song thrush and the blackbird are still visitors to the open spaces and private 
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gardens in suburban London. The thrush may occasionally be both seen and heard 
in Kensington Gardens and Regent’s Park, especially in the early morning. The 
thrush though a shy bird loves the earthworm and he likes to hunt it amongst the 
short grass or under the fallen leaves, one reason doubtless why he still finds so many 
spots which suit him in and about London. It would be hard to find earthworms 
anywhere so plentiful as they are in many of the open spaces in London. Whether 
this is the result of abundant food and a favourable soil, or of the absence of the 
enemies which keep them in check, or of the great age of the turf which is not 
broken up from time to time as it would be if under cultivation, it is difficult to say. 
Probably all three conditions have something to do with it. Kensington Gardens 
in particular is at the present time a splendid hunting ground ; all through last 
winter, even in frosty weather, I was 
able to get a constant supply there 
for some frogs with no further aid 
than the point of my umbrella. 

The starling is another bird which 
hunts the earthworm and which is 
occasionally to be seen on the turf in 
the Parks and open spaces in Lon¬ 
don. There is no bird which goes to 
work in such businesslike fashion ; his 
constant swingings from side to side 
so as to work the ground on both sides 
of him, the incessant jerking of his 
head up and down as he drives his 
beak inquiringly into the earth, and 
his motions varied eveiy now and 
then by a short quick run as he seeks 
a more favourable spot, all combine to 
give one the idea that the bird feels he 
has not got a moment to lose over his 
work. The starling breeds in large 
numbers round London and is said to 
be on the increase in some neigh¬ 
bourhoods, Chislehurst for instance. 

He frequents the better class villa- 
residences a good deal, and likes to 
build in holes in trees or about houses. 

He particularly affects a hole in the 
wall out of reach or a broken roof. 

Starlings are generally to be seen in 
the open spaces in London in flocks the starling. 

of three or four birds to a dozen. 

Last January I counted twenty-five birds in a single flock on the turf in Gray’s Inn 
Gardens. 

One of the most interesting birds which still figure in London bird life is, beyond 
doubt, the rook. His connection with London is historic. We arc all familiar with 
Goldsmith’s experiences of the rooks which he watched at work on their nests in the 
Temple Gardens. The rook has however long since forsaken the precincts of the Temple 
and even living memory cannot now connect him with the place. But it may surprise 
many Londoners to hear that we have still a rookery in the very centre of London, a 
sight which certainly constitutes one of the greatest curiosities connected with the 
city. 

Almost within a stone’s throw of fne heart of London, a little to the east of where 
Chancery Lane debouches into High Holborn, one may notice on the opposite side of 
the way a low archway. Through it a passage leads between high buildings to an 
open space nearly surrounded on all sides by legal offices. The place is known as 
Gray’s Inn Gardens, and is well kept and little frequented. The sooty stretch of grass 
which looks as green and fresh as it is possible to look, in the centre of London, is 
studded with a large number of tall plane trees in good condition which give the place 
a charmingly rural aspect quite unexpected in such a quarter. It is here, separated 
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by some miles on every side from the open country, that there still exists in dwindling* 
numbers one of the most ancient colonies of rooks ; the nests still hang in the branches 
of the plane trees and up to the present the birds have always returned in the spring 
to put them in repair and hatch out their young. 

At one time this rookery was far more extensive than it is now. Even in 1878 
there were twenty eight full nests in the breeding season ; this year I count eighteen 
nests only. An interesting feature of the place, and one which, doubtless, tends to 
attach the colony to it, is the care which is taken of the birds. They are fed regularly, 
the food given being dog-biscuit steeped in water. It is spread by the gardener on an 
enclosed mound in the centre of the gardens, and it proves very attractive to a host 
of sparrows as well as to the rooks. 

The rook, most conservative of all birds as he is, is now almost driven out of 
London. Even twelve years ago there were still several fairly extensive rookeries in 
London. Writing so recently as 1878 Dr. E. Hamilton gives in the Zoologist an 
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account of the rook in London which seems to separate the time by a long interval 
from the present. The rookery in Kensington Gardens was then still in existence and 
was said to contain thirty-one nests, which makes the writer recall with regret, the 
year 1836 when the rookery extended from the Broad Walk to the Serpentine and 
cont^-ined close on one hundred nests. Since some of the higher trees were cut down 
in the gardens some years ago the birds have left the gardens, doubtless never to 
return, and there is not now a single nest in the place. Dr. Hamilton also mentions 
other places which the rooks then frequented but which they have since forsaken. 
He says : “In 1875 a rook’s nest was built and the young hatched out in a tree at the 
back of Hereford Square, Brompton. The following year the birds returned with others 
and ten nests were built in the fine elm and plane trees there.” But in 1879 there is a 
note in the same paper stating that the rooks’ nests near Hereford Square, Brompton, 
which had been for several years frequented in the spring, had been that year deserted, 
the result being attributed to the noise of the workmen in the numerous buildings 
which were being erected in the vicinity. 

This or a similar fate has now befallen nearly all the rook settlements in London. 
That the birds cling so long to their old haunts, despite many incongruous surround¬ 
ings, is due to the well known conservative instincts of the family. The rook is like 
the salmon : when he grows up he goes abroad far afield to sow his wild oats and seek 
his fortune, but when he settles down in life and elects to take upon himself parental 
responsibilities he always returns to the haunts of his youth. So it is that the farnily 
breeding grounds are tenanted from generation to generation until it becomes impossible 
to hold them any longer. Richard Jefferies once suggested the planting of the Thames 
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Embankment thickly with trees in the hope of attracting the rooks to build there ; but 
it is much to be doubted if this plan would now be successful, such feeding grounds 
as are within reach in London, are now very restricted, and are much too trequented 
for the rook’s taste. 

The rook is however still occasionally to be seen in London. He used to affect the 
grounds of Lambeth Palace as much as anywhere, probably because of the seclusion. 
He might sometimes be seen there at work on the sward, or perched on a sooty 
branch of one of the trees that have become almost as black as his own plumage. 
In his visits to town he may be seen at times accompanied by his friend the 
jackdaw. It would be interesting to know the grounds of the friendship which every¬ 
where seems to prevail between the rooks and the jackdaws. In the winter time in the 
country a flight of rooks is usually seen thickly interspersed with jackdaws. Star¬ 
lings and other gregarious birds often fly with rooks too and mingle with them on 
the ground, but when they take to the wing the former always keep together. The 
jackdaws however mingle with the rooks indiscriminately both on the ground and on 
the wing and even in the roosting places. White of Selborne suggested that 
perhaps the jackdaws followed the rooks from interested motives : “ because rooks 
have a more discerning scent than their attendants and can lead them to spots 
more productive of food. Anatomists,” he quaintly adds, “say that rooks, by 
reason of two large nerves which run down between the eyes into the upper 
mandible, have a more delicate feeling in their beaks than other round-billed birds, 
and can grope for their meat when out of sight. Perhaps then their associates 
attend on them from motives of interest, as greyhounds wait on the motions 
of their finders ; and as lions are said to do on the yelpings of j-ackals.” 

The jackdaws like the rooks used to be much commoner about London 
than they are now. They go in flocks in the winter but pair off in the breed¬ 
ing season. If they bred in London they would probably keep the sparrow down, 
for the jackdaw is rather an awkward neighbour for the smaller birds ; he robs 
their nests and carries off the unfledged young as dainty morsels. Church steeples 
and ivy-covered ruins within easy reach ot the open country are the jackdaw’s 
favourite breeding places. In the absence of such he has forsaken London at 
present; but he will doubtless return to await the advent of Macaulay’s New Zea¬ 
lander, for the promised sketch of the ruins of St. Paul’s would not be complete with¬ 
out him. Cathedral towns he is generally associated wdth. The birds also build in 
the disused chimneys and continue dropping the twigs down until one lodges crosswise 
and holds the others, so enabling* the foundations of the nest to be laid. 

Although the rooks have forsaken Kensington Gardens some interesting country 
birds have recently established themselves there. In recent years some wood-pigeons 
have built their nests and reared their young in the Gardens, and these extremely shy 
birds may now be seen almost any day flying from tree to tree or on the ground 
feeding. These birds must not be confused with the true London pigeon of the blue-rock 
blood, which never takes to the trees and from which the wood-pigeon is quite distinct. 

The term wild bird would technically exclude what is perhaps the most truly 
London bird after the sparrow, namely the pigeon, without which no description 
of bird-life in London would be complete. The London pigeon may not be called 
a wild bird but he is so in reality. He makes his nest where he pleases, and like the 
sparrow and the street arab, he lives in the streets. One of these days the London 
County Council may claim suzerainty over him ; at present he owns allegiance to no 
man. Nearly all the larger public buildings and many of the churches in London are 
inhabited by pigeons ; the birds make their nests in the inaccessible nooks and corners 
of the roofs and they increase and multiply from year to year. St. Paul’s cathedral, 
the British Museum, the Houses of Parliament, Somerset House, the Guildhall, the 
Law Courts, and nearly every building of the kind, has each its own particular flight 
of pigeons. These places with their carved masonry and wide spacious roofs with 
many an aerial nook and cranny offer just the kind of retreat which every descendant 
of the rock-pigeon loves. The pigeons which frequent some of the buildings are fed 
regularly, others forage for themselves, and it is one of the pleasantest sights of the 
city, and not an uncommon one, to see the London cabby emptying the remains of his 
nose-bag in the middle of a flock of pigeons which show every sign of appreciation of 
the largess. 

One of the most interesting things about the London pigeon is the way in which 
he is working out and confirming one of the most striking of the Darwinian 
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theories. The wild pigeons in London are be3^ond doubt the descendants of stra}^ 
birds which, finding food plentiful, took to their present rnode of life, and their numbers 
are still occasional!}' recruited by tame birds which join them with the usual instinct 
of pigeons in such cases. The present pigeons are in fact the descendants of a motley 
crew of birds of many breeds and all colours. It is generally acknowledged that 
all varieties of our domestic pigeon came originally from one wild species, the 
common blue-rock, still found wild on many parts of the coast. This bird has a 
characteristic colour and very peculiar markings which distinguish it from all other 
species of pigeons throughout the world. The colour is slaty-blue, and the wings 

are marked with two dark trans¬ 
verse bands, the tail feathers 
having also a dark band across 
the end, while the outer tail- 
feathers are edged with white at 
the base. Despite the many 
distinct breeds of domestic 
pigeons at the present day, not 
only is it held that they are all 
descended from a common stock, 
but it is asserted, that if all the 
varieties were turned loose and 
allowed to inter-breed freely, their 
descendants would, in course of 
time, all once more return to this 
blue-rock type in which they all 
originated. The London pigeon 
is doing something to work out 
this experiment. Any one who 
watches a flock of the pigeons 
which frequent the buildings in 
London will certainly see amongst 
them traces of many breeds and 
will find nearly all the colours 
represented. The blue-rock is, 
however, the predominant type 
and there is little doubt that if 
uninterrupted it would be only a 
question of time till it extinguished 
all minor peculiarities. 

One result of the crowding of 
buildings in the central parts of 
London is that winged insect life 
is driven away, and as it has failed 
the swallows have retreated to 
the suburban fringes of London. 
The swallow like the rook has no 
objection to town life in itself, but insect food must be abundmit to enable it to thrive. 
Early last September, great numbers of swallows were to be seen in the Crystal Palace 
neighbourhood circling high up in the air previous to their annual flight. For some 
days previously they were to be noticed from the South Eastern Railway, between St. 
John’s and Grove Park stations, perched together in groups on every available 
roosting-place and chattering loudly as they always do in these yearly meetings. 

The swallow breeds freely round London. It is indeed curious to see the attach¬ 
ment of this shy gentle bird to the places frequented by man and the buildings used by 
him. The rafters of a roomy shed is the place which, above all others, the swallow 
loves to build in, failing this he is content with a place under the eaves or he will make 
shift as best he can with any other corner about the house. Like the sparrow the 
swallow has always been with us, and he probably twittered from his clay built nest 
beneath the roof-tree of our Aryan forefathers ; he has clung to us through all the 
varying phases of our architectural progress, and he takes to the capital of the 
Corinthian column as a nesting place as familiarly as he probably did to the crevices 
in the roof of the family cave in primeval times. Even our habit of living in towns 
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does not drive him away, and it is only when his food supply fails that he retires from 
the London smoke and leaves us alone with the sparrow. 

It may have occurred to others, as it has to me, to question whether some explana¬ 
tion is not to be sought of the curious habit which the swallow so persistently clings 
to, of building its nest about our houses. There is no reason why we should expect 
to find the swallow, like the sparrow, in association with man. It is by nature a shy 
bird ; we do not provide for it in any way, for it subsists on a diet of insects which it 
hunts abroad on the wing ; and, above all, it is a migrant, leaving us after a short 
interval for strange quarters in distant lands. Why is it that such a bird should come 
and build its nest familiarly round our windows and under our eaves ? I have often 
wondered whether there may not be some connection between the instincts of the 
swallow and the rock-dwelling habits of our ancestors the cave-men. Judging by the 
relics which he 
has left behind 
him, primeval 
man must have 
occupied and for 
enormously long 
periods most of 
the suitable caves 
within reach in 
the greater part 
of the world. 

The swallow is 
naturally a cave- 
frequenting bird ; 
it builds and 
breeds in great 
numbers about 
the roofs and 
walls of caves at 
the present time, 

and beyond doubt it must often have been the sharer of these rocky shelters of early 
man. 

The sparrowhawk is a casual visitor to London and the neighbourhood, and like 
all his kind he is often mobbed by the swallows and other birds. Here on a southern 
Common just outside the smoke zone one may see him sometimes. The swallows 
have been flying all the afternoon over the smooth surface of the pond, dipping oc¬ 
casionally into the tepid water, and in the still air sending the tiny wavelets travelling 
all the way to the distant edges. The house-martins distinguished by the white patch 
on the lower part of the back fly in and out amongst them. But what is this excite¬ 
ment which has suddenly come amongst the birds? They have forsaken the water 
and are flying overhead, the swallow’s shrill excited note—tweet—tweet—coming from 
several throats at once. The eye travels inquiringly round. There is a flash of wings 
at the corner of the copse where the furze ceases and the white-thorns grow thickly, 
followed by a little bird-like cry of agony. A sparrowhawk has swooped down 
among the bushes and some little nest of half-fledged yellow-hammers hidden 
in the gorse, has been orphaned. Now you may see the meaning of the swallow’s 
note of alarm ; the air is full of birds which seem to have gathered as if by magic. 
The hawk has secured his prey and stands for a moment holding it beneath him in his 
talons on a branch of the stunted oak. The swallows dash down furiously at him 
within an inch of his head screaming loudly as they pass and rise again on the wing. 
He is off now with his prize in the direction of the wood mobbed by the whole troop 
of birds which continue screaming in anger and making dashes at him the whole of 
the way. Nature is still red in tooth and claw even in these quiet neighbourhoods 
close to London. The excitement amongst the swallows does not calm down for a 
long time. 

The great city grows apace and the feathered tribe retires steadily before* it. 
Even our parks and open spaces do not seem to tempt the birds to linger with us. 
The nightingale still sings on Hampstead Heights, and the blackbird pipes on the 
fringes of Clapham Park ; but even there they are in retreat before the speculative 
builder. Only the sparrow and the pigeon remain with us. 
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BOSTON: THE CAPITAL OF THE FENS. 

By JOHN E. LOCKING. 

With Illustrations by W. HAROLD OAKLEY. 

M any years ago, when the Romans and the Saxons were fighting for this little 
island of ours, and the making of England had but just begun, a pious man 
went down into the fen country, and founded the monastery of St. Botolph at the 
mouth of the Witham. A town soon sprang up round the religious house, and 
became known to fame as St. Botolph’s town or Boston. After a career of several 
hundred years Boston has settled down into the usual peaceful and sleepy life of an 
English provincial place. The artist and the antiquary will find it a happy hunting 
ground, and the gentle reader cannot fail to grasp the moral of its rise and progress. 

A child of fickle fortune once, Boston in Lincolnshire has a history which can rival 
in point of antiquity and importance many a richer and many a larger place in England. 
For did not our Boston have its day, so to speak, long before the New World was 
discovered, and long before the Liverpools and Birminghams began to make a noise ? 
In the very earliest days of England our little town was absorbing a large proportion 
of the trade with Germany and Flanders, and indeed was taking a place only third 
down the list of English ports. For a few years London even had to sing small, and 
Boston carried a third of the customs of the whole kingdom on its sturdy shoulders, 
earning then for itself the title of capital of the Fens. 

Only to think of it ! Here in King John’s time was Boston sending out its ships to 
German and French and Spanish ports, bringing back wine, leather, and all the other 
good things of those countries, and its streets were crowded with merchants and 
traders from all parts of England. Who would believe it, to look at it now ? No one 
would, when visiting the town to-day, think that this quaint, quiet, sleepy borough 
had ever done anything but pass the hours in peace and solitude, under the shadow of 
its glorious church, within sight of the treacherous waters of the North Sea. 

To the early history of Boston or Botolph’s town we have numerous references. 
The first historical notice is in the ‘‘ Saxon Chronicle,” which states that St. Botolph 
built a monastery here upon a desert piece of ground given him for that purpose by 
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Ethelmund, king” of the South Angles.” In consequence of unfriendly visits from 
marauding Danes, who sacked the place, there is no mention of it in the Domesday 
Book. These Danish days saw many changes in Lincolnshire. Hordes of foreigners 
came then, many but to plunder and depart, and a few to remain and make their mark 
on the face of the land. Of these latter were the Romans, who built a station some¬ 
where near the site of the present Boston, though probably it was merely a fort or 



garrison to defend the mouth of the Witham. Considering that Lincoln (Lindum), 
further up the river, was a Roman station of the very first rank and importance, we 
can rest assured they would never have left such a door open to the enemy ; for the 
Witham, then a much more navigable river, was the highway to Lincoln. The Romans 
left some permanent works in the county. Their drainage and land improvements 
were stable and of truly Roman solidity. These were planned and executed under 
their guidance by a colony of foreigners brought over possibly from Belgium, a country 
of similar formation. There was the Car-dyke from the Welland to the Witham near 
Lincoln, some forty miles ; the West Lode, made to carry off the upland waters by 
its communications with the Welland at 
Spalding ; and the old sea-dyke, by popular 
tradition put dowm to the credit of the 
Romans. To render it safe from the sea 
inroads, a bank was built. That bank is 
there to this day—a bank that has weathered 
many a storm, and withstood many a run. 

Its broad back makes a fine road, and such 
is the peculiar flatness of the country that 
people walking along it seem to be sil¬ 
houetted against the sky, and to stand out 
strong and dark in the clear air. Dr. 

Stukely, the antiquary, a Lincolnshire 
man, says :—“ It was performed in Severus 
his time, for he had it in his particular care 
to make passes over the fens that his 
soldiers might stand firm and fight upon ^ 
hard ground, for many places in Britain are 
marshy through the frequent overflowing 
of the ocean, over whicli the inhabitants 

would swim or walk, though up to the a fen barge. 

middle in water.” r 

Again he says :—“ I have often considered and admired the length and breadth 
and depth of their canals, the vastness of their gotes and sluices. But all things 
necessary for the comfort of life are here in great plenty, and visitants ever go away 
with a better opinion of it than they bring. That great soul Charles L, himself under¬ 
taking the glorious task and others under him, had projected and made such stately 
works of sewers as would have rendered this country before now, for trade and beauty, 
the rival of its namesake beyond sea. But the licentious times that succeeded gave 
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the unthinking mob an opportunity to destroy them ; ” and he winds up, “ that fish and 
foul is here plentiful, no one will wonder, but particularly the pidgeons are noted for 
large and fine.” 

. Henry of Huntingdon, in 1154, wrote “ This fennie country is passing rich and 
plenteous, yea and beautiful to behold, watered with many rivers running down to it, 
garnished with a number of meers both great and small, which abound in fish and 
fowl, and it is firmly adorned with woods and islands.” William of Malmesbury, 
writing fifty years later, and still more enthusiastically, says :—“ The fens were a very 
paradise and seemed a heaven for the delight and beauty thereof; in the very marshes 
bearing goodly trees which for tallness, also without kusts, strived to reach up to the 
stars. It is a plaine countrie, and so level as the sea, which with green grass allureth 
the eye. There is not the least portion of ground that lies waste and void there ; here 
you shall find the earth rising somewhere for apple trees, there you shall have a field 
set with vines, which either creep upon the ground, or mount on high poles to surmount 
them.” 

The land reclaimed from the sea is cultivated to a degree, for Lincolnshire farmers 



go in for high farming. The fertility of the soil, rich black earth, is taken every 
advantage of, and made to yield its utmost. There’s not a square yard lying waste ; 
from oats, wheat and barley, down to parsnips and parsley, all are represented ; and in 
the market-place at Boston on market day, the numberless stalls, loaded with the 
good things of this earth, are a testimony to the industry of the men and of the 
women, and to the productive qualities of the fen lands. 

To comprehend the system of drainage would be impracticable without maps and 
plans ; to take a lively interest in it impossible, save to an engineer or to a fenman. 
After leaving Peterborough on the way north, one is struck by the changed aspect of 
the country. Its levelness is astonishing and impressive. You can see for miles over 
the fields and farms all in a state of high cultivation. Out of slough and bogs 
accursed, they have made a garden of pleasure.” Of the salutary effects of this 
Kingsley tells in his “ Idylls ”:—“There will be no more typhus and ague, and it is 
to be hoped no more brandy drinking and opium smoking, and children will live and 
not die. For it was a hard place to live in, the old fen ; a place wherein one heard of 
unexampled cases of longevity for the same reason that one hears of them in savage 
tribes—that few live to old age at all, save those iron constitutions which nothing 
could break down, and now when the bold fenmen, who had been fighting water by 
the help of wind, have given up the more capricious element for that more agreeable 
servant fire, they have replaced their windmills by steam engines, which will work in all 
weathers, and have pumped the whole fen dry, too dry.” 

So much for the fen country, and now as to the people. They are popularly 
supposed to be a mixture of Danes, Saxons, Normans, Scotch and Flemings, with 
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what truth I do not 
know. Anyhow they 
come of a good stock 
according to Emerson : 
— ‘‘ England yielded to 
the Danes and North¬ 
men in the loth and 
nth centuries, and was 
the receptacle into which 
all the mettle of that 
strenuous population 
was poured. The con¬ 
tinued draught of the 
best men in Norway, 
Sweden and Denmark 
to these piratical expe¬ 
ditions exhausted those 
countries, like a tree 
which bears much fruit 
when young, and these 
have been second-rate 
powers ever since. The 
power of the race mi¬ 
grated, and left Norway 
void. King Olaf said, 

‘ When King Harold 
my father went west¬ 
ward to England, the 
chosen men in Norway 
followed him ; but Nor¬ 
way was so emptied 
then, that such men 
have not since been to 
find in the country nor 
especially such a leader 
as King Harold was for 
wisdom and bravery.’ 
It took many genera¬ 
tions to trim and comb 
and perfume the first 
boatload of Norse 
pirates into Royal 
Highnesses and most 
noble Knights of the 
Garter.” 

Pirates or not, they 
very early settled down 
to a quiet life of agri¬ 
culture and trade. As 
early as 1200 there is a^ 
record of a valuation of 
the Richmond property 



OLD WAREHOUSES. 

at Boston. According to this document ;— 


306 acres of arable land let for. 

A windmill for. 

Certain cottagers pay 60 fowls’ worth. 

161 acres of arable land worth is. per acre let for 

The free tenants pay. 

And one pound of cummin worth. 

Rent of houses let to merchants of Ypres 

,, ,, ., ,, Cologne .... 

„ „ „ ,, Caen and Ostend 

Arras. 
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This £io for 306 acres represents a considerable rent, and shows that at that early 
day the land had been put to its best use, and enhanced in value. There are plenty 
of farms to let in England to-day, but none at that price. The Lincolnshire farmers 
have been amongst the last to feel the agricultural depression, and they are feeling it 
keenly now, after the very good times enjoyed a few years back. A property was 
offered for sale at Boston in the autumn of 1886 which was bought in 1855 for 
;^ii,ooo, and for which 16,000 was refused about twelve years ago. The highest 
bid made now was ;^4,8oo. But it’s a long lane that has no turning, and with the 
pluck and perseverance so engrained in him, the fenman will yet weather the storm, 
and sail into that smooth water which is his privilege and his birthright. 

Of its modern aspect and of the old houses which suggest memories of the past 
much could be written about Boston. To-day there is an odd mixture of old and new, 
in many respects, which strikes the eye at every turn—old-fashioned wa3^s and habits 
of the people, new-fangled ideas, old-world houses on the banks of the river, steam 
flour-mills, and even electric lights ; huge black-sided, red-roofed corn warehouses. 


empty many of them, 
alas ! the docks, on 
which the people have 
spent much good 
money (may they get 
a quick returil for it), 
with its fish-houses 
and coal-elevators ; 
and the grand old 
church, with its lofty 
tower standing like 
a sentinel over all, 
these five hundred 
years. Then there is 
the Town-hall, which 



has the appearance of 
a bit of an old mo¬ 
nasticbuilding. With¬ 
in its walls are trans¬ 
acted all the weighty 
and important busi¬ 
ness of the Corpora¬ 
tion of the Borough 
of Boston. Origin¬ 
ally it was the Hall 


IN THE LOCKS, THE ELEVATOR. 


of the Guild of St. Mary—the last of the trade guildhalls—for many years it has 
been given up to the solemn deliberations of the Common Council. The solemn 
deliberations are sometimes broken by feasts and banquets. The Corporation 
records tell of a variety of subjects, some domestic, some political, and most 
of them charming in their ingenuous detail. “In 1552, it was ordered that the 
kitchens under the Town Hall and the Chambers over them shall be prepared 
for a prison, and for a dwelling house for one of the sergeants.” The gaoler was 
appointed to “order, dress and make clean all such arms, harness and other 
artilerye or arms, belonging to the borough as shall be delivered to him by the 
Mayor,” for which he was to be remitted ;^4 of rent, and “ to have a chaldron of lime 
for repairs for his house, and to receive 40^*. yearly and a linsey gown,” such as the 
sergeant-at-arms wore. In 1670 appears a list or inventory of “properties” in the 
prison or “little ease,” “ 10 horselocks, 4 pairs of cross fetters, 2 chains, 3 pairs of 
handcuffs, a pair of pothooks^ with 2 rivets and shackles, 5 pairs of iron fetters and 
shackles, and a brand to burn prisoners in the hand.” In 1547 brewers were ordered 
to sell good ale at i^d. per gallon, and single beer at id. per gallon. A few years 
later persons licensed to sell ale and beer are alluded to as “tipplers.” In 1680 
“every journeyman of the art sciences misteries and occupation of clothiers, fullers, 
saddlers, tanners, felt-makers, bowyers, arowhead-makers, cookes, etc., being able to 
take charge as foreman of the shoppe or work, shall have and take for his >xarly 
work ;^4.” Wages by the day for skilled work was “6^., with meat and drinkc.” 
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Reapers in the summer were to have “ good meat and drinke ; ” a common servant of 
husbandry by the year, ;^i 6^. Sd. ; and a common servant “ able to keepe a dayre and 
doth take charge of it, soe as the same be of 10 kine at the least, and doth take 
charge of brewing and baking, by which is meant that they shall make good what 
they loose or spoil, either by negligence or willfullnesse, shall have and take by the 
yeare ^2 and her living.” The price of an oath was fixed at 2d. for an Alderman and 
id. for a Common Councilman. A resolution on the subject says, If any Alderman 
swear either by the Masse or any other part or member of God, in the Hall or any 
other place, he shall pay 2^.” In 1552 the Hall would not allow Mr. Fox, the late 
Mayor, ‘‘ 243'. 8^. charged in his account for the eatynge of venyson.” In 1657 they 
spent at the Red Lion at the “ eating of the buck sent to the Corporation by Sir 
Anthony Irby ;^8 18^.” 

The dear old Corporation found itself in trouble at a very early age, in its infancy 
I may say, for in 1552 Mr. Nanton brought suit against the town for his fee for 



THE MARKET PLACE. 


attendance at the Parliament House ; he afterwards agreed to compromise the suit for 
twenty nobles. This was a lesson to them, and for the future candidates had to 
undertake to ask for no remuneration. 

As to payment of members of Parliament, there are a number of resolutions and 
discussions. One runs:—“an Assemble holden by the maior, the Aldermen and 
Common Councell the 27th day of January, 1552 :— 

“Also, there was a wryte redde, sent from the sheryffe of Lyncolnshire, for the 
chosyng of two burgess for this next parliament, to be holden at Westminster the 1st 
day of Marche, Anno 6 Edward VL, whereupon it was agreed that Leonard Irby 
should be one of the said burgesses, not having or takying any fee or wage for the 
same, according to his promys, as may appear by his letter, bearing date the day 
hereof.” 

Strange to say, the subject of water supply greatly agitated them for a long period. 
Why here they were, one may say, up to their knees in it, water, water, everywhere, 
and yet they must argue and wrangle and debate as to where they were to get water. 
They were just two hundred and seventy-seven years deciding this simple—simple to 
outsiders—question. It was first discussed in Common Hall in 1568, and finally settled 
in 1849, when a copious supply was obtained from Miningsby, twelve miles distant. 

Politics have always had a foremost place in Boston affairs. Party feeling runs high 
even now, though nothing, of course, like the following can possibly occur. In 1835 
the Municipal Corporation Commissioners wrote :—“A consequence of the exclusive 
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system upon which the Municipal Authorities have acted is apparent in their inability 
to preserve the peace of-the town at periods of political excitement. The inhabitants 
will not co-operate in support of the magistracy, and w'hen special constables have been 

)ns have declined to become members of the 
Corporation, nor is this matter of surprise 
considering the character of the police. The 
head of that police is one of the most active 
partisans who prepares himself for election 
riots by composing election squibs, and 
piques himself upon this accomplishment. 
The constables under his command are all 
selected from the same party. Charitable 
distributions to the poor have been regulated 
by the same party feeling.” 

Money was dispensed liberally, as be¬ 
came a rich borough. We read of several 
gratuities to poor scholars. In i6io Ralph 
Hearinge, ‘‘ washing now forthwith to send 
his son to Cambridge,” was voted ;^5, 

‘ ‘ giving good security for the same. ” Again, 
“agreed that Sydrach Sympson, being a 
poor scholar at Cambridge, and born at 
this town, shall have given him 20s. 
quarterly for five years, provided he remains 
so long at Cambridge.” Richard Cooper 
(1638) had ;^5 as a gratuity tow^ards his 
commencing Master of Arts. 

Of the trouble that the townsfolk have had with their river, the Witham, books in¬ 
numerable, by engineers and others, have been written. It is a sad tale, that struggle 
with the water, and bravely have the Lincolnshire people won the battle, and no one 
grudges them the spoils. It was during a function at the opening of a sluice that a 
scoffer from the south wrote the doggerel that to 
this day is remembered :— 

“ Boston, Boston, 

Thou hast naught to boast on 

But a grand sluice, and a high steeple, 

A proud, conceited, ignorant people, 

And a coast where souls are lost on.” 

The Grammar School is under the wing of the 
Corporation, and was built in 1567. Over the 
entrance is a florid inscription in Latin, and over the 
door of the schoolroom, “ A° 1567—Reginae Eliza- 
bethae nono, maior et Burgenses Bostoniae uno et 
eodem consensu puerorum institutionis gratia in 
piis litteris hanc aedificaverunt Scholam Gulielmo 
Ganock stapulae mercatore et tunc maiore existenti.” 

In 1578 it was “ resolved that a Dictionarye shall be 
bought for the Scollers of the Free Scoole ; and the 
same boke to be tyed in a cheyne and set upon a 
desk in the scoole, whereunto any scoller may have 
accesse as occasion shall serve.” In 1601 they 
bought two more dictionaries, a Greek and a Latin 
one. 

And now for the church which is first and '^'he town hall. 

foremost the most important feature in all the 

attractions of Boston. It should have been mentioned long before this, indeed it 
deserves an article, nay, more than an article, a book, to itself. It is, I believe, the 
third largest parish church in England, St. Nicholas, Great Yarmouth, and another 
being slightly larger. The enormous tower, over 300 feet, stands like a giant erect, and 
can be seen for miles across the fen lands. It is graceful, too, and when view^ed from 
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within the bounds of the borough, it is distinctly awe-inspiring. There is a sense of 
architectural proportion in the great length of the nave and the great height of the 
tower. Another thing too strikes the stranger—the massive stonework of the buttres¬ 
ses, and the capital state of repair the whole place is kept in. In this latter respect it 
is a contrast to some other Lincolnshire churches. Every detail of the elegantly 
groined ceiling is clear, and the pillars are not yet discoloured by time. Somehow or 
other the church does not look old. The lines of the stonework are almost as clean 
cut to-day as if they had only left the mason’s yard a week ago. But it is old, never¬ 
theless, for the foundation-stone was laid in 1319. The stained glass windows are 
worth noticing, and the brasses, though few in number, are quaint. 

The Cotton Chapel, built at the expense of Americans in memory of Dr. John Cotton, 
the first vicar of Boston in Massachusetts, is a strong link that helps to bind the 
friendly relation between the two countries. 

Boston has, of course, lost many of its old-world buildings, but there are a few 
left, which with the market-place help to make the town curiously Dutch-like in first 
appearances. From almost every point it is picturesque, from the river bank or from 
the bridge, though the most suggestive view is 
from the meadows at the back of the Grammar 
School. High up the grey tower stands like a 
guardian above the town, rising three hundred 
feet, square and grand, while the lower mist of 
the distance, and the smoke from the factories, 
render the red roofs of the houses imaginative 
and indistinct. The market-place bears the 
peaceful air of most English towns. On ordinary 
days it is empty, save for a stray w^aggon or a 
farmer’s “ trap ” ; and the small knot of men in 
white jackets, who stand near the foot of the 
bridge, with their hands in their pockets, and 
pipes in their mouths,—^thinking hard apparently, 
for they do not seem to talk much. When a 
cart passes they stare at it vacantly and turn 
slowly, watching it out of sight, and then 
solemnly “ as you were ! ” This goes on all day 
and makes one wonder, How do they live ? They 
are sturdy fellows enough, with a strong whiff 
of the sea about them. Are they waiting in the 
market-place to be hired ? Yes. In days gone 
by, wTen the big cargoes of corn were to be 
loaded, owners of vessels came there to look for extra hands, and found them, always. 

On Wednesdays and Saturdays it is market day ; then indeed comes the tug of war. 
All the rest of the week people take life more or less quietly, but on Wednesdays they 
rouse themselves, put on their Sunday best, and prepare to do a bit of “business.” 
The great open space is covered with stalls, reminding one strongly of a foreign town. 
All is noise and bustle. There are shouts from the drovers with sheep and cattle, there 
are the cries of the sellers of every imaginable thing, from boots to butcher’s meat, 
from vegetables to sailors’ slops ; there is the rum,ble of the country waggon as it wends 
its way over the bridge and down the High Street, and there is the babel of the butter 
market v/herethe farmers’ wives sit, all in their Sunday clothes, with clean baskets of 
butter, eggs, and fowls in front of them. Rows and rows of them. I counted four 
rows of about thirty in each, and all talking at one and the same time. Then in the 
autumn there is the open fruit market, plums, blackberries, pears and apples (the Lin¬ 
colnshire apple is of remarkable flavour) being sold in the open. The sellers are 
unsophisticated and slow, and take their time. Occasionally a big fruit buyer will come 
over from Nottingham and wake them up with his quotations, but as a rule they sit 
and chat with each other and you must wait till all is told a.boutwhat “she says,” and 
“ I says.” 

On Saturday night the stalls are lighted up with those weird naphtha lamps, and 
auctions of cheese, potatoes, crockery, butcher’s meat and vegetables go on apace 
till twelve o’clock. Then the noise and hubbub ceases, the stalls are removed, and 
early on Sunday morning all the wide space of the market is swept and garnished for 
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the Sabbath—the good Bostonian likes to see his town clean and tidy on a Sunday 
morning, when he goes to church or chapel. Above the noise and bustle and the lights 
of the stalls and of the lamps the old tower looms darkly, like a giant warden watch¬ 
ing over the town and its people. 

To-day Boston has taken a renewal of the lease of life, for after years of stagnation 
we are once more in the. thick of a brisk business with Germany, and a prospect of 
still greater things. The docks, built by the enterprise of the people, the Steam 
Trawler Company, and various new mills and factories all go to help to make it a busy 
town now. Down at the docks there is a constant coming and going of the steam 
trawlers and fishing smacks. There is the bi-weekly steamer from Hamburg, bringing 
its cargo of cheap and nasty German goods for consumption by our midland folk ; 
there is the great coal-heaver, or should it be called coal-elevator ? a tower of strength, 
wherein are shot truck loads of coal, to be noisily and easily slid into the hold of a 
ship, accompanied by the thunder of the blocks against the iron sides and clouds of 
coal dust; and there is the steam-saw, for ever, it seems, revolving and cutting 
railway sleepers, which have come from Norway, and are intended for use on the 
Great Northern. Only on Sunday is the noise hushed. All through the week the 
work goes on. The sleepers are tumbled into the dock from the timber ships, and 
dragged on by an endless chain, which cleverly catches them, and guides them up to 
and over the circular saw, running at a terrific rate. The sleepers hum and sing as 
the saw goes through them, sometimes wailing in a high key as the metal first meets 
the wood, and coming down in slow gradations of many tones to one of genial satis¬ 
faction, like the hum of a giant bee. 

The impetus given by steam trawling has done much for Boston, and no doubt will 
do more, and people living in the inland towns, like Sheffield and Nottingham, should 
be getting their fish cheaper and better than before. 

At the close of the day, when those glorious sunsets in the fen-land light up our 
beautiful tower and glow through the lofty lantern, when the noise and bustle of the 
day is hushed, when the song of the lark and the hum of the bee in the hedgerows 
have ceased, and when the tired fen-man tramps to his cottage by the “drain,” our 
thoughts go back to the days of old, when Boston gallantly carried all before her, 
and her merchants were princes and her ships were known in every port. And now 
at the eve of the long day she can look back on the'bright picture and resolve, with 
the aid of that stout will which has often supported and never failed her, to rise once 
more strengthened by the trials of the past and confident in the promise of the future. 






A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 

L 

MR. GEORGE PELLEW. 

VING perfectly recovered my health after a term of sick-leave that 
had run into many months, I went on board the Light of Asia at 
Plymouth. In this ship I had taken my passag’e to Calcutta to 
rejoin my reg’iment. I am writing' of thirty years ago, when 
the road to the East lay by way of the Cape of Good Hope, and 
when a voyage to India signified a residence of four, sometimes 
of five months on board ship. 

The Light of Asia was a large Blackwall liner, as a certain 
class of vessels which sailed from the Thames used to be called. She rose to a burthen 
of about fifteen hundred tons which in those days constituted a big ship. I have the 
picture of her before me now as she floated that September day on the silk-smooth 
surface of Plymouth Sound, blue Peter languidly swaying at the fore, her house flag 
of brilliant dyes clothing, as with a coat of fire, the head of the royal mast at the main, 
and a great brand-new crimson ensign drooping from the gaff end, and streaking the 
water under the stern with a dash of red as though a soldier had fallen overboard and 
was slowly settling to the bottom. I am no sailor, yet I believe had I commanded 
that ship I could not preserve a clearer recollection of her. A broad white band 
broken with black painted ports ran along her side, and you looked for the tompioned 
muzzles of guns, so frigate-like did she float. The thick rigging of hemp rose black and 
massive to the tops and cross-trees and upon the yards lying square across the masts, 
the sails were stowed white as sifted snow, and they resembled sifted snow moulded 
to the image of furled canvas by cunning hands. The morning sunshine was on her 
and the lambencies of the circular windows along her sides trembled in prisms and 
stars in the water that brimmed to a hand’s breadth above her yellow sheathing. 

Several boats were congregated at the foot of her gangway ladder ; her forecastle 
was rich with the scarlet of the tunics of some three or four scores of soldiers. Many 
people, ladies and gentlemen were in motion upon her poop deck, some looking at the 
boats over the side, some taking farewell glances at the land through binocular 
glasses. The figures of sailors running about could be seen in the open gangway, 
and the delicate breathing of the morning air was made vocal by the shrill whistling 
of a boatswain’s pipe, though for what purpose that music was played I cannot tell. A 
number of the passengers had come round in the ship from Gravesend, but there were 
others, who like myself were joining her at Plymouth, and when I mounted the gang- 
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way ladder, I found the quarter-deck full of people. The bustle was disordering'to the 
spirits. It is hard enough to take leave of one’s native land for one’s self; but to 
witness the distress of departure in others, the dejected countenance, the swimming 
eyes, the clinging of hand to hand, to hear the broken utterances of farewell, the 
God bless you, my darling,” the “Write soon and often,” the heart’s grief in each 
syllable taking new and piteous accentuation from the lip quivering as it forms the 
words—these are things to convert one’s own personal emotion into a real burden of 
wretchedness, and I was glad to scramble as best I could through the crowd, and 
through the boxes and bundles which littered the deck into the comparative repose of 
the saloon, or cuddy as it was then called, in search of a steward who should convey my 
bags below and show me where my bedroom was. 

All my baggage had been put aboard in the London Docks, and so when I met with 
a steward, there was no more for him to convey to my berth than a small portmanteau 
and one or two bundles. He was one of the under-stewards, a young flat-faced man 
in a camlet jacket and a strawberry mark on his cheek. I gave him my name,— 
Captain Swift—and he at once seemed to know where my berth was. 

“ Is the gentleman who is to share my cabin on board? ” said 1 . 

“ He is. Sir.” 

“ Where did he join the vessel ? ” 

“ In the Docks.” 

“ Humph ! ” said 1 . “ He seems to wish to make a longer voyage of it than need 

be. What sort of gentleman is he—old or young? And his calling, do you know? ” 

“ He’s young, Sir. Can’t tell you his calling. I’m sure. A gent, I take it ; simply 
a gent. Sir. Certainly he’s no sailor for he’s kept his bed ever since we hauled out, and 
there he’s still alying.” 

I was vexed to hear this, for the association of a man chronically sea-sick as a 
bedroom companion threatened a truly awful condition of the voyage if I should be 
unable to exchange my berth. 

I had thus questioned the under-steward whilst we stood at the head of the stair¬ 
case which conducted to the quarters I was to occupy ; and let me here explain the 
structure of the after part of this ship, for it is the stage on which was enacted the 
singular drama it is my business to communicate, and it is desirable for due 
appreciation of the performance that the scenery should be very clearly submitted. 
The saloon, then, of this ship consisted of a long interior, the deck or roof of which was 
called the poop. A row of cabins went down on either hand of it, and in the centre 
was a long table with a cross table at the after end, the two forming the shape of the 
letter T ,and there were fixed-benches at the sides of the table for the people to sit upon 
at their meals. Tlie huge trunk of the mizzen-mast pierced the deck and might have 
passed for a colossal column designed wholly for the support of the roof of this saloon. 
Everything was in good taste with something of pomp in the decorations. There were 
many mirrors ; the carpets were rich ; the lamps were numerous and of brilliant metal ; 
there was a handsome piano, and, fore and aft, the place was abundantly sweetened 
and illuminated by the perishing beauties of flowers. Close against the front of the 
saloon, where the windows of it overlooked the main-deck, was a large square 
hatchway down which fell a flight of broad steps that conducted to a row of cabins 
similar to those above them. My berth was there—my half-berth as I may call it, 
and thither I now followed the under-steward anxious to establish myself speedily that 
I might get on deck again and see what sort of people I was to have as fellow 
passengers. 

The cabin I was shown into was somewhat dark. This was partly due to my 
entering it fresh from the bright light above. A degree of gloom, however, absent in 
the other cabins, was occasioned by the overhanging ledge of the mizzen-channels, a 
wide platform projecting from the ship’s side for spreading the rigging of the mast.. 
The cabin porthole looked directly out from under this channel which served to shade 
it from the light as the peak of a cap protects the eyes. There was nevertheless, plenty 
of light to see by, and I found myself in a small compartment furnished in the usual 
seagoing fashion with a couple of bunks or bedsteads, one on top of the other, the top 
one close under the porthole, a contrivance of basin, glass and the like in a corner for 
purposes of toilet, two small fixed chests of drawers, and a small heap of luggage 
marked with the letters G. P. I noticed a scent of tobacco, as though a pipe or cigar 
had been recently extinguished. 
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In the lower bunk lay a young fellow completely dressed in a suit of tweed with 
varnished boots and red silk socks. His hands were folded upon his waistcoat 
and there was a flash of gems upon them as he breathed. I could not very clearly 
distinguish his face in the gloom of the hole in which he reposed, but what 
little I saw instantly struck me as remarkable. It was a revelation of manly 
beauty—a slow stealing out, from the dimness, of physical lineaments of con¬ 
siderable grace and charm. To say this is perhaps to say all that I have it in my 
power to communicate, for any effort of description would impair in the reader the 
impression which I desire to reflect from my own sense and memory of this young 
man’s beauty. This much, however, I may say, that he differed from the fashion that 
was at that period current in the wearing* of his hair. The whisker was then almost 
universally worn ; but the cheek and chin of this young man were as smooth as a 
woman’s whilst his dark auburn moustache was not so heavy but that it allowed his 
very-perfectly formed mouth to be seen. Though recumbent his stature was to be 
known by the measurement of his bunk—that was six feet, six inches—from whose 
bottom board his feet rested at a distance of about half a foot. 

I stood looking at him for a little breathing while, scarce conscious of the incivility 
of such a stare in the singular fascination I found in his appearance. He eyed 
me in return with a clear, keen gaze that gave the lie direct to the drowsy droop 
of his eyelids. Seasick he certainly was not ; nor did he discover the least appearance 
of indisposition of any sort ; and I was astonished to find him lying in the comparative 
gloom of this cabin instead of being on deck where the weak sweet breath of the 
morning air, charged with the autumnal aromas of the land, was to be tasted, and 
whence a noble spectacle of English scenery was to be viewed ; the sloping greenery 
of Mount Edgeumbe, the little emerald-like gem of Drake’s Island, the pleasant slope 
of the Hoe, and the fifty details of marine beauty betwixt the ship and the shore in 
the shape of the line of battle ship straining at her anchor with her three tiers^ of 
batteries overhanging the smooth waters, the dark-winged smack languidly seeking 
an offing, a Symondite brig-of-war delicate as a carving of tinted ivory. 

The steward put my traps into my bunk and was about to quit the cabin. 

“When do we sail ? ” exclaimed the young fellow in a soft and quiet voice. 

“ At noon, sir.” 

The young man produced a large magnificent gold watch. “ How many passen¬ 
gers have come on board since we dropped anchordiere ? ” said he. 

“I cannot tell, sir” answered the steward in atone of mingled respect and as¬ 
tonishment. “ I will inquire, sir.” 

“ Do so, and get me a list of the passengers if you can,” exclaimed the young 
fellow* speaking with some increase of energy, and in anything but a sea-sick voice. 

“ Very good, sir.” Again the steward was making as if to go when he suddenly 
paused and said, “ Shall you lunch in the saloon, sir ? ” 

“ No ; ” replied the young fellow with a sudden drop in the note of his voice, the 
artificiality of which was instantly distinguishable by my ear, “ I am not well and here 
I shall continue. Let me have my meals as hitherto—the leg of a chicken, a pint 
bottle of champagne—the merest trifle will serve my turn until I feel better. If I give 
trouble I hope there is nothing unusual in it. People cannot help feeling squeamish 
at sea.” 

“ No trouble, sir,” answered the man. He paused, and finding the young fellow* 
silent, went out. 

“ I am to share your berth,” said I, struck by his talk to the steward as though 
my presence were unheeded by him ; “I hope I shall not inconvenience you ? ” 

“No. It cannot be helped. I wished to have a cabin to myself, but the ship is full. 
May I inquire your name? ” 

Swift—Captain Swift.” I added the name of my regiment and asked if he was 
in the Army. 

“ No.” There was an energy in his no^s that to the ear corresponded to the beat of 
a strong pulse to the finger. “ My name is Pellew, Mr. George Pellew*.” 

As he spoke I glanced at the initials upon a portmanteau of his that lay close by. 
Was it because of his way of pronouncing the w*ords George Pellew* ? Was it because 
of some instinctive incommunicable reason, unintelligible to myself perhaps, that I 
could not find it in me to fit the name to the man who pronounced it? This much 
I recollect : I was as certain at that moment that George Pellew was not his name as 
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“MY NAUSEA?” HE EXCLAIMED. “ OH, YES, TOBACCO IS GOOD FOR SEA-SICKNESS.” P. 63. 


that mine was Graham Swift. His large eye was resting full, keenly and intelligently 
upon me as I turned afresh to view him ; but the lids drooped in a moment and he 
suddenly averted his face whilst he pocketed the watch which he had continued to 
hold and toy with. 

I was in no temper to express sympathy with an indisposition which seemed to me 
entirely feigned ; and however much my curiosity was to be presently tickled, just now 
I was too full of thoughts of the leave-taking I was fresh from—of the beloved mother 
I had said good- bye to, perhaps for ever—of the old country which it might be my 
destiny never again to behold—for my mind to feel actively interested in this extra¬ 
ordinarily handsome and mysterious cabin companion of mine. I briefly inquired if I 
could be of any use to him ; there were boats alongside ; had he letters to send. 
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any communication to make with the shore ? He thanked me with a graceful smile 
which swiftly faded as to a sudden emotion of despondency and there being nothing 
to detain me in the cabin I slightly bowed to him and quitted the berth. 

I escaped the crowd on the main deck by arriving on the poop by the steps con¬ 
ducting through the companion way. As I passed through the saloon I observed a 
busy coming and going of people, little knots in earnest conversation, doors suddenly 
opening and closing with figures of ladies and gentlemen at the table eagerly scratch¬ 
ing some final missive for the shore. There was a good number of persons assembled 
on the poop, a large proportion of them friends of the passengers, and it was impos¬ 
sible to tell who was and who was not going out in the ship. It was about eleven 
o’clock ; we were to sail, if the under-steward was to be believed, at noon. The 
captain however was not apparently on board and at present there were no signs of 
the ship getting under way. I lighted a cigar and planted myself right aft, close 
against the deserted w'heel, and with folded arms contemplated the picture of the 
fabric that was to be my home for the next four or five months. 

I confess I had never felt lonelier. It was not wholly the reactionary emotion of 
leave-taking and the mere sense of being alone ; there was in addition that deep and 
burdensome feeling of solitude that visits a man who is solitary in a crowd. Whilst 
I stood in a melancholy mood blowing a cloud of tobacco smoke, and watching with 
dull interest the various gestures and facial expressions of the knots of people 
and surveying with languid admiration the combined effect of this picture of 
almond-white decks, of burnished glass skylights, of sparkling brass-work, of the 
soft and various hues of women’s apparel, of the scarlet of the soldiers’ uniforms, 
blending with the striped shirts or rough blue jackets of the seamen, the whole framed 
by the tall line of the bulwarks from which ascended the heavy black mass of the 
shrouds and gear, carrying the eye upwards to the starry altitudes of the trucks whose 
white buttons gleamed against the misty blue as though they were formed ol frosted 
silver ; whilst, I say, my eyes and thoughts were thus despondently busy, there arose 
through the companion hatch, the yawn of which immediately confronted me as I 
stood abaft the wheel, the figure of a stout, fiercely-whiskered military man, who on 
putting his foot upon the deck turned to extend his hand to a young lady who was 
immediately following him. 

I seemed to know the gentleman by sight : I had probably met him at a club ; 
some fleeting view of him perhaps as he sat at table or passed through a room had 
left upon my mind the impression of his handsome, striking, but haughty, fierce, 
and forbidding, face. He was above six feet in height, erect as a ramrod, with 
that sort of figure which when witnessed in men of my calling instinctively makes one 
think of the thunder of a charger’s gallop, of the gleam of a brandished sabre, and 
of some motionless confronting ranks of men, massed into a hedge of gleaming blue 
steel. His whiskers were white, and stood out formidably from either cheek ; his large 
moustache lay like a roll of cotton wool under his nostrils, and either side of it went 
with an angry curl that reached very nearly to the ear. There was a fixed air ot 
frowning in his eyes which were of the deadness of unpolished jet, suggesting black 
blood not very many generations back. The dark hue of his cheek was made darker 
yet by the contrast of his white hair. 

It was easy to guess that the young lady whom he handed through the companion- 
way was his daughter. The subtlety of the resemblance eludes description, yet I at 
once said to myself, she is his child. Of the several types of female beauty I have 
beheld in my time and can recall there is none that I can remember to compare 
this girl’s with. It was not the amazingly delicate complexion of her skin, nor 
the dull bronze of her hair, nor the liquid softness and fire of her large, dark-brown 
eyes ; there was nothing in lip, nose, or ear ; in form of face or grace of brow that 
created for her that individuality of charm and separate wonder ct bejauty which my 
sight, on going to her, instantly witnessed. What was it then ? The pen of a 
Hawthorne or of a De Quincey alone could expound the mystery. That it w’as 
characier I do not doubt ; an active blending of informing qualities of mind which 
wrought in her face, as by some delicate miracle of the painter’s art the likeness of a 
woman whose beauty is wholly material might be infinitely raised by the involvement 
of a sweet impassioned character with its physical loveliness and made a marvellous 
thing of. 

Never could one figure the melancholy of resignation expressed in the same degree 
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as one found it in this girl’s countenance. I met her glance, and the idea suggested 
to me by it was that she was always seeing something beyond the object at which she 
directed her eyes. Her father, for her father it was, addressed her, as he stood a 
moment sending a sweeping look over the people, then gave her his arm, and together 
they went forward, where he was immediately accosted, and was presently towering 
amid a little group that gathered round him. 

A sailorly-looking man with a sunburnt face, a naval peak to his cap, and dressed 
in a suit of serge came with a deep sea lurch to the binnacle, behind which I was 
sitting on a grating that formed a little deck abaft the wheel. I guessed him to be 
one of the mates of the ship and carelessly asked him at what hour we sailed. 

“ Very shortly, sir,” he answered. “I’m expecting the captain aboard every 
minute, and the moment he arrives we shall get our anchor.” 

“You have a great number of passengers ? ” 

“Yes, sir, we are a full ship.” 

“ Pray,” said I, “ can you tell me the name of that tall gentleman yonder with the 
white whiskers—that man who stands there with the charming young lady on his 
arm ? ” 

“ Major-General Sir Charles Primrose, K.C.B., and as much more of the alphabet 
going to his name as would steady a big kite if they were made a tail of,” he responded 
with a laugh in the light-blue eye he turned upon me. 

The name was of course perfectly familiar to me and I could now recollect having 
read or heard that Sir Charles was about to proceed to India to take command of a 
district the name of which has escaped my memory. I asked the mate if the young 
lady who leaned upon the general’s arm was his daughter, and he answered, yes : she 
was Miss Primrose, as it stood in the passengers’ list. 

Is Lady Primrose on board?” I said. 

He could not tell me ; he believed not ; he fancied that the general was a widower. 

This mate, who turned out to be the chief officer of the ship, Mr. John Freeman by 
name, had very little information to communicate about the passengers. Yet we 
contrived to find topics enough for conversation to keep us leaning over the side some 
ten minutes or quarter of an hour, during which I spoke of my somewhat mysterious 
cabin-fellow, Mr. George Pellew ; but he knew nothing of him ; he did not even seem 
conscious that such a gentleman was aboard ; until suddenly starting and fetching a 
telescope from the skylight and levelling it he exclaimed that the captain was coming 
and hurried away. 

The name of the master of the ship was Stagg—Captain Stagg—a man whose low 
stature and bow legs caused him to present a very insignificant figure, spite of the 
careful manner in which he wrapped himself up in a cloth frock coat decorated with 
brass buttons, so that he needed but a tall hat to resemble a harbour master rather 
than a blue water mariner ; his face however proclaimed his calling ; his countenance 
was scored and furrowed with long years of hard weather life, and one seemed to 
trace the word “ ocean ” scrawled all over it, as upon the trunk of a tree or the back of 
an old seat one witnesses a name rudely chiselled by some wanton knife, repeated over 
and over again. His head was singularly orbicular in shape, his eyes were large and 
protruding, of a dull and watery blue, his nose was twisted to the left as from a blow, 
whilst his mouth had a decided curl to the right as from perversity : and between 
them these perfidious features communicated to his countenance an expression of blunt 
and mirthful good-nature, which was certainly foreign to the man’s character. 

He arrived on the poop, pulling off his cap with many grotesque contortions to the 
ladies and gentlemen assembled, and a few minutes afterwards a bell on the quarter¬ 
deck used for the sea-chimes of the hours was violently and alarmingly rung 
to the accompaniment of the shouts of mates and midshipmen dispersed about the 
decks ordering those who were not sailing to India to immediately quit the ship. 
From the sternmost extremity of the vessel I watched the process of getting under 
way with interest. First of all the windlass was manned ; a voice of storm began a 
song, the burden of which was regularly taken up by thirty or forty hurricane throats, 
for in those days ships went liberally manned. Strange was the effect of this wild 
sea chorus as one listened to it whilst watching those who were leaving 
and those who were remaining, bidding one another farewell. The poop was 
quickly thinned; a few passengers stood at the rail waving handkerchiefs and 
kissing hands to their friends as they entered the boats alongside ; the General with 
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his daughter upon his arm stood at the break of the poop, gazing down upon a scene 
of emotion and distress upon the quarter-deck with a face of wood. The little 
captain, with his pumpkin-shaped head and protruding eyes, as dim as jelly-hsh, slided 
athwart the deck on his rounded shanks with the rhythmic action of the pendulum, 
now gazing aloft, now sending a look forward at the forecastle, where stood the mate 
gazing at the cable as it came in link by link, now directing his glance around the 
scene of bay and out to sea past the breakwater. A little wind was blowing^; it blew 
direct from Plymouth town, and you heard the sounds of the life ashore in it, the 
noise of bells and the dim, thread-like hum of distant locomotion. There was weight 
enough in the air to tremble the water under the sun into a giant surface ot blinding 
stars and diamonds, and, September as the month was, the land—the beautiful land 
of this most noble bay—seemed to gather to itself a dye of tropic softness and richness 
from the sudden brushing of the water into shuddering splendour. 

Presently a number of figures raced aloft, orders were sharply given and as sharply 
re-echoed ; all three topsails were let fall at once, and the white cloths flashed to the 
lower yardarms as the clews were swiftly sheeted home ; the hollow clanking of the 
windlass pawls ceased as the great yards mounted shaping the lustrous canvas into 
symmetric spaces and clothing the lofty fabric with the grace of white and spacious 
wings. A little later and the long jibbooms of the Light of Asia were pointing sea¬ 
wards, with the windlass still clanking, the hoarse voices of men still chorusing, fold 
after fold of sail falling and then rising, passengers along the line of the bulwarks 
passionately gesticulating good-byes, and a crowd of boats with motioning people 
standing erect in them slowly settling away astern. 


n. 


GENERAL AND MISS PRIMROSE. 

1 HAD a good opportunity on this first day of sailing of observing the numerous 
company who were proceeding to India. With the exception of Mr. George Pellew, 
I believe that all the passengers assembled at the luncheon table at one o’clock on this, 
viy first day at all events of the voyage, at which hour the ship was well clear of the 
Sound, standing for the central Channel navigation under full breasts of canvas from 
truck to waterway ; her decks, an extraordinarily busy scene of sailors coiling away 
the rigging and clearing up, and of soldiers passing in and out of the galley with 
smoking kids and steaming puddings for the messes of the three or four score men 
who formed the ship’s cargo , of red-coats. 

The water was wonderfully smooth, otherwise the company might not have been 
numerous. I observed the glittering swing trays, and their scarcely perceptible 
oscillation indicated a movement in the ship that could be trying only to the imagination. 
Surely Mr. George Pellew, who smoked tobacco in his cabin and talked of chicken and 
champagne—something light in short, when trifles lighter than air are as heavy as 
thunderbolts to the really capsized stomach—could not be so seriously inconvenienced 
by this soft cradling and rhythmic sliding of the structure, in whose movements you felt 
the whole life coming into her out of her milky pinions, as to be obliged to keep his 
cabin ! I ran my eye over the company. It was an omnium-gatheriiin —as typical a 
mixture of human beings as was ever wafted from the British coast to remote parts. 
Ten or twelve military men : a parson : a brigade surgeon ; a naval lieutenant, a 
beef-faced merchant captain named Whale, the representative of a firm of ship-owners, 
sailing to India to inquire into some matter of collision. Needless to say it took me a 
few days to find out these people’s vocations. There were some Civil Service young 
gentlemen ; and we were largely leavened by ladies, from Mrs. Colonel Mowbray, an 
immensely stout woman, whose high Roman nose and projecting under lip made one 
think of a wall drinking fountain—spout and cup : down—though I know not why 
down—to a delicate young girl named Miss Vavasour whose brilliant eyes and wax¬ 
like fingers too surely indicated that her embarkation in pursuit of health was all 
too late. 

My gaze however was chiefly attracted by Miss Primrose. The General sat on the 
right of the captain at the athwartship table at the after end of the saloon, and his 
daughter’s seat was next him. Sir Charles darted searching looks everywhere, 
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pausing* sometimes with an air of haughty and contemptuous inspection ; but his 
daughter kept her eyes downwards bent. She seldom raised them I observed even 
when replying to words addressed to her by one or two ladies who sat near. She 
lunched in her hat, which being somewhat large and richly plumed, overshadowed her 
face, sitting as she did for the most part with her head bowed ; yet enough was 
visible of her countenance to render its expression of melancholy memorable to 
me even though my sight had gone to her then for the first and last time. Nor 
was it melancholy only : there was something of fear in it too, and the combined effect 
seemed to my mind to suggest a violent heart-wrench, the brutality of which had 
coloured anguish with the highest form of tragic amazement. 

At this first lunch aboard the Light of Asia we were all very constrained, truly 
British in our cautious regard and wary approaches. Here and there you would hear 
a voice talking somewhat loftily and drawlingly and occasionally a “Yaas” and 
a ‘‘ Good Ged ” would meet the ear, and there was a frequent glitter of wine glasses 
raised to moustachioed lips ; and a species of emotion termed by newspaper reporters 
“ sensation ” would be noticeable amongst the ladies when reference was made for 
instance to the Bay of Biscay and to the weather off Agulhas. I eyed General 
Primrose with some respect, for he was a man who had risen by merit to distinction in 
his profession, and he had a high character for courage and fortitude and adroitness 
in passages of difficulty, though I had also heard of him as an unpleasantly severe 
disciplinarian and a person whose popularity was wholly to be found amongst those 
who had never been in any sort of way associated with him. What was his motive, 
I remember speculating, for withdrawing his melancholy daughter from the green 
lands and pleasant climate of England, to hold her within sight under the bloom- 
destroying sun of India? He did not look to be a gentleman who stood in need of 
the ministrations of a daughter. A valet, a man-servant, always standing at attention, 
a passive object to be easily sworn at, a target for a half-wellington boot, something 
too large to be missed by even an awkwardly flung missile : this methought as I gazed 
at his stern, haughty and forbidding face, with its eyes which seemed to shower im¬ 
passioned expletives at every glance, was the species of attendant he would require— 
he with his savagely curled white moustache and sullen dye of cheek which promptly 
sent the mind to years of inflaming dishes and to a liver disorganized by protracted 
periods of injudicious hospitality. Was he taking out this girl to India to get her 
married ? Surely her gift of most uncommon beauty must render such a project as 
that the easiest of all achievable things in England, providing of course she held no 
opinions of her own on the subject. And these speculations, all swiftly entered upon 
and dismissed, as I sat on this first day at sea at that table, conducted me to another 
fancy : was her undissembled expression of melancholy due to love ? Had she made 
some grave, maidenly blunder—from her father’s point of view I mean ? And was this 
voyage to India, and was her residence in that country to be the Geaeral’s corrective 
for an untimely or an ill-placed sentiment ? 

But whilst I thus sat thinking, exchanging now and again somewhat abstractedly 
a sentence with the surgeon of the ship, whose place at table was next me, the bulk¬ 
heads on either hand slightly creaked and the ship leaned to a sudden increase of 
weight in the wind and to the first of a long light heave of swell rolling to the quarter 
of the vessel out of the south-east. In fact I supposed we had now opened the Channel 
past Bolt Head and the respiration of the wide breast of water beyond was to be felt. 
There was some staring one at another and a general pause in the conversation ; but 
the ship continued to roll, lightly indeed, yet in a manner to cause one to look at one’s 
wine glass to see what was to become of it. Then one lady stood up, then another ; 
Mrs. Colonel Mowbray sailed balloon-like to her cabin and in a few moments everybody 
was in motion hastening on deck or withdrawing to his berth. 

Though by no means an old sailor—in those days my age was eight-and-twenty 
and I had rounded the Cape of Good Hope twice in my passages to and from India— 
sea-sickness never troubled me. My cigar case was empty and I went to my cabin to fill 
it from my portmanteau. I use the words cabin and berth indifferently ; but strictly 
the term berth applies to a sleeping place on board ship, whilst cabin signifies the living 
room. As I made my way to my berth I felt very sensibly the inconvenience of sharing 
it with another ; or perhaps I should say with such another as Mr. Pellew threatened 
to be—a man who promised to be incessantly present whenever I made my visits, and 
who must therefore rob my half of the sea-bedroom of all charm of privacy. I 
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opened the door and found him sitting erect in his bunk with his legs over the edge 
smoking a Manila cheroot. A tray containing the remains of his luncheon and an 
empty bottle of champagne stood on the deck. Plis posture now fully disclosed him ; 
the sunshine lay strong upon the sea on the port hand of the vessel on which side our 
cabin was situated, and the sheen flowing off the rich and trembling brilliancy of the 
water gushed to the large open port-hole and rendered the interior thrice as light as I 
had previously found it. 

I stood for a few moments staring with real wonder and admiration at the surpris¬ 
ing beauty of the young fellow’s face—but a beauty as masculine as any woman could 
wish to find in the graces of a man—every feature virile in its very essence. He 
smiled, and holding up his cigar exclaimed, “I am an inveterate smoker and hope you 
will not object to the smell of tobacco smoke in this cabin? ” 

“Not at all. I too am a hard smoker.” I opened my portmanteau and produced 
a box of cigars. “But I should have thought that smoking would not suit your 
complaint.” 

“ My nausea ? ” he exclaimed eying me gravely and keenly. “ Oh, yes. Tobacco 
is good for sea-sickness. It has certain tonical properties. It is also a sort of 
narcotic, they say. Whatever is good for the nerves is good for nausea.” He 
continued to coolly puff at his weed, meanwhile observing me with a narrowness wholly 
wanting in offence though it made me very sensible of its curious quality of pene¬ 
tration. 

“ Pray,” said I carelessly, but talking with intention “ why do you not go on deck 
and breathe the fresh air? Surely for nausea there is a virtue in fresh air which must 
be wanting even in tobacco.” 

“ I am very well here,” he answered. “ Did you lunch in the saloon ? ” 

“ I did.” 

“ Many present ? ” 

“All, I should say, saving yourself.” 

“ A large number of military men, no doubt?” 

“ Yes, we muster fairly well.” 

“ In fact,” said he “ this is almost a troop ship. The fellow who waits upon me 
here, talks of there being a General on board.” 

“ So there is,” said I, “ Major-General Sir Charles Primrose—a big gun in his way 

_a whole breast of medals no doubt, and with record enough to furnish him with 

a page or two in books which tell you who people with titles are.” 

“ Do you know him? ” he asked languidly. 

“ No, but I shall be presently making his acquaintance perhaps.” 

“ I dare say he is a very disagreeable person. An objectionable old East Indian 
officer surely tops the list of people one ought to dislike. Such airs ! such prejudices ! 
such despotism resulting from the habit of commanding not only black troops, but 
black servants. And then,” continued he, preserving his languid voice, “ the objec¬ 
tionable old East Indian officer has a trick of shouting when he converses. He will 
bawl good i?ior7iing to you as though he were ordering a regiment of Sepoys to charge. 
I believe I shall remain very much out of sight. It is miserable to be locked up with 
unpleasant people,” he added talking with an affectation of “ nerves ” and with a sleepy 
droop of his lids which only served to sharpen the clear intelligent gaze of his 
handsome eyes. 

“ But you will not surely wholly live in this cabin ? ” 

“ No. I will of course take the air from time to time, but I shall probably continue 
to eat here. There is no shipboard law I presume to oblige a passenger to take his 
meals at the cabin table? Many ladies on board?” continued he speaking with a 
slight drawl. 

“ A baker’s dozen, I should say—perhaps more.” 

“ I figure,” said he—“.a Lady Primrose, a woman rendered as objectionable as her 
husband by the contaminating airs and graces of Indian Society.” 

“There is no Lady Primrose : at least there is no Lady Primrose in this ship.^ 
There is a Miss Primrose, a beautiful and interesting girl. But why do you speak of 
the General as objectionable ? I have not called him so and you I may take it have 
not yet met him.” 

He slightly yawned and answered whilst he relighted his cigar : “ Something in 
your reference to him may have suggested the old gentleman as objectionable. I 
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really do not know, Captain Swift, and I may honestly add that I really do not 
care.” 



“Well,” said I moving towards the door, “ I must hope to be able to coax you on 
deck later on.” 

He smiled and rose out of his bunk to take a book from the top of the 
little chest of drawers which he had appropriated. He was even taller than I had 
supposed him to be, a magnificent figure of a man, and as he stood for a moment 
there was the grace of a reposing dancer in his posture. “ Well now,” thought I as I 
walked out, “who the dickens is this noble creature I should like to know and what 
is his motive in going to India? and v/hat can be his object in imprisoning himself in 
a darksome cabin ? And he is to be my berth fellow too ! I shall find out something 

about him by and by no 
doubt. Is he a criminal 
flying from his country ? 
A forger ? a homicide ? 
A mystery there certainly 
is. He is no more sea-sick 
than I am ; he is no more 
averse to the society of 
old East India officers than 
another. What is it then ? ” 
And this question, uttered 
to myself, landed me on the 
poop. 

The scene into which I 
rose extinguished in me all 
thoughts of Mr. Pellew. 
The after part of the ship 
was comparatively de¬ 
serted, many of the pas¬ 
sengers being probably too 
incommoded by the move¬ 
ments of the vessel to show 
themselves, whilst others 
were busy in their berths 
with the bestowal of the 
clothes and conveniences 
they had brought with 
them. The breeze had con¬ 
siderably freshened, and 
the countenance of the 
windward sky had under- 
“SHE SAT MOTIONLESS AS THOUGH IN A PROFOUND REVERIE.” gOHO OHC of thoSC Swift 

changes which always im¬ 
press me as a sort of miracle. When I had gone below to lunch, the heavens were 
high and pure, with but a film of cloud here and there, and the sun in the south and 
west sparkled in the September atmosphere with a silver mistiness that by a dis¬ 
cerning eye might have been deemed prophetic. And now that same face of heaven 
was sullen with ridged cloud, a surface of corrugated vapour that was already streaming 
past our mast-heads and away over the lee-bow, with the sun now and again flash¬ 
ing a single beam through a crevice and smiting some frothing head of sea under it 
into a dazzle of snow. The ship was swarming along magnificently, some of her 
lighter sails on high blowing out like bladders in the grip of their gear, with the 
figures of reefers aft and seamen forward trotting up the wide spread of massive black 
shrouds to furl the canvas ; her round bow and enormously thick cutwater stormed 
through the hurl of the surge, and often to her curtseyings the foam was swept ahead of 
her to the distance of her flying jibboom end when it would come rushing past in a 
giddy boiling that made the eye which watched it spin again. 

This was, indeed, being at sea ! We had sunk the land—No ! hard away down 
upon the quarter in the windy haze you saw the phantasmal loom of the English 
coast, but so ghost-like was it that it eluded the gaze you directed that way ; it 
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revealed itselt fitfully and was gone when you looked. Yet it was England ; the last 
glimpse maybe we were to obtain of the old home, and my spirits sank as I strained 
my eyes into the horizon. 

I peered through the glass of the skylight and saw Miss Primrose seated at the 
table alrnost directly beneath. An open book lay before her, but it was easy to guess 
by her slightly averted face that her eyes were not fastened upon the page. She had 
removed her hat and I could now see that she added to her other extraordinary charms 
an amazing profusion, a wonderful luxuriance of dark gold hair—to call it so, 
though it would puzzle a greater artist in words than I to communicate the ex¬ 
quisite hue of this girl’s tresses. She sat motionless as though in a profound reverie 
making nothing of the gathering uneasiness of the ship’s movements and entirelv 
heedless of those who passed her. Indeed in the brief space during which I watched', 
a lady paused and addressed her, then finding herself unanswered moved on with a 
smile. 

The mate standing at the rail which protected the overhanging ledge of the poop 
deck was sending orders in a bull-like note aloft and forward and the ship was full of 
hurry. Indeed the weather was hardening into what promised to be half a gale of 
wind, and I stood watching with interest the complicated business of shortening sail. 
Many of the poor Tommies were already hopelessly sea-sick, leaning over the bulwark 
rail, and a few ot them lay like logs in the lee scuppers, rolling a little way to the left 
and then a little way to the right with the heave of the deck. Some who were more 
seasoned dragged with the sailors at the ropes, and their uniforms combining with the 
varied apparel of the Jacks made so commonplace a shipboard matter as that of 
manning the topsail halliards quite a picturesque affair. But happily the wind blew 
from a quarter to quickly thunder us out of the Channel, and by five o’clock the ship 
with a reef in each topsail was thrashing at some ten or eleven miles in the hour 
through the swelling waters, flinging the spray aft as far as the gangway with a 
frequent large soft cloud of spume blowing like a burst of steam off her bow, a 
^ couple of men at the wheel, a long race of boiling wake astern of her and a rigo-ino- 
\ocal with orchestral notes that rose at times into triumphal bursts amid which^the 
fanciful ear might catch the clear bugling of some wild ocean melody. 


Ill. 

MY MYSTERIOUS CABIN-FELLOW. 

From this hour I date a longterm of stormy weather. In fact for several days the 
decks were unvisitable ; the rain swept in sheets past the masts : the scuppers sobbed 
to the incessant downpour and the wet gale blew with an edge of ice in it. Most of 
the passengers kept their cabins. Sir Charles was amongst those who were prostrated 
and of his daughter I saw nothing. Often not more than six or eight of us assembled 
at meal tirnes. Mr. Pellew remained below with the others who were sea-sick ; yet he 
certainly did not suffer. He ate well, was constantly smoking, emptied his bottle of 
champagne with relish, and was sufficiently easy to be able to sprawl upon his back in 
his bunk and to read novels of which he had a heap that stood in a corner of the 
berth. He would ask me in a voice of indifference what was going forward on deck 
but no more was exchanged between us than common civility exacted. ^ 

I liked the confinement of my berth so little that after I quitted it of a mornino* 
my visits to it were very few and far between; and commonly when I turned in of a nighr 
rny friend under me—for as you know I occupied the top bunk—was either asleep or 
hinting by keeping his eyes closed that he did not wish to converse. While such 
weather as we were now having continued it was not very likely that inquiries would 
be made about my secret and mysterious cabin passenger; his representations of sea 
sickness which would filter through the steward who waited upon him to the ears of 
the captain, mates and passengers were entirely reasonable and credible. But how 
would it be later on, when the Madeira parallels, say, gave us bright skies and when 
everybody must be supposed cured of his nausea? Yet after all what more could 
follow than general astonishment at so extraordinary a whim—conjectures which 
would presently exhaust themselves, and a vast amount of throbbing curiosity amono-st 
the women, particularly if they should gather that he was the extraordinarily handsome 
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man and noble and commanding figure I found him? What could the captain 
do ’ Mr. Pellew had paid for his share of his berth and had a right to l‘ve m it, and 
thouo-h to be sure the Commander with some idea of rooting the young fellow out of 
his cell might insist that the privileges of a bed-room did not comprise those of a par¬ 
lour, it was not to be imagined that he would trouble himself over the behaviour of a 
man whom he and his officers would straightway set down as half-witted, or in the 

hlofhest degree eccentric. , . r n ^ i 4-r^ 

I have said that during these days of storm my cabin fellow and I found little to 
sav to each other outside a few civil commonplaces. At the same time I could not 
help noticing that he watched me with the air of a man bent upon solving a problem 
of human character by the interpretation of aspect Without reference to speech. His 
°-aze was keen and vivid ; I had never encountered looks more penetrating. Possibly 
I may have imagined his silent scrutiny a shrew'der inquest than it rea ly was, because 
of my powerlessness to fathom his motive for giving himself this trouble with a perfect 
stranger. I cannot feign that there was any charm in my face to ™erit a degree of 
attention that was sometimes almost impassioned despite its furtiveness. My chaiacter 
was commonplace ; I was an off-hand, careless young soldier, by no means burdened with 
brains, and certainly to him I must have seemed perfectly colourless m intellect, and 

^"'"sometimes'l fancied that he was meditating an avowal, though by this time I had 
wdiollv absolved him from the several black crimes my early imagination had ch^arged 
him wUh. He had not the look of a man with a dark secret. There was a high-born 
freedom in his face that was like nature’s own resentment of a doubt of his honour, 
of his character, of his career. If he meant then to take me into his confidence, wha. 
had he to impart? Once a dim suspicion crossed my mind—vaguely and most 
illoo-ically I seemed to connect his perplexing'self-immurement vvith the melancholy and 
beautiful girl whom I had not seen since I stood viewing her through the cabin sky- 
llc^ht AVhy ? I cannot tell unless it was because of his manner of dwelling with « 
khid'of careless disgust upon the name of Sir Charles Primrose. But the lighi, 
suspicion or imagination rather, vanished in me as soon as it was formed. 

The weather moderated on the morning of the fifth day and when I went on deck 
after breakfast, I found the sun shining amongst huge and swelling bodies of fleecj 
vapour, which as their brows smote the luminary, caught a glory that seemed mtenser 
thL that of the orb himself, w'hilst there would flash from the stately sailing masse., 
many fan-shaped radiations of blinding brilliance ; the sea of a deep blue was sti 
runnino- hi^h, and far as the eye could reach the ocean was a rising and falling; surface 
of violent surge and frothing heads. It still blew a fresh breeze but the wind was 
almost directly aft, sail had been made, and the ship was going along on a evel keel, 
soaring and sLking with the majesty of an old line of battle ship, with regularity that 

"^’’AnuiX^'ofTe'‘passengers arrived; there were soldiers sunning themselves 
forward, and the decks were hospitable with colour and life. Amongs 
came on the poop after breakfast—though the lady had not been present at the table 
were Sir Chades^and his daughter. He looked somewhat haggard from confinement 
and sickness, but his face I thought had an unpleasantly hard expression; ^ere was 
something frowning and even threatening in his eyes which he darted here and there, 
returning haughty distant bows to the salutation of the captain and others as he 
tucked his daughter’s hand under his arm and fell to patrolling the deck with her. 
S norgather that they conversed. She appeared to look at nothing but the planks 

CapUiri°'*Whale, the shipo\yner’s representative whom I have previously 
mentioned, was leaning with me against the rail when they arrived. , , r 

■< A stern looking old gentleman ! ” said he to me ; “ I shouldn’t like to be one of 
his soldiers. How many black chaps I wonder has he blown from the mouths of 
cannons ? I know you to be of his profession, sir. You’ll excuse my freedom. 

“ It is the traditional privilege of sailors to dislike soldiers, said j ^ 

“Well, t/iere you’re right,” he exclaimed with a broad grin. Not but that a 
soldier may not be a very good sort of man too, but where for instance would you 
find even ^an Admiral who had covered himself with glory, annihilated a fleet, 
occasioned what the newspapers would call a new geographical distribution, saved the 
throne, and lowered the income tax, give himself the airs of that old gentleman yonder. 
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His daughter don’t look a very happy woman, does she? His cabin’s next to mine 
and I heard him rating- her this morning-.” 

“ Rating- her. What did 3^011 hear ? ” 

“ I wouldn’t hear. I didn’t choose to hear. The fact is, sir, I had no right to 


“ HE TUCKED HIS DAUGHTER’S HAND UNDER HIS ARM AND FELL TO PATROLLING THE DECK WITH HER.” 


hear. But the tone of his voice—why, it was like listening- to a wrangling bo’sun 
through a bulkhead.” 

“ How do you know that he was addressing her'^ ” 

“ Why,” said he, as I entered my cabin she entered his. Tell you what,” said 
he sinking his voice, “there’s a love yarn in that job. That old gentleman’s been 
and broken his daughter’s heart. Look at her face, sir.” 

He wagged his purple countenance, fetched a sigh which for depth and intensity 
might have followed a long and thirsty pull at a bowl of punch, and stepped down on 
to the quarter deck. 
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I ling6recl awhile covertly watching" the General and his daughter, and then went 
to my cabin for a pipe and a pouch of tobacco. Mr. Pellew was seated in my bunk 
with his legs dangling over the edge of it, and, as I entered, was intent upon "what I 
thought to be a coloured picture until a step took me close enough to see that it was 
a map. He begged my pardon for using my bunk, said that he was unable to see in 
his own bedstead, and then asked me in an easy off-hand way if I understood 
navigation. 

“ No,” I responded, “ I have no knowledge whatever of it.” 

“ I believe” said he bending his eyes upon the map, “that the marks which sailors 
make upon their charts to signify the course their ships have sailed along are called 
‘ prickings.’ ” 

“ I cannot tell you.” 

“ Here is a little map that I have been pricking,” said he. “ Have you any idea ot 

our whereabouts to-day ? ” . j 

“ No,” said I, “but I recollect that our latitude yesterday was so and so, and as 
our course is about west south-west and our average speed since then will have been 
so and so, our latitude this morning—or say our latitude at noon to-day should be— 

I calculated and then named a figure. • c •^4- »» 

He smiled and said, “ You are not so ignorant as you pretend. Captain bwitt. 

“ As knowing as the average schoolboy,” said I with a shrug and a laugh and 
approaching the bunk to take my pips from a shelf. . i j- u 

“ Then my ' prickings ’ will be pretty nearly right,” he exclaimed, handing me the 
map that w^as a very clean tracing of the two Atlantics from the mouth of the British 

Channel to a few degrees south of Agulhas. 

I glanced at the pencil marks upon it and exclaimed “Yes. That will be about the 
situation of our ship at noon to-day I should think.” 

“You have made this voyage_ before ! ” said he, taking the map from me and 

looking at it whilst he spoke. 

“ Once only,” said I. 

“ What land do we sight, can you tell me ? ” ^ i i • 

“I do not remember that we sighted any land at all untU^we came to a halt m 
Simon’s Bay, which, as you may know, is close to Cape Town.” 

“ No land at all ! I had no notion an Indian voyage signified so very melancholy 
a waste of waters. Yet,” continued he keeping his eyes fixed upon the map and 
speaking with the air of one who talks only for the sake of talking—and this was the 
first time that I had noticed any such disposition for sociability in him—“ the navigation 
to the Cape should occasionally bring the land tolerably close.” ^ 

“ Quite the contrary,” said I. “ I cannot tell you where the equator is crossed ; 
but I know that it is cut by these sailing keels deep in the heart of the Atlantic. Then, 

I believe, a course is made to bring the island of Trinidad off the starboard bow, a ter 
which the helm is shifted for the transverse stretch that ^brings the south-east trade 
wind whistling to the edge of the sharply braced-up sails. 

“ You are at no loss for sea terms,” said he, speaking as though his thoughts were 
elsewhere whilst his eyes continued to muse upon the map ; then abruptly folding and 
pocketing the coloured sheet, he exclaimed, “ Shipwreck must surely be a desperate 
business in a voyage of this sort. Figure the vessel foundering somewhere m the 
neighbourhood of the equator ! Saving a little rock marked St. Paul there is no land 
for hundreds of miles for the boat to make for. 

“ One’s best chance must lie in being picked up,” said I. 

“ Ay,” he exclaimed with a nod, “ I suppose that is so ; perhaps the only chance ; 
and a pretty sure one, don’t you think ? There is no ocean so crowded with shipping 

as the Atlantic.” • a/t 

“ Pretty sure or not,” I exclaimed, “ I hope we may not come to it. My two pet 

nightmares of fancy are, fire ashore and an open boat at sea. 

He made no answer and producing a cigar, lighted it. ^ • tt- 

I was astonished that he should choose to confine himself to this cabin. His motive 
was absolutely unconjecturable. It was ridiculous in him to feign dislike of the 
passengers. He had boarded the ship in the docks, and had, as I might take it, 
never set eyes upon a single being in the ship saving the man who waited upon him. 
Such a foregone conclusion of dislike or apprehension as his behaviour suggested was 
not to be received. I wondered that he was not to be coaxed from his immurement 
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by the little picture of ocean splendour that the porthole framed—a miniature that was 
warrant enough of the glory of the wide canvas without; for through the thick but 
clear glass the blue, glittering and foaming heights of brine showed clearly with clouds 
of prismatic spray swept off them by the rush of the clear gale, whilst to the roll of 
the ship the noble ocean sky of flying white vapours came and went, putting by its 
coming and going a deep and a wild vitality into that free, radiant and windy 
morning. 

I quitted the cabin leisurely, conceiving from a sudden inquiring look he 
fastened upon me that he had some question to ask, but the expression of his face 
was swiftly chased away by another, and finding him mute I left him. 

Shortly after twelve that day the wind moderated, the sea subsided, studding sails 
were run aloft, and the ship floated in beauty and tranquillity through as fair an after¬ 
noon as ever waned over the sea ; the soft brimming run of the surge to her quarter, 
was as a caressful help to her progress, and her three stately spires swayed with a 
regularity as rhythmic as though they were keeping time to some solemn music audible 
only at the mastheads. The poop was filled with passengers ; the temperature was 
delightful ; the ladies sat here and there in chairs reading or sewing ; some of the 
younger fellows amongst us hung about them, and the Yaases,” '' By Geds,” and 
‘‘By George’s” were doubly plentiful under the inspiriting influence of the agreeable 
weather. Sir Charles and Colonel Mowbray paced the deck together, and so far as I 
could gather their talk seemed to chiefly concern soldiers’ rations. 

I missed Miss Primrose till on having occasion to enter the saloon I saw her seated 
at the extreme end of it on a little sofa near the piano, with an open book on her lap, 
over which her beautiful face drooped as though she slept. I would have given much 
for an excuse to address her ; but no excuse could have been permissible in the face of 
her manifest desire to be alone. Once again the idea that had before occurred to me 
half formed itself in my mind, spite of its having tJmi been a conjecture that had scarcely 
entered my head before it was dismissed as ridiculous. Was that melancholy and beau- 
titulgirl yonder the answer to the conundrum submitted by Mr. Pellew’s behaviour? I 
could only mentally shrug my shoulders, so to speak, in response to this suspicion. 
What was it all to me ? Be the affair what it might it was none of mine. And so 
little was I prone to concern myself in other people’s business that but for the 
circumstance of my being Mr. Pellew’s cabin associate, I should never have wasted 
an instant’s thought in speculating about him. 

A fine night followed the lovely afternoon that had shone over us ; a night of 
cloudless sky rich with trembling stars more thickly strewn than ever I had beheld, and 
many of them^ shining in greens and reds, and of an icy whiteness of light that made one 
think of a splintered diamond, each fragment preserving the dye its facet had sparkled 
with before the gem was shattered. There was a young moon in the west, but 
without power. The sea flowed in dark and foamless lines, and the light breeze had 
just enough of weight to hold every sail motionless. 

I sat somewhat late at the dinner table that evening talking with a young officer 
with whose family I was slightly acquainted, though it was enough that I should have 
met them to establish a sort of bond between the young fellow and myself all that 
way distant from home. It was about half-past seven when I stepped out of the 
saloon into a recess formed by the cabin front and the bulkhead of a projecting cabin 
on either side, and lighted a cigar, for we made a kind of smoking-room of this recess, 
and here a few of us would muster after meals, pipe or cigar in mouth, and chat away 
an hour or so. The time was what is termed at sea the second dog-watch, when if 
the weather be fine and the ship demands little or no attention the crew are at liberty 
to amuse themselves. They were doing so now ; out of the gloom that shrouded the 
forecastle came the strains of a concertina accompanying the manly notes of a seaman 
singing. The song was “Tom Bowling,” and the sailor’s clear and powerful voice 
fell back again upon the deck in a soft echo out of the stirless concavities of the sails. 
Here and there stood or lounged a group of the dusky figures of soldiers talking in 
subdued accents, with an occasional flash ot a lucifer match lighting up some whiskered 
face for a minute as it sucked at a pipe, and glancing a faint illumination upon the 
adjacent fellows, so that it was like peering into a camera-obscura. 

Colonel Mowbray joined us, a gentleman whose propensity to argue speedily 
rendered him a bore, and I quitted the little group to stroll forward, with a notion of 
obtaining a better hearing of the music and of overhearing the conversation and jokes 
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of the Jacks. As I advanced, stepping" along" the deck on the lee side, I noticed a 
couple of fig’ures standing against the galley or ship s kitchen, where theii forms were 
so mingled with the deeper shade of darkness cast by the deck erection as to be 
indistinguishable at a little distance. I supposed them to be a couple of soldiers— 
indeed I scarcely glanced at them—and was pressing yet a little nearer to the forecastle 
front when I heard my name uttered. This caused me to stop and look, and now being 
very close to the two men I made out that one of them, standing over six feet high, 
was swathed in axloak of true melodramatic build, the collar of which was upturned, 
whilst a large black wide-awake drawn low over his forehead disclosed the merest 
glimmer of his face. The man at his side was a seaman, wdio, on my pausing, passed 
round to the other side of the deck by w’ay of the long-boat and disappeaied. 

This tall, becloaked, obscure figure could be nobody else than my cabin fellow, Mr. 
George Pellew. 

“ I am glad to see you on deck,” said I, ‘‘your long confinement must certainly 

end in punishing you.” ^ ^ • u u 

“ Why, no ; ” he exclaimed, speaking in a somewhat muffled voice, as though 
lifting his lips above the edge of a shawl about his neck to articulate ; “ I have merely 
to open the port to get all the air I require. How finely that fellow sings. I know 
no melody that harmonizes so perfectly with the thoughts which come to one out of 
old ocean—wdien one is upon it—as ‘ Tom Bowding. There is something in t e 
tune that makes a man feel he ought to be a sailor.” 

He paused, and I waited, not doubting he w^ould make some apologetic reference 
to his strange theatrical garb. But nothing of the sort left his lips. He proceeded 
to talk of the beauty of the night, of the cloudlike faintness of the sails sweeping 
through the liquid dusk, in a manner and in a voice as though he was absolutely 
insensible to the oddity of his appearance and to the notions which his niystenous 
behaviour must excite. Piqued by his cool indifference I could not help sa} ing . 

“Why not join us aft, Mr. Pellew? You will find some of the men very good 
fellows. They are not all General Primroses.” 

“ But why are you not aft, Captain Swift? ” he rejoined, and I knew that he was 

smiling by the tone of his voice. 

“ I came forward to listen to the fellow singing.” 

“ Own now that you were bored.” 

This was so pat that I could find no better answer to it than a short laugh. 

“The long and short of it is,” he exclaimed abruptly and with energy, “ I do not 
choose to mingle with the cabin passengers. All the society I may happen to requiie 
I shall be able to find in the forward part of the ship.” He added with a note ot 
haughtiness, “ I trust that my taste or desires are sufficient to satisfy you as reaso?is 

for my choosing to hold aloof.” \ \ a 

I was about to answer, when the figure of a man who, as Mr. Pellew spoke had 
been approaching us from the direction of the poop, came to a halt immediately abreast 
of us with a suggestion of surprise in his manner of stopping. It was the chief 
mate, Mr. Freeman. He peered close into my face and exclaimed, “ Oh, it is you. 
Captain Swift,” and immediately added, “Pray, who is your friend? I believe I 
have not before met the gentleman.” 

“I am Mr. George Pellew,” exclaimed my tall companion. “ And who are you. 

“ I am Mr. Freeman, chief officer of the Light of Asia, sir,” rejoined the other m a 
rough sea voice of dignity and irritation. He seemed to reflect, then added in a 
changed tone, “ I must apologize to you, sir. You are, of course, a cabin passenger . 
I did not instantly recollect the name.” 

“ Mr. Pellew and I share a berth between us,” said I. i 

The dusky hand of the mate rose to the peak of his cap. “ I truly beg your pardon, 

he began. , . ^ r u- u 

“No need whatever,” interrupted Mr. Pellew, in a voice whose note ot nign 

breeding was sweetened by the cordiality he infused into it. “Not having before 
seen me why should not you have imagined me a stowaway ? The fact is, Mr. Freeman, 
I have kept my cabin partly because I have been sea-sick, and partly because 1 have no 
desire to join the company in the saloon. My amiable fellow-passenger, 

Swift, is astonished that I should not haunt the^decks as the rest do, and no doubt 
considers me in consequence as decidedly wa?iting, 

“No, no,” said I. 
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“But, surely, Mr. Freetnau,” he continued “passengers are privileged to keep 
tlieir cabins if they choose ? ” 

“ Certainly,” exclaimed the mate. 

“There is nothing in the Shipping Acts, I believe, to compel a passenger to eat at 
the saloon table? ” 

“ Not a syllable,” replied the mate with a laugh. 

“ And,” continued Mr. Pellew, “ though I know the master of a ship is invested, 
and very properly invested, by the law with the most absolute, the most despotic 
powers, he cannot, even if he would, compel a passenger to mix with his fellows.”^ 

“A passenger has the right to do what he likes, sir,” answered the mate, “ subject 
of course to the rules which provide for the safety of a ship and for the security of the 
lives of the people on board of her.” 


THEREFORE FILLED MY PIPE AFRESH AND LINGERED AT HIS SIDE.” 


“ There is no menace to a vessel’s safety in a passenger keeping his berth,” said 
Mr. Pellew. 

“ None whatever,” answered Mr. Freeman heartily. “ But still, sir, you kr'^w, as a 
matter of health—and then again the voyage to India is a long one, and dull enough, 
heaven knows, even at its liv^eliest.” 

“ But how much duller may it be made,” exclaimed Mr. Pellew, “by the society of 
insipid or stupid or argumentative or quarrelsome people ? ” 

The mate could not stay to converse; he saluted again with another polite 
flourish of his hand to his cap, and disappeared in the obscurity forward on the errand 
that had brought him from the poop. 

Through the illuminated windows of the cuddy front we could witness dimly the 
shapes of people seated or in motion ; but we stood too far forward to discern faces. 
The brightness of those windows rendered profounder by contrast the gloom^ of the 
deck overhead, and I could only tell that there were people up there approaching the 
rail and then marching aft again in the regular sea patrol by hearing their voices 
coming and going. Eight bells were struck ; the clear chimes swept past the ear and 
died out in faint music upon the starry distance over the side ; the strains of the 
concertina ceased, there was the bustle of a change of watch, of a man going aft to 
relieve the wheel, of the soldiers descending to their quarters in the ’tween decks. 
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Mr. Pellew lighted another cigar, but showed no disposition to quit the spot where 
I had found him. The mystery of his conduct made him better society to my mind 
than the people in the saloon of whom, to be sure, I had scarce as yet made the 
acquaintance of more than half a dozen. I therefore filled my pipe afresh and lingered 
at his side with some hope of courting him into a sentence, however evasive, which 
should sharpen or satisfy the suspicion that was now a mere vexation for its vagueness ; 
but so often as I directed the conversation to the passengers, so often indeed as I 
uttered any remark that was not of an absolutely impersonal character, the tendency 
of which threatened to swerve us in the smallest degree from conversation more or 
less idle and commonplace, his pause, his silence, was the completest hint of recoil, and 
once or twice of quiet resentment; and then he would go on talking of such stuff as 
the duties of a merchant mate, the worth of such a. cargo as the Light of Asia carried, 
the height of the topmost sail, the main-royal, from the deck on which we stood. 
Once 1 asked him how long he proposed to remain in India, and he answered by calling 
my attention to the flight of a shooting star, which on its vanishing, left behind it a 
long wake or scoring of floating silver dust, that lingered for some moments. Half 
an hour of this sort of thing sufficed me, and emptying my pipe I left him stationed 
like a sentry by the side of the galley and strolled aft into the saloon. 

{To he C07itmuedi) 
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HATFIELD HOUSE. 

THE SEAT OF THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY. 

By Mrs. MARWOOD TUCKER 
Beresford Hope). 

W places in England have a more interesting historical record than 
Hatfield House in the county of Hertford, the seat of the Marquis of ' 
Salisbury. We hear of it first in King Edgar’s reign, when the 
manor of Hatfield was presented to the Abbey of Ely" The Abbey 
was made a bishopric by Henry I. and Hatfield became the Bishop’s 
residence. The old palace was built by Morton, Bishop of Ely, 
between 1479 i486, but the only remaining portions of the 

building are the gateway and the banqueting hall now used as 
stables. Henry VHI. coveted the place, and when Thomas Goodrich wished to become 
Bishop of Ely, he granted his request on condition that Hatfield should be treinsferred 
to the Crown in exchange for some other land near Ely. Thus, in 1538, it became 
royal property. 

Henry VHI. some¬ 
times resided at 
Hatfield, and it is 
said that Edward 
VI. received there 
the announcement 
of his accession to 
the throne. Eliza¬ 
beth lived at Hat¬ 
field in great re¬ 
tirement during 
the latter years 
of Queen Mary’s 
reign, and an old 
oak, unfortunately 
now quite dead, 
marks the place 
where she received 
the news of her 
sister’s death. 

Queen Elizabeth 
again visited Hat¬ 
field in 1575, and received Fytton the Vice-Treasurer of Ireland underneath the same 
oak. James I. on his progress to London from Scotland stopped at Sir Robert Cecil’s 
house at Theobalds, also in Hertfordshire, and took such a fancy to the place that 
in 1607 a deed was signed exchanging it for Hatfield. Since that date Hatfield has 
been held by the direct line of Salisbury Cecils. 

Sir Robert Cecil, afterwards first Earl of Salisbury and frequently called Secretary 
98. November, 1891 G 2 
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Cecil,” was the second son of the great Lord Burleigh by Lady Mildred Coke his 
second wife, but there is no exact record of the date of his birth. He built the present 
house, and there seems to be very little doubt that he was his own architect, assisted 
by his mason Conn, and a carpenter called Lyminge ; his steward Thomas Wilson 
acting as paymaster and foreman of the works. The bills for the building, which 
are still in existence, show that the cost was only a little over jQj^ooo. The house 

stands on a moderate 
hill, and as seen from 
the Great Northern 
railway seems to cap 
the town of Hatfield. 
The old approach 
from the railway and 
town was up a steep 
incline through the 
main street, leaving 
the church on the 
right close to the 
old gateway, then 
through what remains 
of the quadrangle of 
Queen Elizabeth’s old 
palace, and under 
another archway. 
This approach did not 
do justice to Cecil’s 
great house, for a few 
feet further on, on 
emerging from the 
last archway, the 
road takes an abrupt 
turn to the right, 
straight inside the 
parapeted gravel 
court, thus prevent¬ 
ing any striking cotip 
dPnl of the mansion, 
until quite close under 
it. Within the last 
thirteen or fourteen 
years the present 
Marquis of Salisbury 
has made a new drive 
approaching from the 
north-west, through 
some fine wrought- 
iron gates immedi¬ 
ately opposite the 

railway station, over a viaduct skirting the town on the right-hand side, and leaving 
the park to the left. 

The south front of the house is the most beautiful. A broad gravelled terrace through 
iron gates brings the carriage drive past the west side, round to the south entrance, 
where there is a very large gravelled court. As will be seen from the engraving, the 
central part is recessed back from the wings about one hundred feet, the whole faqade 
including the wings being two hundred and eighty feet wide. The ground floor of the 
centre is entirely taken up by the Armoury. Doric pilasters mounted on pedestals 
between the arches, support the cornice on which stand Ionic pilasters, with the fine 
mullioned windows of the gallery in between. These again support the parapet, 
behind which are gables containing the windows belonging to many comparatively 
small rooms. In the projecting porch there are coupled columns instead of pilasters, 
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while in the tower the columns are of the Corinthian order, thus producing a richness 
and variety that is charming. The porch runs up three stories and in the upper one 
is a panel with the Cecil arms carved in high relief, while the piercing of the 
parapet is formed of the figures i6ii, on which date the house was completed. All 
this central part is quite Palladian in character, whereas the rest of the outside is pure 
Tudor in style. 

The part of the west wing’ adjacent to this central block of the house contains the 
chapel, which I shall describe later on, but the rest of the wing that projects forward is 
comparatively modern, jr 
A terrible fire broke 
out on November 17th, 

1835, which raged 
violently, gutting the 
whole wing until it 
reached the walls of 
the chapel. A large 
cistern then burst 
which checked the 
flames, while at the 
same moment the wind 
suddenly shifted from 
south-west to north¬ 
east, and a heavy snow 
storm came on, which 
effectually subdued the 
fire, just as the beams 
connecting the wing 
with the main body of 
the building were about 
to be severed, in the 
hope of saving the 
rest. The last Lord 
Salisbury rebuilt the 
wing exactly on the 1 
old plan, and in order j) 
to preserve the ancient l! 
look, dug up and ^ ' 
used the bricks of the f’ 
foundations of the de- jl 
stroyed parts of Queen r' 

Elizabeth’s old palace, -i 
The walnut room, a 
bedroom on the first 
floor, corresponds in 
position to the old 
Lady Salisbury’s room, 
where the fire is said old palace from the north. 

to have originated, . . 

and a picture supposed to be of her is inserted in the chimney-piece. The ground 
floor of the projecting part of the east wing is almost entirely taken up by the private 
rooms of Lord and Lady Salisbury. 

On entering the south and finest entrance we find ourselves in the armoury, one 
of the most beautiful features in the house, and occupying the entire length of t ie 
front part. The armoury has gone through many changes in its arrangement, tor 
before the late marquis glazed the arcades it was open to the outer air. In his time 
too the walls were white and hung with numerous groups of Spanish armour picke 
up after the wreck of the great Armada. The effect of the white walls and ceiling, 
and the marble floor, was rather cold and colourless, and a great improvement has 
just been made. At the time of the Queen’s visit in 1846, the last Lord Salisbury 
brought four fine pieces of tapestry to decorate her bedroom with. These represented 
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ing the rest 
the wing with 
main body of 


the four seasons, and were brought from an old house in Wiltshire. They are the 
work of a foreigner, who in Henry V III.’s time was brought to England to teach the 
art of tapestry weaving, and were sold when the family became extinct. These 
tapestries are now hung on the wall opposite the arcade in the armoury. _ The wall 
has also been panelled, and a figure in armour placed between the tapestries. This 
improvement brings in the warmth and colour wanted for artistic effect. 

Opening out of the south-west corner of the armoury is the chapel, which is two 
stories high, and has rooms above. It was consecrated in 1815 by Richard Neile, 
Bishop of Lincoln. Unfortunately the chapel runs right across the wing, and the only 
passages connect- 
of 
the 
the 

house are through 
the gallery of 
the chapel, and 
through a part of 
the ground floor 
partially screened 
off from one end 
of the chapel, from 
whence the sketch 
has been taken. 

The ceiling and 
panels were copied 
by the last Lord 
Salisbury from the 
Chapel Royal at St. 

James’s. An organ 
stood on the right- 
hand side close to 
the chancel, the 
case of which is 
coeval with the 
chapel, although 
the inside is by 
Green and only 
dates from the 
latter part of last 
century. Musically 
this organ is an 
inferior instrument, 
and has been moved 
into the summer 

drawing-room. A superior one has been recessed back in very nearl}' the same 
position, and has been decorated and the rest of the chapel touched up by an Italian 
painter, Taldini by name, who was at work for two years in the house in the present 
Lord Salisbury’s time. At the east-end there is a fine old Jacobean^ stained-glass 
window, underneath which is a pure white carved alabaster altar, which, combined 
with the rich colouring of the frescoes and old carved oak seats give an^ effective 
combination of colour. A gallery runs round three sides of the chapel, and is divided 
into panels and arches with room in each for a single worshipper. At the west end of 
the gallery which goes back some little way, is an arm-chair raised on a dais and 
standing with its back to the west window, which belonged to Anne of Denmark, 
Queen of James 1 . Beyond the chapel the abutting part of the west wing consists 

entirely of visitors’ bedrooms. . . 

At the east end of the armoury, we find a set of summer sitting-rooms 
opening from Lord and Lady Salisbury’s private rooms, and which contain some of 
the best pictures in the house. The room at the south-east corner used^ to be the 
summer dining-room, but is now Lady Salisbury’s sitting-room. Here is the very 
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well-known picture of Sarah Price and two lambs by Sir Joshua Reynolds, also a large 
Van Dyck representing the family of a Duke of Northumberland, and a portrait by 
the same painter of the Earl of Pembroke. A door in the north-east corner leads to 
the yew room, where a lovely oval portrait, said to be Mary Queen of Scots when only 
seventeen, by L. de Heere, is embedded in the chimney-piece opposite the window. 

On another side of the room is the famous picture of Queen Elizabeth by Zucchero, 

with eyes and ears all over her dress and serpents on her sleeves. Other pictures in 

the same room by 
Zucchero are Dud¬ 
ley, Earl of Leicester, 
Dudley, Earl of War¬ 
wick, Mrs. Went¬ 

worth, and Sir 
William Cecil, after¬ 
wards the famous 
Lord Burleigh, and 
father of Robert 
Cecil. There is also 
a picture of the first 
Earl of Exeter, 

Thomas Cecil, son 
of the former and 
elder brother of the 
latter. A set of three 
portraits labelled as 
three Dues de Guise, 
after Pourbus, are on 
another wall, but two 
of them are supposed 
to be kings of France. 
One is undoubtedly 
the portrait of Henri 
de Guise, nicknamed 
Le Balafrd, for there 
is a curious sym¬ 
metrical oval hole in 
one cheek represent¬ 
ing the scar. A hand¬ 
some head in one 
corner of the room is 
Catherine Cornaro, 
Queen of Cyprus, 
who died in 1489. 
Besides these there 
are pictures of the 
Earl of Macclesfield, 
attributed to Kneller, 
Admiral Coligni by 
Pourbus, Lady Huns- 

TIIE OLD ORGAN IN THE SUMMER DRAWING-ROOM. (;|en by LuCaS de 

Heere, the Duke of 

Suffolk by Mark Garrard, Gondemar by C. Jansen, and a picture of a Lady Cecil who 
must have been of great age when taken. 

Still proceeding northwards we come to one of the brightest rooms in the house,, 
the summer drawing-room. The east side is mostly occupied by two large windows, 
one being a bay, opening on to a flight of steps leading down to the same eastern 
terrace as Lady Salisbury’s sitting-room. Opposite the wnidows is the chimney-piece, 
and on one side of the room the old chapel organ. The room is panelled, and not so 
long ago it was found that a set of sconces hung round the walls, painted the same 
colour as the old oak, were really silver. A curious picture hung here is “A Marriage 
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Fete at Bermondsey.” It was formerly labelled “Entertainment given by Cardinal 
Wolsey for Henry VHI. to meet Anne Bullen,” but on examination proved only to be a 
wedding procession at Bermondsey. A forbidding-looking lady, but marvellously 
learned, it is said, is the Lady Mildred Coke, whose portrait by Zucchero is also 
placed in this room. There are also portraits of Lord Burleigh and his son Robert, 
by Zucchero, and a picture of James L, who appears as a red-haired canny Scotch¬ 
man. The Countess of Cumberland, by Old Stone, is an extraordinary figure dressed 

up with brilliant red and yellow bows. , r ^ r tu 

A door in the corner through the west side of the room leads us to the loot ot the 
?reat staircase, and a door opposite leads into the great hall, which we will explore 
before going up stairs. This hall is the grandest feature of the house, being ot the 
dimensions of a good-sized college-hall. It is panelled about half-way up, and above 
on the side opposite the windows are hung tapestries procured by the great Duke ot 
Wellington, the subject being the Garden of the Hesperides. At the east end ‘S a pro¬ 
jecting musicians’ gallery, and from it are hanging two large colours which belonged 
to the Coldstream 
Guards, and were 
presented by Lord 
Frederick Paulet 
to the last Lord 
Salisbury, and 
four smaller ban¬ 
ners, part of the 
set that the great 
Napoleon had 
made for the pro¬ 
posed Champs de 
Mai, and which 
fell into the hands 
of the Duke of 
Wellington when 
the allies marched 
into Paris in 1814. 

On the north side 
of the hall the 
windows are 

placed high up, 

above the panelhng are frescoed.i On the west side a central door leads into the 
north hall, and the whole partition is panelled with carved oak. Among the Pytures 
in the hall are a full-length portrait of Mary Queen of Scots hung under the musicians 
gallery, dated 1578, a celebrated one of Queen Elizabeth dressed as Dimia the 
huntress, with a black and gold gown holding hunting gear, an 'X* ^ ^ 
climbing up her sleeve, a portrait of Queen Mary holding a chalice with a sku^ and 
PhUip ll. o^f Spain, and a picture by Mabuse of Richard HI., representing lj>y 
with Biree rings on different fingers, and giving him a very f ^ f 

There are ?wo main staircases at Hatfield, one at either end of the antral part of 
the house, and also two good ones in each of the wings Besides these there are 
numerous small ones, leading up through the turrets with access from many ot the 
bedrooms on the first and second floor. The two mam staircases on^ lead up^to t e 
first floor, and are called the Great Staircase, and the Adam and Eve Stairca . 
former starts from a landing between the summer drawing-room and the S*eat‘y'‘> 
and leads to King James’s room on one side, and the musicians gallery on e 
The carved wicket-gate, which is placed a few steps up, is supposed to have been 
to prevent dogs getting up into the state-rooms. The carvings on t le s aircase a 
very beautiful. The most striking picture hung on the staircase is the one presented 
to Robert Cecil in 1590 by Queen Elizabeth, representing the >.7® "^Sv 

rode to Tilbury Fort. Other pictures are a portrait of the fourth Earl of Salisbury 

' The work was done by Taldini in the present Lo'fl Salisbury s time. , |u„.t Diirpr 

- So called from a picture hung there of Adam and Eve, supposed to be by Albert Dur . 
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painted on an old canvas, a Lord Cranborne by Van Dyck, Van Tromp the Dutch 
admiral, a nice picture by Cuyp, and Beaumont the French ambassador to James L, 
by Myttens. 

The marble chimney-piece in King" James’s room has an enormous bronze statue of 
James 1 . filling-the central niche. It is never deemed safe to shake this room too much, 
for fear of this fig-ure descending- unexpectedly. The walls of the room are now hung- 
with crimson damask, with a panelled dado of oak about seven or eight feet hig-h, picked 
out with gold, and executed entirely by Flatfield workmen. The pictures have also been 
added to and re-hung. A more than life-sized portrait of the German Emperor looks 

down upon us from 
the centre of the 
south end. It was 
painted by Wimmer 
in 1889, has just 
been presented to 
Lord Salisbury. He 
is represented as an 
admiral with a teles¬ 
cope under his arm, 
on the very polished 
deck of a war-ship. 
On either side of the 
room are full-length 
portraits of the pre¬ 
sent Marquis and 
Marchioness, the 
latter leading Lord 
Cranborne by the 
hand, when he was 
a youth of about 
fifteen. They are 
both by the elder 
Richmond, and the 
one of Lord Salis¬ 
bury is a striking- 
picture in his robes 
as Chancellor of 
Oxford. At the 
opposite end of the 
room is a picture of 
Charles X., an heir¬ 
loom, and on either 
side King George 
and Queen Char¬ 
lotte. On one side 
of the chimney-piece 
are two portraits of 

QUEEN ELIZABETH, PAINTED BY ZUCCHERO. the first Marquis aild 

. . ^ Marchioness. Lord 

Salisbuiy is by^ Romney, and Lady Salisbury is one of Sir Joshua Reynolds’s best. 
On the other side are full-length portraits of the last Lord and Lady Salisbury, the 
latter (who was a Miss Gascoigne) is a very beautiful picture by Sir Thomas Lawrence. 
Over the doorways are two very poor pictures of Lady Salisbury, now Countess of 
Derby, second wife of the last Lord Salisbury, and of the late Viscount Cranborne, 
eldest brother of the present peer. A great many curiosities are kept in this room : 
underneath the picture of the German Emperor is a large glass case almost entirely 
filled with addresses, caskets, &c., presented to the present Marquis of Salisbury. On 
either side of this case are two tables with glass tops, containing, amongst other 
thing-s, the garden hat of Queen Elizabeth which she was wearing when her accession 
to the throne was announced to her underneath the oak ; a pair of silk stockings, the 
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first imported into Eng’land, and given to Queen Elizabeth by Mrs. Montague, a 
tortoise-shell cane mounted with gold and cut amber, which belonged to James I., and 
a purse, the property of James II. In some fine Italian gilded carved wood and g'lass 
cabinets presented lately by Sir Philip Currie, and which stand between the windows, 
are two tea-caddies of tortoise-shell and silver, said to have belonged to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, and some fine old china. The door to the left of the chimney-piece leads straight 
into the gallery which on the story above corresponds exactly in area and position to 
the armoury below, the only difference being that the loggias are on the same level as 
the rest of the floor, 
and two carved oak- 
pillars at each end 
support main beams 
at their entrance. 

The ceiling is entirely 
gilded, the idea being 
taken by the last 
Marquis from a ceil¬ 
ing at Venice, and the 
cost of the gold leaf 
alone was ;^i,7oo. 

The globules for the 
electric light follow 
the pattern of the 
ceiling, and when 
lighted give a very 
fairy-like effect. 

To the left of the 
door where we en¬ 
tered from King 
James’s room is 
another door that 
leads into the billiard 
room, which like the 
chapel in the west 
wing, is on this floor 
in the east wing the 
only communication 
with the abutting 
part. On the south 
side of the gallery 
are the windows, and 
the loggias are hung 
with small pictures, 
and filled with curio¬ 
sities. Small re¬ 
cessed shelves in the 
panelling of the east 
one contain a crystal lady mildred coke, wife of sir william cecil, lord burleigh. 
goblet and spoon, a 

wedding present to Queen Mary on her marriage with Philip 11 , of Spain, and inscribed 
with the name of Don Diego Lopez de Mendoza, Marquis de Santillana, who accom¬ 
panied Philip to England, and a modern card case, with very fine diamonds, a gift of 
the Sultan of Turkey to Lord Edward Cecil, one of the sons of the present Lord 
Salisbury. Amongst the pictures at this end of the gallery are portraits of Philip III. 
of Spain, Elizabeth of York, Margaret of Austria, Henry VIL, Catherine de Medicis 
(a repulsive face with a receding chin), Margaret, Countess of Richmond, and Ravaillac. 
At the west end of the gallery is a set of small pictures of Henry VIII. and his six 
wives, Charles V. and his wife a handsome woman, Elizabeth Queen of Bohemia, the 
Duke of Alva, the Countess of Holland, and a set of miniatures, chiefly of ancestors. 
But perhaps the most curious possession in the house is the pedigree of Queen Eliza- 
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beth, which stands here in a corner in a wooden case, wound on double rollers turned 
by handles, as it is of g'reat leng'th. It was drawn up by her own order, and in it her 
descent is traced from Adam and Eve throug"!! every mythical or celebrated person she 
could think of, such as Helen of Troy, Arthur, king of Britain, &c., down to herself. 

We will now go into the library w'hich at this end of the gallery exactly corre¬ 
sponds in size and position with King James’s room at the other end. The whole of its 
walls are lined with books, and a light balcony running round about two-thirds up 
enables the higher books to be reached. The chimney-piece contains a mosaic of 
Robert Cecil, copied from one of his portraits in 1608, and given him by Sir Henry 
Wooton, ambassador at Florence. The famous Cecil papers, which are now being 

published by the His¬ 


torical Manuscript 
Commission in sepa¬ 
rate reports, used 
to be kept locked up 
behind the grated 
pillars, but now they 
have been moved 
to a strong room 
down stairs. The 
late Dr. Brewer ex¬ 
amined them and 
wrote an interesting 
article on Reports 
III. and IV. in the 
Quarterly Review 
of January 1876. 
These unique and 
valuable historical 
papers extend from 
Edward IH.’s reign 
to the Georges. The 
manuscript journal 
of Lord Burleigh is 
almost all in his own 
handwriting, and 
embraces nearly the 
whole of his public 
life. There are also 


THE GREAT STAIRCASE. 


two contemporary 
copies of the famous 

casket letters of Mary Queen of Scots. Besides these historical manuscripts there are 
many curious books, some belonged to Lord Burleigh, others to Lady Mildred Coke 
his wife, the mother of Robert Cecil. Several of them are annotated in a beautiful 
Italian hand by Sir Roger Ascham, tutor of the Princess Elizabeth before she was Queen, 
and one of the two belonged to Sir John Cheke, tutor of Edward VL, and whose sister 
was Lord Burleigh’s first wife and ancestress of the present Marquis of Exeter. These 
books include a copy of Valerius Maximus, which formerly belonged to Nicolas 
Udal, head-master of Eton and Westminster Colleges. There are in the library several 
early editions of the classics published before Henry VIII.’s reign, two copies of 
Parker’s Bible, two early copies of Boccaccio, an early edition of Dante dated 1497, 
a long poem of Sir Walter Raleigh, called “ Cynthia,” in his own handwriting, and two 
sonnets and two letters by Ben Jonson. The library also contains a beautifully executed 
volume of the manuscript Bible on vellum of the fourteenth century, and a fine illu¬ 
minated copy of The Pilgrimage of the Souly in which Bunyan’s idea for the Pilgrim^s 
Progress \s foreshadowed. An interesting copy of Nicholas Ferrors’s Tlarmouy of the 
Gospels is bound up with the royal arms on it, and we also find a manuscript chronicle 
of the fifteenth century by Roger de Hoveden, and a copy of Vox Clamantis bv John 
Gower, an English poet of the fourteenth century. 

A door seldom used, similar to the one leading from the gallery, but on the other 
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side of the chimney-piece, takes us on to a landing at the top of the Adam and Eve 
staircase which we will describe later on, but now we must first return to the gallery. 
The side of it facing the windows has two fireplaces, and a central transept running 
back to a window in the north front of the house. Opening out from the other ends of 
this side of the gallery, are on one side a door leading to the musicians’ gallery and on 
the other doorways leading to the Adam and Eve staircase, and to the winter dining¬ 
room, which has a large folding door into the central transept. In this transept is a 
carved wooden cradle 
with A.R. upon it. 

It was Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s, and the letters 
signify Anne (Boleyn) 

Regina. 

From here we will 
now enter the winter 
dining-room, which 
originally was divided 
into three rooms, used 
as state bedrooms, 
the improvement ot 
throwing them into 
one is great, for it 
makes a fine room of 
almostthesame super¬ 
ficial area as the Great 
Hall. Opposite this 
door is a full-length 
portrait of the great 
Duke of Wellington 
by Wilkie, also pic¬ 
tures of Peter the 
Great, Charles XII. 
of Sweden, Henri IV. 
of France, George 
HI., James I., and 
Charles I. of England. 

There are small pic¬ 
tures of Nell GWynne, 
and Sir Simon, an 
ancestor and a Lord 
Mayor of London, and 
Lady Bennet, his wife, 
and portraits of Robert 
Cecil, first Earl ot 
Salisbury, and Sir 
Crisp Gascoigne, an¬ 
cestor of the present 
peer’s mother, and . , r ^ r ..t, 

also a Lord Mayor of London. A fine old model^ of a ship is at the foot ot the 
staircase, on a landing which has a door that brings us back to the aimoury. 
The space on the ground floor, under the winter dining-room, is devoted to oflices, the 
pantry, and the servants’ hall, and the basement of the whole house is indeed a perfect 
labyrinth of kitchens, cellars, offices, &c. All the principal visitors’ bedrooms are situated 
in the two wings abutting on the south front, and are mostly called by names leci^dmg 
distinguished visitors who have stayed at Hatfield. There are the Queen and Prince 
Consort’s rooms. King James’s rooms. Queen Anne’s, and a Cromwell room ; but the 
name in this case comes from the bed which belonged to Richard Cromwell, and was at 
the old family house of the Cecils at Hoddesdon. Then there is the Beaconsfield 
and other rooms of less distinguished nomenclature. Most of these rooms are panel e 
or hung with tapestry, procured from abroad and elsewhere by the last Lord Salisbury. 
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li \vould be impossible to give a list of all the great personages who have been at 
Hatfie d ; but I will mention, besides Queen Elizabeth, who of course was only in the 
old palace, James I. and his Queen, George III. and Queen Charlotte, the Queeni and 
Prince Consort, who stayed in the house in 1846, the Shah of Persia, and the German 
Emperor. 

A curious feature of the g-round plan is that the south front of Hatfield House is very 
much broader than the north, projections and gable gradually expanding on each side. 
The engraving ot the east end will show what I mean. From this side of the house the 
ground slopes away very rapidly and on a hill in the park opposite is a private race¬ 
course. On the west side of the house below the gravelled terrace drive is a most in¬ 
teresting old garden called the Priory Garden. It evidently belonged to the old palace, 
tor It IS adjacent, and is said to have been laid out by James I. Avenues of lime-trees 
trained into arcades run right round the four sides of the garden, which is square, and 
a rock work pond stands in the middle. In the wall at the west end of the north lime 

^ arcade has lately been put 


up a bas-relief, part of the 
pediment of the second 
Royal Exchange which 
was built on the site of Sir 
Thomas Gresham’s burnt 
in 1666. It represents 
Queen Elizabeth opening 
the first Royal Exchange, 
and contains figures of 
her. Sir Thomas Gresham 
presenting the keys, and 
Lord Burleigh as Prime 
Minister. It came into 
the possession of the last 
Lord Salisbury, and was 
lodged in an outhouse 
until just lately, and it is 
all charred and cracked 
with the flames. From 
1, , . . , . . the side parapets of the 

gravelled court in the south front a double avenue of limes on each side encloses a broad 
band ot grass, the width of course of the court, and which stretches away as far as the 
eye can see up a slightly inclined plane. This is the road to London but now it is so 
seldom used that the drive up the-centre has been made into a grass road. The drive 
^raight opposite to the north front leading out of that courtyard is the direct road to 
Herttord, and passes through a very fine old lime avenue, whilst of the two drives from 
the north-west corner, one leads to the station by the new drive, and the other is the old 
one leading through Queen Elizabeth’s palace to the town. Turning to the right of the lime 
avenue further on brings us shortly to her oak tree, and it is said that the present Queen 
had the last acorn it bore when she was at Hatfield in 1846. Here turning to the left 
another avenue leads us to a most curious old garden, called the vineyard.'’It consists 
ot avenues and terraces flanked by fantastically cut yew trees and hedges, right down 
a_steep slope to the river Lea, on the opposite side of which an old kitchen garden is 
visible, where no doubt if there ever were vines they grew. The engraving o-ives a 
view from the centre vista through the yew terraces on to the garden opposite. 

It is well worth while to pay a visit to the old parish church, which lies close to the 
old gateway. It is a fine building beautifully restored, and on the north side of the 
chancel is a chapel erected by the second Earl ot Salisbury to the memory of his father, 
the great Robert Cecil in the year 1618. 

It contains a recumbent figure, a striking likeness of the first Earl, lying on a slab 
of niarble. Although in the future the lustre of Hatfield House will be as much enhanced 
by the historical interests of the present Prime Minister, the third Marquess of Salisbury, 
yet It has been so identified with the fortunes of the great “ Secretary Cecil ” we cannot 
take leave of it in a more suitable way than by this visit to his mortuary chapel. 

'■ The Queen also spent an afternoon at Hatfield in her jubilee year of 1S87. 



QUEEN ELIZABETH’S CRADLE. 
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With Illustrations by C. O. MURRAY. 
III. 

GAMES. 

By lees KNOWLES, M.P. 



O write about the games of Rugby School is to run the 
gauntlet of criticism and perhaps censure of many 
generations of Rugbeians past and present. In order 
to reduce that risk, I must state, in writing this 
outline, that there can be few old Rugbeians, or 
“old Rugs” as we call them, who know how many 
changes have taken place in the last twenty years, not 
so much in the kind of games that are played as in the 
internal character of those games, and not many 
boys, or “fellows,” in the school who can realize 
what has been the effect of those changes. In 
the first place, I must allude to the decorations 
which are given to those who distinguish themselves 
in play. They have been much reduced and modified 
under the present headmastership ; but, until a year or so ago, a stranger visiting 
Rugby was at once struck by the ribbons and colours worn by the boys. “ Who is 
that person with that exceedingly gaudy ribbon ? ” asked one of the masteis, as a boy 
with a red, white, and blue ribbon round his hat brought him, while he was taking 
his form, a note from another master. We had a school^ heraldry with its rules 
so precise and so complete, that had a commission of visitation been issued and 
the Garter Principal King at Arms, provided that he had a nice knowledge of Rugby 
blazonry, attended, he would have been able to have assigned to each boy in the 
school his house, his rank, and his dignity. 

I entered the school in April 1871. Then every new boy was obliged to wear a silk 
hat, or “ topper,” during his first term. My first term at school was the last term that 
that rule was in force, and very indignant were we boys, who had borne the heat and 
burden of the summer, that the new boys, who succeeded us, should escape from a 
similar ordeal. I well remember, the first night of my arrival, a new boy of the previous 
term coming into the bed-room with a straw-hat, or “ straw, in his hand, which he 
regarded with rapture, admiring it as a sign of his emancipation. I remember too, 
that as he heard somebody coming down the passage, probably an older boy, he put 
up his finger to his lips for me to be silent ; for in those days new boys were allowed 
only to be seen and not to be heard. For two years after his first term a boy wore a 
black and white speckled straw-hat with a black ribbon. Each house had its own 
1 Parts I. and II., written respectively by Judge Hughes and Mr. PI. Lee Warner, appeared in the 
October number. 
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distinctive ribbon. Magenta and black was the School House colour. My house 
colour was yellow and black, the ribbon having a yellow stripe down the centre, or 
being some other mixture of yellow and black. At the end of his third year a boy 
could ‘‘ take ” his ‘‘white straw,” but he was not expected to do this unless he were 
a “swell.” Even a boy in the sixth would not take his white straw, except perhaps 
as the head of the school, without first distinguishing himself in the games. The 
word “swell” had an indefinite, but well understood, meaning in the school. A 
member of the school “ twenty,” or “ fifteen” as it is now, or a member of the eleven 
was, for instance, a “swell.” If a boy had won distinction in football and gained his 
flannels or his cap, as a general rule, he might wear his house-crest, worked in silk 
for the former, or in gold or silver-thread for the latter, on the ribbon of his straw. 

The School House crest is a 
skull and cross bones, and the 
crest of my old house is a 
double-headed spread eagle. 
These badges were worn only 
during the Christmas and 
Easter terms, that is to say, 
during the football season. In 
the summer term other dis¬ 
tinctions were worn ; for in¬ 
stance, if a boy were a member 
of the “ twenty-two,” he would 
wear a dark blue ribbon, or if 
he were a member of the 
“ eleven ” he would wear a 
light blue ribbon. However 
short a time he had been in the 
school, if he got into the 
“ eleven ” he would be obliged 
to wear a white straw, unless 
he were the captain, and the 
captain might wear, as a 
special mark of distinction, the 
speckled straw with the 
“eleven” ribbon — the pride 
of humility. A boy in the 
Wimbledon team wore a blue 
and white ribbon. Each house 
had two caps, one the football- 
cap and the other the house- 
cap. The former was a sign 
of distinction, and worn only 
by the few boys in the school 
to whom it had been given. Everybody knows what a football cap is like :—a thing 
of velvet, fitting tightly the crown of the head, with a peak and a tassel. The foot¬ 
ball caps were made of velvet of one colour, and that colour for each house was 
generally the distinguishing colour of the house ribbon. The house-caps were of 
soft woollen material of a rather peculiar shape, fitting the head closely and with 
a peak. Around the edge was a band about half an inch in width, which was a 
noticeable feature. If a boy distinguished himself in cricket, he was allowed 
to wear a red band, or, as a higher distinction, a blue band. The caps of the 
school “ eleven ” and school “ twenty-two ” were of the same shape and material 
as the house caps. The “twenty-two” cap was a dark blue, and the “eleven” cap 
was light blue colour. Sometimes cricket and football distinctions were mixed 
together on the house caps. If a boy had distinguished himself in football, 
he might wear an edging of silver or gold on the band of his house cap, or he 
might wear a gold or silv^er braid down the centre of the band, in the one case to re¬ 
present that he had gained his “ flannels,” or his first distinction in football, in the 
other that he had won his “ cap.” These distinctions might be varied in all manner of 
ways, according as a boy had won his red or his blue-band, his flannels or his cap. 
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Then agfain, he might wear his house crest, to represent his flannels or his cap, on the 
“ twenty-two” ribbon. But the height of every boy’s ambition was to wear the red, 
white, and blue of the school “ twenty,” or as it is now, the school “ fifteen,” on a 
white straw, and I fancy that few boys have felt greater pride in after-life, than a 
member of the school team, when he swaggered down town for the first time in his 
new colours. But recently, I am sorry to say, our school heraldry has, for some reason 
or other, attracted the attention of the authorities, and it has been much altered or 
suppressed, or perhaps I should say differentiated. Now a boy must wear his house 
ribbon for the first two years after entering the school. That no doubt is a useful rule 
to this extent, that it enables identification. But there are other alterations which it is 
somewhat difficult to appreciate. The shape of the house-cap, for instance, has 
altered and, as many think, spoilt. The new shape is peculiar and cannot well be 
described ; but it does away with the distinguishing band which I have mentioned, and 
now red-bands and blue-bands are signs of the past, though I believe that coloured 
house-ties, which cannot be worn by boys unless when dressed for cricket, have been 

substituted for them. . , , . • it 

To turn for a moment to football. When I was in the school, beginners all wore 
“ ducks” until they had gained some distinction in play. As soon as a boy distin¬ 
guished himself, he was allowed to wear “flannels ’ ; and instead of a blue and white 
striped jersey, he was allowed in some houses to wear a jersey with his house-colours. 
If he further distinguished himself, he was given his “ cap,” and then he might wear a 
jersey with broader stripes, and with an imitation of his house-crest, usually cut out ot 
black cloth, stitched on his breast. If he further distinguished himself, and was given his 
school “ twenty,” or “fifteen,” colours, he was obliged to wear flannel knickerbockers, 
instead of flannel trousers, and stockings to match his house colours. Those shortly 
were the rules when I was in the school. Then an alteration was made and ducks were 
abolished, and every boy was allowed to wear flannels ; but “ flannels,” in order that 
they might have some distinction, were allowed to tuck their trousers into their socks. 
And now there has been a further alteration, and every boy may wear knickerbockers, 
and distinctions in colour only are allowed. Those distinctions are as follows : 
the members of the school ‘ ‘ fifteen ” wear dark blue knickerbockers and black stockings, 
the “ caps,” grey knickerbockers and black stockings, the “ flannels ” white knicker¬ 
bockers and black stockings, and the rest of the school wear white knickerbockers 
and grey stockings. One useful result of these distinctions ot colour is that during a 
game the players can see at a glance which of their opponents must be watched the 
most, and so they can prevent them from getting the better of the game. In my 
time, football distinctions were given in the different houses by the heads ot the 
teams in those houses, but that system has been altered, and now they are given 
by school committees. Formerly too, football distinctions were given only m the 
Christmas term, but quite recently it has been decided by “ Big Side,” that not only 
“caps” and “flannels” but also “ school fifteen ” colours may be given in the Faster 
as well as in the Christmas term, and that all boys, except the captains, who play in 
the school fifteen or the school eleven, must resign their colours at the beginning ot 
the next football or cricket term. This resignation system has also recently been 
adopted by Harrow. It is intended by these innovations to keep up the interest in 
football during the transition term, that is to say, the term between football and 
cricket, to keep good players up to their old form, and to create keenei competition 
for places in the teams. Formerly, in cricket, just as in football, there weie distinc¬ 
tions and privileges as regards dress. These have all been swept away, and now a 
boy may wear what costume he likes, pads, gloves, shoes with spikes, &c. , ^but the 
twenty-two and the eleven are alone allowed to wear jackets, or, to use a \ aisity 
expression, “blazers.” These are made of white flannel, for the twenty-two edged 
with dark blue ribbon, and with light blue ribbon for the eleven. 

The games recall to Rugbeians at once the beauty of the Close, and remind them 
of friend'ships, the germs of which were sown beneath its elms. A change has come 
over those games during the last twenty years. It has been however merely a change 
of an internal nature, and it has been a change, I think, rather for better than for 
worse. Referring, for instance, to football : hacking, scragging, mauling, tripping, 
which were in vogue in my day, have long since disappeared, and are now, among 
present Rugbeians, only a matter of history. To-day a ‘ ‘ forward ” in a game of football 
would be akonished were he to receive a kick on his shin, and he would be still more 
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astonished were that kick to be oft repeated. And a “ half-back,” running with the ball 
under his arm, would be at a loss to understand his position, were he to find himself 
suddenly brought to the ground by the foot of the first man among his opponents 
y on sicle,” who in my days would have been entitled to take allying kick at him ; and, 
if he had been able to pick himself up after his fall, he would be astonished were an 
opponent to run before him and prevent him from following up the ball when it left 
his hands. A committee of the whole Upper School manage the games, and there 
are certain sub-committees. The School Committee is calledBig Side,” and it holds 
its meeting generally after dinner in the “ Old Big School,” some such notice as the 
following being pinned on the door to summon the meeting : “ Big Side Levee at 2.15, 
in so and so. Football, which is compulsory, is the game round which the school 
thought of games centres. During the Christmas term it occupies, out of school, 
the chief attention of the boys, and next to it “Big Side” runs and House runs, 
to which I shall refer later. It is continued into the Easter term, but only for a short 
time , and then paper-chases and steeple-chases, which are brought to an end by the 
Athletic Sports, gradually replace it. 

^ Cricket, of cohrse, reigns supreme in the summer : but, cricket is not the only form 
of game. Then, the boys turn their attention to the Bath, the Gymnasium, the two 
Racquet Courts, the numerous Fives Courts, Eton or Rugby, hard ball or soft ball. 
Then too, I must not forget the Rifle Corps with its drills, its marches out, its camp, 
shooting for the Wimbledon, now the Bisley, team, &c. There is also bicycling, and 
there was lawn-tennis, but that has recently been suppressed in the interest of cricket. 
But of all the games and forms of sport, football is of most count at Rugby. Rugby 
School is the mother of football, and Rugbeians are, as it were, born and bred up to the 
game. During the Christmas term three annual matches are played, “the Sixth,” “the 
old Rugbeian, and “ the two cock Houses” against the School, and to these matches 
old Rugbeians are invited by the captains of the different sides. They are curiosities 
in football, just as the W^all-game is a curiosity at Eton. In those matches there may 
be upwaids of a hundred players—for the invitations to old Rugs are not necessarily 
limited and sometimes the ball remains so long in the scrummag'e that the players, 
especiall}' those behind, seldom touch it or even see it. Until 1871 the whole school 
were expected to take part in those three games ; but only boys who had their caps 
or flannels actually played. The rest were expected to keep goal, an old custom 
handed down from the times when the numbers of the school were not so high as they 
aie now , and a curious sight it was to see the rush of small bovs towards the ball 
when it came near, and threatened their goal. Besides those three great matches, the 
School used to play the Universities, and such clubs as Ravenscourt Park, Blackheath, 
Richmond, Manchester, Liverpool, Clifton, &c. ; but, in 1876 the authorities stepped 
in, and on account of the alleged size and weight of the strangers, made a rule that 
the School might play only teams in which there were ten old Rugbeians, and now they 
have made a rule that the School may play only teams from the Universities. 

In alluding to football, I must make an allusion to the peculiarities in the ground. 
In m}' time the touch-lines were much wider apart than now, and they have been once 
or twice altered since then. The ground included a flagstaff, a walnut-tree, an 
ash-tree, a row of full-grown elms, and a clump of three more elms known as the 

three trees, and also one of the posts, and part of the cross-bar of an old goal, 
known as ‘ Case s Gallows,” the other part having been, before my time, the branch 
of an elm. The “three trees” formed a marked feature of the game, and many a 
wonderful feat could they have told of goals dropped from them and the like. Many 
a time has a side come up after a drop kick, while the ball has been falling slowly 
and jerkily down from the branches. Alas ! two of them are gone, and one alone 
remains on the new touch-line, a shadow of their former greatness. During the 
Christmas term the Close is divided, without interfering with the best cricket-pitches, 
into about six football grounds, the chief one to which I have referred being known as 
“Old Bigside,” which is used generally only for foreign matches, or for Big-Side 
matches, that is to say, matches between the Caps and Flannels ; and the other grounds 
are used for small games, such as “Below Caps ” or “Little Sides.” Until 1875, 
football at Rugby School was always played with twenty players a side. A change 
was then brought about, accidentally, in this way. The captain of an Oxford team 
having failed to bring down more than fifteen men, declined to play the School unless 
they played only a like number. The condition was agreed to. From that time the 
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spell wa.s broken \ fifteen became the recog'nized number of the School team , but, it 
was not until 1888 that the houses reduced their teams to that number. I have already 
alluded to Caps and Flannels, but I have not yet explained what I mean by “ Belows.” 
Caps, as I said, are given by the School Football Committee ; the formula is : “You 
may take.your cap; allow me to congratulate you.” After the “ Caps’’come the 
“Flannels,” and then come the players without distinction. The “ Caps’_’ and the 
“ Flannels ” in each house go to make up the house fifteen ; the “ Flannels,” without the 
“Caps,” go to make up the second fifteen in each house, which is called “ Below- 
Caps,” or, for brevity, “ Belows.” The next fifteen in each house are called “Two 
Belows ” and so on, though it rarely happens that a house has more “ Belows ” than 
two. As I have already said. Case’s Gallows, the flagstaff, the walnut-tree and the 
ash-tree are all gone, and the width of the touch-line has been twice reduced. The 
survivor of the “ three trees” is no longer in the ground but only on the touch-line; 
and the old football-ground, which gave scope to the fleet of foot to run round their 
opponents, has been reduced to modern dimensions, a progressive policy has been 
introduced, and the School now play according to the Rugby Union Rules, which they 
adopted in 1881. The game was rough, but it did no harm. During the years I was 
in the School no serious accident happened, and I believe that comparatively few 
accidents are really caused by the rough-and-tumble ot the game. Certainly, football 
brought out the pluck and the manliness of boys, and induced that physical strength 
and endurance which in later years have stood so many ot them in good stead. I 
should say that two of the best known of our football players at school were Messrs. 
Herbert Child and his brother (alas ! now no more) “ Algy ” Child, each of whom in his 
day was head of the school team. Perhaps I ought not to choose out of the legion 
of celebrated players, but I do so with an apology to Mr. J. F. W. Taylor, the present 
head of the fifteen. And in connection, I must not forget to mention the names of 
“Jim” Gilbert, and the Lindons, of world-wide fame, who kept for us a constant 
supply of the best footballs. 

Next to football, the peculiar form of pastime at Rugby is running. There are 
bigside-runs, house-runs, paper-chases, and steeple-chases. Runs proper are peculiar 
to the School. Everybody knows the nature of a paper-chase. Well, a run is a paper- 
chase without obstacles : its course is along roads, lanes, and footpaths, and is known 
traditionally to the boys. Two hares carry bags and drop paper-scent, more or less 
as a matter of form. The hounds are generally kept together, except in Bigside 
run.s, by one or two of the bigger boys, until about a quarter ot a mile from the finish, 
when there is a race for what is called the “come in,” the places of the boys and 
their times being taken, and marks being given, which score tor the different houses 
towards winning the running Challenge Cup. The best runner in each house, as a 
distinction, holds his “house-bags,” that is to say, the bags for holding the scent, and 
the best runner in the School holds the “school-bags.” The paper tor the scent is 
torn up by fags, and sometimes a little coloured paper is mixed with it, according to 
the colours of the houses, in order that the line of scent of houses which have runs 
upon the same day, may be distinguishable. Bigside-runs were formerly voluntary, 
thev are now compulsory ; but boys must obtain permission from the authorities 
before taking part in them. The “Crick” is the most celebrated of all school 

runs. Everybody, I fancy, in the running world has heard of it. On a day at 

the end of the Christmas term—generally on the first Thursday in December 
you may see all the School assembled at the “ Quad gates.” Towards half-past 
two a couple of boys, with a pair of bags strapped across their shoulders and 
hanging by their sides, will be told off as hares, and given a signal to start. Then 
the boys who are to run as hounds will begin to strip themselves, and give their 
overcoats to the fags of their respective houses ; and ten minutes after the start of the 
hares, they in their turn will receive a signal, and the whole field will soon be in full 

cry. The'“ Crick ” is run only once a year. Its course is along roads and footpaths 

to Crick village, and then back by Hillmorton, the finish being a length of about 
a third of a mfie along the Hillmorton road. From the railway one can see, on one 
side. Crick Church in the distance, and on the other side the School chapel, which give 
one approximately an idea of the length of the race. It is a race pure and simple ; and 
it is in this respect a race against time, that if a hare runs the distance in better time 
than the hounds, he wins the race. As a rule, how'ever, the best runners are not sent 
as hares ; for, apart from other considerations, a boy who has to carry a bag of scent 
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is much handicapped. In running little is thought of catching the hares ; at the same 
time in the “ Crick ” they are often caught, or at least passed, by the hounds. The 
length of the race is supposed to be about eleven or twelve miles, and the time in 
which it is run is generally between an hour and twenty minutes, and an hour and 
thirty minutes. Among the winners of the “Crick,” of which a list from 1837 to the 
present time exists, are conspicuous the names of Dr. Jex-Blake, the ex-headmaster, 
and now the Dean of Wells, who won in 1850, and Mr. C. G. Steel, an old Rugbeian 
and a master, who won in 1871. In addition to the “Crick,” there are perhaps about 
a dozen well-defined runs for the School and the houses, of which our records go back 
so far as 1832. These were fully described by Mr. R. S. Benson, a great runner in his 
day, who ran a record “Crick” in one hour, seventeen minutes, twelve seconds, in 
1876, beating, if it can be described as beating, the record of Mr. C. W. L. Bulpett in 
1870 by only nine seconds. Since that book was written more attention, care, and 
interest have been taken in the School running, and many of the records have been 
beaten. For instance, Mr. E. B. Kellett ran the “ Crick ” in 1890 in one hour, fifteen 
minutes, fifteen seconds ; and second to him was Mr. E. M. Beloe, who ran it in one 
hour, sixteen minutes, thirty-one seconds, both of which times have eclipsed the per¬ 
formances of predecessors. Independently of the School runs, each house has its own 
runs and paper-chases. The best performers are chosen for the School runs, in which 
there is a competition for a Challenge Bigside Running Cup, representatives scoring 
so many points for their respective houses according to their places. 

Towards the end of the Easter term, and as a sort of climax to the runs, come the 
various steeple-chases, school steeple-chases, and house steeple-chases. The School is 
very fortunate in being able to use Clifton Brook, a tributary of the Warwickshire 
Avon, for its sport. Anybody travelling from London to Rugby can see it, first 
winding on the left of the line, and then on the right, just before you reach Rugby 
station. It is not deep, and its breadth varies from perhaps fifteen to thirty feet. " In 
the fields through which it passes, the hedges are all of a good consistency and a 
reasonable height, and there are plenty of them, so that the boys can have as many 
hedge-jumps, as well as brook-jumps, as they please. There are usually two 
School Steeple-chases just before Easter. One of them is open to the "whole 
school, and the other to boys under five feet seven inches in height. The 
course of these races is marked out by the athletic stewards, and varies little, if 
at all, from year to year. As a rule, the course begins in the second field from the 
railway bridge and passes under it, where there is a water-jump of about twenty feet 
in width, known as the “ big-jump,” and then, crossing backwards and forwards over 
the brook, and taking hedges on the way, it ends with a stiff hedge and water-jump 
in the direction of the station, known as the “ school-jump.” The number of obstacles 
in the race may vary ; but I remember that on one occasion there were as many as 
fourteen water and ten hedge-jumps in a course of perhaps a mile and a half. In my 
time we ran in what are called “ shorts,” and I have cause to remember the occasion 
to which I refer, because my extremities were so scratched with thorns, that without 
glycerine and flannel the cold sheets of my bed were unbearable at night. But I 
fancy life would be uncommonly dull without an occasional thorn, and one remembers 
Pascal’s thought, “ Rien ne nous plait que le combat, meme non pas la victoire.” 
Naturally, the School had its traditional performances at the brook ; perhaps the 
most celebrated of them was “ Butler’s leap ” from the Clifton Road—over a railing, 
with a deep drop over the brook—known to every Rugby boy, and stirring his ambi¬ 
tion and exciting emulation. And that reminds me of one advantage of our paper- 
chases : each boy was noticed, the individual was not swamped. Each boy had the 
same obstacles as his fellows to over.come ; each boy tried to follow his leader, and 
thus he learnt his own powers, and his spirit and pluck were brought out and put to 
the test. I must not forget to allude to “ House-washing.” That custom has ceased 
to exist. Formerly each house had generally a house-washing in the Easter term— 
a sort of compressed paper-chase, backwards and forwards in a short distance, over 
“ the Brook.” The name is quite sufficient to suggest that this was not a dry process. 
But “ House-washing” and “ Brook-jumping” are no longer in vogue. 

The Athletic Sports are held after the steeple-chases and last two days. They 
are held in the Close, and courses for them are marked on the grass by the 
athletic stewards. A day or two before the sports the heats for the mile and the half 
mile are run off: they are an old institution, and the thought of them is strange to an 
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outside athlete, who would naturally think that there would be no crush in level races 
of such long distances. The School mile has brought out many good runners, and in 
thinking of the races which I have seen, such names as those of Messrs. C. W. L. 
Bulpett, E. R. J. Nicholls, W. F. Hawtrey, R. S. Benson, B. R. Wise, and their 
performances, naturally come to my mind. And not only did the mile bring out good 
runners and the staying qualities of the School, but also a good record—four minutes, 
thirty-nine and three-quarter seconds ; a fine performance for boys at school. Among 
the open events in the School sports are a quarter mile, one hundred and fifty yards, 
one hundred and twenty yards hurdle, and a hundred yards race, and in my time there 
was a half-mile hurdle-race, with hurdles at long intervals, a peculiarity which has 
now been abolished. The idea of such a race again startles an outsider. Then 
there were jumps, long and high, putting the weight, throwing the cricket ball, 
&c. ; so that running did not alone bring out the athletic qualities ot the School. I 
well remember Mr. M. J. Brooks as a boy at school. We used to see him practising 
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bv himself or with his elder brother, backwards and forwards over the Clifton Brook ; 
and some years afterwards I was proud, as an old Rugbeian, to see him win his even 
at the Inter-University Sports, with the magnificent leap of six feet two and a halt 
inches, and to see him again, within a few days, win the amateur championship tor 
hic^h iumping. Again, putting the weight has produced some strong men. Knack alone 
3 ! 5 ,,M.f.bre mS Co„B.haS-who played this year for Oxford .n the 
Rugby football-match—to “put” thirty-one feet one inch, Mn Wigan, thirty-thiee 
feet nfne inches, or Mr. Jackson, thirty-four feet seven inches. Then, too, in thjowm 
the cricket ball, Mr. E. L. Curry threw one hundred and five yards, two feet, and 
severEil throws of over a hundred yards are among our School records. These were 
really fine performances for boys at school, and show how their muscles were developed, 
and their manliness called into play. Besides the orthodox open events, we had an 
occasional tug of war, or a sack-race, or a pick-^i-back race, and there were races for 
boys under a certain size or under a certain age. The next athletic sports will 
subject to some alterations, which were passed by ^igside Levee m December 1890. 
In future, competition in the athletic games by height will be abolished and com¬ 
petition by age substituted ; and in flat races every house will be required to run_ at 
least one representative in every open event, and two in every “below event, viz., 
every event for boys below sixteen years of age ; and no competitor who competes in 
the “ below ” events must be over sixteen years of age on the first of March P^eced- 
ino- the sports. There is an Athletic Challenge Cup held from year to year by the 
winner of most points in the sports, and towards this cup points are scored, not only 
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by winners in athletics proper, but by the winner of the Crick and by the winners of 
school events, such as racquets, fives, swimming, diving, &c. 

This calls to mind that the “ Crick ” to which I have referred is, except for the score 
towards the School Challenge Cup, a race without a prize—a race for honour and 
glory ; and I am glad to think that the winners would think far more of beating a 
record than of gaining a score towards the cup. 

If I may refer as a critic to our athletic sports at school I should say that we did 
not train enough, or perhaps I ought rather to say that we did not understand how to 
train. We abjured the pastrycook for a time—Jacomb, Hobley, Wells, Jeffereys or 
Groocock, were for us voluntarily out of bounds ; but dieting is not the only con¬ 
sideration in training. We did not sufficiently specialize. Nowadays people must be 
specific rather than generic, and if we made a mistake, I fancy it was the mistake of 
not training for particular events. I remember when I was at Cambridge, a Rugby 
boy wrote to me two or three days before the School sports, and asked me to advise 
him as to training. What could I do ? If I remember rightly I told him to wear 
running shoes with spikes, to learn to start, to carry corks in his hands, to keep his 
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hands down, to run on his toes and not flat-footed, to lengthen his stride, never to look 
back in the race, to remember the finish, and to run to win. My friend won ; but I 
expect that he won rather upon his exceptional powers than upon the advice which I 
had given him. 

Cricket, unlike football, was not compulsory when I was at school—I wish for my 
own sake that it had been—and now it is only partly so. One result of this has been 
that recently, until the last year or so, lawn tennis and bicycling have somewhat in¬ 
terfered with its excellence. In 1889 amotion was brought forward at Bigside Levee, 
that cricket, like football, should be compulsory throughout the School. Unfortunately,' 
in rny opinion, it was lost by one vote ; eighty-six votes being giv^en in support of the 
motion, and eighty-seven votes being given against it. Cricket, however, at the 
present time, is compulsory for members of the upper school during their first 
two years, and for members of the middle school during their first three years. 
That rule was made in 1887, and it ought to raise the standard of the School 
cricket, which, however, has improved since the purchase, chiefly through the 
energy of Mr. W. H. Bolton, of “Caldecott’s Field.” The late John Lillywhite 
was for SIX years the School professional, and then came “ Alf ” Diver, a straight 
medium pace bowler, who for upwards of twenty years, until his death in 1876, kept 
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Rug'by cricket up to the mark. VV^ith Diver, one must associate John Fell, the g’lound 
man, who died in 1880, after serving the School faithfully for upwards of a quarter of 
a century. When Diver died Rugby School cricket seemed to decline ; but now, 
owing no doubt largely to the exertions ot a body of old Kugbeians, with Mr. S. P. 

B. Bucknill at them head, an improvement is being rapidly effected in the game. 
“Tom’’ Emmett, the Yorkshire professional, has been engaged permanently, and 
another bowler temporarily, to coach the boys. In respect of coaching amateur 
coaching—without forgetting the name of Mr. David Buchanan—Rugby has not been so 
fortunate as other schools, owing chiefly no doubt to its longer distance from London. 
There is ample room in the Close for some seven or eight pitches, and when the matches 
and the “ends”—let-pass is now forbidden—are In full swing, the whack of the bat 
and the whirr of the ball are heard during the summer in all directions, and any one 
crossing the Close is sure to be startled by the cry of “ Heads ” or “ Thank you, ball, 
sir.” the rules of the School cricket have not been so completely changed as the 
football rules, but they have undergone many changes of a sort. For instance, leg-nets 
which took the place of fagging at the ends were not in use before 1871, when they 
were used for the first time. It is surprising that nets were not adopted long before 
then, and that, even now, head-nets, like those used at Lord’s, have not yet been 
adopted, so as to stop the ball hit in any direction except into the bowler s hands. 
Then in 188:;, unnecessary discomforts and hardships in dress-distmctions were re¬ 
moved, and now boys who are in “ belows below the eleven and twenty-two 

_may wear two pads, cricket-gloves, cricket-shoes, &c., with impunity ; and pioperly, 

no doubt, the general policy of allowing distinction in colours alone, rather than in 
dress, has been adopted. Each house has its eleven and its “ l3elows, —in matches 
between houses called “counting belows ”--‘Hwo belows, and so on ; and tlyough 
the summer term, matches between various teams are constantly Played in the 
Close or in Caldecott’s field—a ground purchased in memory of Mr. C. M. 
Caldecott, whose active Interest in Rugby cricket is gratefully remembered by all 
old Ruo-beians. “Pie” matches are a peculiarity of the school cricket. JNo 
doubt in days gone by, winners received the succulent dainties suggested by tie 
name; but nowadays these matches, arranged between teams in one house, or 
in one form—and there are many of them—are followed by suppers, subscribed for by 
the players, or provided by the masters, which are the scenes of much amusement and 
conviviality. The great annual meeting of cricketers at Rugby is at the time of the 
old Rugbeian match. It is played between an eleven of old Rugbeiaius and the school 
eleven, and at the same time several other games are played between school ci icketers, 
past and present. The school eleven also play_ many foreign matches tor >^tance 
matches Ltween college teams from the Universities, the Rugby club, the Free 
Foresters, the Butterflies, the M. C. C., &c. ; but the match which is of most import¬ 
ance is the annual match between Rugby and Marlborough, played at Lord s on the 
first days of the summer holidays. It has for years been an annual match, and down 
to i8qo it has been won thirty-two times by Rugby, ten times by Marlboiough, and 
three times it has been drawn. The eleven also used to play the M. C. C. m London, 
immediately after the Rugby and Marlborough match. Many a good ^as 

gained his reputation at the two London matches ; and it was, I fancy, m the Rug y 
Ld Marlboro^h match at Lord's in 1877 that Mr A. G. Steel met Mr C K H. Leshe 
for the first time. Among celebrated Rugby cricketers I might refer to Messrs. H. C. 
Bradby, D. H. Brownfield, S. P. B. Bucknill, F. L. Evelyn, C. K. Francis, F. D. 
Gaddum, H. W. Gardner, E. T. Hirst, C. F. H. Leslie, B. Pauncefote, A. A. Pearson, 

F. Tobin, W. Yardley, and G. F. Vernon. ^ . .u /- 

In connection with the games, I should speak of the Racquet Cormts, the Gym¬ 
nasium and the Bath, and I should say something of the School Rifle Corps and the 
Wimbledon, now the Bisley, “ Eight.” We have at Rugby two racquet courts and ten 
fives courts-Eton, covered and closed, Rugby and bat-fives. There are numerous com¬ 
petitions on these courts, and there are many prips for the g^mies played on them, b o 
fnstance, there is the House Challenge Cup, given by Mr. T. S. Pearson, played for 
since 1873 ; and the headmaster gives a prize of a racquet by way of encouragement to 
the boys.^ Although the School has turned out some excellent players, we have not 
been so successful in the Public School Match at Prince s, or at the Queen s Club 
where the match is now played, as we should have wished, partly owing, no doubt, to 
natural nervousness on the part of our representatives, partly because our repre- 
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sentatives have not been chosen hitherto in the Christmas or early in the Easter term, 
and so have not practised much together, and partly because the old racquet court is 
four and a half feet longer than the court on which the match in London is played. 
There is a racquet club in the School, and any boy giving a fortnight’s challenge, if he 
defeats a member, may take that member’s place in the club—a rule which keeps every 
one on the qid vive, Joseph Gray, who with his brothers is well known in connection 
with the championship for racquets, has been for a long time connected with the School 
and its racquets, and many a good player has he turned out, particularly Messrs. 
H. W. Gardner and T. S. Pearson, who won the Public School match in 1870, and the 
sons of Mr. Bowden-Smith—the oldest master in the School, himself still a player, 
whose kindness and geniality are so much appreciated—who have, one after another 
in succession, shown the results of his teaching. 

The School Bath, which is seventy-five feet long and twenty-five feet broad, was a 
grand present to the School from Dr. Jex-Blake during his headmastership : it bears 
the pithy inscription “ Rugbiensibus Rugbiensis.” There are prizes for swimming ten 
lengths and six lengths, and two lengths for beginners, long-diving and pence-diving, 
&c. In 1889 time for the ten lengths was four minutes, thirty-nine and three- 
quarter seconds, and the winner of the pence collected five, five, and four, or a total 
of fourteen pence, in three dives. I remember in my time, when our swimming and 
diving used to take place at the river, a boy won the school diving by collecting 
under water twenty-four eggs in three dives, bringing up eight eggs each time—a 
wonderful feat ; and the boy who was second to him brought up twenty-three eo-o-s, 
an egg-shell and a stone. There is a race for “ Belows ” who cannot swim at^the 
beginning of the term. The qualification for the “little” swimming is one of height 
and not of age, as size has more to do with swimming than age. I should mention, 
too, that the Humane Society give a medal for skill in the knowledge of the means of 
rescuing human life ; and Dr. Dukes, the school doctor, gives a Challenge Cup for 
skill in the knowledge of how to try to restore the apparently drowned. In writing 
about water, I think I ought to mention that though we have no boating river at 
Rugby, yet among rowing old Rugbeians are conspicuous the names of Mr. J. C. 
Gardner and Mr. A. S, Duffield, who rowed last year stroke and five in the 
Cambridge boat. The former has won the Colquhoun Sculls, the Diamond Sculls, and 
the Wingfield Sculls, and he is now the amateur champion of the Thames. 

I must not forget to allude to the School Rifle Corps, although my reference can¬ 
not come strictly within the subject of games. We have a strong corps, under the 
command of Captain Collins, one of the masters. There are constant drills and 
marches-out, and shooting matches. Sometimes there are sham fights with the town 
corps, commanded by Major Seabroke. These sham fights are not only interesting 
but also instructive. On one occasion, I remember we took the train to Naseb\q 
and in imagination fought the battle over again. How we boys used to enjoy firing 
our own blank cartridges, and when we took prisoners, generally from the town 
corps, firing the blank cartridges of the enemy ! We used to carry our provisions 
with us, and we were refreshed from a large coffee-pot, part of our baggage. Well 
do old Rugbeians remember during the cessations of hostilities the cry of Captain 
Phillpotts, now the headmaster of the Bedford Grammar School, “This way for 
coffee and buns.” The School shoot for various cups. There is the Monthly Cup, 
five shots at 200, 300, 500 and 600 yards. Then we have the Denman Cup, the 
Wratislaw Cup, the Town Cup, &c. Matches are sometimes shot with Cheltenham, 
Chfton, Dulwich, Harrow, Marlborough and Wellington. There is a Challenge 
Shield, and a second prize for drill, and there is also a prize for dress. The uniform 
in rny time was grey, but it has now been changed to red. In the summer we used to 
go into camp for two or three days, with the other Warwickshire regiments, and a fine 
time we boys used to have under canvas. The camp was held in Stoneleigh Park, 
near Leamington ; but last year the corps did not go there, as it was not held until 
August. The School shooting “ eight ” are coached by Sergeant Bates, the well- 
known veteran shot, and they ought now to learn what is a good shooting position. 
They won the Ashburton Shield the first year in which it was shot for at Wimbledon, 
but they have never won it since, though their average has been exceedingly good! 
Many old Rugbeians, moreover, have distinguished" themselves in shooting. Mr. 

J. B. Carslake won the Queen.’s Prize in 1868; Mr. A. P. Humphry won the Queen’s 
Prize in 1871, and was in the English “twenty” and “eight” in 1872; Mr. P. 
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Richardson tied as Queen’s Prizeman in 1886, and was in the English “twenty” in 
1887 ; and Mr. G. Richardson won the Spencer Cup in 1889, and in 1890. 

In connection with the Gymnasium, I must state that the School send up re¬ 
presentatives to the Public Schools’ Gymnastic, Boxing, and Fencing Competition at 
Aldershot. In 1889 they won both the Public Schools’ boxing competitions ; and in the 
three years during which they have sent up representatives, they have won five first 
medals out of a possible six. This is due, I believe, mainly to the excellent in¬ 
struction of J. Hough. The gymnasium was built about twenty years ago, and opened 
under the headmastership of Dr. Hayman. It is a fine building, thoroughly fitted up, 
and beneath it are workshops, where the boys learn carpentry and make all sorts of 
furniture, useful and ornamental, especially for their studies. It supplied a distinct 
want, and caused a removal of the scene of gymnastics from the horizontal bar which 
stood among the trees on “ the Island ” in the Close. 

As I mention “ the Island,” I must add that it is not an island in the popular sense 
of the word. It is a mound, or tumulus, which was used possibly for military purposes 
when the Romans marched along Watling Street, and when fire-signals flashed warning 
of approaching danger and strife. We used to speak of “ the Island goal,” and so on, 
and sometimes one wonders whether the games of Rugby are a survival of the sports 
and pastimes of those days, long gone by, when men fought hand to hand and the issue 
depended largely upon muscular development and bodily strength. Our old friend and 
antiquary, Mr. Matthew Holbeche Bloxam, used to speak to us of such times and try 
to link the present with the past. 

But not only had we signs of war ; we had also signs of peace in the Close. The 
monks of Pipewell used to draw their water from the spring which filled the old bath. 
The bath is now gone : the spot where it stood, near the railings by the Routines, has 
been drained and levelled : traditions alone remain. In my time, it was little better 
than a dirty tank in a dark shed, visited only by an occasional sheep, which found its 
way through the broken doorway, and it was described at one of our triennial Old 
Rugbeian dinners in London (quoting from memory), as a spot “where a boy took 
a header, gave a shiver, caught a newt, and came out.” Dr. Jex-Blake added, “ I 
prefer new to old.” 

Those words “ I prefer new to old,” are a key-note of the progressive policy of 
Rugby School. The work of the School and the play of the School have improved 
with the times. I must, however, confine myself to the latter. 

A society has recently been formed, under the name of the Old Rugbeian Society, 
with the object and purpose of assisting and promoting the games of the School, 
especially cricket, and also of forming a bond of union between past and present 
Rugbeians. The executive, with Mr. S. P. B. Bucknill at its head, consists of.thirty 
old Rugbeians, whose names are well known in the athletic world ; and a standing 
cricket sub-committee has been appointed with a view to assist the School in the 
matter of expenses for cricket and the like. 

In conclusion, I must add that the success of Rugby in play, as well as in work, 
depends to a great extent upon the interest which the masters take in the games. The 
masters watch the games and encourage the boys in their play—a fact which is known 
and appreciated by the whole School. One headmaster in my time was a famous 
boxer, and another a famous long-distance runner. I remember on one occasion a 
friend, who had trusted in his ability rather than in his diligence, was “sent up ” to 
the latter, and received, at the top of that spiral staircase which Rugbeians know so 
well, the following laconic reprimand : “ H—, I think. H—, you run : so did 1 . You 
hold the school-bags, H—: so did 1 . You don’t work, H—: I did. You must. 
Good morning.” That was an appeal to the boy’s manliness, and it has never been 
forgotten. I feel sure that it was more powerful than any appeal through the classics, 
Greek or Latin, with or without accents ; and with that story, and the moral which it 
contains, I would conclude this brief outline of our games at Rugby School. 



A WIFE’S CONFESSION. 

By VIOLET FANE. 

Illustrations by T. J. DALGLIESH. 

Hear me this once, my husband ; you who deem 
Me stern and cold,^—-not loving mine own child, 

Our first-born son,—your darling and your heir. 

The child you mourn to-day ! . . Hear me this once, 
Nay, do not hear^ but read these written words 
When my sad voice is silent. Learn at last 
The story of these miserable years 
During the which I did my best to seem 
A happy wife and mother ! . . . 

. . . You remember 

That day of days, just twenty years ago. 

When, on the terrace walk, amongst the yews. 

You said you loved me ? All the world was still, 
Whilst the great sunflow’rs, like a row of ghosts. 
Stared out upon us from the garden beds. 

I can remember ev’ry word you said 
On that too blessed ev’ning. How the years 
Had glided by, since you, a sailor lad. 

The second son of your illustrious house. 

And I—a baby girl—your Rector’s daughter. 

Had play’d together ’neath those very trees 
In old departed days, and how, anon. 

Ere you had deem’d it possible,—so fast 
Tripp’d the light-footed years,—you came and found 
Your playmate grown to woman, and how your heart 
Had yearn’d towards her! Yet, because you knew 
Your life to be so shifting and unstable, 

You strove against your love. . . . 

. . . And then, you told 
The story of your elder brother’s death. 
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And how your father’s, following- so soon, 

Had left you lord of all, and changed your fate. 

Then, London and its snares, you spoke of next;— 
The careless, pleasure-seeking, empty life ;— 

The making much of little and little of much ;— 

Its men and women, wrapp’d in selfish aims. 

Envying, doubting, struggling, and for what ? . . . 
And how, at first, all this had seem’d to you 
The best that life could yield, until, at last. 

You long’d for something nobler than this strife 
For mere amusement ;—one, at least, to share 
Your so-call’d pleasures, and be gladder for them ;— 
A human life to bless, a face -to beam 
And brighten at your coming, and, again. 

In loftier moods—a faith, a hope, a home 
Which Love should bless ; and how your lady-mother. 
Working upon your mood—had led your mind 
To centre upon one who proved unworthy. 

And made you deem all women vain and base. 

Until, one Sunday,* in your village church. 

You saw me standing singing in the choir 
Dress’d all in white,—for it was summer time, 

Before the harvest. 

What you thought of me. 

Seeing me thus,—my innocence, my faith. 

My ignorance of evil,—all was true. 

My love, my life ! in those too happy days. 

I swear the very semblance of a lie 
Had never pass’d my lips ; upon my youth 
The watchful and all-seeing eye of God 
Seem’d ever looking down, to keep it pure. 

Yes ; I was almost worthy, then, of you. 

Albeit a humble maiden, set apart 

From all temptation. . . . God knows how I fell 

Once the temptation came ! . . . 

1 like to muse 

Now, in my wretchedness, upon that day 
When, after church, hard by my mother’s^ grave. 

With the great organ pealing down the aisle. 

You spoked and took my hand, and read my heart 1 
Then follow’d one sweet week of very Heav’n, 

Of more than human bliss ! . . . The secret joy 
That comes of knowing and yet knowing not. 

This joy was mine ; the golden moments flew 
As by enchantment ; ev’ry day some pray’r 
Seem’d heard and granted, some new hope begot 
But to be realized, and then, at last. 

Came that blest ev’ning, when the giant yews 
Were black against the blushing summer sky. 

And Night was near at hand, to fold her wings 
Over two happy lovers ! . . . 

... Was I cold. 

Or stern, or obdurate, in those dear days 

As you have call’d me since ? . . . Did not my heart, 

My very soul,—go forth to meet your love ? . . . 

And then our wedded days ;—Was I remiss 
In any wifely duty ? If I err’d 
I knew it not—receiving only praise 
For ev’ry action ; nay, then all went well ! 

Too well,—too smoothly ! Am I paying now 
In solitude and tears, the penalty 
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Of having- been vouchsafed too much of love, 

Too much of happiness ? . . . 

. . . Your mother came, 
That was our first awak’ning- from a dream 
Of sweet contentment. She was dear to me 
Being your mother ; I, to her, less dear. 

Being your wife,—the girl who cross’d her plans ; 
(This knowledge reach’d me slowly !)—I would cast 
No blame on her, nor yet on faithful Alice, 

My more than second mother,—once my nurse, 

(God grant her soul repose, and give me grace 
Only to blame the guilty !) . . Yet, their sighs 
And lamentations, at the childless house. 

Made the now growing hunger at my heart 
The more insatiate. Thus the days went by. 

And now, it seem’d, some transformation swept 
Athwart your spirit. You were noble, kind. 

And generous as ever, but some link 

That bound us in the past seem’d snapt and gone. 

I know not if another had perceived 

What I,—who lived for nothing but your love,— 

Perceived so plainly, when, unconsciously. 

You said some little word that stabb’d my heart. 
You could not be unkind to living soul. 

Yet, now, to me, your kindness bore the taint 
Of condescension,—seeming, from a height. 

To light upon a being all too lowly 
To be a second self; whilst, oftentimes, 

You spoke regretfully of days gone by 
In which I had no share, as though you grieved 
To know them past and done. Or else, you dwelt 
Upon some sudden project for the future 
From which my sex debarr’d me; perilous search 
In Arctic regions, after shipwreck’d crews ;— 

The tracking of the tiger to his lair ' 

In Indian jungles;—hurried journeyings 
By land and sea,—long absences from home. 

Alone, in distant climes; the roving life 
Of your past sailor years resumed once more. 

Yet always, when I ask’d you did you love me. 

You answer’d, you had proved it, could I doubt . . 
But never, now, as in the dear old days, 

The precious words we women long to hear 
Leapt to your lips unask’d ! And once at night. 
When you were lying dreaming by my side, 

I heard you echo, in sleep, your mother’s moan . 

“A childless home ! ” Then, waking up, you said 
’Twas strange your race had dwindled to one man 
And he unworthy ;—lapp’d in aimless ease 
And self indulgence !—One, alas, whose loss 
Would scarcely be perceived, were he to go 
And take his place in his appointed niche 
Beneath the gray church tow’r ! . . . 

And all this while, 

Early and late, one pray’r was in my soul 
And on my lips ! Ah, wherefore. Lord of Heaven, 
Did I not go on beating out my heart 
In pray’r and supplication at Thy feet? 

Had I proved patient, all in Thy good time 
Thou wouldst have lent an ear to my complaint! . 
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Oh, erring human heart, this was thy last 
Of innocence and truth ! . . . Henceforth, one dream, 

One hope, possess’d me, which some haunting fiend,— 
Some plausible persistent spirit of Hell— 

(Albeit the germ was set in good intent 
And clinging tenderness)—did so corrupt 
And train amiss, that soon it came to bear 
A poison’d fruit ! 

And now, ten married years 
(Bringing no diminution of my love. 

But rather, through intensity of passion 
And longing unfulfill’d, transforming love 

Into a curse and torment) glided by ;-- 

And still the childless hearth ;—the aching void ; 

Whilst she who once had well-nigh been your wife 
Had borne her husband seven stalwart sons. 

And round about, in all the cottage homes. 

Were piping voices heard, and pattering feet! . . . 

Then crouch’d the tempting demon at mine ear 
And whisper’d low: “His love is on the wane. 

The sure decline ! Snatch at the fleeting treasure 
Ere it elude thee quite ! Seize on the means 
Beneath thine hand ; set mind and will to work, ^ 
Achieve thine end, and earn thy sure reward ! ” 

(Read on, and as you read, knowing me dead, 

Forgive and pity ! . . .) 

You remember how. 

From grief at losing you, I scarce could hold 
The warm tears back, when you departed hence 
For but one little week ? Yet, when you went 
Your long projected voyage round the world 
I did not weep. A woman would have mark’d 
And wonder’d, fear’d, suspected ! Not so, you, 

Being a man, and blind to many things ! 

Ah, those were days of loneliness indeed. 

Yet, was I not alone ; I nursed my hope. 

Matured my project ; Alice, faithful Alice, 

(Nay, foolish, guilty Alice !) aiding me 
With sage advice and counsel. (She is dead ; 

God’s peace be with her, for she loved me well !) 

I do believe I would have sold my soul 

For that first letter, after you had read 

My joyful news ! ... You had been months away. 

When, at the very uttermost end of Earth, 

You learnt that God had hearken’d to my pray’r. 

And then, you wrote!...!, falling on my knees, 
Thank’d Heaven for those sweet words ! . . . 

Could I retract. 

Go back from my intent,, once having read ? . . . 

Having re-gain’d your heart, re-m.ade you mine. 
Re-captured my lost treasure ? . . . Could I keep 
All you bestow’d, yet seem to give you back 
No newer gift than mere undying love? . . . 

’Twas thus I reason’d. Was I mad, misled. 

Or only wholly wicked? . . . 

. . . When we met, 

Ronald—the blue-eyed boy you mourn to-day, 

Lay sleeping in my arms. Can I forget 

Your silent greeting? . . . Yes; your heart was mine. 
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I had reconquer’d it ! . . . 

My love,' my life, 

For just the time it takes to read these lines 
Try to be me ; to see things as I saw 
With my poor woman’s eyes ! . . . 

Last night you said, 
Looking on Ronald as he lay in death. 

These bitter words : ‘‘You never loved my boy. 



Our eldest born. You ever favour’d Frank, 

Your second son, as having more of you. 

Your face, your disposition ! . . . But I swear 
Here, by the coffin of my dear dead boy. 

That little Frank, for all his winning ways. 

Can never conquer in his father’s heart 
The place that once was Ronald’s ! ” 

These, your words, 

(Words we had sigh’d together, you and I, 

Had things been different ! ) went to my heart 
And stabb’d it like a knife ! I did love Ronald 
Ere Frank was born ! Who was as proud as I 
On his first birthday, when the bonfire crown’d 
Yon purple hill and lit the lake with flame? 

Or who more grateful, when your tenants traced 
A likeness to so many of your race 
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Stamp’d on his baby features? . . . “God is kind 
And helping me,” (I thought); “He reads the heart; 

He heard the bitter cry—the ardent pray’r ; 

He knew the need ; the gracious gift besought ; 

The gift denied ! His ways are not our ways ; 

Herein is consolation ! ” and the will 
Helping the erring heart to cloud the brain 
And fire the fancy, made that seem the best 
Which had its origin in fraud and guile. 

We women, by some subtle alchemy. 

Turn fiction into fact, dross into gold. 

And, when we love, a man into a god !— 

What wonder then, this child, so full of life 
And strength and beauty, seeming like a link 
To bind your heart to mine, should come to be 
For three short years, my darling and my pride? . . . 

‘For three short years’! and then, my Frank was born. 
My very own ! . . . And God’s avenging hand 
Descended like a two-edged sword, to smite 
My guilty heart, and all was turn’d to tears 
And secret bitterness ! 

. . . You loved not Frank 

As you loved Ronald ! . . . ’Twas as though the want. 
The longing of your life, had been assuaged ; — 

A^our heart so fill’d, you had no need of him. 

You cared for him with all a father’s care. 

But ever with a difference, whilst I 
Loved him as Ronald never had been loved. 

With all a mother’s passion for the son 
Born after years of longing,—for the child 
Of her one love, the husband of her heart ! 

(Oh, read and pity! . • .) All these seven years 
Since Frank was born, my life has been a Hell 
Of torment and remorse ! . . . Ronald, the first. 

Ever before my boy ! . . . Why was he tall 
And strong, and bold, and daring, and my boy 
Thoughtful and gentle, with a dreamer’s mind, 

A student’s nature? . . . ‘Having more of me,’ 

You said, and said I loved him most for this ;-- 

Nay ! more of you / . . . Ah, husband, let your curse 
Fall lightly on my head ;—the head of one 
So humbled and abased ! ... No drop of blood 
Of yours, of mine, of your illustrious sires. 

E’er flow’d in Ronald’s veins ! The child you mourn 
Was but a pauper foundling ; Alice knew 
His mother’s name, and knew that he should prove 
A stalwart, comely lad, but she is dead,— 

(Peace to her soul !) Ah, look into your heart 
And understand what brought my own to this. 

And read and pardon ! . . . 

. . . When the tidings came 
That both the boys, whilst sailing on the lake. 

Had sunk together, and that one was saved 
Whilst one had perish’d, in my agony 
I pray’d. . . Ah, no ! I did not pray for Ronald, 

But for our own sweet child ! And God has heard 
Who would not hear before, and Frank is safe ! . . . 
But, even as I clasp’d him in my arms, 

I saw the look of anguish in your eyes 
And knew that you had pray’d another pray’r. 
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A pray’r that was not granted! . . . 

I too mourn 

That brave young life, yet scarce have time for tears; 
Let him be laid beside me, I may prove 
A better mother to the boy in death. 1 
How could I live on,—knowing that you knew. 

To meet your scorn, who, having lost your love, 
Risk’d Heaven to regain it? . . . 

.... Fare you well. 

Love of my life 1 ’Tis with a twofold aim 
I make my mute confession ; to implant 
Some germ of consolation in your breast 
(If this were possible) for Ronald’s death. 

Who was no kith or kin to you -or me,— 

And next, to plead for Frank;—to ask, for him, 

That first place in your heart, till now denied,— 

Once it was mine, my love, but I have vanish’d 
And pass’d into the everlasting shade,— 

The place is empty ; these are my last words : 

Give it to Frank, your own, our only child ! 
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(TWO LETTERS.) 

^HE following letter from Carlyle to the greatest of his disciples 
relates to one of the sections of Unto this JLast^ of which 
four appeared in the Cor 7 ihill Magazme soon after it came 
into existence under Thackeray’s editorship. Other parts 
were to have followed, but the outcry against them was 
so great that the circulation of the magazine began to suffer, 
and Mr. Ruskin was compelled to bring the series to an 
abrupt conclusion in November i860. Eighteen months 
later he republished the essays in book form, asserting in the 
preface that they were “the best, that is to say, the truest, 
rightest-worded, and most serviceable things ” he had ever 
written. ^ This opinion he still holds, and he declared to a 
triend three years ago that if all his works were to be burnt save one, he would choose 
Unto this Last for preservation. The price was 35. 6^., a very moderate one in those 
days for a book of Ruskin’s, but it was fifteen years before a second edition was called 
for. In the meantime Munera Pulveris and the greater part of Fors Clavigera had 
appeared, and there were signs of faltering even among the most orthodox economists. 
It is now selling at the rate of a thousand copies a year. 



^ Chelsea, 2 Qth Oct ., i860. 

Dear Ruskin, 

You go down through those unfortunate dismal-science people like a 
treble-X of Senna, Glauber, and Aloes ; like a fit of British cholera, threatening to be 
fatal! I have read your paper with exhilaration, exultation, often with laughter, with 
bravissimo ! ^ Such a thing flung suddenly into half a million dull British heads on the 
same day, will do a great deal of good. I marvel in parts at the lynx-eyed sharpness 
of your logic, at the pincer-grip (red-hot pincers) you take of certain bloated cheeks 
and blown-up bellies. More power to your elbow (though it is cruel in the extreme). 
If you dispose, stand to that kind of work for the next seven years, and work out 
there a result like what you have done in painting. Yes, there were “ a something to 
do ”—not easily measurable in importance to these sunk ages. Meantime my joy is 
great to find myself henceforth in a minority of two, at any rate. The Dismal-Science 
people will object that their science expressly abstracts itself from moralities, from 
&:c., &c. ; but what you say and show is incontrovertibly true; that no “science,” 
worthy of men (and not worthier of dogs or of devils), has a right to call itself 
“political economy,” or can exist at all, except mainly as a fetid nuisance and a 
public poison, on other terms than those you shadow out to it for the first time. On 
third last page and never till then, I pause slightly, not too sorrowfully, and appeal 
to the times coming, (Noble is the spirit there, too, my friend ; but alas, it is not 
Philanthropismus that will do these ; it is Rhadamanthismus I sorrowfully see) which 
are yet at a very great distance ! Go on and prosper. 

I am yours always (sleeping a little better and hoping an evening soon), 

T. Carlyle. 
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“Mrs. Carlyle said, ‘No one managed Carlyle so well as Ruskin ; it was quite 
beautiful to see him. Carlyle would say outrageous things, running counter to all 
Ruskin valued or cared for. Ruskin would treat Mr. Carlyle like a naughty child, 
lay his arms round him and say, “Now this is too bad ! ” ’ ” So wrote Mrs. Gilchrist 
in her diary, after a visit to the Carlyles, on June 17th, i860. It is to be hoped that 
Ruskin’s letters to Carlyle may some day be published, among them perhaps the 
answer to the above. As it is not now available, a letter from Mr. Ruskin to a 
young student is here given. It was written in 1871, when the author was re-casting 
Mu7iera Fulveris with its dedication “to the friend and guide who has urged me to all 
chief work, Thomas Carlyle.” The Eagle's Nest^ afterwards Carlyle’s favourite among 

Ruskin’s works, was then in contempla¬ 
tion, and the early numbers of Fors 
Clavigera were being issued monthly to a 
small but enthusiastic circle of readers. 

Arbroath. 

My Dear Gerard, 

The thing that I had chiefly to 
say to you in reply to your interesting 
and for the most part right letter, was 
that you must be on your guard against 
trying to cultivate yourself too con¬ 
sciously. The intellectual and religious 
element in which you have been brought 
up necessarily makes you thoughtful, but 
will be dangerous to you if it make you 
thoughtful l 3 eyond the need of your clay. 
So far as there are necessary duties to 
be done which are painful to us—we 
must be very grave about them ; but I 
should like you, for the most part to do 
what you enjoy most, in a resolute 
manner, and to be sure that what you 
THOMAS carLyle. FROM A PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN most eiijoy doing or learning, '-Heaven 
ABOUT i860 BY WILLIAM JEFFREY. means you to do and learn. Do not try 

to be great or wise. We none of us can 
be either—in any degree worth calling so. But try to be happy first, and useful after¬ 
wards—(no man caii be useful who is not first happy)—we can be both of those all our 
lives, if we will. 

For the visit to Denmark Hill. Count the available hours in the year, then reckon 
over the various work I have at present on hand. You know—or ought to know—some 
measure of it; remember that I am fifty-two, and that I am not well, and judge for 
yourself if in saying that I am forced to receive no visits, 1 wholly deprive myself of 
the claim to say that I am still affectionately your sister’s and yours, 

J. Ruskin. 

(All that you say of modern and ancient art is in great measure true—but you are 
scarcely yet at an age when it should be interesting to you. 1 would rather have you 
interested in living lions than in Greek ones—always providing you didn’t want to hunt 
them.) 

My best regards to your Father and Mother. 

Mr. Ruskin has stated more than once that any letter of his may be read by all the 
world, and surely no apology is needed for printing this gentle admonition—intended 
originally for one person, but applicable to so many. 











































HOCKEY. 

By FRANCIS PREVOST. 

With Illustrations from Photographs by Mr. A. G. LOW. 

writing of most English games one is a slave to their past ; one is 
reduced to Homer’s level as the remembrancer of heroes, and of that 
unponderable but important factor—their “form.” 

But Hockey, though its central idea is more ancient, probably, 
than Polo, has been, till within the last half dozen years, without 
form and void of science, and is most generally known as a 
contest between one man’s shins and another man’s temper, in which 
the weaker went to—keep goal, and consequently the past has no 
authority and the best players are still seekers after style. So that 
whatever is here written about the game must be in a measure experimental, and 
represent merely what up to the present has been most successful. 

A certain amount of the interest taken recently in hockey is due, no doubt, to the 
steady decline of one branch of football towards the betting ring and the professional, 
which is rapidly disgusting English gentlemen with the best game in the world : but 
hockey proper, as understood and ruled by the Hockey Association, owes its progress, 
and dates its advent from barbarism, from the invention of the semi-circle of white¬ 
wash which surrounds its goals, and from within which only may a goal be struck. 
The inventor’s name is unknown to the present writer, but it deserves to be duly 
honoured, for without the striking circle there would be no science in the game and 
very little skill. 

Hockey, to begin with, is played in a marked parallelogram, a hundred yards by 
fifty ; between goal posts, twelve feet apart and set in the centre of its shorter sides, 
by twenty-two players, eleven a side. ^ The object of each team is to drive the ball, 
a cricket one, painted white, through its opponents’ goal ; a point being scored when¬ 
ever the ball being fairly struck from within the circle, passes between the posts ; the 
side, scoring the majority of such points during the period fixed for play, winning the 
game. The ball is started by a “ bully ”—which is a kind of mild war dance between 
two opposing forwards—and thereafter the game differs from Association Football 
only in being played with a small ball and a stick instead of with a big one and the feet, 
save in some few but important details. The “ field” is placed in the same manner, 
five forward, three half back, two back and a goal keeper, and the st3de of play between 
each of the divisions corresponds exactly, the forwards advancing in a line and out¬ 
witting their opponents rather by their skill in receiving the ball "from each other than 
by their power of keeping it to themselves, the “ halves ” being employed in support, 
and the back division in checking assaults and clearing their own lines. The differences 
between the two games, chiefly concern the individual player ; only one side of him— 
the right—is considered to be “ in play,” his left being sacred from attack ; and no 
body-charging is permitted. 

The two combined give the game much of its character as a trial of skill and 
speed. At football weight is often a terror to the light dribbler ; to get past it with 
the ball is impossible, if the w^eight is brutal and at all speedy, to charge it would be 
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madness ; but at hockey it may be put as completely out of play for a few seconds, by a 
turn of the wrist, as if it had been dropped into the adjoining field. It is for this 
reason that hockey, is so suitable to men whose bones are growing brittle, and who 
cannot afford to break them, for at it they may obtain, with the least risk, more per¬ 
fect exertion for every part of their bodies than any English game, not excepting La 
Crosse, can afford. They will require a cricketer’s eye and hand, a fencer’s wrist, a 
golfer’s shoulders, a footballer’s legs and pluck, for though few bones are broken, a 
good many are barked, and in addition, a special faculty for the game itself of using 
the head, hands, and feet in combination. 

As this paper is for the many who are about to adopt hockey as their engrossing 
winter sport as well as for those who already play it, a word must be said as to equip¬ 
ment. The most needed are a stick, and 
a pair of gloves and shin guards, and of 
these many a player only uses the first : the 
best boots are the lightest and closest fitting 
with a few bars on sole and heel. Nothing 
beats an old pair of cricket boots, minus the 
nails, and with the tag padded to protect the 
instep and tighten the uppers. The stick, 
from being, six years ago, the natural product 
of any holly bush or oaken underwood, has 
become a complicated weapon of accurate 
curves and weighted to its half ounces. Of 
course its shape and weight depend on the 
position of the player as well as on his wrist 
power and minor fancies, but, to discover 
these, something between twenty-three and 
twenty-five ounces may be recommended, 
cane handled, and with the foot curved at 
right angles to its shaft. The grain should 
be large and parallel to the lines of the stick, 
or to its face. Avoid a grain that runs 
tangent to the curve, or obliquely through the 
wood. Gloves are only needed to save the 
knuckles ; any kind used for batting that 
leave the palm uncovered will do ; and the 
less leather about them the better. Shin 
guards will explain themselves as the player 
gets used to the game ; if he play forward 
he is better without them, and if back, with 
them ; but he had best wear whatever will 
make him forget he has shins at all. He must be prepared to put his leg in the way 
of everything. 

A novice is, of course, sent where he is wanted, but if he have any pace he should 
begin forward ; the game there is easier and his mistakes of less importance to his 
side, and, if nature has cut him out for defence, he will make all the better “ back ” 
for having learned how to pass one. 

As a forward his attention will be divided between dribbling, passing, and shooting 
at goal, unless he play on the outside wing when he will have to study how not to 
shoot, for only the three inside forwards should be the goal getters, their wing men try¬ 
ing to drawoff the defence and so give them an opening. But this is only a “ counsel 
of perfection,” for an outside man may occasionally run away from his supports, and be^ 
left to do his own scoring, but, when his “centres ” are up, let him remember that his 
place is outside the circle and keep his eye on his inside man and not on the goal. 

But first as to dribbling. In dribbling a football it has been said that the ball 
should kick the feet and not the feet the football, and in hockey the same advice 
applies ; the ball should be kept in front of the feet, and pressed forward, not struck, 
with the stick. On a fast true ground, and it must be remembered that hockey is 
played almost entirely on lawn tennis and cricket grounds, the ball may be kept spin- 
ing on its axis against a nearly rigid stick for a considerable distance ; in no case 
must the player appear to be chasing the ball with an unkind weapon, as too often 
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“THE POKE,” 


happens ; he must cany it with him, coaxing* it, and keep it running parallel to his own 
line of direction, so that his stroke in “passing” it may have some pretensions to 
accuracy, and the ball “passed” without an amount of 
avoidable cut or twist which prevents the best player 
taking it along with him in his stride. 

In passing, the striker should observe, not only where 
the bulk of his men are and blaze into the middle of 
them like a cockney shooting* sea gulls, but note where 
and how placed is the one to whom he is to entrust his 
charge. It is of little use to “pass” unless your 
friend is as prepared for your stroke as your enemy is 
the reverse, there is no use in “ passing ” to a man in a 
worse position than yourself, and there is positive 
obligation not to “ pass” if you can carry the ball a 
yard further in safety yourself. Some men are unhappy 
unless the ball is for ever being smacked irom one 
forward to another, but in fact, provided no attempt is 
made to get by an opponent unaided, the less passing 
done the better. Let the novice remember that the 
object of a pass is gained before it is made, for 
that object is to put one of his own side in a better 
position to advance by deceiving the defence as to 
his intentions, till by drawing it aside he have sacri¬ 
ficed his own progress and a pass becomes in¬ 
evitable. 

Lastly, as to “ shooting.” Recollect that the 
hardest shot is of no value unless it be straight, but that a rolling ball often scores ; 

and look before you hit. Keep your stick low, use your 
head, and hit with your body not with your arms, and the 
rest will come by practice ; advice as to other details is 
useless. In the bustle in front of goal, you must learn to 
be smart, to keep your eyes always noting the position of 
the posts when they are not wanted elsewhere, and to follow 
up every shot to the very throat of the goal; many a point 
has been lost for want of that final tap, after a fine “ save,” 
which no one is at hand to give. For the rest the for¬ 
ward must remember to keep his “dressing,” keep his 
place, and hold his tongue, especially as to “ off-side, 
about which he should never be in a position to have 
an opinion. With rare exceptions only one voice should 
be heard on the field—the captain’s—and that should come 
from behind. 

Mention of the captain brings, or should bring, us 
to the back division ; and first, as to the halves. The 
half-backs’ duties are “stopping” and “feeding;” he 
is • the pivot and most important member of his 
side, but often the least appreciated ; few of his strokes 
are showy and he is most effective when he effaces 
self and plays entirely for his forwards. A “ half” 
overruns his men and tries to get goals is a 
business for his side; but there are exceptions, 
“stopping” is of the first importance; he must 
something, the player or the ball, the latter for 
choice, but not always. To accomplish it he has every¬ 
thing at his command—stick, hands, feet, or any part of 
his body—but he must use them for stopping only ; it he do 
more than check the ball’s progress, or lift it from the 
ground, a free hit is the penalty. The beginner would be 
well advised to keep both hands on his stick, unless the 
much time is lost in fielding with the hand, and the fielder 
and his hand in one still more so. It must be 
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‘FULL drive/’ I. FIG. IV. 


mentioned however that many excellent halves, Merton Barker among^st them, use 
their left hand for stopping balls on the off side. 

When the foot is placed for checking, the stick should be used as a guard, as 

shown in Fig. I., the arms being thrust 
out straight, as m the butt-guard of a 
quarter-staff, the shock to the assailant’s 
stick,- coming at full speed, being always 
sufficient to throw him off and sometimes 
to throw him over. A knowledge of 
fence is often useful at hockey. An 
opponent who stretches across from the 
left side, may always and deservedly be 
disarmed by a sharp upward cut some¬ 
what above the balance of his stick, and 
in pursuing an adversary it is safer and 
far simpler to prevent his stroke by a 
thrust behind than by a blow in front. 

The ball being stopped it must be re¬ 
turned to that part of the forward line 
most open for advance. As a rule the 
wing “halves” are best employed in 
feeding their own division, but the centre 
must balance the game in his mind and 
place the ball where it is most wanted. 
He must discover^ at once the strong 
points of the enemy’s attack and defence, 
and those of his own men who are “ off 
colour,” and use his judgment as to the 
best form for the assault, whether it shall be wedge-shaped from the centre or in echelo 7 i 
from either flank. His is the most important head on the held, and many a game is 
won, no one knows how, but the centre half; it was he who discovered the weak 
spot in the defence and pegged all his balls there till 
it was carried. 

A half-back need not dribble, but he must be able to 
“feed” accurately; he should be able to hit the ball 
within a yard of any forward on the ground, and at a 
pace best suited to its disposal. If he cannot do this 
along the ground, and has the ball at his command, he 
may throw it by the “Poke” (Figs. H. and HI.), the 
ball being lifted from in front of the right toe, by 
thrusting the left arm smartly down and throwing back 
the right shoulder, the arms acting as piston-rods. This 
is a very convenient stroke when there is a crowd in the 
striking circle, as the ball can be thus tossed dead right 
in front of goal. 

One point may be noted in which half-backs are at 
present sadly deficient, namely, in passing to their backs. 

Many a “half” would sooner fumble the ball in crab- 
fashion right across the ground by himself than give it 
one clean stroke behind him to a man who can drive it 
out of danger at once. But he will not, probably be¬ 
cause he thinks it beneath his dignity to seem pressed, . 
or because he wants to do all the work himself. There ^ 
should be also a system of passing from right to left 
between the “halves” themselves: no combination is 
prettier and none as useful, and more frequent openings 
are obtained by delicate play across the ground than 
driving. 

Driving brings us to the “ back,” whose business is to stop 
has already been dealt with, but whereas the “half” often 
stopping the man, the back must stop the ball, if 
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and when he has it he must know how to hit it. When his side is pressing only an 
occasional drive will come to him, and his hitting will be merely feeding at long range, 
and he must endeavour to keep the ball in ” ; but when pressed he must use all his 
weight and endeavour to drive the ball past the touch line in his adversary s “ twenty- 
five/’ To do this he will want all his body power, for it must be remembered that no 
part of the stick may be raised above the 
shoulder. His left hand gripping the stick 
tightly at the button, must be carried across 
the body, the right slipped loosely up as far as 
it will go, the left leg braced up, and th-e whole 
body swung back above the right knee (Fig. 

IV.) the ball lying in a line with the left heel 
and at the extreme limit of reach. In striking, 
the right hand is run up sharply to the left, 
the body comes forward, the left knee bends, 

Fig. V. showing the position at the instant 
the ball is met ; the hands, it will be observed, 
being slightly sunk and the face of the stick 
laid back to give some lift to the ball. 

Of course all these particulars can only be 
observed for a free hit, but practice will soon 
make them habitual, till a ball can be taken 
travelling with as much certainty as if at rest. 

It may be driven in this manner from 120 to 
150 yards. When the stroke has to lift as well 
as drive, it must be shorter, sharper, and more 
oblique, and should be aimed at a point just in 
rear of the ball. The latter is somewhat 
nearer the right foot than in the full drive, the hands kept together and gripping 
equally, the right, if anything, the tighter ; the body is square, both knees bent, 
and the right elbow close to the side (Fig. VI.). 

Among strokes for which a special faculty is required may be mentioned the sweep 
at goal from a “ corner” hit (Fig. VIL). It is like a square-leg drive at cricket, only 

more so, as the ball must be kept low 
and driven at an exact angle. The 
“ corner ” at hockey corresponds to its 
equivalent in football, but the de¬ 
fenders have to be behind their own 
and their assailants outside 
striking circle, the former being 
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goal-line 
the 


allowed to charge out as soon as the 
ball is struck from the corner. A goal 
scored under these difficulties is, per¬ 
haps, the most brilliant piece of play 
in the game, but from its danger the 
Hockey Association have made many 
efforts to abolish it, and it is to be 
feared that in the event of a serious 
accident they will succeed. 

To give himself the best chance 
the striker should place himself on the 
spot on the circle at which the ball if 
truly driven to him, and by him at right 
angles, will pass through the centre of the goal, that is, a little beyond the meeting 
point of a tangent from the corner, as he will have to step inside the circle to strike. 
Let him stand square to the approaching ball, his feet in a line parallel to the proposed 
direction of its flight, his hands holding the stick short and low, swung back behind the 
right thigh, and let his stroke be a mere mow, with both arms nearly straight. As the 
ball will have a lot of backward spin on, it should be aimed at the nearest goal-post. 
Arthur Giffard, who is about the best goal hitter in England, pulls his balls round in 
this fashion, without the least apparent jerk. This advice, of course, only applies to 
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balls hit from the on-side corner ; from the off-side every man has his own notions 
and none of them are worth mentioning. 

The goal-keeper comes last, and in many teams he does not come at all, and all 
that can be said of him is that when he does his work well it is wonderful how he does 
it, and when he does it badly it is wonderful why he does it. W. B. Barchard, of the 
Western Club, must be mentioned in this connection, if only for his brilliant 
performance last season against the South at Manchester, but chiefly as an example 
of how much a man can do with both hands or the stick. Barchard never stoops, 
and stops even rising balls with his body, “clearing” most cleverly with his stick 
and feet. 

An illustration (Fig. VIII.) is given of a stroke frequently practised but quite 

illegal ; it looks incredibly clumsy, but 
there is, in fact, strong temptation to 
use it in drawing a ball from the off¬ 
side to the on (off and on, it must be 
remembered, are the reverse in hockey 
and in cricket). Players seem to 
imagine that every forehanded stroke 
is permitted, but they only are so when 
made from right to left; and many 
umpires, up to the present, do not 
seem to have grasped this distinction. 

To see hockey at its best a contest 
between the two metropolitan counties 
should be witnessed. Two such are 
played every season, but hitherto, 
though always carrying the odds,. 
■Surrey has only been once successful, 
for hockey is almost as delightfully 
uncertain in its result as cricket, and a 
“a foul stroke.” fig. VIII. team of individually inferior players 

often combines better than one of men 
who are accustomed to overtop their side. At their last meeting Middlesex, though 
almost without backers, and playing several second choices, and though their oppo¬ 
nents’ forwards with one exception had worn Southern colours, won by two goals to 
7 iiL The famous line of dribblers, which a fortnight before had gone through the 
Northern backs as if they had not existed, never scored a point, and was broken and 
beaten on perhaps the finest defence that any side has yet exhibited. 

One may conclude with a word to football players not to despise a game they have 
never seen, because its title suggests ragamuffins on a village green. See a good 
game played, and if you have any legs left and don’t wish to join it, well, your day is 
over, and the sooner you take to badminton and skittles the better. 
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THREE PORTRAITS OE MILTON. 

Bv THE Ven. archdeacon FARRAR, D.D. 

With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 

T he three likenesses of Milton here presented to us are full of interest. They 
bring vividly before us the pathos, I might even say the tragedy, of a life 
which, even if Milton had never written the Paradise Lost, would have been memorable 
as that of a man, whom Wordsworth rightly calls 

Soul awful, if this world has ever held 
An awful soul.'’ 


I. 

The first portrait is the “ counterfeit” presentment of a boy of ten years, a little 
Roundhead, grave, serious, and beautiful. If we would animate the portrait into life we 
know from other sources that we must (to use his own phrase) “ envermeil ” the round 
cheek with a healthy rose, and give a gleam of gold to the short auburn hair. His eyes 
were hazel; the eyebrows are finely pencilled, and the curve of the upper lip forms a 
perfect “ Cupid’s bow.” As the child stood before his friends with his thoughtful face, in 
his frilled lace collar, and braided dress, he was indeed a child of whom to be proud, and 
one in whom the opening dawn of life seemed to promise a golden day. The fact that in 
i6i8 his parents should have commissioned the young Dutch painter Cornelius Jansen to 
paint this portrait, is very significant. Jansen had but recently come from Amsterdam, 
and he charged ‘‘five broad pieces” for a lik'eness. Milton’s father, the good Bread 
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Street scrivener, must have cherished high hopes for his favourite little boy, or he 
would not have had his likeness taken. When the picture was engraved—not very 
successfully—in 1760 by Cipriani, he placed beneath it the lines— 

When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing ; all my mind was set 
Serious to learn to know, and thence to do 
What might be public good : myself I thought 
Born to that end, born to promote all truth 
And righteous things.’’ 



The lines truly describe a childhood in which the predominant characteristic was 
earnest diligence. Milton tells us that his father—and he adds “ whom God recom¬ 
pense,'’ for he always felt the strongest filial gratitude towards this wise and kind 
parent—had destined him to literature from his earliest years, and gave him an excel¬ 
lent education. The boy must have been an incomparable pupil to any able master, for 
he combined genkis with extreme dili¬ 
gence. His ardent zeal for learning out¬ 
ran the efforts of his teachers. He needed 
the curb much more than the spur. He 
tells us that, even as a boy of twelve, he 
rarely went to bed before midnight. 

This heroic exertion did not exhaust his 
powers, but it cost him frequent head¬ 
aches and laid the seeds ol that blind¬ 
ness which was the heaviest trouble of 
his later life. 

He stayed at St. Paul’s School till he 
was sixteen years old, and his earnest¬ 
ness had borne such rich fruit that the 
world has rarely seen any boy of sixteen 
who could be regarded as his equal. But 
it must not be supposed that the boy 
Milton was only a hard student or an 
inveterate bookworm. We see that he 
was fond of manly exercises, especially 
sword-play, and he carried with him 
through life a sense of delight in all 
natural beauty, genial intercourse, and 
healthy recreation. He took with him 
from St. Paul s at least one deep and john milton. ^Liat 10. from a picture in the 
noble friendship. He has left many proofs possession of edgar disney, esq., of the 

of the closeness with which his soul was hyhe, ingatestone, essex. 
knit to that of his schoolfellow Charles . . „ 1 1 ^ 

Diodati-that - charming comrade,” “ so faithful and so loving, whose early death 
robbed Milton’s life of one of its best sources of happiness, and left a void which could 
never fully be supplied. Such was the boy. 


IT 

The second portrait shows us Milton as a youth of twenty-one. It is by an un¬ 
known painter, but is indubitably authentic. It was engraved by Vertue 111 1731, and by 
Cipriani in 1760. The original seems to have disappeared, but was in the possession 
of Speaker Onslow, who had bought it from the executors of Milton’s widow. 1 here 
can be no doubt that it represents the full youth of the boy whom Jansen painted. 
We see the same noble, engaging face, but the young man wears the curling 

locks which the Puritan tutors of the little boy had cut so short. The face pure, 
virginal, strong, self-confident—corresponds to the known character of the student 
who is the special glorv of Cambridge and of Christ s College. 

Manly beauty of the highest type, singular purity of character, a temperament 
perfectly ready to unbend, a capacity for friendship, supreme ability, unusual attain¬ 
ments—these gifts might have seemed certain to secure popularity to the fair youth 
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here depicted. Yet it is clear that he was not at first popular, either with his tutors 
or his fellow-undergraduates. 

We can see the reason. He was too independent for the very commonplace 
officials of his College, to some of whom it was impossible for him to look up with 
any esteem. We cannot be uncharitable if we say that the fault must have been more 
with them than with him. A youth who, at an age when many boys have not left 
school, had written such lines as those O71 the Death of a Fair fnfafit^ and, not long 
afterwards, poems not only of superb promise but of consummate beauty, such as the 
Ode 071 the Alornuig of Clu'isf s Nativity^ and the lines At a Sole 77 m Music, and who is 
admitted to have been so chaste and diligent—a youth too who showed warm and life¬ 
long gratitude to his earlier preceptors—must have been very unsympathetically treated 
and very blunderingly misjudged if the Chappells and Powers and Bainbrigges could not 
discover his worth. That his tutor—a Mr. Chappell, Who afterwards became an Irish 

bishop—actually proceeded so far 
as publicly to whip this virtuous 
and beautiful youth of eighteen, 
though he was confessedly ‘‘a 
very hard student in the Univer¬ 
sity, and performed all his exer¬ 
cises with very good applause,” is 
a legend which only rests on an 
interlineal interpolation in the 
manuscript of Aubrey’s sketch of 
Milton. It is probably some un¬ 
authenticated after-thought of 
mean University gossip. Had it 
been true, whipping had by that 
time grown so uncommon that it 
would certainly have been re¬ 
membered against the poet by 
hosts of furious enemies ; 
although, if true, it is no discredit 
to Milton, and only redounds to 
the disgrace of Chappell. Some 
C 07 it 7 ‘etei 7 ips however probably did 
occur, and it is just possible that, 
for some independent expressions 
or actions, the youth was sent 
down for a time, though it is cer¬ 
tain that he did not lose a single 
term. He tells us that he ‘‘ never 

in the time of her better health, and his own younger judgment.” Of the routine of 
University study, which had been completely outgrown by the needs of a new age, he 
would probably have said, as Roger Bacon said of Oxford some centuries earlier, ‘Ha7igiief 
et astntnat arcuin male mfellecta.’’ He objected to be “ dragged from his studies, and 
compell^ to employ himself m composing some frivolous declamation.” The grey 
flats of Cambridge, its “ barren and shadeless fields,” and its “reedy Cam,” had little 
attraction for him, and its tutors delighted him still less. 

Nec duri libet usque minas perferre magistri, 

Caeteraque ingenio non subeunda meo,” 

he says to Diodati. ^ If he w^ere rusticated for a time, he fairly enjoyed his rustication, 
and was supremely impenitent as to whatever may have been the cause of it. 

“Non ego vel profugi nomen sortemque recuso, 

Lastus et exilii conditione fruor.*^ 

He devoted^ himself so passionately to his studies that Diodati mentions his own 
moderation in study as the sole point in which he could claim superiority over him. 
He exulted in the beauty of the country, the flush of spring, the shadow of the elms, 
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the melody of birds. When he was weary he went to the theatres and London. He 
is even impressionable to the fresh Eng-lish loveliness of the young- maidens whom he 
meets, though he is prepared to leave them and return to “the murmurs of the hoarse¬ 
resounding school.” 

Nor is it wholly strange that Milton was not at first popular even among the 
students of his College. Something almost feminine in the fresh complexion and 
bright hair of that “beautiful and well-proportioned body” which, as Aubrey says, 
was the home also of “ an ingenious and harmonical soul,” had, together with his 
delicate, “tunable voice,” gained him the nickname of “the Lady.” Coarser spirits, 
probably—as in the case of the younger Pitt—saw something effeminate in the 
stainless chastity, in the Ingenuous modesty, in the moral austerity, in that certain 
niceness and honest haughtiness of nature, which envy might call “ pride,” but which 
not only preserved him from vulgar dissipation and coarse talk, but refused to allow 
him to be “hail-fellow well-met” with every chance undergraduate. Wood indeed 
tells us that he was “affable,” but adds that “his gait was erect and manly, 
bespeaking courage and undauntedness.” Apart from his personal strength, and 
skill in fence, Milton was not a person with whom any Dick or Harry could take a 
liberty. He was a severe critic of academical performances, which were indeed, for 
the most part, very poor stuff. In the Colleges, he says, “ many of the young divines 
were often seen writhing and embowing their clergy limbs to all the antics and dis¬ 
honest gestures” of drunkards and others, and, “ there, while they acted and over¬ 
acted, among other young scholars, I was a spectator ; they thought themselves gallant 
men, and I thought them fools ; they made sport and I laughed ; they mispronounced 
and 1 misliked ; and to make up the Atticism, they were out, and I hissed.” Add 
to this that though he could appreciate humour he had no humour himself, and 
when he attempts it out of the pure gaiety of an innocent heart, as in the vacation 
exercise written for one of the undergraduate saturnalia, he becomes ponderous. In 
festivities and jests,” he says, “ I acknowledge my faculty to be very slight.” The 
key to Milton’s character and life is in the glorious passage about “ the pious and just 
reverence of a man for his own person,” which was the unswerving law of his own 
life, but which in many youths has no existence. 

The period of Milton’s youth which succeeded his College days was eminently 
fruitful. He had been destined for holy orders, but he had made a timely discovery 
that there could be no place for such as he in the ministry of a Church pervaded by 
the narrowness and intolerance of the Laudian spirit. Nothing can more forcibly 
illustrate his strong faith, and the steadfastness of his purpose, than his determination 
to “ stand and wait.” It was the nobler because nothing short of the loftiest religious 
feelings could reconcile him to the “belatedness” of that inward ripeness which 
seemed to him to endue some more “timely-happy spirits.” Though he had already 
surpassed in learning all his contemporaries of the same age, and indeed most of the 
men of his day, and though he had already written immortal poems, he considered 
his life “ as yet obscure and unserviceable to mankind.” Men might suppose, he said, 
that “too much love of learning is a fault, and that I have given myself up to dream 
away my years in the arms of studious retirement.” It was not so. Even while at 
Cambridge he had decided to resist all temptation to “vegetate through a hidden 
eternity.” The love of honour was calling him, and the natural desire to form a 
home; yet he was encouraged by the parable of the labourers in the vineyard, 
“ not to press forw^ard, but to keep off with a sacred reverence and religious advisement 
how to undergo—not taking thought of being late, so it gave advantage to the 
more fit; for those who w^ere late lost nothing.” Accordingly in those exquisite years 
at Horton (1632—1638) he gave himself wdiolly to beholding the bright counten¬ 
ance of truth in the quiet and still air of delightful studies, while at the same time 
he was “pluming his wings and meditating flight.” It is to these years that we 
ow^e poems which, taken alone, would have placed him in the forefront of the ranks 
of English poets. Here he wrote LAllegro and 11 Fenseroso, Abrades, Lycidas —with 
its memorable outburst on the corrupted state of the Church—and Comas, the 
immortal eulogy on the irresistible might and beauty of chastity. We may still 
see the room in the church tower of Longley where he must have often studied, 
and in Horton church, the blue slab which covers his mother’s grave. His father 
was more than content with the early fruits of his intellect, and accepted that 
promise of immortality which his son gave him. For that son had pledged himself 
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to his own conscience before God, and he afterwards gave, as it were, his note-of- 
hand to the world, that, when he had chosen his theme, he woiikl devote all his 
powers to some strain which the world should not willingly let die. 

In 1638 began that memorable journey in which he conversed with Grotius, visited 
Galileo, enjoyed the friendship of Dati, Francini, Frescobaldi, and other gifted young 
Florentines, was welcomed to the V'atican by Flolstenius, heard the singing of Leonora 
Baroni in Rome, and almost fell in love with her or some other Italian lady. He was 
received with open arms by the Marquis of Villa, GioVanni Baptista Manso at Naples, in 
the palace which had already sheltered Tasso alid Marini. The two lines which Manso 
addressed to Milton furnish an interesting proof both that he Still retained his remark¬ 
able personal beauty, and also that the indomitable courkge, freedom, and truthfulness 
of his spirit prevented him from making any effort to increase his popularity by con¬ 
cealing the fervour of his Protestant and even Puritan opinions. For Manso says, 

repeating Pope Gregory’s play of 
words, that if his religion had been 
such as his intellect and beauty, he 
Would have been an Angel rather 
than an Anglican. 

Sir Henry Wootton had given 
him the kind and w'orldly-wise 
advice, pensieri st 7 'etti^ ed il viso 
sciolio^^ (thoughts close, and face 
frank) ; but such advice was not 
for such as John Milton, even in 
the homes of the Inquisition. 

The tidings of the great events 
which were occurring in England 
hastened his return, and on land¬ 
ing he was met by the desolating 
news that the friend of his life— 
Charles Diodati—was no more. 
How well would it have been for 
England if all young Englishmen 
at the close of their travels were 
able to make the solemn attesta¬ 
tion which Milton, under the base 
calumnies of his enemies, thought 
it right to make ! The proverb 
then ran, Inglese Italianato diavolo 
incarnato ; but Milton could write ; 
“ I take God to witness that in all 
those places where so many things 
are considered lawful, I lived sound 
and untouched from all profligacy 
and vice, having this thought per- 
eyes of men, I certainly could not 


JOHN MILTON. Miat 62. FROM THE ENGRAVING BY 
FAITHORNE. 

The original pastel drawing for this is in the possession of 
William Taher, Esq., of Teyfordbury Park, Hertford. V. 
Fagan’s Catalogue of Faithorne, pp. 48 and 91. 

petually with me, that, though I might escape the 
escape the eyes of God.” 


HI. 

Let us turn to the third portrait. 

It-was taken in crayons by the engraver William Faithorne, for frontispiece for 
Milton’s History of Britabiy in 1670, when the poet was sixty-two ; and underneath 
it were inscribed the words, Gul. Faithorne ad vivum delin et sculpsit. It is undoubtedly 
genuine and uniquely^ precious. When his third daughter, Deborah Clarke, had this 
picture shown to her by Vertue, about 1725, she exclaimed, ‘‘ O LotF! that is the picture 
of 77 iy father ; ho 2 o cattie yon by it 2 '" and stroking the hair of her forehead, added fast so 
77 iy father wore his JiairF “ No one,” says Professor Masson, in his monumental Life of 
Milto 7 i (vi. 649), can desire a more authentic or impressive portrait of Milton in his 
later life. The face is such as has been given to no other human being ; it was and is 
uniquely Milton’s. Underneath the broad forehead and arched temples there are the 
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great rings of eye-sockets, with the blind unblemished eyes in them, drawn straight 
upon you by your voice, and speculating who and what you are ; there is a severe 
composure in the beautiful oval of the whole countenance, disturbed only by the singular 
pouting round the rich mouth ; and the entire expression is that of English intrepidity 
mixed with unutterable sorrow.” Milton’s hair, which he still wore, unlike the Puritans, 
in long locks, and which, like Adam’s 

hyacinthine locks. 

Round from his parted forelock manly hung 
Clustering, but. not beneath his shoulders broad,” 

retained to the last their auburn tint, though doubtless with many grey hairs among 
them ; but 

“ his cheek 

Deep scars of thunder had entrenched.” 

Over few men has there rolled such an overwhelming tide of calamity. He might 
have exclaimed with David : “ All Thy waves and storms have gone over me.” As we 


CHALFONT ST. GILES, BUCKS. 

look on the first two portraits, how little could we have anticipated that Life would 
prove so apparently cruel a stepmother to that sweet child, to that royally endowed 
youth ; that the world had such hard fortunes in store for him ; that he would receive 
such deadly measure at the hands of his fellow-men, whose imaginations he was to 
enrich for ever by his poetry, for whose liberties he was content to spend and be spent, 
to whom he bequeathed the inheritance of so luminous an example ! 

We are not attempting to write a life of Milton, but only glancing at the man 
himself. When he returned from his delightful Italian tour, the last year of un¬ 
clouded happiness was with him over for ever. He did not indeed plunge into the 
vortex of civil strife, either as a.statesman or as a soldier, but waiting till God opened 
the way for him, he became the champion of his country in those intellectual regions 
in which all battles must ultimately be decided. With him a passion for liberty was 
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one of the ruling impulses of his life, and if he fought kings and prelates for twenty 
years, and poured forth pamphlet after pamphlet of powerful Latin and magnificently 
impassioned English in defence of the Puritans and the Parliament, he thereby fulfilled 
what he regarded as one great mission of his life. Never abandoning the high pur¬ 
pose of his youth,^ to leave behind him some immortal epic on one of the hundred and 
thirty subjects which he considered, and out of which he ultimately selected tho, Paradise 
Lost^ he yet laid aside the intention during all the best years of his life, because he 
held that God called him to a yet more urgently needful task. We know not which 
to admire most—the steadfast purpose cherished through so many years of 
preparation, or the heroic self-sacrifice with which, for such a long and stormy epoch, 
the purpose was laid aside. 

\Vave after wave of calamity burst over him. He made a miserable marriage. He 
,had to bear an awful weight of execration. He became hopelessly blind. The cause 
to which he had devoted his life was utterly ruined. 

His countiy, grown radically corrupt, basely preferred license to liberty. England, 
no longer the glorious England of the Commonwealth, whom the nations feared and 
honoured, was ruled by a perjured rake, who was a crypto-Romanist in such religion 
as he had, and who complacently pocketed the subsidies of a foreign tyrant. And as 
though all this were not enough, his own life was in peril ; his name was a by¬ 
word among men whose fathers he would have disdained to set among the dogs 
of his flock ; the very abjects came together against him, making mouths and ceased 
not. Private losses and public misery came over him in a flowing tide. The Plague 
turned the neighbourhood of his last refuge into pest-fields. The Great Fire destroyed 
the last house which he possessed. The Sa 7 ?iso?i Ago?iistes^ the most Greek-like drama 
ever written since the death of Euripides, gives us some insight into the passion- 
seething abysses of his soul, whose swelling turbulence was only kept down by a 
sovereign faith. Professor Seeley finely calls it the thundering reverberation of a 
mighty spirit struck by the plectrum of disappointment ” ; but though that plectrum 
struck the reverberant chords into thunderj it was the last sob of the retiring storm 
beyond which we already see the gleam of blue. 

\yhen Medea was taunted with the loss of all, and asked what remained, she 
replied, Afedea siiperest!^^ Even so Milton had himself ior an abiding possession. 
Milton was still Milton. He still had the heart of which he had written in early 
manhood that ‘Ht was faithful, fearless, constant, secure in its own adamant though 
worlds flamed,^ free from the malice, fears, 'and hopes of the vulgar, and loyal to all 
things manly.” The painter Richardson gives us one glimpse of him in 1671, with 
the bookseller Millington leading him by the hand. He is dressed ‘Hn a green 
camblet coat,” and no longer wears his small silver-hilted swori. Richardson describes 
him again as he sat ‘‘in a grey coarse cloth at the door of his house near Bunhill 
Fields in warm sunny weather to enjoy the fresh air.” And a little later, an aged 
Dorsetshire clergyman. Dr. Wright, found him ‘Hn a small house, up one pair of 
stairs, sitting in an elbcw^-chair, in a room hung with rusty green, in black clothes, and 
neat enough, pale but not cadaverous, his hands and fingers gouty and with chalk 
stones.” We learn too how^ courteous, if a little stately, his manner was, and that 
his voice was still musically agreeable.” The end was not far off. On November 
8, 1674, the.gout struck in,” and glad to be released he passed 

^^To where beyond these voices there is peace.” 



THE USE OF THE LATHE. 

(AN OPEN LETTER.) 

By W. a. S. BENSON. 



ES, we have all been reading Sir Walter Scott’s journal, and 
are noway surprised but every way pleased to hear that you 
have taken to heart his pathetic lament when in old age winter 
restricted his outdoor exercise, and he regretted that he was 
no mechanic to solace himself with a turning-lathe or joiner’s 
bench. And so you have invested in an American lathe with 
velocipede action, which you drive sitting, hoping to get as 
much exercise in an hour of an evening at home as by a six- 
mile run on a tricycle. Meantime, by way of beginning, you 
have broken the points of your whole kit of tools and 
crumpled up two leaves of the quick-feed pinion, and with them three teeth of the 
rack, to say nothing of smashing a finger-nail with the jaw of the indispensable scroll- 
chuck (by the by, a rubber fetlock-ring effectually guards against this last disaster), 
and the net result of your labours is some bushels of shavings with a couple of pounds 
of brass and iron dust. Naturally at 
this point you desire an opinion on 
your prospects as a craftsman. 

Well, the first thing that strikes one 
is that you would have done better to 
include a grindstone as part of your 
equipment; that, in fact, you can’t get 
on a step farther without one. And then 
as to the crucial question of exercise. 

You have found, 1 suppose, that an 
hour at the lathe by no means repre¬ 
sents a six-mile run, because three 
parts of the time are spent in fiddling 
with chucks and screws and other 
paraphernalia, and only the outstand¬ 
ing quarter in driving ahead. 

Now a lathe may be regarded in 
either of two very different aspects ; 
as an exceedingly useful tool, the 
means of accomplishing a great variety 
of work ; or as an end in itself, the 
central object of an ever-increasing 
army of appliances desirable rather for 
their own mechanical prettiness than as the instruments for perfecting any 
product at all comparable with themselves for beauty or elaboration. What¬ 
ever else may be said for it, I don’t think this second use, if use it be, of a lathe 
is at all likely to afford you pedalling equivalent to a six-mile run. It remains, then, 
to inquire what kinds of work will give you continuous turning in fairly large propor¬ 
tion to the necessary standing about and preparatory work, seeing that you require 
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BOX AND COVER OF TURNED IVORY, CIRCULAR. 
German, Seventeenth Century. South Kensington Museum. 
No. 4,424. 
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A MAZER BOWL AND COVER OF TWO 

hemispherical pieces, mounted 

IN SILVER-GILT. 

A silver handle projects from the bowl. 
German, fifteenth century. South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, No. 7,958. 


A MAZER BOWL AND COVER OF TWO HEMISPHERICAL PIECES 
OF MAPLE WOOD, MOUNTED IN SILVER. 

In the centre of the cover is the sacred monogram enamelled. 
A scrolled handle projects from the bowl. German, dated 
1492. South Kensington Museum, No. 7,956. 


Ind worry!°" preponderate over thought 

You say the po wers that be suggest your beginning by replacing a broken towel- 

rail, which however is thirty inches 
long- wdiile your lathe takes but twenty 
between the centres. If that’s all 
you want, the primitive pole lathe 
would serve your turn excellently 
well. Not that the pole lathe is 
to be sneered at. I remember an 
old farm carpenter who used it 
to turn axe-handles which it 
would puzzle you to imitate with all 
the appliances of a London tool-shop 
to your hand, to say nothing of flute- 
makers who use no other. Indeed 
there is much to be said for the his¬ 
torical method in learning the turner’s 
art. One little bit of modernization 
I would permit, the substitution of a 
rubber door-spring for the cumbrous 
and troublesome pole, otherwise it is 
just the same instrument you see 
figured in Plumier or Bergeron, best 
known to most of us by the repro¬ 
ductions in Holtzapfel. You only 
need a pair of coach-screws for the 
centres, carried by blocks of wood 
which can easily be clamped to any 
stout bench or table, together with 
some sort of tool-rest, and for a few 
shillings you have a serviceable 
lathe ; indeed for soft wood-turning 
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the handling of the tools, though pretty much the same as on the other lathes, is 
slightly easier ; there is not quite so pronounced a tendency to make those ugly jags 
and unforeseen spirals on the nearly-finished work which are such a terror to the 
beginner, so if you mean to obey and attack that towel-rail you may as well rig up a 
dead-centre lathe. 

It is one’s bounden duty, according to the tradition of the elders, to urge you to 
begin your career as a practical turner by making a long cylindrical ruler, with hand 
tools of course, and 'Hf at first you don’t succeed,” &c. But as you are sure not to 
succeed in this 
simple but difficult 
operation within, 
say, the first three 
months of your 
amateur appren¬ 
ticeship, and as I 
certainly cannot 
give you that ex¬ 
ample which is 
better than precept, 

I can’t press you 
to persevere with 
this opening. Far 
less can the or¬ 
dinary man ever 
hope to turn a 
common salad 
bowl with a hook 
tool, another ab¬ 
surdly simple task 
till you try it. Pa¬ 
tient ingenuity may 
tattoo blocks of 
ebony with endless 
complications of 
geometric curves, 
but certain simple 
forms of rotary 
work far excel such 
niggling in sheer 
beauty of skilful 
handicraft, most 
fascinating to 
watch, and to the 
amateur even a 
chance success in 
practising these is 
a joy long remem¬ 
bered. Such are 
pot - throwing, 
metal - spinning, 
hand - chasing of 
screws, and soft 
wood-turning. 

Though I doubt 
if your lathe is ex- 



I and 5. Brass candlesticks. 2, 3, 4, 6, 7, 8. Wooden patterns for i and 5, 
each being cast in three pieces and joined by cutting screws on the ends of the 
shaft to fit corresponding holes drilled and tapped in the top and base. The 
nozzle is cast hollow by means of a core^ the print for which is shown at a, a, 
9. Turned and carved wooden candlesticks; old French, at S.K.M. 10. Old 
English candlestick, usually turned in elm, with brass socket. ii. A suggestion 
for a refined version of No. 10. 


actly the best for any one of these, yet you could hardly have come by a more generally 
serviceable tool. It is true that the mandril is not likely to be stiff enough for much 
metal-spinning, and I don’t think the most .inveterate deviser of combination tools has 
produced a pot-thrower’s attachment for an amateur’s lathe, while for soft wood-turning 
the sitting position is mostly inconvenient But it is a far more wholesome exercise 
than the usual one-legged treading, and the screw-cutting gear will save you the painful 
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acquisition of the art of screw-chasing- by hand, and then after all, what besides that 
towel-rail do you want to make ? Of course there are many odd jobs for which a 
lathe is handy, besides a considerable amount of chuck and tool-making, 
which the enterprising amateur will see his way to without making the accu¬ 
mulation of apparatus his main purpose ; but to ensure the daily six-mile 
spin which health demands, something beyond odd jobs is required. You want 
some^ straight-a-head work that you can take up day after day with little more 
contrivance and thought than goes to a ride in the Row or on the humbler tricycle. 

It is no use pre¬ 
scribing a course 
for you, but one 
can suggest a few 
suitable articles of 
manufacture which 
will give a fair pro¬ 
portion of turning 
to pottering, and 
when finished will 
not be mere useless 
cumbrances. One 
article for which 
I find a seemingly 
unlimited demand 
in the home circle 
is a substitute for 
the small woolly 
mats of olden days 
in the shape of lit¬ 
tle platters to put 
under hot milk 
jugs, vases, fiower 
pots and other ene¬ 
mies of polished 
tables; just flat 
discs with a trifling 
raised moulding to 
the rim. You can 
cut out a number 
of blanks from a 
piece of half-inch 
stuff, glue a bit of 
paper to the back 
of each, glue that 
again to a rough 
wooden face-chuck, 
and you will find 
that a platter four 
inches across of 
such woods as syc¬ 
amore or walnut 
will give you a 
good six-mile run, 
unless you keep 
your tools a deal 

sharper than I manage to. No doubt, before long, the powers that be will ordain that 
some of the platters must be oval, and then you will be let in for making an oval 
chuck ; a wooden one will serve well enough, and as an oval chuck and an ec¬ 
centric chuck of this rough sort are easily convertible, you will thus find yourself 
possessed of the elements of so-called ornamental turning ; and I have to own, at 
whatever apparent cost of consistency, that I do occasionally like to incise a geometrical 
pattern in the face of a platter. At all events the apparatus is as cheap as the product. 



I. Plumming-top and handle. 2. Scientific top of brass. 3. Wooden 
lid to a china vase. 4. Inkstand. 5. Postal scale ; the working part may be 
taken from one such as can be bought at a stationer’s. 6 and 7. Boxes. 
8. Tobacco jar. Made with a perforated cover ; would do iox pot pourri, 9. A 
lamp stand. Spill jars, stands for flower-pots, and many other things can be 
made on this principle. 
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and one must allow that the construction of additional apparatus is an instructive 
resource, provided it is not the sole object. 

However, figured or plain, one may tire of platters and even of napkin rings, 
though what do you say to one of ebony with a spiral groove therein, inlaid with 
twisted silver wire ? Boxes of many sorts and sizes are satisfactory, though it is 
astonishing how 
few ideas seem to 
occur to the pro¬ 
fessional designers 
of such things. 

But they too 
may become a 
drug in the home 
market, and as 
cabinet - making, 
which should offer 
a wider range of 
work, presents us 
amateurs with the 
problem of mak¬ 
ing several pieces 
exactly to length 
and pattern,which, 
be it said with 
bated breath, is 
not precisely our 
forte^ we need not 
sorrow overmuch 
if the Early Eng¬ 
lish of Tottenham 
Court Road have 
made this branch 
of “art manufac¬ 
ture ” as intoler¬ 
able as they have 
made the ill-used 
word “ art''" itself. 

But if you must 
attempt some¬ 
thing of the sort 
let me commend 
to your notice the 
old German spin¬ 
ning wheels as 
admirable models 
of this class of 
design. 

Why not try 
your hand at a 
pair of brass can¬ 
dlesticks ; at all 
events it will give 

you two jobs- A MODERN TURNER AT WORK. 

first the making of ^ tt • u 

the wooden patterns for the foundry, and then the finishing of the brass. Herewith 
are outlined sketches of two of the best of the old shapes ; you will find it much less 
trouble in finishing if you get the stems cast solid ; but if you want to do the thing 
properly and save weight to the utmost, you may turn a model for the core exactly 
corresponding to the pattern for the stem, but three-sixteenths of an inch less in 
diameter. The flat base will easily cut out of an inch-and-half deal plank, the other 
would take a three-inch plank, but is perhaps more readily turned of harder wood the 
other way of the grain. Remember to have a square rebate inside by which to chuck 
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the brass-castings, and spirit-varnish them as soon as finished, getting them into the 
foundry without delay, as they soon warp and twist. 

Or you may make several pairs of wooden candlesticks for the same labour. 
There is an exquisite little pair of cedar wood in the South Kensington Museum 
delicately carved in parts which, with the carving modified to suit one’s skill, 
would be an excellent model. Actual copying is only fair for children, but here is a 
memory sketch of the French master’s work, and if you can re-design it from that, 
preserving’the grace of the original or adding a grace of your own, you will have 
made good your right to the use of the idea. It is scarcely worth while to cut the 
octagon base on the lathe, though of course it can be done. Pear tree would be a 
go^ material; cedar of Lebanon is not easily come-at-able, and the cedar of which 
skiffs are built is troublesome to turn. Besides candlesticks the equipment of the 
writing-table suggests several objects for the turner’s skill; familiar as inkstands and 
boxes for matches, stamps or string, and paperweights, or the less obviously easy con- 
struction of a postal balance. For a rough job, how about a set of ninepins ? The ball 
would be a nice test of your skill. But really, if you can comedown to puerilities, there 
IS nothing like tops for the turner. Get the reprint of Professor Perry’s British 
Association lecture, and if your dormant instincts for play and for science are not 
awakened, I am sorry for you. 




A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 

With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND 


IV. 



MR. CHARLES WORTLEY CUNNINGHAM. 

lOR some days nothing" happened in any way worth 
mentioning. At this distance of time I cannot be 
sure of dates ; but I believe we had been some¬ 
where about a fortnight from England when, 
happening to be on the poop in the afternoon I 
was accosted by the captain as I stood alone lean¬ 
ing over the ship’s quarter engaged in an occupation 
I was never weary of—I mean watching the 
exquisite configurations of the snow-white foam 
as it slided over the dark-blue surface into the 
ship’s wake in glittering bells careering round the 
edge of gleaming eddies or gyrating in shapes of 
stars and the tendrils of plants, or seething past in 
cloudy masses of a cream-like softness. I had had 

__ very little to say to Captain Stagg. I do not know that 

he was much liked by any of the passengers. He was convulsive enough in his bows, 
effusive enough in his sea courtesies to the nobs amongst us : to Sir Charles and ms 
daughter, to Colonel and Mrs. Mowbray and the like ; but there was tyranny m his 
handlino* of his men. I used to find something brutal in the coarse fling of his voice 
whenever he had occasion to let fly an order at his crew, and he was rough and gruff 
and insolent in his bearing to his officers—that is to say, when the poop was thin and 
he thought himself unwatched ; otherwise when there was no lack of spectators le 
would uncouthly request the chief mate to be so good as to get so a7id so done or address 
the second mate with a ‘^Pray, Mr. Masters, walk forward, The midshipmen hated 

and feared him, trembled when he arrived on deck, and watched him as though he 
carried a weapon which he might at any moment draw upon them. ^ 

Well, as I told you he accosted me one afternoon as I stood gazing down upon the 
swirling wash of foam alongside. 

“Busy, Captain Swift?” 

“ Nothing whatever to do ; ” said T, turning upon him. 

“ I should like three words with you,” said he. 

“ As many as you please. Captain.” 
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You share your cabin with a gentleman named Pellew? ” 

I nodded. 

‘‘I have been leaving a card upon him this afternoon in the sea-sense of visits,” 
said he, with a grin which seemed to twist his mouth right into his cheek whilst his 
nose appeared to edge more directly the other way ; “he is a very fine gentleman, 
quite a splendid man, I declare. Odd he should have been my passenger all this while 
and that I should never have seen him before. But he is perfectly well ? ” 

“ In health you mean ? Oh yes, I should say he’s perfectly well.” 



HAS HE GIVEN YOU A REASON, CAPTAIN SWIFT, FOR HIS CLINGING 
TO HIS CABIN ? ’ ” 


‘‘Has he given 
you a reason for his 
clinging to his cabin 
—for his never putting 
in an appearance on 
deck or in the cuddy ? ” 

“No, nor have I 
troubled myself to ask 
him for a reason.” 

“He told me 
plainly,” said he, 
“that he dislikes 
society, that if the 
accommodation of the 
ship had permitted he 
would have hired tw’o 
berths, one to serve 
him as a sitting- 
room the other as a 
bed-room, so that he 
could always be 
wholly alone if he 
chose.” 

“ I suppose,” said 
I, “in your time, you 
have sailed with pas¬ 
sengers whose tastes 
were a little odd and 
perplexing ? ” 

‘ ‘ Many and many, ” 
he answered, driving 
his hands deep into 
his breeches pockets 
and bestowing a sin¬ 
gular leer of self-com¬ 
placency upon me. 
“ In the Australian 
trade there’s some 
sort of sociability to 
be found; but a- 
mongst Anglo-In¬ 
dians, ’specially gents 
that either, for upon 
deal of—what shall I 


who are in your profession—and perhaps I shouldn’t sav 
my word, I lay it mostly to the account of the ladies—there’s a 
call it ? Lord ! how easily may a man’s good sense be stumped by the want of a word ! 
\Vell, I mean this : that to satisfy the outwards, I won’t say the homewards folks in 
this trade a ship ought to be made up of separate living and sleeping-rooms like a 
hotel there should be no communication unless desired ; no public table save for 
those who choose to sit at it.” 

“You exactly express Mr. Pellew’s motive for holding aloof, so far as I can gather 
it,” said 1. 


“How do you and him get on?” said he with a small forecastle lapse in his 
speech. 
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“ Very well indeed.” 

“ Find him perfectly straight-headed ? ” 

“ You need only meet his eye to know that,” said I, laughing. 

“ Does he talk in his sleep? ” ^ 

“ He rests as peacefully as a dog-tired sailor,” I replied. 

“ Then he’s quiet enough though he’ll snore if he’s after that pattern, said he with 
a nod and a grin. ‘‘WeU, sir, I thought I would ask you about him. Certainly 
he’s a very fine gentleman. He’s not a nobleman d’ye think shipped under a talse 
name ? ” 

“ I can answer nothing, for I know nothing, ’ I responded. ^ ... 

‘‘ Not that he need be a nobleman to be fine looking either,” said he spitting into 
the sea ; “ I only want to satisfy my mind that all’s right with him,” and he touched 
his forehead. 

‘‘You may make your mind perfectly easy on that score. 

He reflected a little with his eyes fixed upon the horizon and then said, “ If you can 
induce him to show himself on deck by day I shall be glad. He needn’t eat in the 
cabin ; he needn’t speak to any one ; I’ll give the passengers a hint, they re people ot 
manners, and I warrant him he sha’n’t be stared at. But his keeping below, onl> 
coming up when it’s dark, and so fine a gentleman as he is too—why, ye 
Swift, it’ll lead to talk, and by and by to a little uneasiness. The people 11 think that 
he’s gone and done something wrong, and dursen’t show himself in consequence. Le 
him make his appearance-on the quarter-deck if he likes ; he can easily keep clear 
of the poop all the same as if he was a steerage passenger,” and thus speaking he 
rolled over to the binnacle to examine the compass and resumed his station to wind¬ 
ward of the wheel. ... r u 1^/1 

I have said that this conversation occurred during an afternoon when we had been 
about ten days out from England. It left no impression upon my miiicl. I had long 
foreseen that the attention of the captain would be provoked by Mr. Pellew s curious 
behaviour, and whilst the issue was uncertain, that is to say whilst I could only spec¬ 
ulate on the attitude Captain Stagg would adopt—whether he would leave Mr. Pellew 
to tranquilly enjoy his cabin, or by the exercise of his authority oblige him to conform 
to the routine of shipboard life ; whilst this issue was uncertain, I say, I would teel 
an interest that was sometimes almost lively in the matter. But now as it seemed it 
was a settled affair. If / could coax Mr. Pellew into showing himself on deck by 
day, so much the better ; if not then there was nothing to be done ; Mr. Pellew \vas 
evidently within his rights ; the captain might remonstrate or advise but he could not 
command, and the passengers must talk as they choose and think as they pleased. 

It happened on this day whilst waiting m the saloon with others foi the ladies 
arrive to dinner that a cabin door immediately opposite where I stood was opened anc 
Miss Primrose stepped out. It was her berth ; this I had not before known—indeed 
I had imagined that she slept next to her father’s cabin that was on the starboard side 
of the ship, well aft. Her maid held the door open whilst she passed out : and con¬ 
tinued to hold it open for a sufficient space of time to enable rne to obtain not on y a 
view of the interior of the compartment, but a sight of a thick rope called a shrouc 
which almost perpendicularly ruled the large circular glass of the porthole. 

This shroud was clothed with what at sea is termed ‘ ‘ chafing gear 
bamboos, tarred canvas and the like. In the case of this particular shroud the chafing 
sjear that protected it from the fret of ropes was formed of some thickly-knitted 
heavily-tarred material to which I am unable to give a name, but which made me 
instantly recognize it as one that descended to a dead-eye m the mizzen-channel the 
led?e of which as I have before written overhung the porthole that belonged to the 
cabin shared by Mr. Pellew and me. I knew this because one day when >dly over- 
hanffine the side, and looking down upon the mizzen-channel, I had amused myself 
by localizing the exact situation of our berth, and I made out that our cabin window 
was close against the iron fastening or chain plate as it is terme , one en o w 
was bolted to the ship’s side, whilst to the other end that penetrated ® f 

channel was secured the dead-eye through which were rove the lanyards that fastened 
the shroud which ruled the window of Miss Primrose s berth. . -r. 1 

Now all this which has taken me some time to write simply signified a discovery 
to which as you may suppose I attached no possible significance at the time : natne y 
that Miss Primrose’s berth was exactly over Mr. Pellew s and mine : that the two 
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portholes were directly in a vertical line, so that but for the interposition of the wide 
Shell ot the mipen-channel a man—say a tall man ; such a figure as Mr. Pellew’s for 
example could, by standing on the rim of the lower port, grasp the edge of the upper 

I had also time to observe whilst the maid held the door open that only one of the 
two bunks under the porthole was furnished with bedding, whence it was clear that 
the girl slept alone. This privilege had doubtless been secured by an early application 
from the general for accommodation, possibly at an increase in tL rate of feres He 
mi^ght have a reason of his own for desiring an unshared berth for his dau^-hter The 
intimacy of successive nights of companionship must tempt her into a degree of com- 
municativeness which Sir Charles would find inconvenient, for he might easily guess 
that the lady to whom she disclosed her secret—and a sad and most melancholy fecret 
undoubtedly was hers if there be any virtue in female beauty to express feelfngs of 
secret and consuming wretchedness—would have some confidential friend on board to 

truth would thread its way from ear to ear in whispers. 

ft, ® obligation of listening and replying speedily drove all 

thoughts of Miss Primrose out of my head. S P <=ui'y drove an 

I withdrew to my berth that night shortly after ten o’clock. The wind on deck 
was wet with driving drizzle ; and in the saloon there was nothing better to do than to 
watch Sir Charles, Colonel Mowbray, and two others playing at whist, and to listen 
to the chatter of four or five of the passengers assembled at the other end of the table 
I expected, as usual, to find Mr. Pellew in his bunk, asleep, or at least suggesting by 
his posture and air the now familiar indisposition to talk at that hour of the nfeht 
Jhf ^ Madeira chair, smoking a cheroot, and reading a novef by 

the light of a bracket-femp affixed to the bulkhead. The moment I entered he closS 
the volume, looked at his watch, and exclaimed, “ I did not know it was so late Are 
you going to turn m ? ” 

“ Ves ’’ I answered ; “ there is nothing to be done above. The night is wet and 
dirty, and It is so confoundedly dull in the saloon that I am beginning to think your 

oTlife^: board 

He looked at me earnestly. I seemed to find on a sudden a new meaning in his 
handsome, his incomparably handsome face, an expression of emotional resflution 
which I had never before found in his calm, collected, haughty countenance. 

hope you are not sleepy, said he ; “I should enjoy a quiet chat with you.” 

f am sleepy merely for the want of a quiet chat,” I answered 

He handed me his cigar-case and I lighted a cheroot. Needless to sav that 
permitted below. Nevertheless he was seldom without a cigar^in his 
mouth, and wrongly or rightly we now smoked. 

“ I received a visit from the captain to-day,” said he, crossing his legs and settling- 
iimself in his chair in the manner of one who intends that the sitting he has entered 
upon shall not be hastily ended. “ He was my second visitor. Did I tell you that the 
doctor of the ship honoured me with a call three days ao-o ? ” ^ 

“No. He found you quite well, I hope ? ” 

“ I did not ask him for an opinion. What is the captain’s name ? ” 

“Stagg.” 

^ be Bear. Surely he is too rough and unpolished an animal for the 

civilities and elegances and hospitality of an East Indiaman’s saloon, full of ladies 
and^gentlemen, some of them high and mighty, I dare say.” 

told me this afternoon that he had paid you a visit.” 

“ Ha ! ” he exclaimed ; and with a smile added, “ How did he describe me ? ” 

aec." 

f.df„7.mo„”g,T“ •» JO" "’Otiv.s will rasull in an nneaay 

_ He thoughtfully stroked his moustache whilst he fixed his eyes upon the ash of his 
cigar, and for some moments, which may have run into a miLte or tZ, there 
silence between us. Speaking softly, but with abruptnesss, 

11 Swift,” said he, “may I communicate my secret to you ? ” 

^ That must be entirely for you to decide,” I answered. 

“You will be—you be—the only living- creature in the ship who has knowledo-e 
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of it. No ! ” he paused as if he would correct himself, then continued with energy, 
yet preserving his wary softness of voice, ‘‘One other must know it : it will be you 
two only. That I may trust an English officer and a gentleman up to the hilt I need 
not say. What I am anxious to tell you must be your secret.” 

“ It will be strange,” said I smiling, “ if I have not already guessed it.” 

He viewed me inquiringly. 

“ I will ask the question to be answered or not, as you please : does your secret 
concern Miss Primrose ? ” 

He started and stared at me, his fine eyes glowing with astonishment and alarm. 
“ Good heavens ! ” he cried faintly, “is it knowm that I am on board ? ” 

He was about to put twenty other questions. I interrupted him : “ ( 9 / course it is 
known that you are on board. How on earth could it be otherwise ? Here are you 
waited on every day by one of the stewards ; then you tell me the doctor visited you, 
and then-” 

“ No, no,” he exclaimed with a^change of countenance, “you misunderstand me. 
But how is it possible you should comprehend my meaning since you know nothing 
whatever of my story? But—Miss Primrose ! What,” he exclaimed fixing his keen 
and burning gaze upon me, “ caused you to associate her with my secret? ” 

“For the life of me I could not tell you,” I answered. “The melancholy and 
beauty of her face interested me, I suppose, and then I dare say, whilst in some hour 
lightly speculating about your reason for keeping in hiding, it might have dimly 
occurred to me that Miss Primrose was one reason, at all events, for your self¬ 
banishment from the light of day.” 

“ Have you suggested this suspicion to any one? ” 

“To no one.” 

“Well, Captain Swift,” he exclaimed, with a glance round, as though fearful of 
the very walls of the cabin, “ I may frankly tell you that you have anticipated the 
point of the story I intend to relate. In three words I may say that Miss Primrose 
and I are betrothed, and that, unknown to her father, and even, at this moment 
unknown to herself, I am accompanying her to India.” 

I composed myself to listen, and perhaps not without some small emotion of 
disappointment, for in truth I had expected a larger, a more gallant and dramatic 
disclosure, something to lift the impassioned commonplace of love for which I was 
prepared to a heroic height. 

“ First of all,” he proceeded, “ I must tell you that my name is not George Pellew. 
These sounds I assume for the purpose of the voyage. My real name is Charles 
Wortley Cunningham. My father, who died four years ago, was Sir Stuart Wortley 

Cunningham, knight, for many years Governor of-” and he named one of the West 

India Islands. 

He paused as though awaiting some exclamation of surprise ; but I sat quietly 
listening, nor did I think proper to tell him that even in this little article of his 
confession I had been ahead of him, since, from the moment when he had first 
pronounced the name of Pellew I had instinctively suspected it false. 

“Eight months ago,” he continued, “ I met Miss Primrose at a dance at Bath. 
She and her father were then in lodgings in Pulteney Street. I fell in love with 
her, and with her father’s full consent we became engaged. He exactly knew my 
expectations : that I am an only son, that on the death of my mother I inherit an 
estate in Suffolk and fifteen hundred a year, that my antecedents are as unimpeachable 
as his own, though it would be impossible for any man to have a higher opinion of his 
descent than Sir Charles Primrose. He seemed perfectly satisfied—you must know 
the General is a widower—and his daughter and I,” he went on, with a new light 
of beauty coming into his face with the flush that was now on his cheek, and with the 
brilliance of emotion that was now in his eyes, “ were happy—happy indeed, in our love. 
The marriage was fixed to take place on the 14th of last month. The General 
returned with his daughter to London—his house was in Hanover Square ; I followed 
and day after day Geraldine—Miss Primrose, I mean—and I were together. But 
Sir Charles was a man desperately hard to get on with. His temper is incredibly bad, 
his vanity enormous, and his capacity of insulting people whom he dislikes or who 
venture to oppose his quite commonplace view of things—for he is a very stupid man, 
the stupidest man I know, though professionally distinguished—his talent of affront, I 
say, is so exceptional that I used to wonder he had ever been spared to see his present 
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years—that he had not been shot out of or kicked out of or cudgelled out of existence 
long ago. 

“What I am about to say you will be slow to believe. I was dining at his 
house ; he and his daughter and two or three others were present at the table. 
The sickening, the intolerable topic of politics was started. An assertion was made : 
I opposed it, but without the least temper. Sir Charles thundered some mortifying, 
almost insulting* expression at me. It was not in flesh and blood to keep silent and I 
rejoined. And how did that argument end ? ” he cried, springing erect in his wrath 
and towering over me as I sat looking up at his flushed face whilst with his right fist 
he seemed to menace some object behind me. “ He ordered me to leave the table— 
to leave the house ! He sprang from his chair black in the face with rage and could 
scarcely make himself intelligible to his butler, whom he told to open the door and see 


‘‘on THIS HE STEPPED TO THE DOOR, WHICH HE PULLED WIDER OPEN, THRUSTING HIS BUTLER ASIDE 
TO DO SO, AND ASKED AS THOUGH HE WERE CHOKING, WHETHER I MEANT TO GO OR NOT.” 


me out! I was so astounded, so dumbfounded by the fellow’s extravagant in¬ 
solence, that for some moments I could only stare at him, believing him raving mad. 
On this he stepped to the door which he flung wide open, thrusting his butler aside 
to do so, and asked as though he were choking, whether I meant to go or not. I then 
lost all control ; but for his daughter being present, I believe I should have flogged 
the fellow round his own inhospitable table. I was too mad with temper to know 
what I said.” 

He resumed his seat breathing fast and seemed at a loss as though his mind had 
been hurried away from its subject by the angry tide of memory. Then rising afresh 
he stole to the door and looked out into the passage betwdxt the cabins. He was cool 
when he returned to his seat and exclaimed with a smile that he hoped he had not 
greatly raised his voice whilst speaking. 

“ I do not think so.” 

“Well,” continued Mr. Cunningham, as I must now call him, addressing me in 
soft but firm accents with the flush gone out of his cheeks, his eyes cold again, and 
his features as composed and resolved as ever they had shown at any time within 
these ten days, “you will suppose after this that so far as General Sir Charles 
Primrose was concerned, my engagement to his daughter was at an end. I sent him 
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a letter of humble apology. I was a contemptible rascal to abase myself so ! but I 
wrote for Geraldine’s sake, and the letter was returned to me in halves with the seal 
unbroken. I called—perfect fool that I was— ; ” he bit his lip to the memory of some 
insult which he could not find it in him to communicate. “ Geraldine wrote to me ; 

I was to forgive her father ; he had suffered from sunstroke in India ; there were 
times when he was not responsible for his behaviour. But she wrote as if with a 
broken heart, and though she prayed me to hav’e patience, to continue to love her, to 
preserve my faith in her devotion, yet there was a tone of hopelessness in her letter 
impossible to miss. The reply I addressed to her came back to me torn with the seal 
unbroken as in the case of my letter to her father. I then found out that she had 
been sent into the country, but in what part she was I could not discover ; till one 
day I received a note from her saying that her father was under orders for India ; that 
he was sailing on such and such a day and that she was to accompany him. She 
would have written to me every day—every hour she said, but she was so closely 
watched that she could not take a pen in her hand without being challenged ; it would 
have been equally impossible for her to receive a reply from me, and the letter 
that she was now sending, which in fact I was reading, she feared might never reach 
my hands, though she had heavily bribed a housemaid to steal with it to the post.” 
He glanced at his watch. ‘‘ I fear now that I have gone far enough and that I am 
beginning to bore you,” said he. 

‘‘Not in the least. I am exceedingly interested. Besides, I have seen enough of 
Sir Charles to know exactly how to sympathize with you.” 

“ Well, to make an end. I adored Miss Primrose, and had not the least 
intention of losing her ; but I stood the chance of losing her if she sailed to 
India and left me behind in England. Knowing the date on which they were to start, I 
looked through the shipping lists and found this vessel named for that day. To make 
sure of them I called at the office of the owners and ascertained that cabins had been 
taken for Sir Charles Primrose, Miss Primrose, and her maid. I at once booked a 
passage for myself, but found the ship was so full that I must be content to share a 
berth. I gave my name as George Pellew, and joined the ship in the dusk of the 
evening at the East India Docks. The General and his daughter, I ascertained, came 
on board at Gravesend.” 

Finding him silent I exclaimed—hardly indeed knowing what else to say—“You 
have embarked on a queer adventure.” 

“ Miss Primrose and I are together,” said he, with a flash in his eyes. 

“ But,” said I, lighting the stump of my cigar, “what do you hope that India will 
do for you ? The General will proceed to his station or district. He will of 
course carry his daughter with him. If you follow, your presence will be quickly 
discovered—and what then ? ” 

He merely smiled, eying me steadfastly and knowingly. 

“The climate of India,” said I, laughing, “does not improve the temper. Mere 
dislike in the cool latitude of London may easily become consuming hate in a country 
of curry, mosquitoes, brandy pawnee, and vertical suns.” 

“ Miss Primrose and I are together,” he repeated. 

“ Yes, you are certainly in the same ship,” said I. 

“ Well, Captain Swift,” said he, with an air that made me see he had no intention 
to submit his programme to me, “ I hope I have fully satisfied you as to my motives 
for keeping in hiding here ? ” 

“Fully.” 

“And now will you do me a favour? It will indeed be an act of singular 
kindness.” 

“ I shall be most happy to oblige you.” 

“To this moment Miss Primrose is in ignorance that I am on board. I have no 
means of communicating with her. I dare not trust the fellow who waits upon me 
no, though I should tip him ten pounds for every letter he delivers to her. The first 
letter !—the first intimation !—consider the tact such a delivery must require to guard 
against astonishment and alarm betraying her. W^ill yo2C hand her a note from 

me?” . ,, 

“You must know I have not yet had the pleasure of making her acquaintance. 

“But on board ship there is no ceremony. One addresses whom one pleases. 1 
beg you to understand that having obtained this very great favour at your hands, I 
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should not dream of again troubling you. I am only now desirous that she should 
know I am on board.” 

“ I shall be very happy,” I exclaimed, “ to give your letter to her.” 

He rose and grasped me by the hand thanking me warmly. 

But though, after a swift debate in my mind, I had consented to serve him—my 
disposition to oblige, or, in other words, my good-nature, scarcely suffering me to 
consider seriously how far I should be discreet in bearing any, the most insignificant, 
part in this questionable shipboard drama upon which the curtain was about to rise— 
I was also secretly resolved that the first step I took in it should be my last. 
Indeed, as I sat musing over his story whilst he continued to address me, I could 
hardly persuade myself that he had given me the whole truth. It seemed incredible 
that Sir Charles should have acted with the unspeakable insolence, the brutal dis¬ 
courtesy, that Mr. Cunningham had affirmed of him. And yet I was forced to 
admit that quarrels of a much more violent sort than had happened between these two 
men originated in arguments. Even the worthy old Vicar of Wakefield was, as we 
all know, quite ready to sacrifice the happiness of his son George and Miss Arabella 
Wilmot to his opinions on the subject of monogamy. 

Until hard upon midnight, I think it was, did we sit talking in that cabin. Our 
quarters were sunk deep in the ship, and never a sound penetrated to us from the 
deck. No other noises broke the stillness than the sobbing and yearning wash of 
water along the ship’s side, the creaking of the cargo in the hold, and the straining 
of bulkheads and the lighter fittings as the vessel rolled. People were sleeping 
on either hand of us and opposite, but saving now and again when angry recollections 
forced a note of vehemence into Mr. Cunningham’s articulation, his speech had been 
low and soft, with a melody of its own that was like singing, and that rendered what 
was affecting in his references singularly plaintive and pathetic, whilst it enriched 
even to nobility every utterance of scorn, or contempt, or indignation. There was no 
cause to fear then thaL' a syllable of our talk had been overheard. 

The longer I conversed with him the more I found myself fascinated by his beauty 
and individuality. There was never anything striking in what he said, yet his most 
trivial^ expression was made memorable by his manner, his grace, his dignity, by his 
speaking eyes, by the twenty physical charms my recollection carries. All reserve was 
now gone ; he asked me question after question about Miss Primrose—what I thought 
of her—how she looked—if she appeared well—if she associated with the other pass¬ 
engers—her father’s treatment of her so far as I could judge, and so on, and so on. 

It was whilst endeavouring to deal with this lover-like fusillade that cocking my 
thumb up at the ceiling of the cabin I said : “ By the way I should have told you that 
you and Miss Primrose are separated by a few planks only.” 

He looked upwards and exclaimed in a low voice : “ Do you mean that her cabin 
is overhead there ” 

I nodded. 

“ Do you know for certain ? ” he cried sending a glance at the porthole as he spoke 
whilst his face took an odd expression of mingled enthusiasm and incredulity. 

‘‘For certain,” I replied, and I repeated to him the observation I had made of her 
cabin that afternoon. 

He bit upon his underlip, was silent for some moments and his countenance lost 
its glow. 

“You say she is the only occupant of the cabin ? ” said he. “ Where does her maid 
sleep ? ” 

I do not know. Somewhere down here I fancy. Once in the saloon I saw her 
emerge by the steps which conduct to these parts.” 

He slightly smiled,’ and again glanced at the porthole. I looked at his square 
shoulders and involuntarily laughed, immediately adding (that he might know why I 
laughed) : “You will never be able to squeeze through that hole.” 

“ No,” he answered. “ Nor is it to be enlarged unfortunately.” 

“ But even were you slim enough to crawl through it,” said I, “you could not 
communicate with the cabin window above. Consider the wide spread of channel 
platforni ; and whilst you were clinging to one of the iron bars which hold it to the 
ship’s side a spray might come and wash you away as Dibdin’s song says of some 
poor Jack.” 1 ended the sentence with an irrepressible yawn. 

“I believe you are right,” said he, looking at his watch, and we for-thwith “turned in.” 
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V. 

I DELIVER THE LETTER. 

Mr. Cunningham had risen and finished his letter before I awoke next morning’. 
The composition of the missive—in a physical sense I mean—must have been a labour 
of some severity ; for during the night it had come on to blow a strong breeze of 
wind off the beam, and a snappish sea, with a touch of fierceness sometimes in its 
frequent hurls was charging in bursts of thunder to the side of the ship on which our 
•cabin was situated and blinding the porthole with smothering heaps of glittering green 
brine that eclipsed the light in the berth and gave one nothing to look at biit the dim 
twinkle of the wet circle of glass. But the letter was written, and when I was dressed 
I put it in my pocket, bothered however by having to call him Cunningham when 
the name of Pellew was the familiar one. 

“Indeed,” said I, “I wish you had not given me your real name. If I have 
occasion to speak of you my memory may play me a trick and I shall be calling you 
Cunningham when everybody who has heard of you at all understands that you are 
Pellew.” 

“ Pray be on your guard,” he exclaimed. 

Unpleasant as the weather was there was a full attendance of the passengers at 
breakfast. Miss Primrose occupied her usual place next her father and my eyes were 
incessantly going towards her as I worked away with my knife and fork pondering 
how I should approach her and conjecturing the reception she would give the intellig¬ 
ence of her sweetheart being in the ship. Was she of an hysterical nature ? Suppose 
she should shriek out, behave extravagantly or faint away when I broke the news to 
her or when she opened the letter and read the truth for herself! The situation in 
that case would be an exceedingly disagreeable one for me. General Primrose was 
by no means a gentleman whom one would wish to quarrel with—at least on board 
ship where one would be forced into incessant sight of or contact with him. Here 
were we no more than eleven days out ; there might be four months of sailing before 
the pilot should board us off the Sandheads ; and those four months must be rendered 
the most unpleasant of any in my life should it come to the knowledge of General 
Primrose and of Captain Stagg that Mr. Cunningham alias Pellew was on board and 
that I was acting as a go-between for him and Miss Primrose. 

I was nervous and made but a poor breakfast and was found so thoughtful and 
Incommunicative that my neighbours at table gave up addressing me. But I had 
given my word to Mr. Cunningham, and the promise must be kept. There was no 
change in the demeanour of Miss Primrose. As she was when I had first noticed her, 
so did she still appear : the same unheeding girl, her eyes downwards bent with nun¬ 
like persistency, faintly smiling and scarcely looking up if accosted, and answering so 
far as I might judge barely above her breath, and in the briefest sentences, as though 
articulation were a distress and a moment’s divergence from the current of her thoughts 
a pain and a perplexity to her. 

I eyed her father somewhat strenuously and believed I could find in his countenance 
all necessary confirmation of Mr Cunningham’s story. His expression was unpleas¬ 
antly fierce. No doubt his heavy eyebrows, the angry curl of his moustache, the 
tiger-like tension of his whiskers heightened the formidableness of his looks ; but it 
was quite possible to separate him from that aspect of haughty impassioned austerity 
with which nature had clothed him—to distinguish in short the difference between 
•character and hair, between a sluggish liver and thick eyebrows, between wire like 
whiskers and a highly excitable temperament. 

Once the ship’s doctor at my side asked me how my cabin-fellow Mr. Pellew did 
and whether he had not some reason much more extraordinary than any he had chosen 
to give for lying hidden ; and once he asked me in a bantering tone—for in my time 
there was always something of the wag and often of the tipsy wag in the typical ship’s 
doctor—if I had lost my heart to Miss Primrose since I seemed unable to remove my 
eyes from her j but my short answers rendered sullen by uneasiness silenced him 

I went out on to the quarter-deck when I had breakfasted and found a very un¬ 
inviting scene of ship and ocean. The decks were dark with wet; as the vessel 
rolled to windward the froth of the green seas rushing at us from out the haze of the 
near horizon glanced ghastly and melancholy above the tall rail of the bulwark .; there 
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was a dreary shrill whistling* of the wet wind in the iron-taut weather shrouds, and in 
the slack damp-blackened rigging curved to leeward by the rush of the blast. Yet 
the ship under comparatively small canvas was sailing nobly, shouldering off the blows 
of the olive-coloured surge with volcanic shocks of her bow as she plunged, and fling¬ 
ing the sea into boiling froth to right and left of her as she went, so that from aloft 
the path of her keel must have resembled the sweeping career of the foaming foot of 
the waterspout. 

My prospects as a messenger of love looked exceedingly meagre and contemptible 
in the face of this weather, which of course must confine all the passengers to the 
saloon and provide me with the slenderest of all chances of finding Miss Primrose 

alone. And yet strangely enough some 


while after eleven o’clock it so fell out that 
on descending from the poop, where I had 
been trudging in a pea-coat with a young 
officer, and taking a peep into the long 
interior through the window I saw Miss 
Primrose seated at the foremost end of the 
table—that is to say the end the most 
remote from where her father’s cabin was 
and from her place at meals—writing as I 
might suppose in a diary. A few ladies 
were at the aftermost part of the saloon 
reading, sewing and talking. The rest of 
the people were either on the poop—for 
the rain had now ceased though it still 
blew a fresh breeze of wind—or in their 
cabins. 

“This,” thought I, “ must be my 
chance,” and being resolved to make an end 
of a business that grew more and more dis¬ 
tasteful to me in proportion as I delayed 
the execution of it, I walked in. No purpose 
was to be served by any sort of ambiguity 
in my first address. There was an item of 
intelligence to impart, and the place—the 
opportunity—my own desire to get quit of 
my errand—rendered it certain that the 
sooner the news was communicated the 
better. I approached and placed myself on 
her right that I might conceal her from 
the view of the ladies in the after part of 
the saloon ; yet it was necessary to start 
with some conventional commonplace. 

“ I have the pleasure of addressing 
Miss Primrose ? ” 

She started and raised her pen from the 
book in which she was writing, whilst she 
lifted her sad and beautiful eyes to my face 
with a slight expression of surprise in her countenance. 

“ I have a cabin companion,” said I speaking low but swiftly. “You may have 
heard hint spoken of as the mysterious passenger. He has asked me to give you this. 
The handwriting will tell you who he is,” and so speaking I put the letter down upon 
the table before her. 

She glanced at her name that was written in a bold hand upon the envelope ; 
instantly a burning blush covered her face and as much of the neck as was revealed by 
the collar of her dress ; but almost as quickly as one could look the scarlet glow was 
replaced by a pallor that seemed the deadlier for the contrast ot the hue that had 
preceded it. I believed that my fears were to be realized—that she would shriek out 
and then faint ! Never had I imagined that the workings of the human heart could 
have found such visible, such poignant expression in flesh and blood as I witnessed 
in her. I felt that I had no right to look—my gaze was an impiety, a profanity, an 


“ SHE WENT TO HER CABIN THE DOOR-HANDLE OF 
WHICH SHE SEEMED TO GROPE FOR AS THOUGH 
SHE WERE BLIND.” 
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audacious peering into a sacred mystery the sheltering curtain of which had been 
ruthlessly rent. Yet I dared not leave her side until, to use the expressive old word, 
she had recollected herself, for there were shrewd female eyes in the neighbourhood 
and on the alert, and the interposition of my form alone protected her from their gaze. 
Expression after expression crossed her face ; she breathed with such difficulty that 
every instant I feared some outbreak of hysteria in her ; there was hardness and 
wildness in her eyes as she turned them from the letter to me and from me to the 
letter again. 

All this might have occupied two or three minutes at the outside. Suddenl}^ she 
slipped the letter into her pocket, rose with a little stagger in her manner of erecting 
her figure, and picking up her book sought to address me ; her lips moved inarticu¬ 
lately, she faintly bowed, and trembling from head to foot went to her cabin the door¬ 
handle of which she seemed to grope for as though she were blind, and then not a 
little to my relief she disappeared. 

I was as much agitated by sympathy as by the character of the delicate and dis¬ 
tasteful mission, and was sensible that my heart beat faster than usual as I sent a 
hasty glance at the ladies to remark if they appeared to have observed Miss Primrose’s 
sudden withdrawal ; but they were reading, gossiping, sewing as before, and I stepped 
out again on to the quarter-deck to soothe my fluttered nerves with a cigar and to 
reinforce by several powerful vows my resolution to take no further part in this business, 
unless indeed it were to convey to Mr. Cunningham the girl’s answer to his letter 
should she write to him, simply because I quite understood if she asked me to do so I 
should be unable to withstand the entreaty of her sweetness and her sorrow. 

I went some paces forward that I might obtain a view of the poop and perceived 
Sir Charles and Colonel Mowbray marching up and down it. Had he seen me accost 
his daughter ? The foremost saloon skylight was almost immediately over that part 
of the table at which she had been seated ; and if the general looked down then he 
must have seen us. I waited until his return walk brought him to the forward 
extremity of the deck ; but he continued hot in altercation or in conversation that 
resembled it. I won no more regard from him than did the mainmast or the pump. 
Now I knew he was a sort of man who would have stared very hard at me, very hard 
and very fiercely at me had his glance, lighting upon the skylight, penetrated to me 
and his daughter ; and this I say because she had held herself markedly aloot from all 
us males, so that had he seen us together he would have been struck and paused 
perhaps to observe us. That he did not stare at me, that he took no notice whatever 
of me was assurance enough that he had seen nothing, and I returned to the shelter 
of the recess to finish my cigar. 

Miss Primrose did not appear at tiffin, the bell for which was rung at one o’clock. 
The general on taking his seat missed her from his side, rose and walked with ramrod¬ 
like erectness to her berth. He returned in a few minutes, and 1 heard him in response 
to an enquiry from Mrs. Mowbray exclaim in his hard voice of command that “ Miss 
Primrose was suffering from a headache.” That was all, and he at once fell to his 
soup. When lunch was ended I went below for my pipe and tobacco—how enormous 
is one’s consumption of tobacco at sea ! but what else can one do but smoke ?—and 
to inform Mr. Cunningham that I had given his letter to Miss Primrose. I found him 
stalking about the cabin with the air of a lunatic in a padded cell. 

“ At last !” he cried as I entered. “Gracious powers! how long the time has 
been. What have you to tell me ? ” 

“ She has your letter,” I answered. 

“ My dear 'ioWo'^ ! ” he exclaimed grasping my hand with a squeeze that left the 
finger ends bloodless, “how can I thank you sufficiently?” And then came a whole 
broadside of questions. What did she say ? How had I introduced the matter ? 
Did she immediately recognize his handwriting ? Having satisfied him on these and 
a score or two of other points I said : 

“You will of course expect an answer from her? Now who is to deliver it? ” 

“ You, you ! ” he cried ; “ you, my dear friend, for a friend indeed you have proved 
to her and to me.” 

“ Well now, Mr. Cunningham,” said I, “ I will do this : if she asks me to give you 
a letter I will bring it to you ; but that done— 710 more^ if you please. I am not of the 
profession that is distinguished for cowardice ; but all the same I have no desire, no 
intention indeed to run foul of General Primrose with whom I must necessarily be 
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locked up in this ship for the next three or four months. The voyage will inevitably 
be dull ; but I do not wish it to be tragical.” 

“Enable me this once,” he cried “to receive a reply from her, and I shall not 
again even dream of troubling you.” 

Well I saw no more of Miss Primrose that afternoon until the dinner hour came 
round, and it was in the moment of my wondering whether she would show herself, 
that the door of her cabin opened and she stepped forth. Her eyes sought me ; they 
rested on my face for an instant only. How am I to convey the expression of them? 
Was it delight ? Was it gratitude? For the first time since I had beheld her, a 
smile lay in the soft depth of her gaze like a light there ; a delicate smile too gave a 

new character of 
sweetness to her 
beauty as her glance 
for a heart-beat or 
two met mine. You 
would have supposed 
her visited and pos¬ 
sessed by a new spirit. 
There was an elasti¬ 
city in her movements, 
a life in her manner 
of looking, a sugges¬ 
tion of freedom, of 
liberty operating in 
her as an impulse in 
her whole bearing and 
especially in the car¬ 
riage of her head, as 
she went round the 
table to her chair and 
seated herself. 

“No headache 
now,” thought I, 
“and no heartache 
either seemingly!” I 
watched the General 
as he took his place. 
Without turning his 
head he seemed to 
take a view of her 
out of the corners of 
his eyes, sending his 
black and searching 
gaze over the angry 
‘these are 'J'he lines you were admiring so much.’” white curl of the 

moustache upon his 

cheek sheerly to her profile, as though his vision were a corkscrew laterally directed. 
He addressed her and she responded. He was clearly surprised by the change in 
her, and I observed that he pricked his ear whilst she replied to the sympathetic 
questions and congratulations of the people at her end of the table. Indeed there 
was a clear ring in her voice as she answered that the headache was much better 
—that it had been wholly due she believed to the motion of the ship ; in a word, 
responding at length and fixing her eyes upon those she addressed with lingering 
smiles which warranted them of the heart. 

“Well now,” thought I to myself, “what will this remarkable change in her be attri¬ 
buted to ? ” It was a sort of comedy in its way, not without a quality of humour suffi¬ 
ciently defined to bring the performance perilously close to the kind of pathos we look for 
in tragedy. I, who of all that company alone stood behind the scenes, I, who knew 
more and saw more than General Primrose himself, watched this strange little shipboard 
play with an interest that would have been impossible had the rest of us been in the 
secret. Sir Charles spoke little ; during the intervals of the meal he was incessantly 
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pulling" out his whiskers or curling- his moustache, occasionally glancing- askant at his 
daughter. Puzzled indeed he was as were others too for the matter of that. The 
ship’s doctor, whose eyes at meal times were incessantly travelling over the company, 
whispered to me to observe the improvement in Miss Primrose’s spirits. 

“ Were this ship a hotel ashore, you know. Swift,” said he, with the tone and 
speech of familiarity that I disliked in him, ‘‘ one would suppose Miss Primrose had 
received a bit of good news—an offer of marriage from a nobleman, or a letter from 
a firm of solicitors announcing a legacy of a few cool thousands. But w’hat can 
happen at sea to improve the animal spirits? .. The cause then must be physical. It 
may be a mere matter of nerves—some abrupt effect of oxygenation of blood. The 
fact is. Swift, we are wonderfully and fearfully made. The wonderfulness of it I 
don’t mind, but the fearfulness of it I strongly object to.” 

I suffered him to talk himself out, and when dinner was over stepped as usual into 
the recess under the forward part of the poop, where 1 was joined by two or three 
fellows and there we stood talking and smoking. The weather had improved ; there 
were a few lean stars sliding betwixt the squares of the rigging, and the half-moon 
floated dim and moist over our waving mast heads, with a weak silver ring around her. 

“ How deuced sick a fellow gets of hearing that hissing noise of water alongside,” 
exclaimed one of my companions. Lieutenant Elphinstone. ‘‘ I’d rather be a private 
in the Army than an admiral in the Navy.” 

‘‘There must be a sort of music in that melancholy noise for some ears,” said 
another young officer. “ Burton, did you observe—Elphinstone you knaaw can’t see 
—the change in a certain young party who don’t sit forty miles off from the General.” 

“Good Ged, yes,” rejoined Burton, who wore an eye-glass. “What d’ye want 
to make out, Cobb? That she’s got a fresh stock of spirits in through her cabin 
port-hole out of what Smithers would call the demmed music of the waters ? ” 

“Order, order,” whispered Elphinstone, and following the direction of his eye as 
he looked into the saloon through a window I saw Miss Primrose approaching. 

There was nobody in sight saving the stewards who were stripping the tables. 
The clear light of the lamps streamed through the windows on to the quarter-deck, 
and plainly disclosed us to any one within. I imagined that the girl on seeing me 
would pause, as a hint for me to approach, making sure that I should interpret her 
object in seeking me ; and with the velocity of thought I figured her embarrassment, 
her change of countenance, the conflict of emotions in her eyes, as she tremblingly 
handed me her reply to her sweetheart’s note. Greatly to my astonishment she 
stepped through the door on to the open deck, her head uncovered and her luxuriant 
hair trembling in the lamplight in dull gold to the shrewd draughty sweep of the wind 
in the recess, and said : 

“ I thought I should find you here. Captain Swift. These are the lines you were 
admiring so much,” and so saying she put a letter into my hand, and with a sweet 
smile and easy bow re-entered the saloon, giving me no time indeed to act any part 
even if astonishment had not rendered an instant assumption impossible. 

My companions’ surprise, though proceeding from a different cause, equalled mine. 
They had never before seen me speak to this girl—this daughter of General Sir Charles 
Primrose, whom we addressed as “sir,” and viewed from afar with emotions of awe ; 
they had believed as I knew in fact that she held herself almost as much apart so to 
speak as my mysterious, and to them utterly unknown, fellow passenger ; and now 
they had beheld her smiling sweetly upon me, handing me some verses, or some 
sentences of prose copied by her own hand, suggesting indeed a degree of positive 
intimacy by her careless manner of coming out without her hat, and by her swift but 
sweetly managed retreat, as though she had been scared by the sight of them and 
would have stayed had they been away. 

“ By Ged then ! ” said young Elphinstone, “ it’s altogether a doocid deal too killing, 
d’ye knaaw. How on earth have you managed it. Swift? Into what holes and 
corners have you been getting that no fellow has had a sight of you and her 
together ? ” 

“I say. Swift,” drawled Burton, “what is it, poetry? Read it out like a good 
fellow. Hang me if I shouldn’t like to know what she admires in verse.” 

I threw my unfinished cigar overboard and stepped below to get rid of them, 
though I might well believe that my absence would only improve their opportunity 
to indulge their astonishment in conjectures and opinions. And the fellows talked 
w'ith such a mess-room drawl, in voices so heedless of those who might be near, that, 
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thought I to myself, as I made my way to Mr. Cunningham’s berth, nothing more is 
needed to exquisitely complicate this singular sea-going drama than the over-hearing 
of those young fellows’ conversation by Sir Charles or by some one who should 
communicate what he had heard to him. 

Mr. Cunningham sat in his Madeira arm-chair smoking a cigar as usual, with 
a bottle of champagne on the deck at his side. I extended the letter and he sprang 
to receive it. 

‘‘iV million thanks,” he cried, and his hand trembled with eagerness as without 
another word he opened the envelope and stepped close to the bracket lamp to read. 

It was a letter of four or five sheets, crossed and recrossed, and so absorbed was 
he by it, smiling all the while, sometimes nodding, and once pausing with a sigh that 
resembled a groan, to press it to his lips, that he suffered me to depart without making 
the least sign or removing his eyes from the thickly scrawled page. 

I returned an hour later, having spent most of the time between in reading a 
magazine that I had found upon a sofa in the saloon. Mr. Cunningham was clothed 
in his theatrical cloak ; the shawl about his neck rose to his nostrils, and his soft felt 
wideawake was pulled down over his eyebrows so that there was nothing more to see 
of him than his nose. He freed his mouth to speak and exclaimed, “ I have not 
thanked you nearly enough for your kindness.” 

‘‘ Indeed you have,” said I. “ Pray say no more about it. The rest you will be 
able to manage, and I heartily hope you will make a good ending of this romantic 
business.” 

“ When did she give you the letter?” he asked, ‘‘and how did she contrive to 
do so ? ” 

I told him very honestly all that had passed and added that I was astonished by 
her coolness and self-possession. 

“ Ha ! ” he exclaimed, “ what an illustration is this of the power of love to make 
heroines of girls ! What courage ! what inventions ! How much better under the 
circumstances the boldness, call it the pluck, that amazed you. Captain Swift ; than 
the timid, reluctant, emotional approach ! And yet there is not a timider creature 
than my sweet girl. Indeed, I have grieved that she cannot command more resolu¬ 
tion, she would then be able to hold her father in check, have something of her way 
with him, even, in spite of the endevilment of the old coxcomb—” He broke off, and 
looking down himself, exclaimed in a changed voice, “Are there many people in the 
saloon ? ” 

‘‘ A few.” 

“ Is the General amongst them ? ” 

“ No.” 

“ I am going on deck,” said he, “ to breathe the air.” 

“ There are a few men, I believe,” said I, “ hanging about the entrance to the cabin.” 

“No matter,” he answered, “let them look and let them think. There’s little 
enough to see. Will you accompany me ? ” 

“No,” I said, “I may join you later on. I presume you will station yourself at 
the galley as before. But if I am seen to pass through the saloon with you, I shall 
be pestered with questions, and I have made up my mind, Mr. Cunningham, not to 
know anything, not more for your sake than for my own. There is a number of 
young fellows on board, loose talkers and noisy in their chaff. Their badinage may 
prove dangerous ; their references to you may tempt the General into inquiries—and 
you will forgive me for saying—that apart from what I have done, I must positively 
meddle no further with your affairs.” 

“ Not meddle ! ” he cried in a cordial voice whilst his fine eyes shone with the grate¬ 
ful and cheerful smile that was else concealed by his shawl and hat. “ Do not speak of 
yourself as a meddler. You have acted the part of a true friend. But you are right. 
We must not be seen together.” 

He opened the door and passed out. I followed in about ten minutes, and walked 
to the recess but found it vacant. The few people in the saloon were assembled in the 
after part, and as the hatch through which Mr. Cunningham had emerged lay well in 
the fore-part of the interior it was as likely as not that he had passed through unob¬ 
served. As I paused in the recess with my eye at the window the General, Colonel 
Mowbray, and two others came to the table and seated themselves for a rubber. 

{To he contmiied.) 



ART NOTES FROM AUSTRALIA. 



By gilbert PARKER. 

RT is alive in Australia. It has passed a time of travail. More than 
is the case with other young countries, the Australian governments 
are paternal. Though this fact is sometimes perilous to courage 
and self-dependence, painting and sculpture are not likely to suffer 
from too much administrative care. Others of the fine arts are 
practised in an area of wider understanding and patronage. 
People will dance, and they must therefore pay them that pipe ; 
they will sing and play—especially in Australia—and they in con¬ 
sequence demand songs and music alid some one to teach. 
Churches require organists, musical societies need conductors, theatres must 
have orchestras ; and so the musician can at least make a living. He calculates 
upon a demand that he has not himself created, but which has been the outcome of 
a general instinct and predisposition. Not so the artist m the pioneer times. n 
illustrated journal employs him occasionally, a theatrical manager requires work now 
and then : but freely speaking he stands alone. He must educate taste, outlive neglect, 
secure patronage and respect, and be modest therewithal, as the true artist is 
It takes a long time for real art feeling to possess the population of a young land. It 
is taking less time in Australia than elsewhere. Art is there cultivated by govern¬ 
ment, served by artists’ societies duly recognized as national, sought by students, and 
patronized by the people. Australians have the money to buy with, the land is rich ; 
and when once the fashion sets in, as it must, of buying Australian pictures then, to 
native artists, will a good time come. The people of Australia are unconscious of their 
proo-ress in the love of the fine arts. They are in the movement, and therefore have 
not'perspective ; they do not inquire or define. In politics they are ardent students, 
but they are also partisans, and the division gives them perspective. They quarrel with 
every item on the estimates save those that concern education and art; those they pass 
in silence, and that silence means either ignorance or reverence. The instincts of the 
Australian people are right, they only need direction ; there will come, and now is 

co-mine:, discrimination. , . . 

An inquiry here may contribute to a clearer understanding of these thinj^s 

as well as in Australia. England can as little afford to disregard Australia 
m the matter of the fine arts, as she can afford to be indifferent to Australian 
commerce, to its gold, and wool, and coal. English musicians sell their music in the 
southern continent, and they have their operas produced at the large theatres of the 
capitals ; sculptors send out their statues for the public squares, parks, and gardens , 
dramatists sell their plays to managers in Sydney and Melbourne ; actors from the 
London theatres reap goodly harvests there, and painters find liberal customers for 
their works in Australian governments and Australian citizens. r u u 

It may be said without exaggeration, that New South Wales has one of the best 
water-colour collections in the world. The collection has not its value from the presence 
of the work of such masters as Turner, but because in its 130 examples R represents 
most of the water-colour painters of the more modern British School. When nineteen 
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years ago the New South Wales Government gave its first ;^5oo towards the purchase 
of pictures for a National Gallery, the trustees of “the AE^ademy of Art,” as it was 
then called, decided to begin with water-colour drawings. This was wise. The trustees 
thought thus : water-colour drawing is the peculiar achievement of the British School 
offerr adapted to a young country and to young artists, and the 

nmnnnV rtf probably be greater in proportion to the 

amount than if the small grants were spent in oils. This was in 1871. In 1881 the 

Government of New South Wales gave not ;^5oo but Xc.ooo for the nurchase of 
pictures for the National Gallery, which had taken the place of the Academy of 4 rt 
Ihe grant has been continued till to-day. The art treasures in the Sydney National 

have represent in money about ;^5o,ooo. In Melbourne they 

have spent as much. Sydney has as spacious a room for its water-colours as for 

n the art ^.*’® Victoria, led the way 

111 the art movement, and had an endowed National Academy before one was 

maugurated m New South Wales. In Melbourne the trustees of the National 
Gallery are also trustees ot the National Libraries and Museums. The Art Gallerv 

orthr^'h D® supervision of Mr. George Folingsby, the master 

the School of Painting. In Adelaide the Melbourne system is followed. The 
have committees of selection in London, and it is through 

thdr%a^erTe^ ^ ®°'^® ‘^® pictures that adorn 

^ frequenters of the Royal Academy, the Grosvenor and other 

the^mc on visiting these new institutions will find 

th^sdves face to face with old friends. In the Melbourne Gallery may be seen 

Watts’s and Death, Elizabeth Tompson’s 
HeA 7 rf FH Moses Bringing Down the Tables of the Law, by John 

Cllrkson ^Stlnfiid"^ %f Z’ the Act of Her Divorce, by E. M. ^ 4 rd, 

^ 1 Turner’s Dunstanborough Castte 

Westminster), Briton Riviere’s A Toman Holiday; Thomsis 
ctoils rtir Tr " Linnell’s Wheat, and Keeley Halswelle’s Heart of the 
note • HeoH^ H r®- ? ^''^® "“'"her of pictures by men of mark and 

and in 1 t«^ oil-paintings is as fortunate as Melbourne, 

GMleTv VThr"'” 7 '"°’'® •'^‘'®‘'® ‘he walls of the National 

Sais ’"^®‘®t''P.'®®®® Frederick Leighton, Sir John 

of ma^/n Fong, Luke Fildes, Vicat Cole, Seymour Lucas, and 

or many more g'ood men. ’ 

Not the least satisfactory thing in connection with the Australian galleries is the 
comprehensiveness of the collections. In the Sydney gallery, for instance there are 

th 7 ^Ba^^°“ ‘'c® ^^® ‘^^rman, the Italian, the Spanish, the’Austrian 

he Bavanan, and the Swedish schools. It was quite impossible, of course, tD 

should secure a collection of even the old English masters. For their 

vvbiir ^•®“®‘’ ‘^® modern men should be secured. But 

vvhile acting under this conviction, the mistake has been made in securing several 
pictures of one artist instead of endeavouring, at every step in this first^staee of 

rS collection rf Sern 

Australia llll h ma.sters, it niust ever be, that the citizen and student of 

mo7ev N ^ to come to the Old World to see them. If the expenditure of 

thar^hl rnl^'p ^st'^’ation, and in this case if is, it may be mentioned here 

?f^o 000 Sri-’r’a "I r® ^^''®t existing in the colonies represent about 

Soutmie’tentanffh- with its annual grant of ;^i,ooo, being credited with 

aoout one-tenth of this amount m its sixty-five pictures. 

DurSa777f7t%°^ the governnients and the trustees of the different galleries in the 
-rea? T^PrP 7 k'"''® ^®®" but the measure of that merit is not 

hircontTta ? A statues from the hands of the late Sir J. E. Boehm—who 

Marshal WoS Z treasures in this department- 

pSdva S P' Fontana, Christian Rauch, Henry Woolner, and 

more m stati; h 7 ® •'®7 ‘^®®" talent of good men 

in the rSon of r ^^® statuary than in any other direction 

vvhth nrfl ^ 7 7 ’®'’® ^‘'®.®tatues in bronze in Sydney and Melbourne towards 

Sin- A . Fat thanks to one or two sculptors who are 

Wallace wbiSTS^” Australia, there is improvement. Mr. Ball’s statue of William 
Wallace, which stands in the public square of Ballarat teaches a daily lesson of the 
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dignity and beauty of the art. It should be mentioned that the Victorian Government is 
establishing what may be called branch galleries in the provincial towns. At Ballarat 
the Fine Arts Gallery contains a dozen paintings lent by the metropolitan gallery. If 
sculpture and painting are gaining from the efforts of Mr. Ball in Melbourne, New 
South Wales has certainly lost nothing by the appointment of Mr. Julian Ashton, 
President of the Artists’ Society, to a seat on the Board of Trustees of the National 

Gallery. ... . . 

One must write with considerable reserve on the question of art instruction in 
Australia. Five thousand pounds a year may purchase a masterpiece from the 
Academy or the Salon, but it cannot make a master off-hand. However, governments 
think most and first about the masterpieces. The New South Wales Government has 
been induced at last to give a yearly endowment of ;^500 to the Art Society of 
the colony for the institution and conduct of art classes, under the direction of 
Mr. A. J. Daplyn. In 1890 over ninety students entered themselves for the privilege 
of studying in the gallery. With feeble private teaching here and there, with 
limited guidance in design in the Technical College, or with conventional industry 
in the public schools, elementary art instruction has moved on its purposeless 
wav until at last the New South Wales Art Society has aroused the government 
to 'action. But the long inanition has left its lethargy, and^ art teaching even 
with this responsible body has not aroused enthusiasm. Still it grows, and there 
is life and individuality in the work of Australian artists. ^ In Melbourne good 
has been done. For sixteen years there has existed in connection with the Victorian 
National Gallery a School of Painting, and a School of Design, the director of the 
National Gallery governing one, and an accomplished artist directing the other.^ In 
connection with this School of Design there is a collection of casts from the antique, 
of rare excellence and value. This is a thing in which the National Gallery of Sydney 
is entirely deficient, and with which the Art Society is badly provided. In 1889 there 
were in attendance on the art classes in the School of Design 140 students. The 
exhibitions held in connection with the schools make one hopeful. As might be 
expected, the drawing is not remarkable, but there is some perception of colour and 
some faculty for composition. Too much must not be expected of a land to which Art 

is new. t • j j r 

The growing earnestness of the Victorian Government may be judged trom the 

fact that it provides a liberal scholarship to the most successful student of each 
year in the School of Painting, who has completed his course, to enable him to 
study three years in some art centre of Kurope. The effect of such action has been 
not only to send to Europe the fortunate popessor of the scholarship, but also to 
influence many other students to go to Munich or Paris to study. It may be seen 
from this that the art feeling is stronger in Victoria than in New South Wales, whilst 
instruction is more comprehensive and developed. In Adelaide also a commendable work 
is being attempted. The Government, as in Victoria, has required that students shall 
pass through a thorough course in the School of Drawing or Design before they enter 
the School of Painting. Acceptable as this is it does not commend itself to the 
young student ; and last year there were but twenty-one students in the Adelaide School 
of Art. Behind this as a cause lies the wage-earning factor. It is felt in all the 
colonies. Rising communities do not learn easily the secret of patience, and the eager 
young, urged on by ambitious parents, desire to rise quickly from the shackles of draw¬ 
ing and to revel in the region of colour and composition. As soon as some pretty 
tricks of colour and sentiment are mastered, and that is not hard, the student can 
beo-in to sell. There lies the rub. In Melbourne and Adelaide the authorities are 
learning that the lines must not be made too rigid at first; ^ conditions must be 
reckoned with in making regulations. There is no conscript service in art ; there can 
be no state prison discipline in new communities ; the element of compromise with 
necessity and circumstances must exist. Yet good has been done. The South 
Kensington examinations are being held in the colonies with excellent results. 

Of the work done by the artists of Australia no final estimate can be made. With 
oarly days—that is, a quarter of a century ago—the names of Conrad Martens, 
Brierly, Chevalier, Prout, Terry, and Louis Buvelot are associated, and how little 
appreciated Australia knows. Like the poems of Kendall and Gordon, their pictures 
were without honour until the grass was growing over their graves, or until they 
passed into a larger area of recognition in which Australian praise or blame was 01 
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small account. In later days came George Folingsby, S. Glover, of Tasmania, John 
Gully, of New Zealand, Alex. Johnstone, W. C. Piguenit, an Australian by birth 
and in feeling, and the Collingridge brothers ; and still more recently, a large number 
of such earnest men as Charles Hern, Ford Patterson, C. Roberts, George Walton 
George Ashton, L. Hopkins, A. Fulwood, and others. In Sydney and Melbourne 
there are now two exhibitions of the Art Societies held in the year, and where 
once a handful of people, chiefly personal friends of artists, attended, thousands 
pay their shillings to see the couple of hundred pictures that represent the 
half-year’s work. It cannot be said that the artists have always been patient 
in their struggling life. Criticism and reproach have been levelled at govern¬ 
ment, people, and trustees of the National Gallery because of lack of support and 
patronage. Why did the governments pot aid the societies ? Why did the trustees 
not purchase the pictures of Australian artists ? Why had the Art Society of Sydney 
no representative on the Board of Trustees, of which not one member was an 
artist? These questions have been answered so far as Sydney is concerned with 
much satisfaction to all. The Art Society has received a grant, the trustees have 
bought several good pictures of Australian artists, and the President of the Art 
Society and a member of it also sit with the trustees of the National Gallery. It was 
not the protests alone that did it. Artists have done better work during the past five 
years, the societies have therefore advanced in importance ; and the newspapers of the 
colonies have loyally advocated the interests of local painters, and often have given ex¬ 
traordinary prominence to the work done by their organizations. The public are tempted 
yearly by Art Unions, which if not a very dignified kind of business on the part of the 
artists, serves at least to give them advertisement and to enlarge their constituency. 
And the happier order of things will come in time. With such of the public as have 
become art patrons there is a demand for subjects having local colour and feeling. 
This is perhaps the best thing that could happen to the artists. It tends to make them 
more observant of home life and to humanise their work. A special room has been 
set apart in the Sydney gallery for the work of Australian artists. The light of 
larger appreciation rises but slowly in this land of little leisure and much money- 
hunger ; but it rises. A token of this is the presentations of pictures to the 
National Galleries during the last few years. One gift has brought forth another. 
During 1889 pictures by Edwin Long, David Cox, and A. W. Holden were 
presented to the Sydney gallery. In the growth of the art feeling of the past half 
decade there are special influences to be considered. The Grosvenor Collection 
which came to Melbourne in 1888, the Loan Collection that drew vast crowds 
to the Centennial Exhibition in 1889, and the Exhibition by the Royal Anglo- 
Australian Society of Artists that was held in the colonies last year did good 
work for both students and people. They refreshed and inspired the former, and 
interested and excited the latter. And the healthiest sign of that interest and excite¬ 
ment is the improving character of the work of the last four years. The pictures ex¬ 
hibited now are of the life around ; they are honest in that at least. A distinguished 
literary man said not so long ago that there was nothing to paint in Australia. 
There is nothing anywhere that may not be painted if the eye that looks upon 
the world and all that therein is, really sees, and if the mind to which it reflects 
its impressions has the power of selection. A bullock-team on the Darling Downs 
is as worthy a thing to paint as an English wheatfield ; Govett’s Leap lends itself 
to stately power as much as the Highlands of Scotland ; and there are tints in the 
skies of the South and colours on the shores of Australian seas as full of beauty 
as any that ever rose before the eyes of a master. There is something more than 
a long monotony in Australian scenery. The man who really lives the life knows 
that. The true Australian knows it, and he is beginning to see what the office of the 
artist is. 

During the year 1890 the Trustees of the National Art Gallery at Sydney expended 
purchase of works of art. Among the artists from whom oil-paintings 
were published are E. Waterlow, Marcus Stone, David Roberts, and John Brett. 

The London Committee of the Melbourne Gallery have purchased this year Mr. F. 
Dicksee’s The Crisis^ one of the most notable of the Academy pictures, and J. W. 
Waterhouse’s Ulysses ajid the Sirens, 


CHRISTABEL. 

“ In silence prayeth she.” —Coleridge. 

ENGRAVED BY W. SPIELMEYER AFTER THE BRONZE BUST BY G. G. FRAMPTON. 






























































































































































































































































































































































































































THE SONG OF THE WOODPECKER. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN. 

I. 

The young rooks caw in the elm-tree tops ; 

Dip, yaffel, dip from tree to tree : 

The eggs are warm in the hazel copse, 

And warm is the lamb that the meek ewe drops ; 
Dip, yaffel, dip from tree to tree. 


II. 

The bees hang down from the columbine cells ; 

Laugh, yaffel, laugh from tree to tree : 

The throat of the misselthrush sinks and swells, 
And the wise fool shaketh his cap and bells ; 
Laugh, yaffel, laugh from tree to tree. 


III. 

The old wain creaks with the piled-up wheat ; 

Scream, yaffel, scream from tree to tree : 
The babe is hushed on its mother’s teat, 

And the acorn drops at our dreaming feet ; 
Scream, yaffel, scream from tree to tree. 


IV. 

The whimpering winds have lost their way ; 

Weep, yaffel, weep from tree to tree : 

The trunks stand grim and the fields stretch gray. 
And the year that is dead, is dead for aye ; 

Weep, yaffel, weep from tree to tree. 


99. December, 1891. 
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TIGERS AND TIGER-HUNTING. 

By Sir SAMUEL W. BAKER. 

With Illustrations by HARRY DIXON. 

HROUGHOUT the numerous varieties and species of carnivora 
there is none more interesting’ than the genus Felis ; there is no 
class of animal which embodies to the same degree and generality 
the instinct of destruction. The individuality is almost the same in 
every species ; there is the natural ferocity, combined with wari¬ 
ness ; the prey is approached by stealth ; although the attack is 
sudden and resolute, extreme caution is observed in the approach, 
and the instinct of self-preservation is strongly marked by the 
desire for concealment throughout every variety of the tribe. 

The ordinary domestic cat is an excellent example of the genus. When a kitchen 
cat deserts the house, and despising the puny sport of mousing, seeks nobler game in 
the neighbouring coverts and preserves, she becomes in character the leopard, or tiger 
of the Indian jungles. It is most interesting and instructive to watch the movements of 
such a cat when she is seeking her prey, in happy ignorance of being observed. If she 
were painted in stripes she would become a tiger in miniature ; every attitude is the 
same; she creeps stealthily towards a doomed leveret, step by step ; now she halts, and 
crouches low ; her tail moves spasmodically from side to side, the tip striking the 
ground in restless excitement. Again she creeps forward ; but presently she turns 
her head inquiringly, and looks around in nervous anxiety lest something, or some¬ 
body, might disturb her game. Satisfied at last, she makes a sudden run forward, 
and with a fatal spring she seizes her prey by the neck, at the same time she fixes her 
claws firmly upon the unlucky animal, and there is no escape. Now is the moment 
when the natural ferocity of the tiger may be witnessed in any ordinary domestic cat: 
let the game be a simple mouse, and who will venture with ungloved hands to rescue 
it from those pitiless jaws ? 

If a person has had long acquaintance with the larger felid^ in their native haunts, 
he cannot fail to observe the habits of the domestic cat with more than ordinary 
interest, as every movement and expression will remind him of the nobler animals of 
his past experience. Although the tiger is merely a large cat, it differs from the latter 
in its peculiar love for water. During the hot season the tiger may often be found 
stretched in a shallow pool that will just cover its body when lying at full length. 
Tigers will swim long distances ; they are said to swim from Singapore to the main¬ 
land ; they also cross the Bramahputra river in places exceeding a mile in width. 
The numerous islands of the Sunderbunds abound with tigers, which wander through¬ 
out the archipelago, swimming from isle to isle. The tiger is a thirsty animal, and 
must always drink immediately after eating. It is a common error generally accepted 
that the tiger is fond of great heat; this mistake has originated in the fact that most 
countries inhabited by this animal are wdthin the tropics; but the tiger is widely 
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distributed, and is found in Northern China, and even in Siberia ; the skins of such 
animals when obtained towards the end of winter are extremely valuable, the fur being 
thick and silky, like that of the snow leopard, another instance of the distribution ot 
the Felis in cold latitudes or altitudes. 

In the hottest season of India the tiger is at a disadvantage. The streams are 
dried up. Rivers that were important in volume, have been steadily shrinking since 
December, and April finds only small pools at long intervals in the sudden bends of 
the torrent bed. Tanks of small extent that were drinking-places for vast herds of 
cattle until the end of February have become dry. All the domestic animals in like 
manner with the wild denizens of the forest must drink from the only sources that 
exist. At the usual drinking hour the cattle must assemble at the water. When 
night arrives, and mankind no longer disturbs the scene, the wild animals from great 
distances arrive at the lonely drinking-places. The tiger can at such a season obtain 
his food with ease, but he labours under the grave disadvantage of himself being a 


TIGER SWIMMING ACROSS THE BRAMAHPUTRA RIVER. 


water drinker, therefore he can easily be discovered, as, should he kill an animal near 
a drinking-place, he must drink after having made his meal, and he will assuredly he 
down and sleep within a short distance of the carcase which he has secured. This 
peculiarity is general, although there may be frequent exceptions when tigers have 
been unsuccessfully hunted and shot at by inexperienced persons ; in such cases they 
become so wary that they simply eat their first heavy meal, drink from the nearest 
water, and retreat to some unknown haunt, leaving the body of their slain animal to 
be devoured by vultures, hyaenas, jackals, &c., which would quickly clean it to the 
bones. 

The ordinary habits of the tiger induce him to lie somewhat near to his carcase, 
because he is wdl aware that unless he is on guard, the vultures will leave nothing 
for his second meal. When a tiger springs upon an animal he seizes it with his jaws 
by the back of the neck, at the same time he drives the claws of both his fore feet 
into the flesh, and twists the head round so as to break the neck ; he then relaxes his 
grip, and takes a new hold by the throat. From that hold he drags the dead ainmal 
into the nearest deep ravine, or dense piece of covert, where he can conceal his victim 
and himself. He then begins his meal. There are certain peculiarities in the habits 
of tigers which differ from those of leopards. A tiger invariably commences by 
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eating the hind-quarters of an animal ; a leopard, as certainly, tears open the breast, 
and feasts upon the stomach, lungs, heart and liver before it would touch the actual 
flesh. 

I have frequently examined the neat surgical operation when a tiger has eaten the 
flesh of a buffalo’s haunch, and then cut the skin as though with a knife, and divided 
the joint by dislocation, thus separating completely the thigh from the pelvis. 
Generally that portion is sufficient for the first meal if the buffalo is nearly full grown. 
The tiger will then drink, and sleep until the evening. At about sunset or shortly 
after, he will return, and eat the remaining thigh ; he seldom has an opportunity of a 
third meal, as the jackals discover the carcase, and in spite of the tiger’s watchfulness 
it quickly disappears. 

From this short description of the tiger’s habits it will be easy to comprehend the 
comparative facility with which he can be interviewed during the hot season, when 
water does not exist, except at few and distant intervals. At that period, all leaves 
with the exception of a few evergreens have fallen from the trees and bushes ; the 
grass has withered and fallen to the ground, leaving the jungles clear and open to 
view for more than a hundred yards in a direct line, thus every animal can be distinctly 
seen. In April and May the ground is so heated by the sun, that if rocky, the pads of 
a tiger’s feet would suffer severely from the extreme heat of the surface ; in fact he 
could not travel far over bare plateaux of rock, or upon hard ground devoid of some 
covering of withered herbage. The. tiger accordingly oppressed by the hot wind and 
almost insupportable temperature, indulges in sleep, and declines to move until at 
sunset the earth shall have cooled, and permitted him to wander forth in search of his 
accustomed prey. 

It may readily be imagined that if the tiger suffers from the terrible heat, the 
hunters will in due proportion be distressed by the exhausting climate ; nevertheless 
from the middle of March till the end of May is the acknowledged tiger season. 
The cold months from early December until the end of February are delightful in 
Central India. During that time the skin of the tiger is far more beautiful, as the 
coat is longer and more furry than in the hot summer, especially the long hair about 
the throat and neck which is remarkable in the male. But although the tem¬ 
perature is delightful, and the aspect of the country at its greatest beauty, 
there is an extreme difficulty in the hunter’s path, as the dense foliage renders 
the jungles thoroughly opaque, and no animal can be seen distinctly even at five 
paces distant. Every brook, and every nullah contains running water ; the tanks are 
full; in nearly every depression there is a muddy fluid in which tame buffaloes wallow, 
and village pigs grout up the borders in search of water-snails and roots. It will 
easily be seen that the difficulties of tiger-shooting are multiplied : it is 
impossible to determine the whereabouts of the animal, as water can be procured 
everywhere, and the wild beasts, such as Sambur deer, pigs, Nilghye, &c., are 
scattered throughout the country ; therefore the tiger has to work hard for his game, 
instead of haunting a solitary drinking spot and waiting for the arrival of thirsty 
animals. 

A sport which is comparatively simple during the hot season becomes a science 
during the winter months, and an intimate acquaintance with the habits of the tiger 
is necessary to ensure success, in addition to extreme patience and hard work. 

Tigers have well-beloved localities which become their haunts : these are generally 
densely wooded dells among jungle-covered hills, with a river in the immediate 
neighbourhood. The proximity of a river ensures a vast amount of the roughest 
ground, as the drainage of the hills during the rainy season will have torn the surface 
into innumerable deep ravines, all converging towards the stream. These ravines or 
nullahs vary in depth from six to thirty feet, and being overgrown with tangled thorns 
and gigantic grasses, they become impenetrable retreats, from which it would be 
impossible to. dislodge a tiger unless by means of fireworks. 

During the cool season tigers are obliged to wander over great distances to obtain 
their food, accordingly they lie upon arrival in a district within the well-known locality 
which constitutes their haunt. These places are thoroughly understood by the village 
'shikaris^ and they are well aware that a tiger will as certainly go direct to this haunt, as 
though he were a human being who would put up at a well-known inn. It is this 
intimate knowledge of the country which is essential to success during the winter 
season. Upon arrival at any new locality the first step should be an examination of 
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the borders of all streams near the accustomed haunt, especially those where clean 
sandbanks invite an animal as a resting" place for drinking. If there are no tracks, 
there will as a rule be no tiger in the neighbourhood. There are generally two or 
more haunts within a distance of a couple of miles; both should of course be 
thoroughly examined, also the banks upon either side of the main river.^ 

We will suppose that after a long day’s search the track of a tiger has been 
discovered upon the bank of a river, perhaps a mile or more from the usual haunt. 
That evening a buffalo must be tied up as a bait as near as possible to the track, but 
close to some nullah into which the tiger can drag it tor concealment. At the same time 
another buffalo, or perhaps two, should be tied up in a favourable position in the 
accustomed haunt; and the second haunt must also be baited, although at two or 
three miles distance, as it is impossible to determine the exact locality of the tiger 
during the cold weather. 

A buffalo should not be less than two years old, and in good condition, as a tiger 
will frequently refuse to notice a thin, half-starved animal. The rope should never be 
tied round the buffalo’s neck, as it would excite suspicion ; it should be made fast to 
tlie fetlock of a foreleg and then be secured to a tree. When a tiger kills a buffalo 
he bites through the rope, and then drags the body into the nearest nullah. The 
cutting teeth of a tiger are extremely sharp, and will divide a rope like shears ; there 
are six of these teeth in either jaw, but in the upper jaw there are two very small extra 
teeth fixed transversely at the back of the farthest cutting teeth ; these are mere 
tubercules and so small as to be useless. 

The buffalo baits having been tied up in the evening, and sufficient rice straw as 
food for the night having been thrown before them, nothing more can be done until 
break of day. At the earliest dawn trustworthy men are sent to each spot where 
buffaloes were tied. Should one have been killed and dragged away, the men should 
simply satisfy themselves by the tracks that it has been killed by a tiger, and not by a 
leopard ; but they should upon no account attempt to find the carcase, as at that early 
hour the tiger would probably be with it, and should he see the men, he would leave 
the buffalo, and perhaps go straight away for miles, only to return at night when all 
was quiet. 

The news of a “ kill ” having been brought to camp the preparations for the hunt 
are made without loss of time. Kverything depends upon the perfection of these arrange¬ 
ments. The number of beaters must not be excessive. It is a common practice to collect 
the greatest number possible, and in many instances the men are pressed against their 
will by Chuprassis. In such cases the beat is rarely successful, as the natives take no 
interest in the hunt, and instead of keeping an unbroken line and preserving a compact 
chain of units at regular intervals, they resolve themselves into knots or groups of ten 
or twenty men, leaving gaps in the line of a hundred yards or more, through which 
the tiger is certain to break back, and be seen no more. I never allow men to be pressed, 
as I would rather forego sport altogether than endanger the life of a native by compul¬ 
sion. It is impossible to lay down any fixed rule for the number of beaters, as much 
will depend upon the conditions of localities, and the party of shooters. ^ Personally I 
dislike parties, and prefer to shoot alone, as the natives take greater pains to please 
an individual than a multitude ; they like the idea of one master, and they exhibit 
greater confidence when orders are given without any consultation with others, or 
difference of opinions. 

A party of four guns will frequently employ two hundred beaters. W^lien shooting 
alone I prefer eighty good men, all willing, and none under twenty years of age. The 
head shikari is responsible for the line ; he selects eight or ten dependable^ men 
whom he stations at intervals to prevent stragglers, and to preserve the line intact 
during the advance over broken ground. In addition to the beaters the head shika^'i 
takes twenty experienced villagers as “Stops” ; the success of the drive depends 
mainly upon these assistants. 

At first sight it appears almost impossible that a solitary gun would have the 
remotest chance of obtaining a shot at a tiger that is to be driven forward through an 
area of perhaps two, or three hundred acres of jungle, intersected by numerous ravines, 
but it is astonishing how much may be effected by a thorougii knowledge of the animal 
and its ways. 

When driven before a line of beaters, a tiger never moves quickly through the 
jungle, unless a shot is fired ; he walks slowly forward, and frequently halts, to listen 
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to the shouts of the approaching* line, and to form his opinion of the situation. His 
instinct warns him that some danger lies ahead, otherwise he would not be driven 
from the rear, accordingly he declines a direct course, and descending into a tempting 
ravine or nullah, he steals cautiously along its winding channel until at a favourable 
turn he emerges upon the higher ground ; again listening, he cuts off an extensive 
bend by crossing the level surface for fifty or sixty paces, and then again descending 
to the deep asylum he continues his retreat .... On arrival at the junction of several 
nullahs with the main ravine he leaves them altogether, and having halted once more, 
and looked back in the direction of the beaters, he comes to the conclusion that an 
escape either to the left or right would be preferable to any advance in front; . . . . 
he alters his course without delay, and would escape altogether from the beat unless 
turned by the intelligence of a “ Stop.” 

The “Stops” are men expressly stationed upon trees upon either flank of the 
crescent formed by the line of beaters, in such order that they form a continuous chain, 
at intervals of about one hundred yards, extending to within that distance of the gun 


AT THE LONELY DRINKING PLACES. 

upon either side ; thus should the gun be posted in a position to command a ravine, 
there will be upon the left and right within one hundred yards two Stops, and from 
these the chain of Stops will continue until they embrace the entire circuit, and become 
connected with the wings of the crescent formed by the line of beaters. In the winter 
season when the jungles are green and dense, the Stops should be nearer together, at 
intervals not exceeding fifty paces. It will be observed that by this arrangement the 
area of jungle to be driven will be enclosed as though within a huge net, and no animal 
can attempt to escape from the well-guarded line without being seen. The object of 
the Stops will be to keep the tiger from breaking out of the drive ; this requires most 
careful management. If all goes well they will be able to conduct this wary animal 
direct to the spot where the gun is stationed. To effect this, each Stop is provided 
with two or three pieces of dry and brittle stick that will snap (when broken) with 
a sharp report. 

When all have been posted in their stations by the head shikari and his assist¬ 
ants, the drive commences. The wild chorus of a large body of men shouting and 
yelling at their loudest, in addition to tom-toms upon either flank, awaken the tiger 
suddenly from his sleep. I always endeavour to procure a couple of tom-toms for 
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the lines of beaters, as a tiger is not so likely to charge through, and escape by 
breaking back. Such a movement is always dangerous, as he would probably attack 
the first man whom he met. 

The tiger being well within the drive, and cautiously advancing as already 
described, would easily escape to the right or left were not the Stops on the alert. 
One of these men will suddenly perceive a dusky object of a yellowish hue moving 
slowly through the withered grass and tangled foliage ; it is coming straight towards 
him, and in a few moments, if not turned, it will be outside the beat. This is a 
critical period, and cool judgment is required. Too loud a noise would turn^ the 
tiger back, and he might break through the line of beaters ; the Stop w^aits until he 
can see the’animal distinctly at about thirty yards, he then breaks a stick. The sudden 
snap at once attracts the notice of the advancing tiger : he stops and listens. 

The Stop breaks another stick, repeating the snap. Not liking the sound, the 
wary tiger turns, and altering his course, proceeds in the required direction. In this 
manner he is conducted by the unseen guides, and led tow^ards the spot where the 
shooter is posted, anxiously awaiting the appearance of the game. Sometimes the 
snapping of a dry stick is not sufficient to turn the tiger ; in such a case the Stop 
would clap his hands, or perhaps cough, or make some slight sound, that would be 
sufficient to turn the animal without producing a scare ; the latter is always to be 
avoided, as the tiger might dash recklessly betw^een the Stops and be altogether 

lost .... . 

At last a shot is fired ! . . . This is a moment of intense excitement as nobody can 
know whether the tiger has been killed, or only wounded. If w’-ounded, there is extreme 
danger for the beaters ; these people being aware of the fact, generally climb into trees 
directly they hear the shot. I always give a signal by bugle if the tiger is dead ; if 
the signal is not given, the beaters know that they must look out for their own safety. 
Should a tiger be only wounded, the Stops are of immense service, as some of 
them must have seen the direction he had taken. 

When a wounded tiger has to be followed up, especially during the cool season 
when the jungles are so green and dense that no object can be seen until you are close 
upon it, the danger commences. The first step is to discover the blood track. This 
having been done, a shikari ascends a tree, from which lofty position he can examine 
the ground some distance in advance. All being clear, the blood track can be followed, 
the rifle being on full cock and ready, until another tree is reached j this will be 
climbed in the same manner, and the party will proceed in the same cautious fashion 
until the wounded tiger shall be descried. No shot should be fired until the shooter 
can obtain a position that will give him a clear chance at a vital spot that will produce 

sudden death. , i r 

Nearly all the casualties which take place annually in India are the results ot 
following wounded tigers. It is strange that people who reside in India and pretend 
to be lovers of this sport do not keep a few small dogs simply trained to follow upon 
a blood track. Half a dozen curs thus trained would run a wounded tiger to bay m a 
few minutes ; this would mark the spot, and it would be comparatively ^ easy to 
approach cautiously and to take a deadly shot while the attention of the tiger was 
occupied by the dogs. A wounded leopard is still more certain to attack, and dogs 
would be of immense assistance in following such dangerous game. 

I always provide myself with a couple of elephants, and should a tiger be wounded, 
they become invaluable. Although it is difficult to procure an elephant sufficiently 
steady to carry a howdah, there ai'e many such animals that will advance upon the 
track of a wounded tiger and stand tolerably’steady until he should either roar, or 
charge, in which case the elephant would probably run away.^ Should an elephant 
bolt In thick forest with a howdah, the occupant would most likely be swept off, and 
the howdah be smashed to pieces by opposing branches, but the simple pad may be 
comfortably and securely arranged by lashing with strong ropes a solid bolster 
transversely across the seat. This bolster should be made of the strongest floursack 
stuffed with rice-straw firmly pounded. The rider leans his back against this 
unvielding support, which enables him to shoot without the slightest fear of being 
thrown off should the elephant bolt at the moment of firing. Even should an elephant 
run awav when thus accoutred, the rider upon a pad can throw himself forward, or 
upon one side, and dodge the branches of trees that would certainly destroy a 
howdah. 
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^ The most exciting form of tiger-shooting is in the grass country where no trees 
exist, and the tigers are discovered by beating with a long line of elephants. In such 
countries baits are tied up in numerous positions, and should there be a “ kill,’’ the 
neighbourhood is driven by thirty or fifty elephants. To enjoy this sport there should 
not be more than two guns ; generally there are six or eight, and the tiger has no 
chance, but is killed as soon as he is viewed. I have hunted with a line of forty 

elephants without any com¬ 
panion, but as a solitary 
gun. Occasionally I have 
had a tiger on foot for seve¬ 
ral hours without the possi¬ 
bility of obtaining a shot, 
as he has charged and 
broken through the long 
line of elephants repeat¬ 
edly ; this has much en¬ 
hanced the sport, when 
after marching and 
counter - marching for 
several miles he has at 
length been cornered and 
received his quietus. 

There are many people 
who imagine that nothing 
can be easier than to shoot 
a tiger from the secure 
position of a mucharn, or 
platform, in a convenient 
tree ; in many cases there 
is no difficulty, but in all 
there is great discomfort, 
which is a disadvantage 
to the shooter, who may 
have been doubled up in a 
cramped position for more 
than an hour before the 
critical moment arrives 
and the tiger appears 
before him. There is some 
art in the construction of 
a good mucharn. A tree 
must be selected which 
provides three strong 
boughs rising from a 
common centre, and 
spreading outwards to 
admit a triangular J^lat- 
form. This ^ is ajrranged 
by Jashmg three bars of 
wood each about ten feet 
in length across the up- 
elephant CHARGING A WOUNDED TIGER. right bouglis. When this 

. , , r 1 . frame-work is completed, 

sixteen cross-bars perfectly straight, and about three inches in diameter, should be 
aid across the triangle as close together as possible. These must be secured by 
lashing, and the mucharn will be complete. A carpet folded in four layers should 
be arranged upon the corduroy construction, upon which the shooter sits. No person 
should dangle his legs over the edge : Dr. Hamilton was killed two vearsago by a tio-er 
which sprang up, and seized him by the leg when in this helpless position. 

., 3 difficulty of shooting from a nnicharn is very great should the animal present 

itself upon the right of the rifle. It is almost impossible to turn, and in this manner 
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a tiger is frequently missed, or perhaps only slightly wounded. I have a small turn- 
stool with a wide base, the height being exactly arranged to admit of a rest being 
taken by placing the left elbow upon the knee ; this is a charming arrangement, as 
the pin of the turn-stool being well greased, no noise is produced by turning, and a shot 
may be taken in any direction. Care must be taken lest the recoil of six drams of 
powder should upset the shooter from his seat. I also have a portable platform four 
feet by three feet six inches made of teak planks screwed upon two parallel bars, which 
project at either end, forming four handles about two feet long, like a gardener s 
hand-barrow. This contrivance is lashed across the triangle, and forms an excellent 
level surface ; when covered with a folded dJiiirrt^ or carpet, the turn-stool is 
thoroughly secured from slipping. My advice to every person who is preparing his 
shooting position is, ‘Gnake yourself thoroughly comfortable ; do not begrudge the 
time, or trouble, but prepare your mucharn with the greatest care, and do not accept 
the position unless you can command a shot in every direction.” 

There may be circumstances when this becomes impossible, and in such cases the 
animal is almost certain to present a shot which cannot be commanded by the rifle. ^I 
had a notable example of this on 28th December, i8go. At a place called Ghat 
Piperia in the Damoh district in Central India there are three well-known tiger haunts 
separated from each other by three or four miles. As I have already described, a 
tiger invariably occupies the well-known haunt upon his arrival in the district, probably 
after an absence of several months, therefore Ghat Piperia had earned a special 
reputation. I had frequently visited this place in former years, and I possessed the 
inestimable advantage of knowing the jungles intimately throughout the district. ^ ^ 

There was a very large and much-respected tiger that was in the habit of visiting 
these attractive haunts : this animal was exceedingly fierce, and he had an awkward 
custom of breaking back, and of attacking the line of beaters y in this manner he had 
killed a man during a hunt by the Deputy Commissioner in the spring of i8go. 
When a tiger has killed a man he becomes an object of more than ordinary interest, 
as he is certain to repeat the attack upon the next opportunity. ^ This animal had t)een 
hunted and shot at so frequently that he had become exceedingly wary, and he had 
adopted an artifice by which there is little doubt he had many times escaped from 
death. He would move at the usual stealthy pace through dense jungle, but should 
he arrive at any open place, the increased light was sufficient warning, and he woul 
instantly change his slow pace to the fullest speed, and dash across the glade at t e 
rate of an express train. 

When I was camped at Gh 4 t Piperia, this tiger had not been heard ot tor some 
months, and the natives felt very confident that he would shortly reappeai. I had 
baits tied up nightly in the usual places, and daily made excursions to a. distance ot 
several miles to drive the jungles with fifty or sixty men, in the hope by disturbing an 
extensive outlying circuit to induce the tiger to seek covert in one of his wel - nown 
haunts. Unfortunately when assisting in the construction of a mucharn, I had 1 ^ 1 ^^ 3 
met with an accident, by cutting my left thumb nearly off with a sharp bil "“oo , 
therefore I carried my left hand in a sling, and I was placed at a serious is- 

advantage. . r 1 r f 

We were driving jungle on one occasion in a piece of first class reserve 
where I expected to find either Sambur deer, or cheetul,! and my hand being disabled, 

I contented myself with a long *450 Colt’s revolver, with which I could lall anything at 
a short distance. Instead of a mucharn, which takes a considerable time to build, 1 
arranged my ladder in a manner that was not inconvenient. This ladder was 4 t. wi e 
inside at the base, and 2ft. 6in. at the top by 15ft. in length. The sides were very 
strong bamboos, and the rungs were teak, exceedingly strong and fixed by iron bolts 
completely through the bamboo, secured by screw nuts and washers. 1 always 
carried two very straight and thick wooden bars about six feet in length. t was } 
necessary to choose a tree which presented a fork about twelve feet from the groun , 
and to lash firmly across the fork one of the bars in front, and the other behind exactly 
parallel. The ladder was then fixed in such a position that the top rung rested against 
the front cross-bar, to which it was firmly lashed ; the projecting side of the ladder 
was secured against the trunk of the tree with a strong rope. 

This arrangement formed a comfortable seat upon the three parallel cross-pieces, 
the rung of the ladder, and the two bars. The usual objection to any fixed position 

1 Spotted deer. 
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existed, that it was impossible to shoot to the right, but with a pistol this disadvantage 
was reduced materially. When seated upon this arrangement, the ladder was 
concealed by heaping against its length several long branches in full foliage. 

We had completed two drives, and the only animals I had seen were about a dozen 
cheetul, which in complete ignorance of danger, halted within seven or eight paces of 
my position. There was a buck among them, but he had just shed his antlers, there¬ 
fore I would not fire. The beat being concluded, I was considering the next movement, 
when a native in great excitement, and streaming with perspiration, suddenly arrived 
with the report, that the big tiger had sprung out of a ravine and seized one of his 
cows while he was watching his herds : he had run from the scene, and knowing our 
locality he had come at best speed to give the information. I knew the place well 
from his description, it was about a mile on the other side of my own camp, two 
miles and a half from the spot where I now stood. No time was* lost, all my men 
were eager for the sport, and we hastened in the direction of Punda, the scene of the 



FROM THAT HOLD HE DRAGS THE DEAD ANIMAL INTO THE NEAREST RAVINE. 


attack. We had to pass our camp, therefore, upon arrival, I sent all the people 
mrward, and rode to the tents to exchange the Colt’s revolver for my Paradox gun. 
This was more handy than the rifle, being nearly four pounds lighter (8| lbs.), and 
in case of necessity I could use it with one hand. 

^ As I hurried the elephant along the level plain, the whole of w’hich was cultivated 
with wheat, I could distinguish the vultures soaring above the jungle-covered hills 
upon the light front; this denoted the spot where the tiger had dragged the cow. 
A ^ crowd of people were collected together with my shikaris. The blood was 
pointed out where the struggle had taken place, and the cow had been dragged about 
eighty yards to a deep ravine which formed at this season a stream of running water. 
My head shikari^ Kerim Bux, had examined the drag, and had discovered that the 
tiger had not been contented with the ravine as a place of concealment, but he had 
the carcase across the sandy bottom, and had pulled it into one of the lateral 
nullahs which drained into the main stream. The vultures were sitting upon the 
boughs of a tall peepul tree, and there could be no doubt that the tiger, having been 
undisturbed, was now eating the prey which he had so audaciously obtained. 

The village people knew exactly where he was. The interior of the jungle was as 
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bad as can be imagined ; it was composed of dense evergreen bushes called karoonda, 
and the ground was broken into a perfect labyrinth ot deep ravines oj ^ 

which drained into the main channel which formed the boundary of the cultivated 

^ I left the elephants upon this plain, and, accompanied by my shikaris, I made a 
detour, crossed the stream, and struggled up the almost perpendicular bank on the 
jungle side. After descending into several deep nullahs we arrived upon a narrow 
hog’s-back between dense jungle, which formed a wall upon either side. This iig 
ground was perfectly clean, the grass having been closely eaten by numerous sheep 
and cattle ; it resembled a road of about eighty yards width which descended direct to 
the main stream, into which at right angles all the nullahs framed. The tiger vva 
supposed to be within two hundred paces of this spot. All the beaters, accompanied 
by the village headman and shikaris, had gone m an opposite direction, to take up 
their position for the drive whenever the signal should be given. Great silence was 
observed, and our people spoke in what they imagined to be whispers. _ 

We were in a difficulty; there were no large trees adapted for a mucharn , the 
largest was about the thickness of a man’s thigh, but this merely possessed a simple 
fork about ten feet from the ground. After much discussion it was arranged that as 
a mucharn was not possible, the ladder should be ashed against a cross-bar in the 
manner already described ; but the ladder was too long, and it was 
it in such a position that I could sit upon the top rung. After much delay m trj ng 
various experiments, it was determined that the only feasible plan would be ^ secure 
the ladder against the cross-bar from the rear of the tree, which would conceal it, a 
it grew from dense karoonda bush ; I was to stand upon the third rung from the toP 
of'the ladder, facing the place from which the tiger was expected to emerge. 
This was a horrible position, as it would be absolutely ^possible to take any shot 
upon the right, as the rifle would be hampered between the rungs of ladder, the 
side of which would prevent the barrel from being pointed in that direction. My 
shikaris were unanimous in declaring that the tiger would not appear upon the ri„ht, 
but that he would approach exactly in front, in which case I should obtain a splendid 

^^°l’descended from my unpleasant post, and examined the ground closely. A vep' 

shikari, Gholab Singh, who knew every yard of h° which 

other men ; he declared that the tiger would emerge upon my right front, w 
case it would be impossible for me to take the shot. I accompanied this !«an 
he showed me a narrow game-path like a sheep-run , he was posi i 
be the tiger’s route, as it led direct from the nullah, where he was now upon the 

“kill.” I counted forty-one paces from that path to the f?ot of my ladder, I 
immediately ascended, and endeavoured to take a trial shot with the Paradox at an 
imaginary object supposed to be standing in the path. By straining every muscle, 
and twisdng my body to the left, I could barely accomplish this. Unfortunately it was 
impossible to improve the situation ; my head shikari and all others left me, to arrange 

the Stops, and to eive the signal for the beaters. r 

The^distance w^as so short, that I had not long to wait in my uncomfortable 
position, standing on the narrow rung of a ladder. As the beaters knevv wi 
vards the exact locality of the tiger, they had arranged a half-circle, ^nd with a 
magnificent burst in chorus, they gave a sudden yell within a hundred yards of h s 
lair. The beat was splendid, tom-toms rattled loudly, and the concentration 

showed that the men were in close line together. . . , • ■-.ooi-ino- 

I felt sure that if the tiger did not break back, he would not be long m appear n , 
should he determine to make straight for my position. I was well °"the look out m 
every direction. Five minutes had not elapsed when I detected a movement among 
the withered grass and green bushes upon my right front, exactly m the narrow path 
which Gholab Singh had declared the tiger would adopt. In another mstant he wa 
standing within the jungle, but close to the exit of the path. Although the was 

not clear I could see his shoulders wfith sufficient distinctness to have made certain of 
the shot, had I been able to point the rifle ; it was in vain that I ® 7 ®;y "®^he 

and almost lost my footing in leaning to the left, in the f 

ladder prevented the possibility. Perhaps if the animal had , 

a minuL I might eventually have succeeded, but after a few seconds ^® 

played his accustomed garni With three short but loud roars he rushed forward at a 
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tremendous pace across the open, passing obliquely within five yards of me, and dis- 
appearing m the opaque karoonda jungle. With one hand I endeavoured to swino- 
the Paradox round, and I fired in the hopeless chance of reaching him ; it was in 
vain ; the bullet struck the hard ground far behind him, and I heard it “ping ” throuo-h 
the air as the ricochet carried it far away towards the neighbouring hills. This was an 
immense tiger, and the view of his rush was magnificent : but he was gone ! 

When my people assembled I described the incident ; the only man who was 
contented was Gholab Singh, who was proved to have been correct in his opinion, 
that the tiger would make his appearance from the small game-path on the right, and 
not from the front as the other shikaris had insisted. 

I remounted my elephant, and we all steered towards the camp ; everybody was 
somewhat crestfallen, as such a chance of a mid-day “ kill,” and a tiger almost in the 
hand, seldom occurs. The people reminded me of all they had previously informed me 
reg-ardinsf the habits of this tiger, and of his extreme cunnine in makino* a ' ' 


TIGER KILLING A BULLOCK. 


JiUd^S thin^fh^’r occasions. They 

\ ^ ^ ^ ^ wounded thumb had interfered with good shootino- but if 

oth hands had been sound it would have been impossible to hit that tiger from the 

“ ov't r,r 7 “ ‘'••‘■■mined me prindpb 

i*f 1 yourself thoroughlv comfortable, if you can.” 

tio-er ^ I haZwrti^f ridiculously) humiliated in the escape of this well-known 
only tio-er firtd i° If fP®" shooting excursions, and this was the 

seemed'’Wlf ^ ^ ^ the same day to camp ; the spell 

tofd them ml M r " heaters received their pay, I 

told them my determination to remain m their country for any len^^th of time as I 

ht rtri::d‘ h' Tie men w:k":i 

enelnv ‘he beast was a public 

forsal-^iliil^'throughout the neighbourhood proved that the tiger had 
to some d la,J- enough to scare this wily animal, and to drive him 

no others in the accustomed haunts, therefore 
t uas a matter of extreme patience if this notorious tiger were to be interviewed again. 
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I determined to amuse myself daily by driving all jungles within a radius of six 
mileni-om camp in rotation. This would give a diameter of twelve miles, therefore 
if I shauld work out the circle of country after a regular system of driving, I should 
so thoroughly disturb the distant beats that any animals would naturally concentrate 
in the sanctuary of a three mile radius from camp ; this would be preserved as a quiet 
asylum. Every night three buffaloes were tied up in the customary haunts,_in case 
they should be'revisited by the tiger, and every morning we sallied forth with two 
elephants and about forty men to beat the distant jungles in the order that had been 

^"^^t musf be remembered that the tiger escaped on 28th December.Eighteen days 

elapsed in constant work without the faintest trace of a tiger throughout the country. 
On the 15th January we were as usual driving jungles about six miles from camp, 
when upon entering a level meadow bordered by a stream, and jungle-covered hills, I 
saw a large buffalo lying down alone. Directing my elephant towards it, I saw that it 
was dying : there were several wounds in the throat, and the back of the neck, which 

denoted the recent attack of a tiger. \ i 4. 

There was a village within a quarter of a mile. We therefore hurried m that 
direction, but meeting some natives on the way, we were informed that they knew all 
about the dying buffalo. It appeared that on^ the previous evening, a little after 
sunset, a man was driving his herd ot buffaloes from pasture to secure them for the 
nio-ht, when the well-known tiger sprang out of the nullah bordering the plain, and 
seized a large female. The man shouted, and two buffaloes that were near, immedi¬ 
ately attacked the tiger with such impetuosity that they knocked it from its hold, and 
drove it into the stream bordering the jungle from which it had made the attack. 
This is not an uncommon occurrence, as buffaloes will generally rush to the rescue 
should a member of the herd be attacked. The wounded buffalo was able to march 
with its companions to the village, and had accompanied the herd to pasture on the 
following morning, but inflammation had set in, and the throat had rapidly swollen to an 
extent that threatened suffocation. The poison frorn a tiger’s claws is rapid in ij^ action. 

The first movement necessary was the examination of the tiger’s tracks. These we 
discovered in a few minutes in the nullah bed from which he had sprang upon the 
buffalo. I felt sure that he had left this portion of the jungle, as a tiger will always 
change his quarters when baffled and defeated ; nevertheless we drove about a mile ot 
jungle at the foot of the rocky hills. There was nothing in the drive except wild pigs, 
and^ numerous peacocks. The character of the country was a large, but monotonous 
extent ot steep hills about six hundred feet above the level of the plain : the rock was 
red sandstone in flat masses. The summit of these ranges was a plateau Avhich 
extended for some miles, and in many places the sides of the hills were so precipitous 
that the wild animals could only ascend by favourable passes. Having thoroughly 
beaten one side of the valley, we crossed over and examined the jungles upon the 
opposite line of the hills. In ten minutes we came upon a tiger’s track apparently 
quite fresh, as there had been no wind to fill the foot-prints with dust or sancL These 
tracks were immensely large, and they were at once declared to be those ot the big 
tiger which had been the object of our search for so many days. We came to the con¬ 
clusion that after he had been driven off by the two buffaloes on the preceding evening, 
he had crossed over the plain during the night, and the line of his retreat was m the 
direction of our camp: he was therefore travelling towards one of his accustomed 
haunts. We accordingly followed up the tracks for about two miles, until they turned to 
the right and entered a narrow wooded valley which ran tar into a bend ot the 
precipitous hills. At length we came upon a small tank of exceedingly muddy water, 
where an ancient shooting station built of masonry still existed; although m 
The tiger’s footprints were deeply imbedded in the mud on the fringe 01 the water, but 
he evidently had declined to drink such impurity, as his tracks turned before he had 
been sufficiently near to slake his thirst. Nevertheless this proved that he wanted 
water, therefore we felt sure he would have crossed the hills, and have taken the 
wished for direction towards the big river Bearmi. ^ . .u 

I had three elephants, therefore we formed a line with the beaters, and drove the 
entire jungle through the valley up to the foot of the hills. I ordered guns to be fired, 
and the elephants to scream and roar, to hasten his retreat, should tie tiger e any 
where upon this side of the hills. We then hastened to camp with the good news— 
“ that the tiger was in the neighbourhood once more.” 
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Upon our arrival in camp I at once sent my head shikari, Kerim Bux, to a favourite 
haunt about three miles distant, near a villag’e named Deori, with instructions to tie up 
two buffaloes in the most likely places about a quarter of a mile apart. Other men 
were started off to tie up buffaloes in totally different directions, in the two haunts 
already described. I felt perfectly certain that the tiger would kill one of the baits 
before morning, as the attack upon the buffalo on the previous evening proved him to 
be hungry, and game was so scarce in the jungles that it w’ould be difficult to capture. 
I ordered Kerim Bux to engage fifty w^ell-selected men at Deori and the neighbouring 
villages, to be ready on the following morning when required. Others would be ready 
to accompany us from Ghat Piperia should there be a “kill” reported at break 
of day. 

The morning broke. At about 7 * 3 ^ a.m. two parties arrived, driving before them 
the buffaloes which had been tied as baits at two of the positions. There had been no 
kill there. At about 8 a.m. we perceived in the distance, Kerim Bux, and one native 
advancing towards the camp from the Deori side. Kerim was a big man, pluck to the 


TIGER CHARGING THE LINE OF BEATER ELEPHANTS. 


backbone, and of great physical strength, and there was a peculiar elasticity in his 
step this morning that denoted satisfaction. When he came within easy hearing, the 
words “a kill” at once rejoiced the camp. The elephants were already accoutred, 
and everything being prepared we started-without the least delay. Kerim had seen 
the tracks, verifying the presence of the big tiger within a hundred yards of the spot 
where the. buffalo was tied ; there was .accordingly no doubt that our old acquaintance 
was close at hand. 

I did not w’ish to form too long a line of beaters, as I knew the ground was a 
perfect labyrinth of deep and dangerous nullahs, and the tiger would assuredly be 
lying in one of these not far distant from his “kill.” Fifty good men would be 
sufficient. ^ Three dependable fellows were entrusted with percussion shells, which 
explode with a loud report when throwTi upon the ground ; these were to be thrown 
into the deep nullahs, into which no human being could penetrate owing to the tangled 
thorns and grasses. These three men would occupy either flank, and the centre of the 
line, and it was hoped that the frequent explosions would prevent the tiger from 
breaking back. 

Crossing the Bearmi river close to the camp, we rode across the Saleeah plain for 
nearly three miles, and by the time we had reached Deori, such a multitude of natives 
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had collected as volunteers that it was necessary to dismiss them, after having selected 
fifty of the best men. We were now only one mile from the spot w^here the ‘‘ kill” 
had taken place. The headman of the village took the lead. After crossing several 
deep places I dismounted, and left the elephants in a secluded glade ; following the 
guide, I at length found myself upon a narrow ridge covered with jungle ; this was 
about fifty feet above the bottom from which we had ascended. 

My head shikari had prepared this spot many days previous, to be ready should 
a tiger kill the bait. Kerim had cut away all jungle on the left, clearing a space 
twenty feet in width to the bottom of a deep nullah, along which he expected the 
tiger to advance. On the other side of this nullah, the hillside was open grassland, 
thus I could not only command the nullah about forty yards distant but also the 
open grass slope beyond. On the right of the ridge there was an exceedingly 
narrow glade, about nine paces in width, running parallel for about one hundred 
and twenty yards ; from this, a jungle-covered hill continued the mass of forest which 
covered the surrounding country. Kerim Bux had already constructed a mucharn 
between two trees which grew close together on the summit of the ridge, exactly above 
a narrow cattle-path which ran along the centre of the hog’s-back throughout its 
length. My ladder was erected in the middle of this path behind the mucharn, and 
completely blocked the passage. 

When I had quietly examined the surroundings, I expressed my dissatisfaction 
with the arrangements. “ Why should the tiger approach by the deep nullah upon 
the left, and then ascend the side of the ridge where the jungle had been cleared ? ” 
In my opinion a tiger would avoid a nullah which had open grass-land upon one 
side ; and certainly he would refuse to take a path which had recently been cleared of 
jungle by the axe. I did not believe that any tiger would expose himself in so reckless 
a manner, especially such a cunning character as we were now expecting. Neither 
did I believe that he would be foolish enough to march along the narrow glade upon 
my right, as this particular tiger had the knack of avoiding open places, or of going 
at full speed across them. 

All my shikaris and the village headman were determined ; they declared most 
positively that the tiger would take either the left or right, but that he certainly would not 
come along the cattle-path upon the crest of the ridge. I stubbornly adhered to m}- 
own opinion that the tiger would keep to the path, in which case I should be helpless, 
as the mucharn was screened by an evergreen tree (the Bael), in thick foliage which 
would completely block the view in front—in fact should a tiger be within three yards 
of me I should not even be aware of his presence. The triangular framework of the 
mucharn was actually lashed to this Bael tree, the boughs of which had been pruned 
away as much as possible, but it was so large and thick that it was impossible to clear 
the path without cutting away all the heavier branches ; this would make a great 
noise, and the sound of an axe is well known to all wild animals to denote the presence 
of man. 

I prophesied that we should have a repetition of the calamity of 28th December, 
and that the tiger would escape simply through the careless construction of the mucharn. 
However, my usually dependable man Kerim was very positive, especially as his 
opinion was supported by the majority. I took my seat, and the shikaris all retired to 
command the beaters, who were at no great distance. I was now alone, and I carefully 
studied the position. I had previously examined the path, which descended along the 
ridge to the low ground beyond, and communicated with the numerous nullahs ; it 
was therefore the natural route for any animal to select if it were driven from those 
secure retreats. There was a turn in the path as it ascended the ridge, and by leaning 
as far as possible to the left, I could see for about twenty yards in a straight line, 
before the bend in the path commenced. By peering carefully between the branches 
and leaves in front, I could see anything that might be upon the path, but it would be 
impossible to shoot. Thus should the tiger advance along the route in my front, I 
should have had a magnificent chance had the view been clear, but I should be 
paralyzed in my present position. 

Suddenly the beat commenced with a burst of voices, and three successive 
explosions along the line ; these were quite as loud as the report of a rifle. I 
could distinguish several Stops in various trees at a distance to the left upon the 
grass slope on the other side of the deep nullah, and I watched carefully the expected 
approaches both to my left and right ; occasionally craning to my left to obtain a clear 

N 
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view of the cattle-path in front. The drive was splendidly conducted ; the explosive 
shells were fired in admirable succession, but nothing appeared in view. The 
beaters were within three hundred yards, and I should have expected the tiger to 
have presented himself before this, as the reports of the explosions would have 
accelerated his movements. Again I leaned half out of my mucharn to view the 
cattle-path. I was startled ; the tiger was nearly beneath me ! 

I could have put salt on his tail ! He was an enormous fellow, and he was walking 
along the path without a sign of hesitation. It was impossible to fire from my position, 
but thinking that he would pass exactly underneath my mucharn, I pointed the rifle 
directly downwards, waiting for his appearance. There was the sound of a sudden 
rush ; and he was gone !—Vanished, when he was almost within my grasp. The 
broad ladder which formed a gate across the path must have alarmed him. I thought 
that he had broken back, and that some accident would happen to the beaters, but in 
a few seconds I caught sight of him for an instant, dashing at full speed across the far 


HE WAS AN ENORMOUS FELLOW. 

end of the narrow glade upon my right. I took a snap shot as he disappeared in the 
thick jungle upon the hill-side, and I could just distinguish his form as he continued his 
mad course through the jungle parallel with the little glade. 

I never liked to hear the report of my rifle without seeing a white belly stretched 
upon the ground : I had missed. It was a very awkward and unexpected shot at a 
little over seventy yards. The men came up ; I felt angry, but ashamed. Scolding 
was of no use. “ I told you so,” was my only consolation. We now called in 
the Stops. Several men had seen the tiger passing over an open hill-side, and 
making for a well-known place in which he would be certain to lay up until the night 
time ; during which he would probably quit the neighbourhood. 

One more chance remained, and we determined to follow him without delay ; his 
retreat was a mile distant, in which he would assuredly lie up until disturbed. 
We were not long in arriving at the spot. It was a grassy dell, at the bottom of 
which the river wound its zigzag* course between jungle-covered hills. At this season 
(i6th January) the river’s bed was about twenty-five yards in width, but dry, except in 
the sudden bends where the strong current had scooped deep holes. There was a clear 
space of open grass for about forty yards upon either side of the river which formed 
the bottom of the glen : from this the jungle-covered hills rose to a height of about 200 
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feet. The tiger was supposed to be on the other side of the river, among the nullahs 
formed by the drainage from the hills. We descended into the dell, and crossed the 
river, which as it wound round the base of the hills and formed a long and unequal 
channel with perpendicular banks in some portions, while at others the ground shelved 
gradually towards the stream. I was of opinion that the tiger would cross at a point 
where the river issued from the jungle between two forest-covered hills, as I considered 
he would avoid the open ground. There was a tree of immense girth and height which 
grew on the extreme margin of the river’s bank ; three huge limbs about nine feet 
from the ground would form a resting place for my platform. When this was com¬ 
pleted, and I had taken my seat, I discovered a considerable disadvantage in the 
position, the limb that formed the right support was so enormous that it screened the 
view of my right front. If the tiger should break cover upon that side, I should not be 
able to see it until it had almost passed upon my right. I knew the locality thoroughly ; 
it would have been perfection for three guns, as they could have been placed one 
hundred yards apart, which would have commanded the whole length of the glen, but 
as I was alone there would be considerable difficulty in driving the tiger within a 
reasonable range. Everything would depend upon the Stops. I impressed the men 
with the necessity of unusual caution. I had no doubt of their capabilities, the great 
danger lay in the tiger refusing to come on before the beaters, and that he might break 
back. I was thoroughly comfortable on my roomy platform, and I could turn noise¬ 
lessly with ease in any direction. Several times I experimented upon turning quickly to 
my right, and aiming between the huge limbs, one of which screened my front ; this I 
could accomplish with rapidity. As I sat with my back to the river’s bed which was 
just beneath me, I faced the hills about a hundred yards distant from which the tiger 
was expected, and I had forty paces of open grass-land between me and the edge of 
the jungle at the base. Upon my left I looked directly up the river’s bed, into the 
hollow from which it issued between the forest-covered hills, therefore no animal could 
possibly escape without being seen by me. 

There was no wind, but, as the line of beaters had commenced at some distance 
upon the other side of the hills, I could hear no sign of their advance. I felt a 
delightful excitement, as this tiger seemed to bear a charmed life ; I had fired two 
shots, both of which had missed; certainly that upon 28th December was an impos¬ 
sible attempt, and that of the morning was a mere random chance, nevertheless they 
both counted as misses. If he were to escape me a third time I might as well bury 
my rifle, and retire from the world of sport. While I was reflecting upon such 
matters, the shouts of the beaters, although faint, were clearly distinguished from the 
cooing of countless doves, which always cause confusion in a drive until the men 
close up. Presently the wild cries and yells sounded almost close to me, as the 
beaters arrived on the sky-line of the hills, and began to descend towards the glen 
which I commanded. The tiger would probably make for the jungles where he had 
killed the bulfalo, from which we had driven him in the morning ; in that case he must 
cross the river and must be opposed by a line of Stops. 

I was keeping a sharp look-out, when suddenly a splendid sight presented itself. 
A tiger which looked enormous, emerged at a trot from the jungle on my left, and for 
a moment halted in the dry bed of the river between the forest-covered hills. He was 
then in bright green grass about two feet high, which grew among the large rounded 
stones that formed the river’s bed. I would not fire, as he was quite one hundred and 
forty yards distant, and although I knew that I could hit him, having already taken a 
steady rest with my elbow on the knee, the shot would not have been sufficiently accurate 
to kill him without further trouble. Having stood and listened attentively upon the edge 
of the stony channel, which was in that place about thirty yards in width, he deter¬ 
mined to cross into the jungles upon the opposite hill-side ; without further hesitation, 
he walked quickly towards the other bank. This was a terrible disappointment, he 
would escape from the beat ! 

At this moment I heard a sound like a short cough, from a tree nearly facing the 
advancing tiger ; he stopped suddenly in the middle of the channel. 

‘‘ Well done. Stop ! ” I inwardly exclaimed. 

The tiger stood and listened, then turning abruptly to his left, he trotted along the 
centre of the dry channel, direct for my position. Again he halted, as though he had 
changed his intention, and turning to the right, he made straight for his first direction 
to the opposite bank. ... A crack was heard as though some person had clapped 
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his hands ! . . . The tiger again halted, and listened with keen suspicion. . . ‘‘ Ha— 
Ho . a voice uttered from a tree top on the river’s bank. This decided the tiger ; 

he turned quickly round, and trotted back into the jungle from whence he came. 
“Bravo Stop ! Beautifully done! ”... We had him once more within the beat in 
thick jungle, and the beaters were closing up in a half circle. 

I felt sure that the tiger, having been turned twice, would not attempt that same 
place again, therefore I turned my stool to face the front, as I knew that he could not 
remain long without either breaking back through the beaters, or showing himself 
upon the open. Suddenly I heard a man clap his hands from a tree on my extreme 
right ; by this I knew that the tiger was headed, when trying to break out in that 
direction. In less than a minute I heard “ Ho, ho,” in another spot; the Stops were 
behaving splendidly ; without them we should have had no chance. 

The line of bearers yelling their loudest, and two tom-toms rattling like the roll 
upon a drum, had now closed into three parts of a circle, and I began to fear that the 
tiger had managed to slink away between the Stops. Suddenly I heard three short 
but terrific roars close in my right front! In an iastant I knew that he had broken 
cover, although I could not see him owing to the thick limb of the tree just before me ; 
but, throwing my rifle over the obstruction as I had already practised, I was just in 
time to fire, as, at the fullest speed, the tiger dashed past me on the right. ^ He was 
within five yards of my tree, and he rolled over a complete somersault, owing to the 
great momentum of his pace, falling in a heap down the perpendicular bank into the 
dry bed of the river, seven feet below. He lay dead just beneath my tree ; the -577 
solid leaden bullet had struck him high upon the shoulder. We found on a subsequent 
examination that in its downward course it had passed through the centre of the heart, 
and remained flattened beneath the skin low down upon the opposite flank. 

This was a satisfactory termination after so long a search as nineteen days for this 
formidable tiger. The beaters had been first-rate throughout, as it will have been 
observed that in three drives from 28th December, the tiger had been brought close 
to the gun upon every occasion ; this with a solitary gun is high art in shikar arrange¬ 
ments. The finish had been splendid. Few people can imagine the grand exhibition 
of power when such a tiger rushed at immense speed across the open glade ; and the 
overwhelming effect of the *577 solid bullet in rolling him over stone dead, like a 
rabbit, while going at this speed was simply magnificent. 

When we arrived in camp and the tiger was measured and weighed, the results 
were :—length from nose to tip of tail 9 ft. 7 ins.—weight 400 lbs. This animal 
was immensely muscular, but entirely devoid of fat, not one ounce existing upon the 
body. Had he been equal to the average he would have weighed 420 lbs. On the 
previous year I had killed one that weighed 437 lbs., which was the largest that I 
have ever tested. Several pounds should be added to these weights for loss of blood. 
When the skull was boiled, and cleaned, I found an injury to the arched bone through 
which the large muscle passes to work the lower jaw. A portion of this had evidently 
been shot away at some former period by a hollow express bullet, which had, as usual, 
splashed into minute fragments upon striking the hard substance, and ceased to exist ; 
had this been solid, it would have penetrated the brain. 

About six weeks after this incident I returned to the same locality, and with the 
same shikaris^ and beaters, I had the extraordinary good fortune to find a fine tigress 
with four handsome cubs, a little larger than foxhounds. In two days I killed them 
all; the arrangements being so perfect that each animal was driven within sixty yards 
of the rifle. The tigress was the first to fall dead, and after an exciting hunt of a couple of 
hours, two of the young ones shared the same fate. On the following day after great 
trouble, I obtained shots at the remaining two. Five were therefore killed in two days by 
a single gun, which is sufficient testimony to the character of the shika 7 'is, and the 
beaters. " Not one of those five animals ever moved, but fell stone-dead on receiving 
the bullet. 



A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 
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VI. 

THE GENERAL QUESTIONS ME. 

HEN I went to my cabin on the night of this same day that I have 
been writing about I found a boathook in my bunk. A pole about 
six feet long with a spike and an iron hook at the end of it is an 
odd object to encounter in one’s bed. I picked it up and was 
about to put it in the passage outside where the steward would 
find it and remove it when Mr. Cunningham whom I had found 
in bed and who I had thought was asleep called out : 

“Pray let that boathook remain, Captain Swift. It has cost 
me some trouble to procure and to smuggle it here.” 

“ I found it in my bed,” said I. 

“ I heartily apologize,” he exclaimed ; “ I believed I had put it in the corner with 
my bundle of sticks and umbrella.” 

It was not my business to inquire his motive in adding a boathook to the slender 
stock of cabin furniture ; but one thing I guessed : that there must be some one on 
board—probably one of the crew—who was willing to serve him ; because the boat¬ 
hook belonged to one of the quarter-boats j and the four quarter-boats swung from 
davits over the edge of the poop ; so that as Mr. Cunningham was not likely to have 
shown himself upon the poop some one must have sneaked aft and abstracted the 
boat-hook for him. 

But it was not long before I discovered the use he designed the boathook for. It \yas 
next day indeed, during the afternoon that on entering the berth I found him standing 
at the open porthole with his watch in one hand and the boathook in the other. The 
wind was off the beam on the side of our cabin and the heel of the hull rose the 
window above the sea line so that you saw nothing but the piebald sky through it.^ It 
had been a day of quiet weather ; and the ship was sliding pleasantly at some eight 
knots in the hour over the wide Atlantic heave that was scarred into lines of small 
billows by the brushing of the wind. Scarcely guessing what he would be at, yet 
judging that he wished to be private I was about to withdraw. 

“No, no, pray remain,” he said, “ I have no secrets from you. What time do 

you make it ? ” ... i i i • u 

I looked at my watch and gave him the hour—that is the time by the clock in the 

saloon. . . 

“Quite rig'ht,” said he, and pocketing his watch he stood gazing intently through 

the porthole. 
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tyL“•fh^he least knowing what to expect. On a 
lamation and q'lickly thrusting the boathook through the 
dexterously hau ed in a length of thin line at the extremity 
d very small, v sighted by a piece of stuff which I after- 
iimp of holyston t. He removed the letter, thrice pulled the 
as a signal, and the attached piece of stone lying in the 
drawn^pwards p Lst the rim of the mizzen channel, 
in hia52^e and t le sparkle in his eye that the letter was the 
cctmmimitf^ions. He shot a glance of triumph at me and 

an post-office ? ” said he, folding up the 
letter and stowing it away in his pocket as* carefully as though it had been a thousand 
pound Bank of England not^ 

“ Why,^’ said I, who had viewed this manoeuvre with no little astonishment, ‘‘ I 
think the device a very ingenious one. It must tax the young lady’s cleverness how¬ 
ever so to cast her weighted letter through the porthole as to insure it falling over the 
edge of that platform up there.” 

“ She manages it, nevertheless,” said he. ‘‘That platform provides us with the 
very shelter we desire. The stone passes swiftly through the window—too swiftly 
for the detection of any eye that may be looking over the side ; and it might dangle 
for hours and for days under that channel without being seen from any part of the 
ship’s bulwarks.” 

My desire to share as little as possible in this strange, romantic business held me reti¬ 
cent, otherwise my curiosity was active enough to have tempted me into several inquiries. 
As I made my way on to the deck again I found myself smiling as I wondered what 
Sir Charles’s sensations would be had he been an unobserved spectator of this boat- 
hook-and-catch-letter proceeding. Miss Primrose was manifestly a very resolved 
young lady. There was real audacity in her conduct now. Who would suspect the 
heroic capacity of resolution her love was compelling her to exhibit concealed in such 
a perfectly feminine, such an adorably feminine aspect of modesty, sweetness, melan¬ 
choly, timidity as one and all of us passengers witnessed in her ? That piece of holy¬ 
stone ! She must have obtained it by some strategy—feigned an interest in the stuff 
and asked to look at a piece of it on hearing that the sailors whitened the decks by 
scrubbing the planks with the stone. “ And what will the issue be ? ” I remember 
thinking. “Will all this sincerity of passion end in forcing the hand of the General ? 
Is he a sort of man to be coaxed into compliance by such secret conspiracies, such 
dark underhand devices as his objectionable and most reprehensible conduct had 
obliged this loving couple to be guilty of? ” One had only to think of his face to say 
“ No I ” to that fancy with the utmost emphasis. 

And now there went by a week with nothing in it that deserves chronicling. We 
penetrated the warm and sparkling parallels, caught the strong breath of the north¬ 
east trade wind in the overhanging wings of studding sails, and the noble ship drove 
along day and night, night and day veining the sea astern of her.with a wake of liquid 
pearl and smiting the blue billow with her coppered forefoot into yeast that was made 
radiant at intervals by the gossamer-like gleam of flying-fish. Once or twice after 
dark during this week I had spied the shadow of Mr. Cunningham looming tall in the 
obscurity to leeward of the galley and had joined him for a talk of ten minutes or so ; 
but my anxiety not to be implicated in any measures his love might suggest to him 
rendered me very wary and brief in these approaches. One night indeed I found 
him so busily occupied in conversing with two or three sailors that he remained un¬ 
conscious of my presence ; he seemed to look towards me, yet went on addressing the 
men with energy though in a very subdued voice ; on which I strolled aft again 
wondering what on earth he could find in a mere chat with two or three commonplace 
Jacks to so deeply engage and interest him. I never again offered to join him on 
deck. 

From Miss Primrose I would regularly receive a faint smile or a slight bow when 
she arrived at meal times or if she ascended to the poop deck when I was there ; but 
these courtesies were absolutely without any further significance than to the general 
eye they were intended to express. I do not doubt that Mr Cunningham had care¬ 
fully advised her in his boathook-and-porthole-correspondence ; that he had repeated 
my strongly-expressed wish that my name should not in any way be mixed up in his 
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romantic undertaking ; so that her cold and colourless deportnient would'be due to 'his* 
written admonitions. Yet so inconsistent is the mind that whilst on the one hand I. was 
sincerely rejoiced that she should favour me with as wide a berth as she gave the rest of 
us men, on the other my vanity was piqued by what I copsidered a sort . of jur - 
gratitude in her. I would sometimes think that I merited, Something more ^han 
a bow that was only reclaimed from stiffness by its elegance: that in short 
some glow of feeling should illuminate the beautiful eyes she directed af nle.v 
that something of warmth, of cordiality should colour the smile which she occasionally J 
bestowed upon me. Yet it was very well as'it was,- as my good sense \<^ould note • 
when I observed the manner in which I was watched by Biiftoiiand young Elphinstpne 
and others of the young jokers who swelled our military company aft. I well knew, 
not by seeing only but by hearing also that the news of ‘‘ those lines Swift admires 
so much, you knaaw,” having been copied by Miss Primrose and given to me had 
gone the rounds ; and many a thirsty glance did I detect if Miss Primrose came on 
deck when I was there, or on any other occasion of our exchanging a bow. 

I was one morning smoking a cigar to leeward of the wheel which I need hardly 
say—though to be sure this is the age of steamboats and ‘‘ amidship steering-gear ”— 
was fixed at the after end of the poop-deck with nothing behind it and the taffrail save 
a wide spread of sand-white grating. It was a clear, brilliant morning, the sun 
soaring with a growing fierceness of sting in its bite ; but the coolness of the fresh 
ocean breeze was in the violet shadow under the long stretch of snow-white awning. 

It was shortly after breakfast; a few people lounged here and there, but this part of 
the ship was comparatively deserted. From the main-deck resounded the sharply- 
uttered orders of a non-commissioned officer drilling a number of the soldiers. The 
mate in charge of the ship paced a little space of the poop near the weather ladder. 

I was gazing with admiration at the gleaming canvas of a vessel rendered toylike 
by distance when the companion way suddenly framed the formidable countenance of 
Sir Charles Primrose. As he emerged, I expected to see his daughter behind him, 
instead of which there appeared the grotesque figure of Captain Stagg. Without the 
pause of ^ an instant as for reflection, the General accompanied by the little skipper 
marched right up to me. 

Good morning,” he exclaimed in his loud emphatic voice of command. 

“ Good morning, sir,” I answered. 

“ I should like a word with you. Captain Swift.” 

‘‘ With pleasure.” 

He cast a look at the man at the wheel who was close by. “ Pray step a little 
this way,” said he, and the three of us—and I saw that Stagg was to be of our party— 
moved to a vacant part of the deck. “ I understand,” began the General standing in 
his towering, erect way and looking at me over his stiff high cravat, that you share 
a cabin with a gentleman named Pellew ? ” 

“Mr. George Pellew, Sir Charles,” broke in Captain Stagg: “that’s what he’s 
down as in the Passengers’ List.” 

“ Now, sir,” continued the Gene.ral “ I want you to tell me if you have any reason to 
suppose that Pellew is not'' —he thundered out this word not —“ your fellow passenger’s 
real name.” 

There was nothing for it but to equivocate. I deplored the obligation, but Mr. 
Cunningham had pledged me to secrecy and my answer therefore must protect him. 

“ Is there any reason to doubt that his name is Pellew ? ” I exclaimed addressing 
Captain Stagg. 

“Sir Charles believes the gentleman to be somebody else,” responded the 
skipper. 

“ I have reason to suspect that his name is Cunningham,” exclaimed the General. 

“ As his cabin-fellow you will often have conversed with him, some remark will have 
excited your suspicion. You will have observed the initials on his linen for instance.” 

“ This really concerns you more than me. Captain Stagg,” said 1 . 

“ If the safety of the ship isn’t threatened by the gentleman’s conduct I can’t 
possibly make it concern me that I can see,” rejoined Captain Stagg. “As I have 
explained to Sir Charles the master of a ship has got nothing to do with the nainesoi his 
passengers. Have they paid their fares ? Do they conduct themselves properly ? If the 
master of a ship is answered '‘yes' to the like of such questions, then,” he added 
with an emphatic nod ""at me, “I don’t see how he can interfere when it comes 
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to the matter of the company of one passenger not being agreeable to the taste of 
another.” 

Sir Charles listened with a frown keeping his eyes fastened with their habitual 
expression of fierceness upon the round face and distorted features of the skipper. 
He waited for him to cease, then addressed me. 


“‘I MUST INSIST, sir/ HE CRIED, ‘UPON YOUR ASCERTAINING WHO THE PERSON IS WHO 
LIES SKULKING IN HIS CABIN BELOW.’” 

“ Captain Stagg has described your fellow passenger. The description leaves me 
in no doubt. His name is Cunningham. Yet I wish to be perfectly satisfied. Will 
you describe him to me ? ” 

‘‘ I don’t know how better to put him before you, sir,” said I, ‘‘ than by saying 
that without exception he is the handsomest young fellow I ever saw in my life.” 
The General made an angry gesture. “ He is perfectly well-bred, he is rather taller 
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than you I should say, a magnificently built man—” I paused as though 


at a loss to 

1 SIIUUIU Cl. - - - I - - 

say more. 

“ Why does not he show himself? ” demanded the General. 

“ Did not he explain his motive to you, Captain? ” said I. ^ 

“ Oh yes,” rumbled Stagg in a voice of ill-temper. “ He said he wanted to keep 
himself to himself, had no taste for company, least of all for soldiers. His name 
may be Cunningham or his name may be Pellew for all I know ; but unless you re certain 

of your man, SV Charles, my own notion is he’s a nobleman, some real Lord with a 

fine title, travelling for his entertainment, and wishful to remain unknown. 

“ Is that your opinion ? ” asked the General turning upon me with dignity though 
with a face full of irritability. 

“ Really, sir, he has not interested me so much as to cause me to speculate about 
him. I seldom visit my berth in the daytime, therefore we meet rarely ; and at night 
he is commonly in bed and asleep when I go to my cabin. He is in the habit of coming 
on deck after dusk and is usually I think to be found on the mam-deck yonder. \ ou 
may easily satisfy your doubts, sir, by walking forward any night when he is on deck 

and lookitisr at him.” . , . . 

He bent his gimlet-like eye upon me, and I seemed to feel it pierce my verj 
science. Passion then mastered him and he whipped round in a very undignified 

manner upon Stagg. . . , 

“ I must insist, sir,” he cried, “upon your ascertaining who the person is 

who lies skulking in his cabin below.” ^ ^ 

“ What am I to do ? ” cried Captain Stagg. “ The road to his cabin s all plain 
sailing. Sir Charles. Why not call upon him yourself ? ” , . , 

“ Sir,” thundered the General, heedless of the presence of the people on the deck, 
who though they feigned not to look were listening to every word he said, “you are 
commander of this ship and responsible for her safety. There is a man skul'ing 
below. Who is he? You do not know. Sir, it is your duty to know, i have a 
rio-ht to demand in my own name and in that of my fellow-passengers,’ and here he 
swept the deck with his eyes, “ that you produce this secret person, who, tor all you 
can tell us to the contrary, may be an escaped felon—a—a—murderer, sir,---an an 
incendiary, sir,” he continued stammering with temper, “ a fellow whose design may be 
to make a hole in your ship and sink her for some purpose of horrible revenge. You tell 
me you cannot interfere with him ? ” He directed his fiery eye at a group ot soldiers who 
were watching us on the forecastle ; but whatever suggestion came to him from Mem 
was quickly dismissed as a notion too preposterous even for his illogical and groping 
mood of wrath to entertain. “ Send a company of sailors in command of one ot your 
oRicers to his cabin, and if he still declines to come on deck, have him dragged 

“ Sir ” exclaimed Stagg warmly, his face all awork with the conflict of sensations 
excited by the General’s fierceness, by his own struggles to maintain an air of respect¬ 
fulness, by his disgust at being thus shouted at in the hearing of the passengers and 
the man at the wheel, “ I know my duty as commander of this ship and I know, sir, 
that that dutv don’t include the dragging of gentlemen, who have paid their passage- 
money, out of their cabins by a company of sailors in charge of a mate. there are 
soldiers aboard, sir, and you’re a General ; and if you like to take it upon yourself to 
order a file of them red-coats to bring Mr. Pellew on deck against his will, why, bii 
Charles, you may do it if you like ; but if Mr. Pellew comes to me and makes a 
o-rievance of the force displayed, thentny duty will be to protect him as a passenger 
and to request the officer in command of those troops to clap the fellows who wen 
below in irons so as to keep them out of mischief for the future. And if the officer 

refused to do it,/should have to do it.” 

The General without a word marched to the companion hatch and went below. 

“ Did any man ever hear the like of such a thing?” cried Stagg, talking y 

with a mingled air of consternation and passion, and intending his words as mucTh tor 
the ears of the others on the poop as for mine, “ that a high-bred gentleman like Sir 
Charles should dictate to me aboard my own ship—a soldier, too, ignorant ot nauticat 
duties !—that because he’s got some notion the gentleman isn’t the gentleman 
he calls himself. Pm to send some of my sailors below to have him dragged up as it 

But my identification with this curious business was already much too marked for 
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my taste as it was, so I left him to splutter out the rest of his incensed mind to the 
people at whom he was looking, and stepped below on to the quarter-deck. 

Such exaggeration of resentment, such public and undignified disclosure of 
excessive temper, could only signify that the General had plumbed the mystery of 
Mr. “Pellew,” and that the suspicion amounting to detection had set his heart 
on fire and his brain at its wits’ ends. What was now to do ? Would he lock his 
daughter up ? No—he dared not venture that. The knowledge that she was imprisoned 
by him would determine the passengers to render his life a burthen, and that^ let me 
assure you, spite of his distinguished military position and forbidding countenance, 
they would one and all have been very easily able to contrive through the ceaseless 
and countless opportunities of shipboard association. 

It soon got wind that he had been in a passion on the poop, and the reason of it 
as a piece of news in going from mouth to mouth, was laughably exaggerated. In 
fact a young officer came to me and asked me with a grave face to settle the matter 
as it involved a bet of a couple of guineas. 

“ Was it not you, Swift, and not the queer chap who shares your berth whom the 
General quarrelled with for falling in love with his daughter ? ” 

^ This same young fellow, however, gave me one item of intelligence ; that Miss 
Primrose was no longer to sleep alone. 

“ Who is to be her companion, do you know ? ” 

“ Her maid,” said he. “ I met a couple of stewards lugging a mattress up from 
below, and asked them what w'as the matter, and they told me it was Miss Primrose’s 
maid’s bedding, and that the woman was going to sleep with her mistress for the 
future. Next thing’ll be a sentry with a loaded musket outside her door, I 
suppose.” 

All this time the weather was wonderfully fine, the breeze strong and steady on the 
quarter, and the ship averaging some two hundred and eighty miles in the twenty-four 
hours. I went to rest late on this night of the day on which Sir Charles had ques¬ 
tioned me. A game of chess, of which I was, and still am a great lover, had detained 
me at the saloon table beyond my usual hour; we, however, who occupied the after¬ 
part of the ship were much indulged ; the lamps for instance were never extinguished 
until the last of us had withdrawn ; and up to the hour of midnight the steward was 
permitted to serve us with refreshments. But midnight was the limit ; after that hour 
the ship floated on the calm sea or fled through the windy night in darkness, and the 
pop and gush of the soda-water bottle ceased, unless, perhaps, down in my obscure 
part of the ship a dim explosion gave the listeners to know that one of the “ afficers ” 
was making himself happy with a secret if not a final ‘‘ nightcap.” 

It was some little time before twelve o’clock when I got to my cabin; but Mr. 
Cunningham was not in his bunk. I concluded that he was still haunting that black 
part of the deck which was to leeward of the galley, and undressed myself. The 
atmosphere was hot despite the open porthole—the cabin indeed being to leeward ; 
nor though the ear found the sound grateful, was there any refreshment for the flesh 
in the cool, fountain-like seething of the foam expiring along the ship’s side, or 
twisting into an arrow-like wake of snow. I put my face into the porthole to cool 
my heated cheeks, and on a sudden caught a noise as of the shuffling of feet upon 
the channel or platform outside. I supposed that some sailor had jumped into the 
chains^ to clear away a rope. Still, the prolonged absence of Mr. Cunningham 
rendering me suspicious in a vague sort of way, I continued to listen, scarce knowing 
what next I might hear ; but if ever any sound again came from the mizzen channel 
it was whelmed by the hiss of the rushing brine. 

In about twenty minutes time the door opened and Mr. Cunningham stepped in, 
draped as usual in his immense coat and slouched brigand-like hat. He flung the 
weighty garment from him with an air of loathing as though half dead with the heat, 
and observing me to be awake, he exclaimed, whilst he flourished a handkerchief over 
his face : 

“ Such a masquerade becomes unbearable in a dog-day atmosphere of this sort.” 

“ You appear to have been exerting yourself,” said I. 

“ And so I have,” he answered, “ I have been risking my life indeed.” 

He produced a bottle of champagne from a chest of drawers, and after offering 
me a draught of it swallowed a tumbler full of the wine. 

I was within an ace of going overboard,” said he, applying his handkerchief to 
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his moustache and sinking into his Madeira chair. ‘‘ I must not again attempt such a 
feat in that infernal cloak.” 

“ What have you been doing ? ” . . , 

“ I received no letter to-day and wished to know the reason of Miss Primrose’s 
silence, so I got into what I think you call the main-chains, where the rigging comes 



together thickly, and 
where the shadow is 
so deep that I defy 
any one who is not 
keeping a bright 
lookout on the poop, 
to observe a figure 
cautiously creeping 
over the side. I 
wished to make my 
way to that plat¬ 
form,” said he, 
pointing with his 
thumb in the direc¬ 
tion of the mizzen- 
channel, “ and I 
succeeded in doing 
so, though I can’t 
conceive now how I 
managed it, for the 
beading along the 
side—do you call it 
beading ? but no 
matter—did not cer¬ 
tainly project an 
inch, and I could 
find no other sup¬ 
port for my toes. 

Fortunately, my 
height enabled me 
to keep a good hold 
of the rail, but that 
confounded cloak 
was as though I 
were carrying seve¬ 
ral men on my back. ” 

“You might very 
easily have gone 
overboard,” said I. 

“ I very nearly 
did go overboard,” 
he replied, “I be¬ 
lieve I shall not 

make a second at- ‘fortunately, my height enabled me to keep a good hold of the 
tempt of the same rail, but that’confounded cloak was as though i were carrying 
sort,” said he, laugh- several men on my back. 

ing softly, and toying . 

with his cigar case as though debating whether he should light a cheroot or not. 

“ Then it must have been you that I heard just now ? ” said I. 

“ Quite likely,” he answered coolly. 

“ I suppose you now know,” said I, “that Miss Primrose’s maid shares her berth 

'^*'^*^‘*Yes, I now know that. Still my adventure was perfectly successful. 
Miss Primrose, you see, sleeps as you do on the top shelf, and her maid 
lies in the under bunk. A whispered conversation blends harrnomously with 
the hiss of the foam. And then we had reason to suppose that the maid was asleep. 
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He now lighted a cheroot and sat gazing at me thoughtfully. 

Have you heard,” said I, “ that the General questioned me somewhat passionately 
about you this morning ? ” 

“No. Who is to give me the news but you ? My time outside just now was all 
too brief to obtain information of that sort.” 

“ He questioned me very angrily ; as good as ordered the commander of the ship 
to send a number of sailors here to hoist you on deck. He knows who you are. He 
called you Cunningham. His putting the maid to sleep with her mistress proves his 
detection of the truth.” 

“I hope he was not very rude to you?” he exclaimed, unemotionally, 

with a demeanour 
of coolness indeed 
that astonished me 
as I had reasonably 
imagined that the 
news would sur¬ 
prise or irritate or 
alarm him. 

“ His temper 
rendered his 

speech objection¬ 
able,” said I. 
“ Now that he 
knows you are on 
board I presume 
you will show 
yourself on deck?” 

“ I believe 
not,” he replied. 

“ I am very com¬ 
fortable here—as 
snug and lonely 
as a maggot in its 
nut. The General 
would not suffer 
Miss Primrose 
and me to be to¬ 
gether. I must 
therefore keep 
away from the 
poop, or endure 
“ME SHE NOW SCARCELY NOTICED.” the misery of fear¬ 

ing that her health 

suffered from confinement to her cabin—for her father would certainly insist upon her 
remaining below. Besides if I now went amongst you nothing would follow but the 
discomfort of being stared at. After to-day all the passengers will be as busy with 
talk as a rookery.” 

“ Though the General,” said I, “ humanely suggested that you should be dragged 
on to the deck I am bound to say on behalf of Captain Stagg whom we both dislike, 
that he spoke up very spunkily, told Sir Charles—” and here I gave him the substance 
of what the skipper had said. 

“lam not to be dragged out of this cabin,” said he smiling. “ For any sort of 
violence done me in that way Captain Stagg would have to pay handsomely in a court 
of justice ; and he knows it. I take it,’’ said he, stroking down his moustache and 
admiring the ash of his cigar, “ that the law of the land is extended to the ocean. I 
have paid for this cabin or for a share of it. My portion is as much mine to hold and 
enjoy as if it were a lodging hired by the week or month ashore. There is no im¬ 
aginable excuse that Captain Stagg could invent for having me dragged out of it. In 
fact I should like to reason the matter with him, and if to-morrow you will ask him 
to step down and look in upon me I shall feel obliged.” 

Our conversation continued in this strain for some time. I could gather no hint 
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from him as to his intentions. He certainly did not appear in the least degree dis¬ 
concerted by the General’s discovery of his being in the ship—for as you have seen 
Sir Charles’s suspicion practically amounted to discovery ; and yet it seemed to me that 
the one effect of this detection must be to render his prospects as a lover entirely 
hopeless : for now the General’s existence would be one of impassioned vigilance. 
Whilst the three of them kept the sea there would indeed be the safety of the illimit¬ 
able horizon ; there were no post-chaises, no railway stations over the side ; and the 
General would be sensible of the security provided to his wishes by a full-rigged sail- 
ino- ship in the middle of the Atlantic Ocean. But when the three of them reached 
India ! Then it would be that Sir Charles, knowing Mr. Cunningham to be at Miss 
Primrose’s heels would go to work to wither and extinguish my cabin-fellow’s hopes. 
What he taouId do who could conjecture? What he could do is not hard to suppose. 
He was a man of passions which were to be easily inflamed into the exercise of a 
tyranny that should be nothing short of brutal ; and hence I could not but think that 
now Mr. Cunningham was known to be on board, the sooner he relinquished his pur¬ 
suit of Miss Primrose, the more promptly he should request Captain Stagg to transfer 
him to the first homeward-bound ship the Light of Asia might fall in with, the sanei 

he would prove himself. 1,^11 c 

A few days passed. I will not detain you with an account of the^ small talk ot 
those hours, nor with a description of what I took notice of in the behaviour, severally, 
of the General, of his daughter, and of Mr. Cunningham who was suffered to remain 
unmolested below. But this much I may set down : that though we were all of us 
aware that Miss Primrose was under no restraint and that though in the daytime^ her 
father kept his eye upon her, whilst at night she was watched only by her maid, if 
indeed the mere sleeping of the woman in Miss Primrose’s berth could be interpreted 
into any sort of sentineUing ; we did not fail to notice that the girl was slowly with¬ 
drawing* herself from the society of the saloon and the deck. Most of her meals were 
taken to her cabin where she was waited upon by her maid. This we knew to be of 
her own ordering because again and again Sir Charles finding her absent from her 
place when he took his seat would go to her berth and return with a face dark with 
mortification and annoyance. Also she seldom visited the deck. Me she now scarcely 
noticed. Interpreted by what followed I later recognized what was almost incivility 
in her as a maiden’s strategy, but at the time her cold and withholding demeanour 
vexed me as an expression of ingratitude, and perhaps in a small degree it removed 
my sympathy from her. 

VH. 

“in the middle watch.” 


By the date at which this story has now arrived we had been a day less than a 
month out from the Thames ; but the equator was still under our bow. Indeed I have 
some recollection of our latitude at noon on this day being 40 or 45 north. through¬ 
out the morning and throughout the afternoon the burnished heave of the sea was 
faintly tarnished by catspaws only, delicate breathings of air that rapidly expired in 
their sportive flights, leaving our lofty canvas sulkily and breathlessly swaying as the 
tall fabric lightly rolled on the light wide blue undulations. , 1 

Yet the heat was not so excessive as we had found it further north. The pitch no 
lona-er lay soft as putty in the seams of the deck and the vision could penetrate to the 
sea-line without being sickened by the serpentine waving of it in the dim blue haze 
which rose in steam from the smoking rail and sides of the ship and which everywhere 
created an atmosphere that caused whatever the eye rested on to revolve ; so that the 
long jibbooms and the very mastheads of the vessel seemed to twist round and round 

as though they were Archimedean screws slowly worked. t 1 o. *1 ^ i 

The moon rose very late and it was a dark but clear night when I left the deck to 
kill half-an-hour in the saloon over a glass of cold grog, and in a chat with such men 
as I mio-ht find there. On entering my cabin at half-past ten or thereabouts 1 found 
Mr Cunningham in bed. He lay with his face to the ship’s side but his regular breath¬ 
ing assured me that he was sleeping. The cabin porthole was wide open, but not a 
breath of air seemed to penetrate the aperture. There was something almost oppres¬ 
sive in the strange hush outside. At intervals one heard a sob of water or a dim 
plash and a weak noise of gurgling that made one think of a person drowning along- 
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side. ^ The light swaying of the ship was illustrated by the slow small slide of the 
stars in the velvet disc of the porthole. Now and then I would be sensible of a li^>-ht 
jar or shock as from the ‘‘ kick ” of the wheel as it is called. ^ 

I got into bed after extinguishing the bracket-lamp and lay perhaps for half an 
hour or so wide awake, liste 7 iiiig<\s an Irishman might say to the deep impressive still¬ 
ness upon the ocean and wondering how long this sort of weather was going to last, 
and at what date we might expect to enter the river Hooghley. 

I was awakened by something that irritated my face and putting my hand into a 
bag at the end of my bunk I pulled out a box of lucifers, struck a light and discovered 
that my^ visitor was a cockroach. The match swiftly burned out, and suspecting that 
there might be others of the disgusting creatures crawling upon my bedclothes I 
hopped from my bunk and lighted the lamp. As I did this a sound floating in through 
the porthole caught my ear. I listened. The noise had resembled the dip of an oar ; 
but I might be quite sure it could be nothing of the sort; nothing more than some 
instant murmur of water alongside, some note of eddying resembling the stroke of an 
oar. 

I examined my bed and had the satisfaction of observing a short line of cock¬ 
roaches crawling in good processional order off* the sheet under which I had lain : they 
made for the side of the bunk to the interstice in which they lodged in the day. The 
matter was trifling, yet the disgust the sight of the noisome pests excited rendered 
me in a moment very broad awake. I glanced at Mr. Cunningham’s bunk : it was 
empty. His clothes.were removed from the pegs on which he commonly hung them. 

I looked to see if there were any cockroaches in his bed, conceiving that he might 
have been driven by the vermin on to the deck. No : his bed was free of cock¬ 
roaches. 

I had not found it excessively hot when I first came below ; but now whether 
because of the cockroaches, or because of the glow of the freshly-kindled lamp, or, 
which was no doubt the case, because whilst I slept, there had happened a sensible 
increase in the temperature, I fotind the atmosphere overpowering. Mr. Cun¬ 
ningham is on deck,” thought I, “ I’ll join him.” Indeed I seemed to pant for the 
wide freshness of the ocean night, for the dew of it and the ice-like brilliancy of the 
stars, and for the sweet draughts of air which came and went as the folds of the 
canvas swung large and pallid over the glimmering decks. 

I partially clothed myself, thrust my naked feet into a pair of slippers, clapped a 
light straw hat on my head, and put a cigar into my pocket, and turning down the 
lanip, went out softly with that regard for the sleep of others which operates as a sort 
of instinct in one on board ship. I groped my way to the foot of the stairs which led to 
the saloon This interior was in darkness, but the starlight touched the windows 
which overlooked the quarter-deck and it lay in a faint sheen upon the skylights, and 
I passed very easily out through the door. Had the ship been deserted the decks 
could not have been stiller. There was no moon to make a reflection, and nothing 
visible stirred. I thought to hear the dull hum of voices, and went a little way forward 
expecting to behold the shadowy outline of Mr. Cunningham’s tall figure. A couple 
of sailors seated Lascar fashion against the galley were snoring at the top of their 
pipes. Others I might, no doubt, have found coiled away in secret nooks ready to 
spring to their feet to the first sharp summons from the poop, for on such a breathless 
night as this was, with a cloudless heaven of stars going from sea-line to sea-line, the 
watch on deck were to be excused for napping. 

I turned to look aft and was somewhat surprised to find nobody in motion upon the 
poop ; for there at least one thought to find that ceaseless vigilance which is and indeed 
must be the pulse, the marrow, the seminal principle of the vocation of the sea. 
Mounting the ladder on the port side of the ship I made a few steps aft still without 
catching sight of the officer of the watch, though the figure of the man at the wheel 
grasping the spokes at the extremity of the deck was to be seen rising and falling 
against the stars over the taffrail. Then my eye going to the huddle of thick ropes— 
shrouds and backstays complicated by the interlacing of ratlines—which formed the 
support of the mainmast and which descended a little way abaft the point at which the 
forward end of the poop terminated, I spied the motionless figure of a man. 

“ That will be the mate who has charge of the deck,” thought I and crossed over to 
him. He stood stirless as though blasted by lightning. I was struck by his posture. 

“ Is that you, Mr. Masters ? ” I inquired. 
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He returned no answer. For the moment I believed him lifeless ; but even as I so 
thought I seemed to observe a sort of wriggle in the whole man, and now drawing close 
to him and peering narrowly I was astounded to find him not only gagged but help¬ 
lessly bound by turn upon turn of rope and securely fastened to the rail of the deck . 

I immediately went to work to liberate him. No fly revolved by a spider m its 
web was ever more hopelessly imprisoned than was this second mate. Fathom atter 
fathom of rope had gone to the securing of him, and it was like unreeling cotton to 
remove the innumerable turns that swathed him from his neck to his beds. Ihe 
manner in which he had been gagged too, showed the hand of an artist. The con¬ 
trivance was so framed as to sit clear of his nostrils, yet to fill his mouth and paralyze 
the motion of his tongue. He leaned against the rail for some minutes speechless 


‘*I WAS ASTOUNDED TO FIND HIM NOT ONLY GAGGED BUT HELl’LESSLY BOUND. 

after I had released him, and guessing his condition I bawled over the edge of the 
poop for some men to come to me, and three or four seamen approached hurrying 
out of the darkness forward. 

I swiftly explained the state in which I had found the second mate and bade them 
chafe his limbs : which they forthw'ith did, understanding me with the prompt intelli¬ 
gence of sailors, yet marvelling greatly as they rubbed, as I might know by their 
manner of staring around. 

“ I am all right now, men, I am all right now,” exclaimed Mr. Masters, and^ he 
made as though he would break from them, but staggered and leaned afresh against 
the rail with a manner of exhaustion, and feebly cried to me “ Will you call the 
captain, sir? I am not able to walk yet.” 

I hastened below into the saloon too astonished and I may say alarmed to use my 
eyes as I ran ; for let me tell you it was no small shock to one like myself, a passenger, 
to come on deck in the blackness of the night and find the officer of the watch, to whose 
keeping w^ere entrusted the lives of all on board the ship, inhumanly bound and gagged, 
stirless and helpless and voiceless, and nothing at hand to explain the why and the 
how and the wherefore of the wild piece of business. 1 knocked smartly on the door 
of the captain’s cabin and before I could repeat the summons the handle was turned 
and the figure of the square little man appeared. 
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“ What is it? What is it?” The dim light that burnt in his cabin scarcely 
revealed me to him as he stood staring. 

‘‘ Something is wrong on deck, Captain Stagg. I found your second mate g'agged 
and bound to the rail and have only just released him. He asked me to call you.” 

He waited to hear no more but with a strange, half-smothered exclamation that 
sounded like the growl of a dreaming mastiff he made a plunge for his small-clothes 
and was immediately following me on deck, struggling into his coat as he ran. The 
second mate leaned against the rail where I had left him ; the little knot of men 
lingered near, but they had ceased to chafe his limbs. 

‘‘ What is it ? ” cried Stagg marching in an impetuous deep-sea roll up to him, and 
speaking in a voice harsh, almost brutal with excitement, expectation and temper. 

This was it, sir,” answered the second mate in weak tones : “ Five bells had just 
gone when Mr. Pellew, the tall gentleman that shares Captain Swift’s cabin, came on 
to the poo-p. He stepped up to me and we got into conversation. Presently he asked 
me it some shadow that he pretended to see out upon the water was a ship, and whilst 
I was leaning over the rail to look I was gagged, half-throttled, and thrown on my 
back. There were three of them in the job. Mr. Pellew was one. His strength was 
like a giant’s. The others were two of our men, but it was too dark to make them 
out. They bound me from head to foot and then set me up against the rail here, and 
I was just able to notice—for the suddenness of the attack had taken half my mind 
•out of my head—that they went to the after port quarter-boat and lowered* her, but all 
so quietly that I shouldn’t have known what they were about if I hadn’t had a sight of 
their figures as they worked. I can tell you no more, sir, nor do I know how long 
ago it is since it happened,” he added in a voice that expressed the bewilderment of 
his poor wits. 

Captain Stagg listened ; there was a pause ; I believe that rage and amazement had 
for a few moments deprived him of the power of utterance, but he now let fly with the 
hurricane note of a bull. 

“ Call all hands ! Turn up all hands ! Where’s the bo’sun ? Lively now ! My 
boat gone ! ” He rushed to the davits at which the boat had hung, I following. True 
enough the black irons curved naked to the stars with the tackles (by which the boat 
was hoisted and lowered) overhauled and hanging down to the water’s edge. The 
night was still very dark though clear and richly spangled with stars ; but the tardy 
moon would be rising shortly, and even as I swept with my sight the ebony rim of the 
sea, clear cut against the fainter dusk of the sky and the low wheeling luminaries, I 
thought I could discern the weak lunar dawn in the east, a dim reddish suffusion in 
that quarter. There was not a breath of air, and the ship floated upon a surface of 
oil. Even as the captain stood looking over the side, his hard breathing sounding 
like the panting of a wounded man, the shrill alarum of the boatswain’s whistle pierced 
the silence, followed by the tempestuous roar of “All hands.” 

At the wheel stood a motionless figure, gripping the spokes. The captain rounded 
upon him. 

. “ How long is it,” he shouted, “ since this boat was stolen? ” 

“ ’Bout half an hour, sir,” answered the man slowly and sullenly. 

“ Were you at the wheel when she was lowered ? ” 

“ Yes,” answered the man in the same sullen note. 

“ And were you at the wheel,” roared the captain, “when the second officer was 
.secured and gagged ? ” 

“Yes,” responded the fellow. 

“ And you stood there looking on—made no sign—didn’t call for help ! Mutiny, 
mutiny ! ” thundered Captain Stagg, and he rolled forward shouting alternately 
“mutiny ! Where’s the bo’sun? Mutiny, I say! Send the bo’sun here.” 

“ Here I am, sir,” shouted a voice on the quarter-deck. 

^ “ Aft with you with a couple of men and seize that man at the wheel and clap him 
in irons until I can attend to him,” cried the captain. “ W^here are the midshipmen 
>of the watch ? ” 

A boy’s voice responded. 

“ Muster all hands. See who it is that’s missing.” 

And now began a scene of excitement, of hurry, of disorder which my pen is almost 
powerless to do justice to. To the shrill notes of the boatswain’s pipe and to the 
cries which accompanied it the soldiers had come tumbling up from their quarters and 
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the decks were full of people who got into one another’s way, and who called 
questions one to another in alarmed voices, with the squeaky voices of midshipmen 
threading the hubbub, whilst the shouts of the captain swept past the ear like blasts 
from a blunderbuss. Had an alarm of fire been raised, had a whole gale of wind 
suddenly swept down upon the ship, had some submarine convulsion happened under 
her and started a butt-end and set her leaking : in short had there occurred any tre¬ 
mendous incident or tragic disaster such as it is the business and the habit of a seaman 
to expect and encounter, I believe Captain Stagg—cordially as I disliked the fellow— 
would have been a man to meet it coolly ; his orders would have been given with corn- 
posure and there would have been discipline and calmness in the ship. But the piratic 
seizure of one of his*boats—the absconding of two of his sailors—the clear confederacy 
of the fellow who had been at the helm—above all the enormous indignity, the cruel 
treatment to which his second officer had been subjected—here were conditions of this 
midnight business to drive hirn mad ; and literally mad he seemed to be as he ran 
about bellowing here and there, roaring to the boatswain to tell him who were the 
missing men, to the chief mate to ascertain if the boat was in sight, and so on. 

The confusion was in a very little while prodigiously heightened by the arrival of 
most of the passengers, who came in an elbowing half-dressed throng through the 
companion-way, most of them—ladies and gentlemen—calling out to know what had 
happened before they had fairly thrust their noses through the hatch. Colonel 
Mowbray spying me as I stood near the davits at which the stolen boat had 
hung, rushed to me to learn what was wrong with the ship. The scene at this 
instant is not to be described. Amid the darkness that almost blotted out the 
fore-part of the vessel I could perceive the half-clad figures of the passengers coming 
together in groups, dissolving, and then reforming as they sped about the decks, 
questioning one another, and hunting for the captain, for the mates, for anybody able 
to answer their enquiries. I was telling Colonel Mowbray what had happened, when 
General Primrose’s hard commanding Voice echoed in the companion-way ; his tall 
soldierly figure emerged, and he immediately began to cry out : 

‘‘ Is Miss Primrose here on deck? Has any one seen Miss Primrose? She is not 
in her cabin and she is not in the saloon ; ” and by the starlight I saw him raise his 
hand to the side of his mouth the better to direct his short, passionate, almost de¬ 
spairful cry of “ Geraldine ! Geraldine ! Are you here ? ” 

“ By heaven ! then,” cried I to the Colonel as the truth rushed in upon my brain 
in a manner to stagger my wits, “ I see it all now ! It is an elopement ! My cabin 
fellow and Miss Primrose have run away—they have stolen this boat here and are out 
somewEere upon that black sea. What madness ! Sheer suicide ! And how on 
earth are they to be recovered ? ” 

The Colonel could only utter short ejaculations of astonishment and then fled 
with the news to his wife and to anybody else whom he could get to listen to it. 

{To he cofitijwed.) 
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ESKIMOS—ANCIENT AND MODERN.^ 


Bv BARON A. E. NORDENSKIOLD. 

Translated from the French by MARY FROUDE. 

T he Eskimos occupy an enormous area, extending from the west coast of Green¬ 
land to Behring Strait, and covering the whole of polar America. The name 
Eskimo, said to be derived from “ Eskimantsik,” which in the Indian “ Abenaquiques ” 

means “ eaters of raw meat,” was given them 
by Europeans. They call themselves Innuits, 
or Karalit. It is a curious fact that over the 
whole ot this vast tract, all Eskimos speak the 
same lang'uage, with no variations of idiom, and 

1 In the spring of 1883, Baron A. E. Nordenskiold, the 
well-known Arctic traveller, left Sweden on his second 
voyage to Greenland. His party included several scientific 
men, who during the summer made important geological and 
botanical researches, \Nhile he Inmself explored the snow- 
fields of the interior. M. Nordenskiold’s steamer, the 
penetrated through ice floes into waters where no sliip had 
ever been before, and gave its name to a hitherto unknown 
harbour. The expedition was accompanied by Lars Moller, 
a half-breed Eskimo, printer and editor of a native news¬ 
paper, who was acting as special corre.>pondent to his own 
journal, and made several clever sketches, which M. 
Nordenskiold has honoured with a place in his o\\ n account 
of the expedition. This book ends with an interesting 
chapter on the Eskimos, of which this article is an abridged 
LARS MOLLER. translation. 
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that the vocabulary published by Frobisher in 157^ strongly resembles that of to-daj. 
Their manners and customs are as uniform as their language except in regions where 
there is much intercourse with Europeans. The Icelandic annals tell how in 1379 they 



KAYAK. 


attacked the 
Scandinavian 
colonists, kill- 
ing” eighteen in 
battle and tak¬ 
ing their child¬ 
ren for slaves. 

Frobisher too 
speaks of their 
courage and 
contempt of 
death. But, 
though once a 
brave and war¬ 
like race, their 
martial ardour 
has cooled 
down under the 
mild rule of the 
Danish Guild 

of Commerce, . , ^ i 

and they are eminently peaceable nowadays. Still, even in the fourteenth century they 
were capable of much gratitude and affection, as is shown by the story of Bjorn 
Einarson and the two native women whose lives he saved. Bjorn was a traveller 
wrecked upon the Greenland coast, on whom the Scandinavians had conferred the 

sovereignty of 
Eriksfjord. One 
day he rescued 
two native wo¬ 
men who had 
been overtaken 
by the rising tide. 
Not only did 
these sisters 
swear the most 
entire devotion 
to him, but from 
that moment the 
natives, who 
were skilful hun¬ 
ters, supplied 
him with all the 
game he needed.. 
One of them 
thought it a high 
honour to take 
care of Bjorn’s 
little child, and 
at last, when 
they failed to get 

leave to follow him to Iceland, both sisters flung themselves into the sea from the top 

^ooV after the discovery of America by Columbus, expeditions were sent from 
Eno-landto And the north-west passage to the Indies, and ships started from Denmark 
to look for traces of the ancient Scandinavian Colonies in Greenland. Many of these 
search parties came across the Eskimos, and the intercourse was anything but friendly. 
Their lueetings always ended in the murder or capture of the poor natives, who were 
carried away to be shown as curious animals in Europe. La Peyfere’s Report of 
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Greenland, written in 1647 , describes “ these savages” as “ sullen and untameable by 
presents or kindness ; ” as “ fat, sleek, and yellow-skinned.” The report describes their 
dresses of seal-skin sewn with gut, their fish-skin shorts, their boats covered with 
leather, their paddles, spears, bows and arrows ; and the large dogs that they use 
instead of horses. It says that the women wear no petticoats, but leggings, with big 
pockets, and that they paint their faces blue and yellow; adding that “they are 
' Stinking, dirty, 

and ugly. Their 
tongue serves 
them for napkin 
and handker¬ 
chief. Where 
other men are 
ashamed, they 
have noshame.” 
The story goes 
on to tell of the 
nine Eskimos 
who had been 
brought to Den¬ 
mark by differ¬ 
ent Polar expe¬ 
ditions. The 

natives were 
lodged and 

cared for at the 
King’s expense. 
Their food con¬ 
sisted of milk, 
butter, cheese, 
raw meat and 
raw fish, “ be¬ 
cause they could 
not bring them¬ 
selves to like 
bread, nor 

roasted meat, 
nor wine either; 
but preferred 
long draughts 
of oil or whale 
fat.” Poor 

^4. 1 1 j 1 4 , Eskimos ! They 

otteii looked northwards, and once tried to escape in their skiffs ; but a storm cast 

Af ashore, and some peasants caught them and took them back to Copenhagen. 
After this attempt they were guarded with more care than ever, but they pined and 
died. Five lived to be seen by a Spanish Ambassador who visited Copenhagen. The 
'Tu '^arnazed at the skill the savages displayed in managing their frail canoes. 

I he King of Denmark got up a regatta in his honour, at which a long boat with six¬ 
teen oars proved hardly a match for their kayaks. The ambassador sent each Eskimo 
a present of money, and each spent it in purchasing a Danish dress. Two or three 
even put plumes in their hats, went booted and spurred, and sent to tell the Kino- that 
they wished to be troopers. But this light mood did not continue, and they soon 
relapsed into their usual melancholy. Two of them again tried to escape in their 
kayaks ; one was caught, the other who got away was drowned at sea. The remainino- 
three were kept more closely than ever, and survived their comrades ten or twelve 
pars. They were kindly treated, but could never learn Danish, nor forget their own 
land. The last of them died of grief after the failure of his third attempt to return to 
Greenland in his kayak. He was thirty or forty miles out to sea before he was 
overtaken. 

Hans Egede, the Danish missionary, settled in Greenland early in the eighteenth 
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century. It is to his ‘‘ Relation,” to the reports of the Guild of Commerce, and to 
such Arctic travellers as Dalager, Cranz, and Parry that we are most indebted for our 
knowledge of the Eskimos. Owing to the intercourse between the Danish colonists 
and native women the pure-bred Eskimos have grown rare in the vicinity of the 
settlements. On the east coast we can also trace the influence of the ancient Norse 
population, in 
the Scandin¬ 
avian features 
of the natives. 

Thus the only 
quite pure Es¬ 
kimo type is to 
be found on the 
west coast. 

Here we have a 
short, thick-set 
race, well-pro¬ 
portioned, but 
with very small 
hands and feet. 

The complexion 
is olive, the eyes 
small and rather an oumiak. 

oblique,the nose 

flat, and the mouth wide, with beautiful teeth. The hair is black and stiff. In the 
Danish half-breeds, the mixture of native and Scandinavian blood sometimes produces 
a southern type which is really handsome. Eskimos prefer to marry these half European 
women, who they think better looking than the pure-bred natives. The children of 
mixed parentage retain the foreign features, but unless forced to learn a Euro¬ 
pean language and adopt our usages they will lapse in a generation or two into 
Eskimo manners and customs. 

Before European manufactures found their way to Greenland, the Eskimos wore 

nothing but 
furs, and even 
now shirts are 
a luxury en¬ 
joyed only by 
the rich. Zeal¬ 
and dog-skins 
are chiefly used 
on the east 
coast, bear and 
reindeer on the 
west. Men 
and women 
alike wear fur 
trousers, with 
the hair turned 
inside, and 
long boots. 
The men’s 
jackets also of 
fur are close 
fitting like 
jerseys, but the 

women make theirs large enough for them to carry a baby on their backs. In 
some parts they say the women put their children into the legs of their boots. In the 
fine season the girls take great pains with their toilet. Their hair is tied with 
coloured ribbons in a tight topknot. The gaiters and embroidered boots set off 
their pretty legs and feet to perfection, and their necks are adorned with broad collars 
set with pearls. 
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The Eskimos live entirely by hunting and fishing, 
clothing, on what they catch. In their eyes all wild 


depending, for both food and 
animals are eatable—but they 
think the fruits 
of agriculture 
unclean, be¬ 
cause they grow 
in manured 
ground. They 
also loathe pork, 
because pig’s 
feed on refuse, 
and yet they 
relish entrails, 
and reindeer’s 
stomach cooked 
with oil and 
berries. Here 
is the 7)167111 of a 
gala dinner in 
the good old 
times. Dried 
Herrings (the in¬ 
dispensable 671- 

A GREENLAND DWELLING. t7'66). RoaSt Plo- 

vers. Whale’s 

Tail. Dried Salmon. Dried Reindeer. Dried Seal. Boiled Seal. Decayed Seal. 
Berries seasoned 'with oil, and flavoured with Reindeer’s stomach. In a modern feast 
coffee would be 
a necessary cle¬ 
ment. Coffee, 
sugar,and bread 
have become 
indispensable to 
Green landers 
who are within 
reach of trade 
with Europe. 

Danish ships 
bring cargoes of 
such luxuries as 
figs, raisins, and 
tobacco which 
are eagerly pur¬ 
chased by the 
natives — who 
have a passion 
for snuff, and 
mix powdered 
cryolite with it 
to increase the 
strength. 

Happily the 
Guild of Com¬ 
merce prohibits 
liquor traffic, 
but Europeans 
are permitted 

to give spirits in some cases—long canoe voyages, for instance—and the Greenlanders 
have come to demand this occasional indulgence as a right. Still brandy exercises no 
evil influence on the population, and its abuse is practically unknown. In 1724 a 
Greenlander called Pok went to Copenhagen, and astonished his compatriots on his 
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return with the account of the marvels he had seen. He described the King’s palace, 
the almshouses, hospital, madhouse, the splendour of the rich, the misery of the poor 
and most strange of all the reason why people were poor, and naked, some because 
they were idle, others because “ there are houses where they sell nothing but brandy,^ 
and where these people go and drink it. When they come out—they fight.” “ But,” 
said one of his listeners, “ you told me there was only one madhouse.” 

Lamps, hunting and fishing tackle, and a few cooking utensils form the whole of an 
Eskimo’s possessions j their lamps are mostly shallow earthenware dishes hollowed out 
on one side with dried moss for a wick, and fed with oil. The lamp serves the double 
purpose of lighting" and warming, for the Eskimos burn no wood fires, except out of 
doors in summer. Their few pots and pans used formerly to be all earthenware, but 
nowadays they are supplied with iron and copper vessels by the Europeans. The native 
weapons and boats admit of no improvement. They are the result ot generations of 
labour, and have attained to absolute perfection. The Kayak is a beautiful little 
canoe, consisting of a framework of wood, covered w'ith hide. It is pointed bow and 
stern and decked, except for the manhole in the middle. It is very light, and if well 
manao-ed very safe, capable of going long distances in a heavy sea, with little exertion 
to the^rower. The Oumiak is a larger boat, also made of hide, calculated to carry a 
number of persons, and a heavy freight. The construction of these boats and of the 
harpoons, bows, spears, &c., is extremely ingenious. 

Several styles of building exist among the Eskimos. The snow huts are merely 
circular erections, easily built, and containing no interior fittings but a snow bench, 
covered with hides. Such a hut is easily completed in two or three hours, and one 
needle covers the cost of erection. The commonest form of Eskimo house however is 
about six feet high and twelve wide, the walls are of large stones, and turf, the root 
thatched with brushwood, filled in with clods of earth. The length varies from twenty 
to eio-hty feet, according to the number of the families that inhabit it. The roof is 
supported on pillars, which divide the house into compartments. A bed six feet wide, 
and two high runs the whole length of the wall. Hides stretching across it from each 
pillar mark each family’s portion. Here the inhabitants sleep all together by night, and 
kt by day ; the husband on the edge with his legs dangling, and the wife crouching 
behind. By each pillar is a separate family hearth, built of flat stones, over which are 
hung two lamps—with a wooden dish to catch the dripping oil. One large pot to each 
hearth suffices for cooking purposes. In winter time, when all the lamps are alight, 
and the hut crowded, the heat is almost intolerable, especially as there is no outlet for 
the vitiated vapour, except the long low tunnel, which serves as a door. The windows 
beino- covered by fish skins admit light, but no air. Men and women have to strip off 
their^’clothes, in this atmosphere, and wear only short breeches, the women’s being ve; -’ 
prettily trimmed with feathers—Europeans are driven out of these huts by the smell or 
half tanned leather, and half cooked putrid meat, but Eskimos find it delicious, and 
object to what we call sweet scents. One old woman being made to smell lavender 
water sneezed violently, and called it “ Mamaitpok ” (very unpleasant). 

The Eskimos have no domestic animals except the dogs who draw their sledges. 
They are like the Lapland dogs, having sharp noses, thick coats, and bushy tails : like 
their Samoyede relatives they cannot bark. One who was brought to Europe as a 
puppy, tried hard to bark like'the dogs he associated with, but tailed to do more than 
howl dismally. They are trained exclusively for sledge work. The team consists ot 
six or ei<’-ht harnessed abreast; the driver uses a short-handled whip with a long lash, 
which can deal terrible blows, when skilfully used. The leading dog keeps the others 
up to their work, and will punish a lazy one severely. In summer the poor beasts are 
turned out to shift for themselves—but in winter they are well fed and cared tor. 
When the snow is frozen hard, the Eskimos protect their dogs feet from the sharp 

ridges by putting them in little bags. • 

Accounts differ widely as to Eskimo honesty. Some travellers call them thieves 
and rogues, while others praise their uprightness. In reality most Eskimos are 
extremely honest, never stealing the smallest trifle from their own people. The doors 
of their dwellings have no locks ; and all the property they do not take with them to 
their summer camps is left unguarded in the winter quarters. One Greenlander would 
never dream of robbing another or a foreigner whom he knew and respected. But such 
Europeans as do not speak their language, and show themselves rude, quarrelsome, 
and immoral, are considered lawful prey, and pillaged without scruple. 
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which exists amongst them. 


The Eskimos’ code of honour may be partly attributed to the sort of communism 

Each member of a family has next to no private posses¬ 
sions. The husband has his 
kayak, hunting and fishing 
tackle ; the wife her clothes, 
kitchen utensils, needles and 
thread. A native never lends 
his clothes or weapons, but 
if he owns more sets than 
one they are common pro¬ 
perty. The oumiak, the 
summer tent, the game, and 
other spoils of the fine sea¬ 
son, belong to the family 
collectively, which, besides 
the husband, wife, and 
children includes several 
adopted members. Here 
there is neither master nor 
servant, the chief of the 
family exercises a mild su¬ 
premacy, but domestic au¬ 
thority in our sense is 
unknown. The greater part 
of the winter’s fish harvest is 
shared equally by the whole- 
settlement. Even the hero 
of some hunting exploit gets 
no larger portion of the prey 
than others ; but he has the 
advantage of hearing his 
praises sung at the feast 



AN ESKIMO DOG. 


which always follows a successful expedition. Perfect concord reigns in a hut occupied 
by several families. Such are the pacific habits of the Eskimos that their lano-uaee 
hardly contains an abusive epithet, order and tranquillity prevail in every village. Such 

peace and quiet- —--- ® 

ness would be 
found in few so- 
called civilized 
communities. 

Yet here there 
are no laws, 
and no police. 

Good health 
and skill in 
hunting and ™ 
fishing make an 
Eskimo pros¬ 
perous. The list 
of an Arctic mil¬ 
lionaire’s world¬ 
ly goods proves 
that much is 
not required for 
wealth. This 
rich man owned 
a stone house, 
covering four- 

teen square yards, in which he lived with his wife, four children, his brother and 
sister-in-law, a sister and a brother’s widow with five children, fifteen persons in 
all. Moreover he possessed an oumiak, a tent, an iron stove, two guns, a copper 
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kettle, two iron and twelve earthenware pots, a kayak with all its fitting-s, a tool box 
(hatchet, saw, file, and plane), a coat of reindeer skin, and a second of birds’ skins. 
His brother and son had each their kayaks, and every member of the household had 
plenty of clothes. 

The Eskimos are a heedless race, and so soon as they have sufficient food and no 
occasion to hunt, they give themselves up to good cheer and the pleasures of society. 
They pay each other visits, chatter morning, noon, and night, and arrange balls, 
carouses, and athletic sports. At these parties they retail the latest scandals, and 
discuss the affairs of the nation, but grotesque dances and songs are the chief diversion. 
Eskimos have no musical instrument but the drum, or rather tambourine, but they 
have good voices, and easily pick up European tunes, for which they compose words, 
usually satires, on current events, or improvisations in praise of their own hunting 
exploits. If one man has a grudge against another he composes a song about his 


VILLAGERS. 

injuries,' which he performs at one of these festivals. The defendant must then reply 
in another song, after which the audience pronounce sentence, and the parties are 
reconciled. An entertainment of this kind lasts all night. As soon as one native has 
done dancing and singing another takes the drum and tries to outdo him, and they 
amuse themselves with such zeal, that they often remain eight or ten days without 
sleep. Though they have little conscience in the matter, the Eskimos generally 
behave decently at these festivals, and in their houses, because they say, ‘‘The 
missionaries make such a fuss about it.” 

Greenlanders have no special marriage ceremony, except that the bride must be 
carried off by craft or pretended violence. The bridegroom either performs this feat 
himself, or gets a friend to do it for him. The match is usually arranged by the parents 
beforehand, often while the pair are still children. Etiquette requires the bride to 
get a few knocks and rents in her garments. She must also appear for some time with 
dishevelled hair, as if mournful and weary of life, and make several attempts to escape. 
To prevent his fair lady’s flight when she tried it too often, or to furnish her with a 
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AN ESKIMO BOY. 


pretext for resignation, the hus¬ 
band had formerly the right to 
make notches in the soles of 
her feet; he was then sure that 
his wife would not run away 
till the wound was healed. A 
girl brings nothing for her 
dowry but a few clothes, a 
• knife, and a lamp—the bride¬ 
groom supplies a bed, a kettle, 
and a pitcher—and the house is 
set up. Sometimes the couple 
separate a year or six months 
after marriage. In this case 
the husband walks off one night 
without telling his wife, who 
returns quite gaily to her 
parents next morning. After¬ 
wards, if the ex-husband goes 
near her home, she loves to 
show herself, decked out in her 
best clothes. Sometimes too a 
young woman will leave her 
husband, notably if she has 
taken a dislike to one of her 
female neighbours. But after 
the birth of a boy the union is 
never dissolved, and usually 
married couples live in perfect harmony. The husband always, consults his wife before 
coming to any important decision, and they hardly ever quarrel. 

Most Eskimos have only one wife, but it is considered a mark of superiority to be 
able to maintain three or four, and a tribe of children. One native is known to have 
presided over a harem of twelve 
wives. Before the arrival of mis¬ 
sionaries jealousy was unknown in 
these establishments, but the first 
precept native women attended to 
was that a man might only have 
one wife. It was a most embar¬ 
rassing task for the missionaries to 
organize the family affairs of new 
converts who possessed harems. 

Eskimos show great affection 
for their children, who enjoy com¬ 
plete liberty, and are never scolded 
or whipped; the parents regard 
our venerable birch as absolutely 
barbarous. In spite of a system 
of education so contrary to all rule 
and precedent, a good conduct 
medal might be awarded to all 
Eskimo children over eight or nine, 
though, it is true, they are scarcely 
familiar with certain civilized usa¬ 
ges, and are apt to mistake their 
fingers for forks, and knives for 
spoons. They play, like other 
children, with bows and arrows, 
balls, and skipping-ropes ; they 
scramble on the rocks, steal birds’ 
nests, and kill beasts. Paul 
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Eg'ede’s sons wore great favourites with the natives, and leaders of the youthful games. 
The little Eskimos would wait impatiently till Paul and Nils (or as they called them, 
Pavia and Nese) had done their lessons, and reproach them for wasting so much time 
singing psalms. Still they were the butts of native wit. The Greenland imps could 
never cease mocking at Pavia’s nose, which seemed to them immeasurably long. 
Egede, wishing to learn the declension of Eskimo verbs, once asked his sons to make 
their friends conjugate ‘‘ neglipok,” the equivalent of “ amo. The playrnates took to 
it eagerly at first, but they soon tired of grammar, and teased Paul and Nils long after, 
repeating the verb neglipok every time they saw them, in all its moods and tenses. 

Of course the children’s favourite 
sport is learning to handle the weapons 
they will one day get their living by. 

When they are quite little, the parents 
give their boys harpoons, arrows, and 
kayaks suited to their size ; and their 
girls small hides to tan and stitch. From 
babyhood they teach them to make and 
use hunting and fishing tackle, above all 
to manage kayak paddles, heavy and 
dangerous for unpractised hands. The 
young hunter’s progress is watched with 
the liveliest interest by the whole family. 

When he brings home his first seal, they 
give a grand feast in his honour. The 
seal is eaten as a special delicacy, and 
the hunter’s praises are sung at the 
revels. The boy grows up to manhood, 
builds his house, marries, and has children. 

He hunts, provides for the family—one 
cannot say in the sweat of his brow, for 
it is cold he has to face—and lives care¬ 
less of the morrow, carousing at^ times, 
or fasting patiently when sickness 
threatens. In after years he stoops and 
dies, and finally is buried under a cairn 
of stones by the shore, when his grave 
is not in the icy waves of the sea. The 
girls, while they are little, have an idle 
time, learning nothing but how to 
chatter, sing, and dance. But from . , , c n 1 

fourteen or so, they must help their mothers, and share the labours of a Greenland 
woman, cooking game, and preparing leather. They soon acquire taste and dextenty 
in tanning and stitching hides, and turn them to account m making those brilliant 
costumes they delight to shine in. A Greenland beauty, with her brown complexion 
and full cheeks, looks pretty enough in gala dress—a clinging garment ot lovely seal¬ 
skin, high boots, and pearl necklaces twisted round her neck and haii\ But the besL 
part of her is the good-humoured air, and a coquettishness which astonishes one in an 
Eskimo. All that soon changes, sad to say. Some gallant Nimrod secures this fair 
prize Once mother of a family, she neglects her appearance. Her straight hgure 
bends under the weight of the baby on her back, from being plump she grows thin. 
Her steps totter, the hair falls off her temples, her teeth are worn out with chewing 
hides for tanning—in short, she takes no care of herself. Girls, very pretty in their 
first freshness, are ugly, dirty, and repulsive after^ marriage No wonder that 
Frobisher’s crew, in their voyage to the Meta Incognita, pulled off an old Eskimo 
woman’s boots to see if she had hoots, and was the devil s dam. 

When a friend or relation dies, the Eskimos, women especially, make a great 
show of grief. For half an hour together they weep and wail, then after a moment s 
silence, begin laughing and chattering again. The process is repeated^ each tirne a 
visitor comes to condole. A spectator meanwhile makes a funeral oration, extolling 
the virtues of the deceased, and making great lamentations, after which the whole 
party sit down to eat and drink. Greenland Eskimos are buried m their best array. 
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Beside the corpse is laid all the dead person is supposed to need in the next world. A 
man has his spear, bow and arrows: a woman, needles and thread, a leather scraper, 
and a bucket ; a child its toys, and a dog’s head to guide it beyond the grave. Some 
tombs contain torches and models of kayaks. In one I found several rusty nails, 
probably the dead man’s greatest treasures ; in another several pairs of wooden snow 
spectacles : the deceased had doubtless weak eyes, and was afraid of the dazzling 
snowhelds in the regions of the blest. The grave is usually a simple ditch, surmounted 
by a cairn of stones. 

Several Eskimo customs, their mode of burial especially, indicate a vague con¬ 
ception of a future 
life. In the next 
world, they think, 
the brave hunter will 
lead a life analogous 
to that he lived on 
earth ; only he will 
have less hardships 
to endure, and will 
find seal’s flesh, and 
other Greenland deli¬ 
cacies in abundance. 
But of religion, pro¬ 
perly speaking, the 
Eskimos have little 
or nothing. Their 
legends merely assign 
various offices to the 
great spirit Tornasuk 
(who is made by the 
missionaries to do 
duty as devil), while 
they people air, and 
earth, and sea, with 
spirits less mighty. 
They evince the 
utmost tolerance, not 
to say indifference 
about religious mat¬ 
ters. One Green¬ 
lander who believes 
in Tornasuk will let 
others ridicule his 
faith without protest¬ 
ing, and one who 
does not believe will 
A Greenlander’s grave. listen unmoved to the 

praises of the mighty 

spirit. Once when Nils Egede laughed at some natives for telling him they 
had killed a white bear, so old that he had ice on his back that never melted,” they 
exclaimed: ‘‘What—we believe what you tell us! How can you mock at our 
stories ?” They thought that Egede’s incredulity was not fair play. 

Though not on the whole a superstitious people Eskimos are apt to attribute their 
misfortunes to the “ Iliseetsok,” as they call witches, and many a poor old crone has 
suffered in consequence. They have neither temples, shrines, nor idols, but the amulets 
they began by treating as toys and ornaments would probably have become fetishes, 
and certain of their usages, religious ceremonies, had it not been for the missionaries’ 
intervention. One of their superstitions is that they believe the whale hunter will fail 
unless he puts on his best clothes, because whales like to be respected and detest the 
sight of dirty people. An amulet is fixed in the bow of the kayak, and a hare’s claw 
tied to the harpoon. Meanwhile the women at home wash themselves, put out the 
lamps, and wait in silence. A Greenlander does not like to sell a seal on the day of 
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its capture. He always cuts off a scrap of every hide or piece of blubber he parts 
with, and prefers to consult some ‘‘ Iliseetsok ” before striking a bargain, propitiating 
the oracle with a few pins. In reindeer-hunting, the crows who follow the sledge 
must be appeased with scraps of meat. 

The office of priest does not exist in Greenland, but the Angekoks would most likely 
have assumed the dignity had they not been suppressed by the Danish missionaries.. 
These angekoks or magicians, were far superior to all other Eskimos in morals and 
intelligence, and exercised a distinctly good influence though they confessed to having 
deceived foolish people with their sorceries ; however, they were themselves to a great 
extent convinced of their magic powers. The art of the angegoks resembled that of 
the modern spiritualists. Like them they did their tricks in the dark, conversed with 
ghosts, and went long voyages through the sky or to the depths of earth and sea. An. 
angekok would have himself bound hand and foot, and sit down on the floor in a dark 
hut. A moment afterwards he would have freed himself of the cords, and be playing 
the magic drum and uttering piercing shrieks. He then addressed to Tornasuk any 
question the au¬ 
dience wished to 
ask. Tornasuk, 
personated by 
an accomplice 
outside the hut, 
replied in weird 
and muffled 


tones. 

An 


Eskimo 


A GREENLAND CHURCH. 


once brought as 
a message to 
Paul Egede a 
stick on which 
was scratched a 
sort of V re¬ 
versed. The 
sender had pru¬ 
dently given an 
explanation to 
the bearer. “ If 
the Christian 
angekok does 

not understand this symbol, I will tell him that I want a pair of breeches, but I need 
not say this, for he will understand.” Another time, an angekok announced that his 
projected voyage to heaven had not quite succeeded ; his soul had risen to celestial 
regions, but his body could not quit the earth. 

A lady who had two husbands and practised magic with them, affirmed that she 
and her two accomplices had no dealings with the devil; but they could converse with 
ghosts. She said she had recently paid a visit to the mother of earth whom she found 
guarded by a troop of white bears, and had dined with her on flounders. 

The angekoks often proved more than a match for their Christian opponents in 
argument, and the missionaries’ zeal in suppressing them is comprehensible, though 
much to be regretted. When Christianity was first introduced, the natives made 
strong objections to several dogmas. The Eskimos asked Paul Egede why our Lord 
had not allowed them to receive Christianity sooner, for then their ancestors might 
have gone to heaven too. Another missionary having toM a native that Christ cast the 
heathen and the wicked into hell-fire, the latter replied, “If God is so cruel as that, I 
don’t care to go to heaven.” Resisting all further attempts to convert him he added— 
“ I don’t understand a word of all that; and 1 am going fishing.” The Eskimos regard 
original sin as an institution peculiar to the Kablunaks (Europeans), saying that they 
themselves being chiefly good people, will reach Paradise without difficulty. They 
always wonder how Adam and Eve could have been so silly as to let a serpent beguile 
them, and ask why God did not warn them of their danger. The Danish colonists 
were by no means so moderate as they should have been in their dealings with the 
angekoks. When ridicule and persuasion failed they were too apt to have recourse 
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to blows. In fact, religious discussions backed up by arguments ad ho7?iine?n, appear 
to have been the missionaries’ favourite sport. 

As all these anecdotes tend to show, the Eskimos are a simple-minded race, good- 
tempered, somewhat conceited, loving to be amused and to laugh at their neighbours. 
Their heedlessness often exposes them to severe suffering which they bear patiently and 
quickly forget. But amiable and pleasant as they are to each other, and to foreigners 
with whom they are intimate, there is a strange element of cruelty in them. They kill 
every creature they come across merely for sport, and have absolutely no pity for old 
age or infirmity. The old and sick are left helpless and comfortless, and hardly given 
needful food and clothing. Several instances are quoted, before the Danish settlement 
in Greenland, of cripples being buried alive or murdered by their relatives. True, this 
was sometimes done at the request of the victims themselves, who longed to have done 
with the sufferings of this mortal life. 

All Eskimos, whether pure or half-breed, have an excellent opinion of themselves. 
The son of a Swedish cook and a Greenland squaw, who thought himself a very 
important person, answered when asked if the Governor were a greater man than he, 
“ Well, I am not sure. The inspector is certainly richer than m37self, and commands 
more men than I do. But at Copenhagen he has superiors whom he must obey ; 
while I have no superior.” Every skilful hunter probably shares this view, and if 
game be plentiful and the feast after the hunt gay he is satisfied with his fate, and 
regards himself as perfectly happy. The Greenlanders are certainly a clever and 
intelligent people, more susceptible of civilization than most natives of the New 
World, as is proved by the ease with which they learn to read and write. 

Eskimos who have made no long voyages, believe their country to be the most 
beautiful in the world ; and their race the most talented, most intelligent, most polished, 
very superior to the savage, cowardly Indians, and also to the avaricious, quarrelsome 
Kablunaks who crossed the seas in huge treasure-laden “ oumiaks,” none of whom can 
hunt even passably. Greenlanders still cling to this opinion. But their frequent 
intercourse with the Danes, and the reports of their friends who have been to Europe, 
have given them a notion of the superiority of European inventive genius, and the bad 
impression made by the whalers and convicts transported to Greenland, has been 
•effaced by the devotion of the missionaries and the kindness of the officials of the 
Guild of Commerce. 
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FASHIONS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 

By Mrs. STRANGE BUTSON. 

EW things are more typical, more characteristic of a period, than the 
attire of its generation. If the art of a century is illustrative of the 
culture and refinement of the men and women of its time, assuredly 
the fashion of its costume is as direct an outcome of their sense of 
form, and colour, and love of beauty, as the productions of their 
schools of painting, sculpture, and music. And yet the sense of 
grace, and the eye for colour, have not been invariably the guiding 
principles in the clothing of a people. Changes of fashion have been, 
and still are, dictated by innumerable causes other than merely the seasons, 
and their weather. These alterations by no means occur regularly, for, even 
in reviewing the dress of only one century, it will be remarked by those in¬ 
terested in the subject, that 
without any apparent reason, 
some periods are much longer 
without a change than others. 

In spite of a lack of regularity, 
in their appearance, there are 
certainly recurrent phases of 
ideas in fashions formulated to 
the requirements of the day, 
though why they return it is 
impossible to say, or to predict. 

At the beginning of this our 
now moribund nineteenth' 
century, Paris, ever the foun¬ 
tain-head of all graceful, and 
elegant creations, was settling 
down after the chaos of its 
Revolution into some kind of 
legislation under Napoleon’s 
consulate, to be quickly fol¬ 
lowed by the hard and fast 
crystallization of autocratic 
government. The previous 
years had not been remarkable 
for beauty of costume, the 
worn by people of rank, and distinction, and, as well as the customs of 
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the ancient Romans—who were greatly admired as models by the advanced section 
of the people—both rich and poor tried as far as possible to imitate their cos¬ 
tume. The publication of Bernardin de St. Pierre’s well-known hookj et Virginie^ 

shortly before, had brought a g'reater simplicity into the fashions. Virg’inie was 
described as wearing' a plain muslin dress, and a straw hat, and this so fascinated the 
Parisian ladies that hoops, and corsets were discarded, and silks exchanged for muslins, 
and printed calicoes. Draped, and clinging gowns were alone declared the most 
appropriate clothing for the female form, and by the time eighteen hundred was an 
accomplished fact, the mania for classical attire had completely metamorphosed 
feminine costume. 

The waist was now altogether a lost quantity, for the gown was drawn in but 
slightly under the arms like the robe of a modern baby, and thence the skirt tell quite 
straight, and trailing on the ground from the open neck, occasionally covered by a silk 
handkerchief, or a high-standing muslin ruff. What little sleeve there was, reached 
half-way from the shoulder to the elbow, composed of white muslin adorned with 
insertion, drawn round the arm with silken cords, or puffed into a wide band that 
met the very long glove. Towards the end of the year longer ones were preferred, 
and they were worn sufficiently loose to be curiously twisted from shoulder to wrist, 
the gloves being consequently shorter. It is a mystery how ladies of this time managed 
to resist thecoM of winter, for they wore their gingham, and muslin dresses all through 
this bitter season, and so enamoured were they of these materials that even out-of-door 
wraps were composed of muslin in dark colours, and worn with cambric skirts. Large 
checks were a favourite design of these cotton frocks, and trimmings were various, 
such as frills of white lace, or a black netted border. I find also that about this time 
the g'reen sleeveless spencers were introduced that are so often seen, more, or less 
modified, in the fashions of the following years. 

Headgear, which in all ages has always greatly exercised the feminine mind, was 
nearly as varied in the early days of Napoleon’s Consulate as now, and hats and bonnets 
were mostly made of straw. The latter followed very quaint forms ; a snail-shell for 
instance, or like a cap the front of which was turned up, and lined with pink ; the 
strings also being of the same colour. This was further adorned by a white lace veil 
made in a long* square, and fastened round the bonnet with a string, on which it was 
drawn, and tied under the chin. Another garniture was black velvet ribbon, attached 
by the verv fashionable buckles then used for all sorts of dress purposes, even instead 
of buttons, or other fastenings. Ladies—particularly those who defied the opinion of 
society by their gay doings—did not hesitate to wear caps of bear fur for driving in the 
smart vehicles of the time, and these head-dresses were in consequence christened 
“ curricle caps.” Other descriptions of caps, made of lawn, trimmed with bouquets 
of hyacinths, were favoured by some, but the greatest novelty was the poke bonnet, 
which first appeared in gipsy shape also made of straw, but of such marvellous fine¬ 
ness as even to exceed that of the modern Leghorn. About this time ladies carried 
reticules, or “ridicules” as they were nick-named, namely, little bags of diamond, or 
lozenge-shape of rich materials, hung by cords, or long ribbons on the arm, to hold the 
gloves or handkerchief. A good deal of jewellery was w’orn also ; but even then modes 
changed very quickly, and there were not only annual, but monthly alterations, 
especially in the style of hats, and bonnets. 

It does not appear that the theatres exercised the same influence over the fashions 
of the day in the early part of this century that they now do in Paris, but other, and 
more frivolous things gave the key-note to those who led public taste in such matters. 
This time it was a picture by Gerard, of Psyche a 7 id Love^ that appeared in 1804, 
in which I suppose her wan cheeks made it fashionable for ladies to look pale, 
and it immediately became vulgar to rouge, and all methods of heightening 
the colour were quite condemned. But as an absurd inconsistency, whilst any 
other artificial addition to nature was tabooed, ladies did not mfind wearing fronts 
of false hair, and these were even employed by quite young women, whose naturally 
abundant locks made them quite superfluous. Their use has lasted until the present 
time, when they have developed into the toupets, and scalpettes of the day 

Challamel gives an example of the kind of costume used for out-of-doors in 1804. 
The dress of some light woollen stuff is cut low in the neck, and this is covered by a 
yellow silk handkerchief, with the arms partly hidden in long tan gloves. The scarf 
that hangs carelessly on the arm is of green silk, and the white bonnet trimmed with 
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pink ribbons to match the sash, and pink shoes. White satin, or silk dresses were 
most approved for evening wear, adorned with a design of ribbons laid on in spiral 
fashion, with flow^ers that repeated the hue of the ribbon on the hem, and bodice (if 
bodice it can be called) appearing also in a wreath on the hair. The toilet was com¬ 
pleted by white silk hose, and dainty little white, or pink satin shoes. Before passing 
to another period it is amusing to see the kind of riding habits worn in those days, 
and I give one of the year 1806, in which it will be remarked what a difficulty the 
waistless garments became. The material of this was fine cloth of cinnamon brown, 
and the curious little coat, that reminds one of a boy’s Eton jacket, was worn open 
to show the richly worked shirt of cambric, and silk neck handkerchief, or cravat. 
A principal feature is the large beaver hat, which in a high wind, or with an obstrep¬ 
erous horse, must have been terribly inconvenient and cumbrous. Instead of the 
modern riding trousers, half boots of nankeen were all that was considered necessary, 
and for the hands, York tan 
gloves. 

It was during the year 
1809 that an industry was 
developed in France for 
which that country has 
long been famous. This was 
the imitation, and repro¬ 
duction of the superb shawls 
brought from India; and 
one of these remained the 
coveted treasure of a French¬ 
woman’s wardrobe for quite 
thirty or forty years after¬ 
wards. The return of corsets 
also was a memorable event 
of this year, and though 
very rudimentary, they revo¬ 
lutionised the previous high 
waist line, which, from pas¬ 
sing across the chest under 
the arms, was now brought 
down to the middle of the 
ribs, where it could hardly 
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have been more comfortable or healthy. To this 
position of the waist may be attributed the tirades of doctors against tight-lacing which 
have continued ever since, regardless of the many modifications, and improvements in 
corsets. So blind has been the prejudice that to many so-called authorities on health, 
the words “stays,” or “ corsets,” are still synonymous with tight-lacing. At this 
time,, however, they might have protested advisedly, for any compression that traversed 
the upper ribs, and most vital organs would have been infinitely more hurtful than 
lower down as in our day. Scarcely more importance was given to the healthful 
covering of the feet. In spite of muddy streets, or wet weather, boots and shoes 
were made of quite thin materials, the first object being to match the colour 
and fabric of the bonnet worn. It behoved ladies in those days to have pretty 
ankles, for skirts were so short that the feet were a good deal more than just 
visible. 

The opera became in 18 ii a great occasion for smart toilette, and by the fashion 
books of that time it would appear that children also went there, and that special 
costumes were designed for the purpose. As an example, a lady and her little girl 
were arrayed as follows :—the child’s dress and trousers were of plain white Indian 
muslin, edged with small frills or thread lace ; a short French tunic of white sarsnet 
or cambric tied under a neck frill with silk cord and tassels, white kid gloves, and 
shoes. The mother’s dress was of richer materials, such as an Algerian tunic of 
white satin bordered with silver fringe, over a white muslin under robe. As a further 
wrap was a Turkish cloak of white muslin like the dress, lined with blue sarsnet, and 
frilled with white lace. Over her curls she wore a helmet cap of silver net glistening 
with spangles, and prettily adorned with “ Labrador roses” ; dainty white shoes and 
kid gloves completed the toilete. 
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A marked advance in costume was inaugurated by the year of the Restoration, 
1815. Ladies’ tailors were constantly employed at this period, so that they are by no 
means a modern innovation. The waist still continued its downw^ard tendency, and 
corsets became serious items in female underclothing as well as in feminine expen¬ 
diture, for Leroux provided stays for his lady customers to the tune of a hundred 
francs a pair. To these expensive luxuries was added for the first time since 
the Hogarthian period, that curious little monstrosity, the small pad or cushion that in 
various forms, more or less exaggerated, has been ever since known as a ‘‘bustle,” or 
‘ ‘ improver.” Its purpose being doubtless then, as recently, to keep the weighty gathers 
or folds of the material from hanging too straightly and heavily from the back of the 
waist. White dresses with much-tucked skirts, edged with lace, became now the rage, 
and were accompanied by white merino boots. What could the floors and roadways 
have been like to make such things possible ? Perhaps the extravagant fashion 
that obliged a well-dressed woman to w^ear fresh gloves daily—tan being then 
as now, a favourite colour—also exacted a correspondingly large number of boots 
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and shoes. However, as sleeves increased in length, gloves became shorter, and we 
will hope, less expensive. To make amends for the chilliness of low-necked and short- 
sleeved dresses, ladies fortified themselves against the winter days by wearing wadded 
pelisses lined snugly with fur or swansdown ; straw, curtainless bonnets, with 
fluttering green veils, or hats with plumes of white ostrich feathers. The evening saw 
these fair dames in either short or slightly trained costumes. Rolled hems bordered 
the trained dresses, and gold belts were worn to the bow-trimmed skirts at this 
time with a coiffure of white feathers, and gloves of medium length. 

. An immense change was now to appear in sleeves. From 1820 to 1828 the volume 
of the upper part had rapidly increased, and by the beginning of the thirties they 
came to the perfection of absurdity, lasting with certain modifications till the com¬ 
mencement of the forties. Much ingenuity was resorted to for their extension, whale¬ 
bone, buckram, and even pillows of down were pressed into their service. The skirt 
sympathized also in magnitude to such an extent as to make it quite impossible for a 
well-dressed woman with fashionable sleeves and full skirts to pass through an ordinary 
sized doorway. This was the opportunity of trimmings, and gauze, blond, bands of 
velvet, bows of ribbon, torsades of satin with feather fringes, and a variety of orna¬ 
ments were sewn on to the dress material. With winter, pelisse garnitures of fur 
made their appearance, ermine being the favourite, and ladies wore it in huge muffs, 
which gave an over-weighted look to the figure. From the year 1824 we may date 
a fashion which has belonged to morning dress more or less ever since, namely, 
wearing collars and chemisettes of worked muslin or lace ; only, to keep pace with the 
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extended shoulders, they were then very wide. Turbans were worn with evening dress, 
and long earrings, in fact, head dresses in the year 1828 were very ponderous 
indeed. 

To those interested in these matters it is suggestive to observe how capricious were 
the periods of change in costume, some being so much longer than others, and to note 
how dependent were fashions on politics and the prosperity of their native land. It is 
possible that the disturbed reign of King Louis Philippe may account for fashion 
remaining comparatively inactive from 1830, through the year 1833 to 1837, till when, 
low-necked dresses were still worn. In summer, scarves, and scarf-shaped mantles 
accompanied them, derived probably from the beautiful Roman scarves brought home 
by those ladies who visited Italy. Extravagance of design was not alone monopolized 
by costume. To the enormous sleeves, the wide bodice, and its now nearly naturally 
placed waist and voluminous skirt, was added a style of hairdressing that has rarely 
been more bizarre or eccentric. There was something almost barbaric in the arrange¬ 
ment of clusters of loops, or bows of hair on the top of the head, with sausage curls 
at the sides of the face, kept 
in place by a band of gold, 
a braid of hair, or ribbon- 
velvet clasped by a jewel at 
the apex of the forehead. 

To protect this wonderful 
edifice, ridiculously large 
bonnets with coalscuttle 
fronts and backs were worn, 
and styled very appropriately 
“cabriolets.” At home it 
was considered correct for 
young married ladies to 
wear caps, a custom that 
lasted in that behindhand 
country, Russia, as late as 
i860. For the opera another 
variety was fashionable, still 
more marvellous, for the 
fan-shaped fronts of quilled 
lace, or blond, held a pro¬ 
fusion of artificial flowers 
with ribbons galore. The 

Court Magazine of January, 1833, shows the morning toilette of a young married 
lady, and a visitor in walking costume. The former wears a dress of striped 
“ chaly ” (? chalis) laced up the back, a black silk apron (an article of indoor 
attire also considered very necessary in those days) with large epaulets like 
wings, and a Brussels lace cap trimmed with yellow gauze ribbon. The friend’s, 
gown is of sapphire blue satin with neck ruff of muslin, her tippet a godets 
(? epaulets) of black velvet, her capote is of maize yellow terry velvet lined with 
black, adorned with gauze ribbons and feathers of yellow and black ; gloves to 
match, and the inevitable sandalled shoes. Court dress, always sensible to, and 
founded on, the fashions of the day, was not nearly the lengthy affair of the present 
time. Bodice and short train shared in the same velvet material, superbly em¬ 
broidered with gold, or otherwise trimmed, and merely opened in front sufficiently 
to show the richly worked satin petticoat. The shape of the diamond-fastened 
sleeves in our illustration is noteworthy, and in strange contrast to those now worn. 
Court plumes almost exceeded in size the head that carried them, and were accom¬ 
panied by the regulation lace lappets, which to a great extent tulle streamers have 
since superseded. 

The first important change that took place was in 1842, in bonnets, which became 
distinctly smaller, closer fitting to the head, and with the ears most ungracefully 
lengthened. Long veils returned again, and were of gauze when the wearer did not 
possess good lace. The bodices of dresses next followed suit, in being higher on the 
shoulders and only opened in V shape, for the daytime, and down went the line of the 
waist to the lowest possible position since the days of Queen Elizabeth. To keep out 
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their full skirts, ladies wore stiff petticoats of moreen, sometimes still further 
strengthened by cords sewn in them. So ample were the former, that the amount of 
material required was greatly increased. One especial make, which was composed of 
a series of four skirts, one over another, received the name of “the Taglioni skirt,” 
after those worn by the celebrated ballerina. The pretty custom of completing a ball 
attire with a bouquet of flowers in the hand, appeared at this time, but it was very 
differently shaped from that of the present day. The blossoms were arranged in a 
pyramidal cone, the stalks being enclosed in a jewelled holder, where they were secured 
by a pin run through them, above the string. This pin, like the ring at the other end 
of the holder, was attached by a small chain, and the bouquet was hung from the 
finger wearing the ring when not held in the hand. Parasols at this time were made 
particularly small, with jointed handles, for convenience in carrying when shut. Riding 
attire included habit jackets with deep basques, richly embroidered, open sleeves, and 
tall hat with blue or green gauze veil. 

Again the reaction in politics of the second French Revolution in 1848 had its 

effect on the creation of novelties in clothing. 
Paris was in a state of barricade, and little 
if any fashion information filtered through 
the prevailing disorder. But about this 
time there came to England a notable move¬ 
ment from quite a new quarter of the globe, 
namely America, the seat of independence in 
more ways than politics. There, the strong- 
minded, or, as she prefers to be called, the 
“emancipated” woman, was an outcome of 
the age, and amongst other “ notions ” she 
inaugurated a complete transformation of 
feminine apparel. The first lady of sufficient 
courage to appear in the very convenient, 
and in many ways rational attire, was a Mrs. 
Bloomer, to whom the costume ever after 
owed its name. It consisted of a jacket 
bodice, such being then the fashion, or polka 
jacket (probably so-called from those worn 
by the Hungarian dancers, who first intro¬ 
duced the polka), with masculine shirt-front, 
and tie, short skirt, either flounced, or plain 
and full, displaying the “ pantalettes ” tied in 
a frill round the ankle. On a pretty girl this costume was not unbecoming, but if donned 
by an elderly woman it was positively grotesque, and was deservedly caricatured in 
the illustrations to Fimch. Though never adopted, it undoubtedly brought srnart jackets 
and dainty little waistcoats into favour. Another thing that excited the ridicule of our 
first comic paper was the chatelaine, w^hich in moderation w^as useful and pretty, but 
was overdone to such an extent that a lady carried quite a considerable weight of 
scissors, knives, pencils, notebooks, needlecases, &c., hung by little chains from the 
waist. 

We may see a development of the polka bodice in the casaques or long jackets of 
the period, which with mantles were composed of black velvet edged with tur, or 
capes entirely of fur, ermine and sable being preferred. Once more, fashions came 
safely over from Paris, and bonnets were the first item of attire to feel their influence, 
by a decided reduction in size, though still retaining the bavolet or curtain, and strings, 
which last increased in size as the bonnet itself diminished. The different arrange¬ 
ment of the hair accounted in no slight degree for this change, for when not worn in 
plain front bandeaux the sides were curled in ringlets to the shoulder, like the ears of 
a spaniel. The top hair was occasionally divided in a long V, and brushed smoothly 
back with the point to the forehead. 

The exhibition of 1851 brought hosts of foreigners to London, and gave a 
fresh inspiration to trade. Rich stuffs draped with beautiful lace caught up by 
bow^s were employed for ladies’ evening dresses, and so necessary was it to have 
the skirts widely extended, that I remember a young lady of my acquaintance who 
went to the Queen’s ball, wore seven stiff under-petticoats to bring her skirts to the 
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required degree of circumference. Those of the day-gowns with open-fronted 
bodices displayed delicate chemisettes of lace or Swiss worked muslin, and full under¬ 
sleeves to correspond, in the very wide dress sleeves then worn. 

Restless France had now settled down into its Third Empire, and at the Tuileries 
the splendid diamonds of the Princess Mathilde made all ladies intent on jewellery. 
Fashion received a new impetus in 1853 by the marriage of the Emperor Napoleon to 
the beautiful Eugenie de Montijo, Comtesse de Teba, whose style of coiffure, and taste 
for much be-flounced dresses, gave a decided tone to fashionable attire for some time 
to come. Steel hoops had been long threatening, and at last crinolines, as they were 
called, from the horsehair, or crm petticoat in which they were inclosed, were 
generally adopted. A habit commenced at this time, to which with little intermission 
ladies have nearly ever since been faithful, to wear out of doors, mantles of black silk, 
satin, or velvet, trimmed with handsome fringes ; long loose jackets were the only 
alternatives. It is necessary to note the rapid changes that were taking place in hats 
and bonnets. The former were 
chiefly of brown straw in a most 
clumsy and ungraceful mush¬ 
room shape, with very wide 
brims. Tuscan and Leghorn 
equally shared in this width of 
brim, but being more flexible 
they flew up in the wind, and 
were often forcibly held down by 
a string of elastic attached to 
the edge, which was trimmed 
with a frill of lace. So much had 
bonnets become “improved” 
away, that by 1855 they covered 
only the back 'of the head, and 
to this fashion the physicians of 
the day attributed the sudden 
prevalence of neuralgic pains in 
the face and head. To balance 
matters, and afford some kind of 
protection from the sun to the 
exposed face, especially at the 
seaside, most hideous fold¬ 
ing shades of silk drawn 
affixed to the 
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front of these bonnets, and deservedly called 


on wires were 
“ uglies.” 

I have said that the style of wearing the hair was influenced by that of the French 
Empress. This was distinctly Spanish, being rolled off the face with small side rings 
of hair curled in front of the ear, and the rest arranged low behind. Those who pre¬ 
ferred the bandeaux in front wore large frisettes rolled in the side hair, and over all, 
nets of silk worked with beads, or made of chenille, to keep the hair neat. A pretty 
fashion came in as a kind of headdress, of wearing a band of ribbon, or ribbon-velvet, 
passed across the head through the hair, and apparently tying in a rosette bow at the 
back, with several ends. Sometimes as many as five, or seven long streamers would 
hang down behind as far as the wearer’s skirts, when dressed for the evening. Braided 
loops of hair often finished off the back of the head and those who rejoiced in abund¬ 
ant locks could afford to entirely dispense with the ribbon by wearing a plait of their 
own tresses across the head in coronet fashion. 

Preposterous exaggeration marked the period from i860 to 1864. Crinolines were 
nearly unlimited in their proportions, and the most graceful of women were greatly 
exercised how to manage and regulate the movements of their skirts, which besides 
their danger of catching fire when worn under diaphanous, gauzy materials, and 
of knocking down low placed ornaments in passing through a room, were given to 
eccentric and unexpected evolutions, particularly in a high wind, to the extent of 
turning inside out like a reversed umbrella. These extravagant skirts, rendered 
even more extensive by the flounces that covered them, were accompanied by the still 
favourite jacket bodice with large sleeves. A reaction however was not far distant. 
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and crinoline began to wane, though eventually it died hard. The first sign of its 
decadence came in the revival of the “ bustle,^’ or as it was then called the toiiniurey 
which as before was used to support the skirt material. It is a remarkable fact that 
in the history of costume, high-heeled shoes have now at least three times been coin¬ 
cident with skirts of immense volume. As if still further 
to enhance the dangers of their dress, ladies about this period 
adopted very high heels to their boots and shoes, which 
caused unskilful wearers many an accident. They naturally 
made them walk in a stilted fashion, with the body thrown 
forward from the waist, which strained position became ex¬ 
tremely fashionable, and was called the “ Grecian bend.” 
But so fascinating have high heels been, that with modi¬ 
fications they have continued in favour to the present day.. 
Mantles also showed a change, and from being short 
scarf-shaped garrnents worn off the shouldets, now became 
very long, and followed the picturesque form and drapery 
of the Arab bournous. 

Hair dressing did not escape the universal enlargement, 
and underwent strange transformations. From being rolled 
down, the hair was now raised on each side of the forehead 
in horn shaped puffs, graphically called coi'ues de helier. 
Above these large wreaths of flowers with conical fronts 
were worn in the evening. The year 1862 ushered in 
the first chignon, or loop of hair combed smoothly over 
a frisette at the back of the head. It is interesting to 
watch the subsequent development of this st3de of coiffure till it reached the height 
of its folly in 1870. As it increased, so the bonnet diminished, and by the time the 
head was helmeted with hair, and nearly twice its natural size, the sublime, as repre¬ 
sented by the ‘‘ cabriolets ” of 1833, had fallen to the ridiculous in the kttle headdress 
that served for a bonnet in 1863. 

In its intermediate state it was a 
direct opposite of what it had been. 

Hitherto small, and far back on 
the head, it now shot out into wide 
high fronts. To show the comes 
de belier the ears were left quite 
uncovered, the bavolet^ or curtain, 
disappeared, and in place of the 
crown, a deep frill of lace covered 
the hair behind. The chignon 
received an addition in two long 
curls that depended from behind 
either ear, and the bonnet was 
similarly balanced by a festoon of 
lace that passed loosely under the 
chin from side to side. As to hats, 
it was so impossible to wear them 
really on the head,- that they were 
perched on the top of the forehead 
considerably tilted forward. 

Once more the even course of 
fashion was interrupted by the 
disturbed state of Paris, ending with the Third Revolution in 1873. Crinoline w^as at 
its last gasp when it entered the crinolette stage. This was composed of a skirt of 
material with a voluminous tQurnure, surmounting a semi-tubular arrangement of 
steels, that gave a peculiar swinging motion to the train of the dress, like that of 
a fish’s tail. The extreme of contrast was reached in 1877, when skirts were 
drawn so tightly about the knees that many a lady found it nearly impossible to 
step up into a cab, or on to a high kerbstone. Out-of-door costume, even to the 
sealskin coats for winter, followed closely on the same lines, and hooped petticoats 
received the coup de grace from which they have never since revived, the tournure also 
following them temporarily into oblivion. 
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THe PRINCESS OF VYRte* AT A Jonh i«so 


Illitstrated Loitdo 7 i News, June, 
1880. 


In a history of the century’s costume it would be impossible to ignore the so-called 
aesthetic craze that arose between the years of 1881 and 1883. Certain people who 
admired the clumsy and inelegant pre-Raphaelite costume, sought to introduce its forms, 
with many a sad, degraded colour, and much mawkish sentiment, into the garments 
of the day. Such as it was, the result was deplorable, for so ungainly and inartistic 
was the attire recommended (which was not even true pre-Raphaelite, but a combina¬ 
tion of the gowns of 1804, whipped up with the flowing 
lines of an ancient Greek chiton, crumpled cabbage leaf 
headgear on a mop of tousled hair, and a general lack of 
tidiness) that the very meaning of the word “ aesthetic ” was 
perverted and debased. Like most other fanatical follies it 
was ridiculed more than adopted, and left no influence on 
fashion, because not based on the sound principles of true 
art. 

About 1883 a great predilection was shown by well- 
dressed women for kilted skirts, or as they are now called 
“ accordion ” pleated skirts, with scarf-like drapery round 
the hips, and a “princess,” or tight-fitting bodice; j’erseys 
were also largely used instead of made bodices. Again 
fashion erred from an hygienic point of view, in imposing 
on her votaries an out-of-door apparel that by being narrow, 
and closely tied into the waist, greatly restricted even the 
ordinary movements of the arms. These mantles were 
christened dolmans, and were quite short, indeed only about 
half the length of the former cloaks. In addition to them, 
fur capes shaped like a tea-cosy, were also much adopted 
for winter. Simplicity now became the order of the day in 
hairdressing. Weary with overheating their heads by the 
immense mass of false hair, and frisettes piled upon them, 
ladies went to the other extreme, and cut off their remaining 
locks quite short like a boy’s. Some however could not bring themselves to thus 
entirely denude their heads, so made a compromise by merely abbreviating the 
front portion, and curling it over the forehead. This being vulgarized by some of the 
people who wore it, was called a “ fringe,” and looked upon by the “ unco’ guid ” as a 
sign of vanity and frivolity. The long part was coiled in twists or torsades on the 
top of the head, or in a circular arrangement of braids at the back, forcibly reminding 
one of cocoanut-matting. An attempt was made to roll it round 
very low on the nape of the neck behind, in so-called “penny-bun” 
fashion, but it was too untidy to find much favour. Owing to the 
decadence of the chignon, bonnets had been growing larger, and 
now quite covered the head, with the front shaped like a diadem. 

The materials of mantles had become very rich by 1885, and 
though the skirts of dresses were fuller, with draped backs and 
fronts, they were made sufficiently large to completely cover them. 
Composed of velvet and heavy brocades of the most sumptuous 
description, the weight of the back breadths once more necessitated a 
revival of the tournure, in a small pad under the gathered stuff. The severely simple, 
though singularly elegant tailor-made costumes, had become the usual wear of ladies in 
the country or for morning promenades in town. A long tapering waist was again con¬ 
sidered beautiful, and even in spite of the tournure it became more and more elongated, 
the excessive plainness of the cloth dresses but accentuating* its length. As breadth 
of appearance decreased, so cubits of height were added, and the mania for lofty 
headdresses reached its climax in 1888. Bonnets rose up from the face in a sharp 
conical point, but they and the high-crowned hats received additional altitude in a 
crest of long ribbon loops and feathers by which they were surmounted. A pretty 
fashion thatoriginated at this period deserves mention, namely, the wearing of a long 
semi-loose robe for afternoon tea, and it w*as promptly utilized as an opportunity for 
the display of many a rich material, otherwise only suited to evening dress. In 
this also there appeared a notable change ; it followed the fashion of day attire 
translated into light and ephemeral fabrics, accompanied by feathers, flowers, or rib¬ 
bons, but the bodices now cut high on the shoulders became absolutely sleeveless, a 
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bow of ribbon or feather aigrette merely adorning the shoulder strap ; skirts only 
just touched the ground, trains being reserved for elderly ladies. 

We have now reached the last period of our century's retrospect, and I must 
describe what is in the knowledge and memory of every one. If possible, fashions are 
more rapidly evolved than ever, though the same ideas recur again and again. Manu¬ 
factures have reached so great a perfection that the choice of material for the modiste 
is well nigh illimitable. Costume has never been more magnificent than in the years 
1889 to 1891. Whilst often extremely plain and practical in the daytime, when rich¬ 
ness was needed, as at Court, nothing could exceed the splendour of the fabrics seen 
at the Queen’s Drawing Room. The underskirts or petticoats were of satin, worked 

with or veiled by tulle 
embroidered with gold, 
silver, jet, pearls, or a 
variety of imitation 
gems which glistened 
like real jewels. The 
trains, of the most 
gorgeous textures, stiff 
with gold and silver 
thread, and lined 
sumptuously with silk 
or satin, edged with 
a full ruche to keep it 
from the floor, have 
been the usual Court 
attire. The position 
of the train was a 
matter of taste, and it 
was variously hung, 
sometimes from one, 
sometimes from both 
shoulders, or from the 
ORIGINAL SKETCHES. waist, aud adoHied 

with long trails of 

flowers, plumes of feathers, or draperies of lace, tulle, or embroideries. Both in 
these, and in ordinary day costume, the skirt has become much tightened—so close 
fitting and narrow indeed as to have earned for itself the name of the “ sheath” of 
“umbrella case” skirt. There has been one notable revival during the last year in 
the shape of the sleeves. As the skirt was reduced, so the bodice increased its elabor¬ 
ation, and “^furore set in for high Medici collars, combined with sleeves puffed into 
the shoulders so high as almost to hide the wearer’s ears, the lower part being made 
tight to the arm. This exaggeration, though extended to the shoulders of cloaks and 
jackets, is fast departing. Speaking of mantles, they have lately been greatly changed. 
Long ones have been replaced by short rotondes or half-length cloaks, with very high 
collars, and yokes adorned with rich trimmings. The hair, having once more found 
a temporary resting-place on the crown ot the head, is very much waved in ancient 
Greek statue style, and has caused by its position the small bonnets and large hats to 
be tilted up behind at an acute angle. This last summer the latter have been turned 
into veritable fruit and flower gardens ; and diadems of jet with much gold tissue 
and jewelled trimmings were the chief characteristics of the former all this year. 
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MEMORIES OF FONTAINEBLEAU. 



By grant ALLEN. 

With Illustrations by W. BISCOMBE GARDNER. 

HAT Versailles is to the Augustan age of Louis Quatorze, that and 
more is Fontainebleau to the French Renaissance. iVs the Palace in 
the Marsh reflects and preserves for us the glories of the Grand 
Monarch, so the Palace in the forest reflects and preserves for us the 
glories of the gay and splendour-loving kings from Francois Premier 
to Henri Quatre. It embodies in itself at a single glance what may 
fairly be called the age of the Medici in France, and shows us at one 
coup (Tceil the entire history of the origin and development of Renais¬ 
sance architecture among the French people. Its great halls and long galleries are 
replete to this day with memories of the giddy butterfly throng which crowded the court 
of “ the kings who amused themselves.” 

From a very early period, a Chateau of the French kings occupied the site 
of the existing palace. But of this building not a single relic now shows externally in 
any part of the facade, with the solitary exception of one mediaeval turret, assigned 
to Saint Louis, and still adjoining the Cour Ovale of the modern palace. The origin 
of the first Chateau was simple and natural enough. It existed as a hunting tower 
in the midst of a royal forest. In our own day, that wild woodland region with its 
strange sandstone rocks and deep parallel valleys envisages itself to most of us 
as a mere appanage of the great mansion which skirts its fringe. But, in reality, it is 
the forest, of course, which created the palace, and not the palace which created the 
forest. Some thirty and five miles south-east of Paris, the Seine bends round and partly 
traverses a remarkable district of long sandy ridges, tilted up at an angle as the last 
subsiding ripple of that great secular earth-wave which produced through slow ages 
the elevation of the central European axis in the Alpine region. From time immem¬ 
orial, this light and somewhat sterile soil has been covered by a thick growth of native 
oaks and beeches. The maritime pines and Riga spruces, indeed, which add so greatly 
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LA rORTE DORLE. 


bear to- 
quaint 
Phara- 
of 


original 


to the picturesque effect of the woodland at the present day, are but recent introduc¬ 
tions from the Mediterranean and the Baltic shore ; and the whole forest, as we now 
know it, has been trimmed and dressed by the obtrusive art of the modern planter, 
out of all similitude to its antique self. But the deciduous trees are for the most part 
indigenous ; and the few stags and wild boars still carefully preserved by the game- 

keepers of the Re¬ 
public represent the 
descendants of a 
far wilder fauna 
which Merwing 
and Carling may 
well have hunted 
a dozen centuries 
since under the 
spreading boughs 
of those ancient 
oaks that 
day the 
names of 
monel and 
Charlemagne. 

The 

Chateau, of which 
St. Louis’s bed¬ 
chamber forms the 
chief remaining 
portion, was prob¬ 
ably founded un¬ 
der Louis VII. in 
the twelfth century. 
The Chapel of 
Saint Saturnin, 
the first predeces¬ 
sor of the existing 
church, has for 
Englishmen indeed 
a special interest 
from the fact that 
it was consecrated 
by Thomas k 
Becket during his 
period of exile 
from the ang'er of 
Plenry at the 
French Court. The 
Chateau was a 
favourite residence 
of the saintly Louis 
IX. whose name 
still clings to the 
arcade of the Cour 

Ovale, though scarcely a trace of his buildings has survived the complete reconstruc¬ 
tion of the exterior front under Franqois Premier. The Fontainebleau of those days, 
in fact, was a feudal castle ot the frowning type with which we are all so familiar 
along the banks of the Loire or among the dales of Normandy. Nothing could be 
more different than its gloomy turrets, its narrow windows, its airless halls, and its 
mediaeval tortuousness, from the light, the space, the air, the brightness of its Re¬ 
naissance successor. 


At last how'ever h ranqois ler came. By his time, the character of the French 
monarchy—the character of the French nation—had undergone a complete and lasting 
change. Louis Onze had done his cruel work both wisely and well. The feudal spirit 
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was half broken ; the task of Richelieu was more than half begun. Unification and 
absolutism were the order of the day all over Europe. Artillery had destroyed the 
p^we^of the great nobles in their massive castles. The introduction of gunpowder 
ft has been well said, ruined feudalism. Fortresses which had been impregnable 
against the attacks of the middle ages, crumbled to pieces before one volley of roya 
cannon. Throughout Europe, the crown became everywhere irresistible. As a natural 

^ ^ Renaissance in architecture became inevitable 

ill the west, the 
kings and nobles 
of France and 
Englandexchanged 
the gloomy dark¬ 
ness of the mediae¬ 
val stronghold for 
the light and air 
and spaciousness of 
the Italian man¬ 
sion. The merchant 
republics of Italy 
were already fami¬ 
liar with great 
princely palaces 
like the Pitti, and 
Strozzi, or the 
magnificent man¬ 
sions which line the 
long curve of the 
Grand Canal. 

Peace under the 
strong hand of the 
royal despot, were 
he Valois or Tudor, 
made the imitation 
of these great 
houses possible in 
the north and west. 
Threatening walls 
and serried battle¬ 
ments gave way as 
if by magic to the 
pomp and grace 
of the Italianate 
mansion. Knowle 
and Longleet, Bur¬ 
leigh and Hatfield, 
Hardwick and 
Audley End, are 
familiar instances 
in England of the 

newer style. The high roofed gables, the long lines of wide windows, the jutting oriels 
that look down on the terraced Italian garden, the vases and fountains, the formal 
walks and parterres, all mark the arrival of a new epoch.^ The medieval castle was 
in essence a fortress adapted mainly for defence ; the Italian mansion is in essence a 
residence, adapted mainly for the display of magnificence and wealth. ^ 

In France, this great revolution goes directly back to the influence of the Medici. 
Francois Premier began the Louvre and began Fontainebleau. With Louis XIII., the 
son of a Medici mother, both were practically complete. The long succession of high 
Mansard roofs and connecting galleries so well shown in Mr. Gardner’s admirable and 
characteristic drawing of the palace from the garden front, marks the very spirit and 
ideal of the French Renaissance—its splendour, its grandeur, its vastness of aim, its 
want of picturesque feeling, its love of the magnificent, its contempt of the simple, t e 
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natural, the merely beautiful. Imposing Fontainebleau extorts one’s admiration, it 
never attracts one’s love. 

The nucleus of the existing building thus dates back practically to the gay days of 
Francois Premier. It was he wdio rebuilt the chapel of St. Saturnin, and erected that 
magnificent pile of the Porte Doree, whose lavish display of glass in its broad-bayed 
window^s looks like a modern protest against the loopholes and embrasures of the 



middle ages. It 
was he, too, w^ho 
began the great 
Galerie des Fetes, 
afterwards com¬ 
pleted by Henri II., 
whose name it now 
bears, as well as 
the Galerie d’Ul- 
ysse, pulled down 
at a later date by 
Louis XV., to make 
room for the too 
numerous ladies of 
his Sybaritic court. 

It is to Francois 
equally that we 
owe the Cour 
Ovale, and the 
splendid Porte 
Dauphine or Bap¬ 
tistery wdiich serves 
as its gateway. 

The initial so 

familiar to all of 
us on the exquisite 
faqade of the oldest 
portion of the 
Louvre, reappears 
in many places on 
the gallery of the 
Cour de la Fon¬ 
taine. The only 
part of the gardens, 
recalling the Boboli 
or the villas of 
Florence, whichcan 
with certainty be 
ascribed to this 
earliest date, is 
that known as the 
Orangerie and the 
Parterre du Tibre. 

But the grotto of porte dauphine or baptistery. 

W'hat is now the 

Jardin Anglais was built by Franqois as a Salle de Bain for his favourite, the Duchesse 
D’litampes. Nothing now remains of that voluptuous retreat except the satyrs of 
the doorway and some torsos of rough sandstone worn out of all semblance of 
human limbs and muscles, and relegated to a place in the existing stables. 

As yet, however, the artistic impulse came entirely from Italy. Serlio, the 
architect, superintended the design ; painters and sculptors from beyond the Alps 
contributed the decorations. French art in those days was still feeble and nascent. 
Florence sent Leonardo da Vinci and Andrea del Sarto to the new palace at 
Fontainebleau ; the rising school of Mantua sent Primaticcio and Niccolo dell’ Abbate, 
whose artistic existence almost sums itself up in the work they performed here^. 
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GATEWAY LEADING INTO LA COUR DE HENRI 


Indeed, it is not too much to say that the pupils of Giulio Romano produced the 
profoundest effects upon the French Renaissance, and influenced every work of ^t 
of the entire period from the gallery of Francois Premier to the Rubens s m the 

Louvre. i r i 

The F, and the salamander of the founder of the palace, are to be lounci 

abundantly on many portions of his magniflcent erection. But the finest hall of all, 

the Salle des Fetes, 
bears now the name 
of Galerie de Henri 
II., though built by 
Frangois, because 
Henri decorated it 
in the garish taste 
of the time to 
meet the wishes of 
his mistress, Diane 
de Poictiers. This 
hall still remains the 
glory of Fontaine¬ 
bleau. Ninety feet 
long by thirty 
broad, and pro¬ 
fusely decorated, it ^ 
speaks in every part 
the taste of that 
gay and fantastic 
epoch. Ten colos¬ 
sal round arches 
form the bays of 
the windows ; five 
give upon the 
parterre, and five 
on the Cour Ovale. 
The ornate ceiling 
is divided into oc¬ 
tagonal panels, 
richly wrought in 
architrave, frieze, 
and cornice, and 
bearing in relief the 
intertwined initials 
of Henri himself 
and of the frail 
Diane. Primaticcio 
and Niccolo sup¬ 
plied the frescoes ; 
nameless Italian 
artists moulded the 
stucco fretv ork. 
The parquetry of 

the floor vies with the roof in magnificence. This gorgeous apartment may 
well recall the rooms of the gods in the Pitti Palace, and is only surpassed m 
elaborate over-ornamentation and profuseness of handicraft by the gaudy Galerie 

d’Apollon in the Louvre. ^ . i tt i r- 

When Henri 11 . died, mortally wounded in a tournament in the 1 alace Courts, 
many things fell with him—tournaments themselves amonpt others, and media 5 valism 
in France, and Diane de Poictiers. Catherine de Medici sent the favourite packing 
to her Chateau d’Anet, and bore rule herself in her stead in the half completed palace. 
The new king, Fran9ois II., was a true son of Fontainebleau. Here he was born in 
and here, a boy of seventeen, he married Mary Stuart, whom he left a girl- 
widow so shortly after, to exchange the luxurious joys of Fontainebleau for the 
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cramped closets of Holyrood, and the austerities of John Knox and his brother 
Calvinists. Under Charles IX., the work still went forward as before, and Primaticcio 
in his old age painted the frescoes of the Galerie d’Ulysse, afterwards ruthlessly 
destroyed under Louis XV. 

Beyond being born in the palace, Henri III. contributed as little to the history of 
Fontainebleau as to that of his dominions generally. But Henri IV. left no small 
mark of his masterful hand on the great growing pile whose overgrown area he well- 
nigh doubled. The Cour des Offices, the Cour des Princes, the Galerie de Diane, the 
balustrades in the Fountain Court, the decorations in the Chapel of the Holy 
Trinitv, the park with its grand canal and its ornamental waters, all date from the 
days of the greatest of the Bourbons. But the French Renaissance was now at its 
zenith. Married though he was to an Italian princess, Henri entrusted his work for 
the most part to native workmen. Paul Bril and Ambroise Dubois painted and 
decorated the greater part of the new halls ; the heads of Mercury, in the courtyard 
which still bears the name of Henri Quatre, admirably represented in Mr. Gardner’s 
charming drawing, are from the chisel of a later French sculptor, Gilles Gu6rin ; while 


THE HORSESHOE STAIRCASE. 


the simple but noble doorway which opens upon the Place d’Armes is the work of a 
local architect, Francois Jamin of Avon. , 

It was at Fontainebleau, too, that Marie de Medici gave birth to Louis XllL, who 
was baptized with his sisters under the quaint and ornate cupola of the Porte Dauphme, 
known ever since from that cause by the name of the Baptistery. To this one of its 
sons the palace owes its latest main additions. He it was who built the handsome 
horse-shoe staircase in the Cour des Adieux, the masterpiece of Lemercier, whose 
difficult perspective might well have tried the art of a less skilful pencil than that which 
here reproduces it. With that addition, the history of Fontainebleau practically ends. 
Events of importance in the annals of France took place there later ; but they are not 
events in the annals of Fontainebleau. The great pile as we know it was then real y 
complete ; it remains to us a vast museum of Renaissance art and Renaissance feeling. 
Subsequent ages have destroyed, or restored, or renovated, or tampered with it, but 
they have not added to it, and the reason is clear. Louis Quatorze created \ ersailles ; 
and the rise of Versailles was the downfall of Fontainebleau. 

Some few landmarks of its subsequent vicissitudes however are well known to 






















most of us. Louis Quatorze gilded it up, of course—what did not Louis gild? Le 
Notre laid out the gardens—where did not Le Notre spread his devastating gravel? 
Henrietta Maria of England took refuge here among her own people when Charles 
had lost his head ; Christina of Sweden made use of its hospitality as a capital 
opportunity to murder Monaldeschi. Few buildings, indeed, have seen so many 
historic events ; for here Louis Quatorze signed the Revocation of the Edict of 

Nantes which de¬ 
prived France at 
one blow of a million 
of citizens ; here 
Condd died ; here 
James 11 . consoled 
himself with the con¬ 
solations of a 
heavenly crown for 
the loss of an earthly 
one ; and here Peter 
of Muscovy got 
royally drunk after 
his wont with all his 
suite, and indulged 
in Russian horseplay 
in the ponds and gar¬ 
dens. Under Louis 
Quinze, of funest 
memory, the decad¬ 
ence began ; but 
still, as of old, princes 
feasted and drank, 
married and were 
given in marriage, 
under the high 
roofs of the palace. 
The king himself 
was united here to 
Maria Leczinska. 
But the earthquake 
was at hand, for 
Voltaire came to 
stay, and Jean 
Jacques Rousseau 
heard the court 
applaud his Devin du 
Village, Louis Seize,' 
good honest man, 
came often to hunt, 
but the Revolu¬ 
tion came too and 
OLD wELLj FONTAINEBLEAU. gutted the Palace. 

During Napoleon’s 

wars, it served as a barrack for prisoners. When Monarchy revived, Napoleon spent 
ten rnillions of francs in restoring and refurnishing it. Later on he used it as a prison 
for his spiritual father Pius the Seventh ; here he divorced Josephine, and here he 
lived with Marie Louise of Austria. Here too he signed his famous abdication, and 
reviewed a year later, in the self-same court, the grenadiers of the Hundred Days who 
bore him back to the Tuileries. There its memories end. What need to speak of 

lesser things that have happened since, and obscure the recollection of those great 

days in its history ? 
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teeapens ano^els.koeel anb fold their 
Sleep,babj^,sleep! 

^ith soiatbes of scented bay thy bed 
j3>y fi)ar^shan() at eve uias spread. 
@leep,bab^,sleep! 

'?lt Tvidniobt came the shepherds, the^y 
fDhom seraphs ujaKeried bu the oiau. 

gleep, baby,sleep! 

tl)ree tuners trom the Cast afar 
Cre damn came oyidedbya star. 

Bleep,babUj,sleep! 

®ieybrouc^hl thee yifts of qoldand c^pms 
R.icb orient pearls, pure diaderns. 

@leep,bdby,sleep! 

13ut thou ojho liest sluTnoberin^tbPre 
^^rlKlnc^of k.inc^s, earth, ocean, air. 

Bleep, baby, sleep! 

Bleep, babi^,sleep! Chesbepberds sinc^ 

^hrouob heaven,tbrouq,h eaTlh,hosannas 
Bleep,baby,sleep! 

Toh n f7^^Ln^ton,Symonds. 































































A CASTAWAY OF THE SOUTH. 

By gilbert PARKER. 

With Illustrations by C. J. STANILAND. 

5TAVE FLAVELLE had a strong- sense of humour. That was 
why his imprisonment .in New Caledonia for political crimes, in 
company with his friend and compatriot Henri Rochefort, had been 
relieved of some of its deadly ennui and despair. It was how he 
managed to make friends among the hberes and rkidivistes^ as among 
the officers and gendannes. It was why the corner of the island 
set apart for political prisoners, behind an ominous escarpment of 
sea and bayonets, was less dreary for all than it otherwise would 
have been ; why Junie Cavour or La Grive the Cricket, as she was called, the some¬ 
time keeper of the secrets of Monsieur le Commandant, laughed in his face at an 
inspection one day, patted him on the shoulder and called him ?/n beau garfo?i; why, 
perhaps, as a sequence, she came again under the very noses of the guards—for did 
she not always bear the Commandant’s permission to go wEere she listed ?—and said 
to him gaily and meaningly that the cage of the starling was not built for the 
eagle. It w^as why on the motionless, tropic sea, with but a cupful of water left 
for her, and no food at all for either, bereft of sail and helpless of arm, he had heart 
enough to say in a cheery, if thirstily arid voice : “Ah, Junie, ma cJibrie, you shall 
see ! There will be land or a ship to-morrow, or the next day, truly ! ” 

Junie Cavour sitting still and nerveless in the stern, only raised her head with a smiling 
languor, and waved her hand to her companion with an assent which was half protest, 
and said nothing. He continued : “ foi^ what a mother France is ! To-day she is the 
lover of those whom princes cherish ; to-morrow she cherishes those who hate princes. 
It is a strange nation. Yesterday Paris said : ‘ Voilct! The pen of Gustave Flavelle ; 
it is good’: Now with droll distress she cries, ‘Gustave Flavelle—ah, most 
execrable ! ’ Well, it is no matter .... I am free; that is much. Why am I 
free?—Because Junie Cavour made one, two, three, many, guards, so blind !—and 
put out to sea with me on the night of the great banquet at the Hotel du Gouver- 
7 ieur, Why was La Grive so minded to suffer the perils of the ocean, this thirst, this 
hunger, the sweating sun of the hurricane season, the malarial moon that pinches the 
face and leaves it glassy and cold, and the trembling chance of reaching land across 
these thousand leagues of misery, with Gustave Flavelle, the outlaw of France? Eh, 
bien^ that is a question which Gustave Flavelle cannot answer. He is only so grateful! 
He kisses his hand—there ! to Junie Cavour, and says, Alon sauveur!'' 
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La Grive, pale of lip and weary of eye, but striking, and pathetically handsome 
still, moved her fingers slowly over the waves of. her tawny hair, and with a wist¬ 
fully playful motion of the head, replied : “ You wish to know, vum ami ? Well, for 
one thing, because that was misery there for me too. Monsieur le Commandant—you 
thmk 1 Faugh ! I had him, so, around my finger. I was a power ; the greatest in 
New Caledonia. I thought power would bring happiness. Ah, ah, that was amusing ! 
Monsieur le Commandant was devoted—and jealous. Fie thought me wise in counsel, 
he applauded me when his foolish officers were stricken in their vanity—by me. But 
everything palled. I loved nothing of it. I hated them all, except the gendarmes 
and the prisoners. For one political prisoner I had much regret much. He 
gay and yet wise. He had been wise and yet gay.^ Years before I had laughed when 
he was folatre^ and cried when he was triste —in his books.^ That was when. . . . 
She paused ; her lustrous eyes fixed abstractedly on the sickly horizon before her. 



JUNIE TELLS HER STORY TO GUSTAVE. 


There was silence for many moments. Gustave Flavelle, with his elbows on his knees 
and his chin in his hands, watched her. At last he said: “Yes, La Grive, that 
was—when—when ? ” 

She slowly looked towards him, and replied: “When I was not La Grive. 
When I was young ; when I was an exile in England—it seemed like that to me ; 
when 1 earned my living by teaching good English girls what 7 iot to read in French. 

. . . Ah, how like farce it is ! . . . But they were sweet and noble and I was good 
then too. ... I taught them to read Gustave Flavelle. I wished some day that I might 
come to know him face to face, the young novelist: And I have. ... So you see ! ” 

She leaned back with a fluttering suspiration of breath and relapsed into silence. 
He shaded his eyes with his hand and scanned the circle of the horizon mechanically ; 
then he turned and said : “ What changed all that, Junie?” 

Her hands suddenly clenched, her large eyes glowed until the dark^ rims of suffer¬ 
ing round them were one with their dusky radiance. “Ah,” she said, “you have 
discernment—well! . . . You have seen the fountains at Versailles in the sun—I was 
like that ; the roses in the Bois de Boulogne on a fete day—that ; the song of the 
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birds in the Jardin des Plantes—that ; the golden stars that dance in June—all that. 
* • • what? But that is my story. You see the sky there, like a yellow shower 

of mist in_ plague time, and the red billows of the evil sun that roll through it ?— 
well, that is the background and the foreground of my life. But in New Caledonia 
they thought I was always gay because 1 laughed in their faces. . . . Bah ! . . . 
Do you know, mon ami, what it is to have a hot iron-band pressing in and in upon the 
heart, until there is no heart left at all; only a nameless ache ; a cold emptiness ? No, 
you do not; except as the poet. Ah, Gustave Flavelle, to think that I speak so to you ; 
and here ! . . . It is perhaps, because, we are near to death ? Ah! Yes. So. See, 
to the north, nothing but hateful sea and murrain sky ; the drip of equatorial poison, 
the sieve of fever. To the south, the east, the west, the same. Bieti, mon Gustave, 
would you not drink to death if we each had one glass of wine? ” 

He had drawn near to her. At her feet he looked up, a suffusing kindness over¬ 
coming the pale endurance of his face; and said: “Junie, 1 did not know you. 
I was gay but 7 iot wise, I only saw the flash of light, not the sun itself.” 

“So, Gustave, so. Because at first 1 sang to them; because I danced for them 
all—convicts, soldiers, prisoners, governor—they called me La Grive. But do you 
know what my father called me when 1 was a little child ? It was L’Alouette ; because 
he said I would soar, and sing, and ! . . . Mats, that was long ago and—and, mon ami, 

1 am, as you see, foolish—quite.” 

Strength had suddenly gone out of her; the rapt passion from her face, the tension 
from her fingers. 

“Poor Junie, poor La Grive!” the other said, and he took her listless hand 
tenderly : “ When we get to the land, ma cherie, you shall have the one rew'ard that 
the outlaw can g'ive ; on my soul ! ” 

Her eyes swarmed with flying thoughts for an instant, and then the joy of them 
faded again, and she said very softly : 

“ What would you do, Gustave, what would you do for La Grive ? ” 

A swift struggle appeared in his eyes and then he was about to reply with faintly 
smiling lips , but she touched his sunken cheek with her forefinger and whispered : 

“Gustave, mon enfatit, I know the thought that fought with another in you for a 
moment; what sacrifice for you it told. I used to sing a song, ah so lightly, at the 
Cafe Papillon ! What you would do is in it:— 


God bless all maidens fair, but most 
The jailor’s daughter gay ; 

She who in youth’s sweet pity 
Struck all my bonds away ; 


And should I e’er return to Nantes, 
ril wed her yea or nay: 

Gai fahiron falurette I 
I’ll wed her yea or nay— 

Gai falttro 7 i dofide I ” 


“Gustave, mon brave I you would do that. Just for the moment that thought 
came to you. It was noble. But I know. There is one in France, young, beautiful 
and good—you see I was Monsieur le Commandant’s censor there !—You will marry 
her some day. But that this thing was in your mind for me, for La Grive—-it is great \ 
it is like Christ. . . . Ah, but so for me to crown the headlands of your life with the 
wrecker’s fire—No, that is not Junie Cavour. . . . But, I am so thirsty ! My throat 
my tongue are lire, altogether ! ” 

Gustave Flavelle took the water-bag, nearly empty now, and with compassionate 
words poured out a few teaspoonfuls of water in a cup, and handed it to her. She 
seized it greedily and put it to her lips, but at the moment paused, and looked at her 
companion, whose eyes were on the cup with an involuntary covetousness of thirst. 
Yet even then he was smiling that she should have the water. “No, no,” she 
said, “ I will not, unless you also drink, mon enfant, I will die first. We must be the 
same in this, you and I ; not man and woman, but soldier and soldier. You know I 
fought at Voulari. I was wounded. You can see, if you roll up this sleev^e, the spear 
thrust^ of a native. Well, if you do not drink, neither shall 1 . . . . Ah, but you 
must, she continued with playful pathos : “ La Grive always is obeyed.” The 
words were said very slowly, for her throat was painfully dry. Without a word Gustave 
poured out a mere drop of water in a cup and raised it with such a courtesy as one 
might use at an emperor’s banquet : “ To the hour when we kiss the shore of Aus¬ 
tralia,” he said : “To that hour with you, Junie ! ” 

They smiled ; but that smile was so charged with destiny that a great artist would 
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have immortalized himself to have painted it and them as they drank. They smiled ! 
Others so stricken, so compassed about with peril, might become mere animals athirst 
and ahunger, mere unkempt haggard beings broken on the wheel of disaster : not so 
they. Their tragedy had comedy too ; their pallor, a smile ; their desolation, a 
relieving light of inner and airy stoicism : both throwing back with sportive fingers the 
cowl from the head of Death. ... La Grive in her great exhaustion sleeps. 

There is no wind to fill a sail if they had one. In the dank stillness Gustave Flavelle 
attempts once more to row, first covering La Grive’s face with her cloak to protect her 
from the maddening tropic moon ; but his oars only feebly catch the phosphorescent 
sea • the water, like molten silver, drops heavily from them. At last with laborious 
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breath he lays the oars aside and says : “No, Gustave Flavelle ; it is no use. It is all 
the luck of God now : a wind with a ship, or death.” 

That night, another day, another night and another morning comes : and still they 
are derelict and alone. No not alone. The sea is peopled with phantoms that beckon 
them downward to the noisome depths. The last drop of \yater is long gone. 
Their dim eves stare out of piteous caverns. La Grive is only just alive ; her com¬ 
panion kneels beside her, his eyes still scanning the horizon for a sail or steamship : 
she talks of flowing brooks and flowers and birds ; of dancing at the Cafe Papillo 7 i^ 
of the fight at Voulari. Once she said with slow scornful smile : “No, Monsieur le 
Commandant, no, mo7i ami. It cannot be. I will laugh with you, sing with you, drink 
with you, rule your country—but never that I . . . cJmt^ you do not know La Grive. 
We are good comrades : you need me in the Government. Tss ! That is enough 
quite.” Then after a long pause, in which hot tears hung on her lashes, she whispered 
to Gustave Flavelle, with no knowledge of who he was in her eyes : “ Hush, Monsieur 
le Commandant, I will tell you something. You know Gustave Flavelle, the patriot 
prisoner?—There, that is different—where one loves.” Her companion looked at her 
with consummate pity and tenderness, and he murmured brokenly : “ The poor Junie. 
Is it so, ma cJierie t Well it is good to know as one dies that some one cares. 
His head sank down beside hers in a partial swoon. How long* he lay there he 
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could not tell. He was brought to consciousness by feeling a cool breath of air 
blow over him. He staggered to his feet. There was a wind, and, O God be thanked ! 
there was a vessel on the horizon with wide-stretched sails. He seized La Grive’s arm 
and cried: “Junie, Junle, a sail, a sail!” It came nearer, nearer. Yes they 
must have been seen. But the long minutes pass and the black pirate-looking craft 
does not pause, does not turn from its course. ... It passes them. In vain Gustave 
Flavelle waves his signal feebly. In vain ! “ Compassionate God I ” he said, “they 

pass us by 1 ” Even so. The forms that crowd the bows of the swart ship grew 
fainter, fainter. Junie Cavour falls on her knees. “ Merciful Jesu,” she said, “ wilt 
Thou not save Gustave Flavelle, the patriot, and the pitiful La Grive ? One cannot 
die, so. Ah, mother of God ! ” 

But the swift vessel sailed sardonically on. Was such a thing ever heard of before ? 
That awful hospitality of the sea, which levels to one common and heart-grappling 
degree, the mighty merchantman or steel-clad cruiser with the humblest fishing-smack 
—to be so belied and renounced here ! Could anything be more inhuman ? 

That was what Tom Stormont gentleman-digger from one of the islands of the 
New Hebrides, who had by merest accident secured a passage on this doubtful boat, 
asked of the swarthy-faced captain and the detestable mate of the Swallow; and 
asked it with such determination in his look that any one could have seen him to be a 
man of mickle might of will. “Great Heavens,” he said “you’re not going to 
leave that derelict to its fate ? ” 

“ I stop for nothing or nobody ” was the ruffianly reply. “ I had my orders to do 
one thing, and one thing I’m going to do. I’ve enough on hand, to look after these 
niggers, without turning the Swalloiv into a life-boat and hospital.” 

Tom Stormont set his teeth grimly. He looked to where the kidnapped natives 
were jabbering and making excited protest towards the derelict; he scanned 
the possibilities for compassion in the sulky mate’s face; he glanced towards 
three seamen who had drawn near and were sullenly regarding their chief. He made 
up his mind instantly what to do. “Captain Gaskell,” he said, in a voice ringing 
with power. “You must stop and pick up those castaways. You’re a ‘black- 
birder,’ a buccaneer of human flesh and blood ”—he pointed towards the natives 

_“ but, so help me God, I don’t believe any other pirate that ever lived would do so 

scurvy a trick as this. Stop the craft, I say 1 ” 

Two armed men who acted as guards over the natives, at a respectful distance, 
stood still in expectation ; the natives crowded upon the barriers which kept them 
from the after part of the ship ; the sailors’ eyes were on Tom Stormont : He recog¬ 
nized the fellow-feeling in them. Captain Gaskell’s mouth opened and shut with a 
mumbling sound, like that of a hound when it snatches at the unbroken flesh of the 
fox which it has quarried, and his yellow teeth showed savagely behind his red beard. 
With a roll of curses he said to the sailors : “ Carry him below and put him in irons.” 

For this Tom Stormont was prepared. The sailors stood still. He knew they 
would. He suddenly presented a revolver at the captain’s head. “If they stir, 
you are a dead man,” he said. “ Give the order to bring the Swallow round, and send 
a boat to pick up those castaways.” 

A murmur of approbation came from the sailors. The captain looked at the mate, 
who stood surlily neutral, and then, pale to his foaming lips, gave the order. ^ The 
sailors obeyed with alacrity. But while one movement of a tragedy was drawing to 
a close, by the rescue of Gustave Flavelle and Junie Cavour, another was beginning. 
Through the strange pantomime that had just been enacted, the natives were growing 
to a knowledge of what kind of demon had brought them away from their island 
homes. The spirit of rebellion and revenge was born in their black bosoms, even 
before the castaways were brought on board, and their hands clasped by those of Tom 
Stormont who, not to speak it profanely, was henceforth to be to the patriot, and. La 
Grive, like Him who came out of Edom, mighty to save. 


H. 

For Tom Stormont the situation was fraught with danger of a kind. But his 
safety lay in the fact that the sailors were friendly to him. Captain Gaskell had only 
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the vagabond mate with him in his ugly venom, and even this compatnotship of evil 
was in peril, through his having been too free in his curses regarding the lack ot 
support at the time of the rescue. The loyalty of a drinking villain is ever an 
uncertain quantity. So the captain considered it wiser not to let loose a 
fury that might turn and rend him. Besides, he was fully aware that the halt 
starved natives, poisoned now by the belief that they were being taken to an evi 
doom, were seething to revolt. He had been too long on the way from the New 
Hebrides, the Swallow had been becalmed for days, and provisions were now nearly ■ 
exhausted. A half-dozen well-armed men might keep a hundred unarmed natives at 
bay, but Captain Gaskell had awakened to the unpleasant knowledge that halt at least 
of these hundred had kniyes or native weapons, in the shape of spear-points. He 
watched them closely ; as closely as he watched Tom Stormont who m his turn was- 
vio-ilant. With this wind for two days more, these half-fed natives and their 
suggestive demonstrations would be inside the Great Barrier Reel and on the coast ot 

Australia. But those two days ! , . , t- r u • 

Already Tom Stormont and Gustave Flavelle were triends. The Englishman in 
past days had known well of the literary and political work of the other, and the 
Lmour 'of companionship was soon welded. Tom Stormont asked no qi^stions 
concerning Junie Cavour. He knew simply that it was through her the French¬ 
man had escaped. On the evening of the third day after the rescue he said, however, 
in the course of a long talk : “ I was in Noumea for a day a couple of years ago. 
They talked much then of a woman called La Grive, who appeared to carry the co ony 

in the palm of her hand. Governor and all.” , . • u- 1 ifV, 

His astonishment was pronounced when the other, emphasising his ^mark w 
puffs of cigarette smoke, coolly nodded towards the spot where Junie Cavour was 
making a picture of dramatic sugpstiveness as she movelessly watched the sinking, 

sun, and replied, “ is La Grive. „ . , ^ ” He 

“ She, Monsieur Flavelle ! She, La Grive 1 You astound me. Why-— He 
paused ; for at that instant he heard the loud snarl of voices behind them, and turning, 
L saw the mate staggering across the deck with drunken gesture. Behind hnn was 
the captain. A name was bandied between the two with menace on the one hand, 
with growls of profane defiance on the other. Yet why should that name bring Tom 
Stormont swiftly to his feet ? Why should it cause Junie Cavour to turn sharply and 
amazedly round ? Why should it send the mate with frenzied gesticulation down the 

hatchwayinstant Stormont, with grim, inquiring face, was by the captain’s sid^e 

“To whom are these natives consigned? In other words, whose boat is this, and 

who pays you for stealing these islanders ? ’ he asked. . a- ott-omrit t,-, 

CapLin Gaskell looked Tom Stormont up and down with an ineffective attempt to 
be overwhelming and gruffly said : “ So you’d like to know the name of the J. P. that s 
Toin- to put you behind th'e bars for mutiny, eh? You’re hankering to know who 
fwns these niggers, and this Swallow, and the biggest sugar-plantation, and a third of 
one of the fattest gold-mines in Queensland ? Well theft take Rothsay Hecklar in 

your throat and see how you like it ; ” and the ruffian walked aft. j,. thrust 

^ Tom Stormont said that name over and over to himself with his hands thrust 
deep down in his pockets. His lips were curled in contempt; there was the fret 
of battle in his eyes. The sound of some one breathing hard caused him at last to 
look up and he^saw La Grive standing before him, her face radiating suppressed 
excitement and a wan smile of discovery on her lips. Their eyes were set to one long 
penetrative look, and then a triumphant glance of knowledge the woman close 

to the Efto-lishman. She scanned his face closely, and with a shuddering sigh she said . 
“ Ah monsieu!"tt is so strange ! I had not remembered you until now : And ye^your 
face has haunted me ever since you rescued us. Since you rescued us, monsieur ffiat 
is so strano-e too. You, Rothsay Hecklar’s enemy ! You do not remembei me. No. 
You never'”knew me. But that night you arrived from America, I saw you near his 
house in London when they came out together, he and she—Rothsay Heckffir and 

Sladeline Boyer his wife”. . . . She threw her head back as does a deer vvhen it fac^^^^^ 

pursuers, and her teeth closed with suggestion of animal malison. Tom Stormont 
dazedly rogarded her as she continued : “ You watched them drive ^way. You were 
stunned, bewildered. In crossing the street a hansom knocked you ^own J ° 
your pocket a letter fell—a letter to him. I picked it up and—kept it. And then y 
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What will you do You are poor—eh, is it 


His wife is yours 
-I know.” . 


he stole both from you— 
. She touched his breast 


came and carried you away. I tried to follow but I was weak and ill and could 

.And then, do you know what they did with me ? They arrested me in the 

streets. They said that I had too much wine—oh how they lied, the English beasts 1 
1 hey could not tell when a woman’s brain is turned and her heart is broken. I was 

m the hospital for a long time. ... The years have passed and so I am here and you 
are here, Monsieur Tom Stormont! ’ 

Gustave Flavelle had withdrawn from them at La Grive’s first words. These were 
confidences which he felt he had no right to share. Tom Stormont said with a 
deprecating gesture : “ I believed in him. We were friends.” 

V yes I kncnv. You went away to California together, after gold. You found 

It at last—much. But then you were taken ill of fever at a lonely spot in the Sierras 
He abandoned you and carried the money with him. Some Indians found vou and 
you recovered, after a long time. You came back to England to find hirn rich of 
course and—though it was not of course—married to the girl who had promised to be 
your wife, the good Madeline Boyer. ... He had made her to believe that he had 
nursed you till you died-he was sure you /lati died !-and she without love married 

Eno!v Z.l yoT'lL A ' O'- 

Seas ^ wreck her life ; and I spared him too and came to the South 

^‘But now, but now, monsieur! 

. not so ? ” 

‘‘Yes I am poor.” 

“ Well he has money : it is yours, 
and he killed you. Yes, he killed your life 
with her forefing’er gfently. 

Tom Stormont looked at her half-wonderingly, half-pityingly, for he felt that she 
had some tale of ill on her own behalf to unfold. “And you,’’ he said, “ what do 
you expect from this ? Wherein lies your wrong;. La Grive ^ ” 

«i 7 °'^ call me that! . . . Wherein lies my wrong, monsieur?” 

She shook her head back with a laugh, but her eyes were afire. She leaned for 
XnfXT a mast wearily : then she continued : “ He lied to me at the first so 

s,rossl3 .—but that is no matter now. I was alone; I loved him then. That was 
something was It not, to be loved with a first love, altogether? . . . I was foolish and 
} oung. 1 liked power and money—many things. I was ambitious. ... He did not 
keep his word. .1 did not care so much of the wrong—the world was bright and 
he was kind—until my child was born. . . . Ah, monsieur, it was so sweet. I could 
have died of that happiness. But then rose the thought of the days to come. 

All at once, I waked to the great aching misery. I saw its life—a girl—nameless ' I 

hardened my heart. I told him that he must be true for the baby’s sake, the little 

Faustine. . . Mats! I learned then how cruel a man can be. I saw that he hated 

T flower of my life. One night I was taken suddenly ill and nearly died. 

LrdThe ‘ m “e would know. . . . When I became conscious 

iT h.t dead, that I had accidentally 

smothered it—oh what a devil was in him ! . . . I knew that if I were mad as a 
thousand devils like his, I could not hurt Faustine. . . . Well at last I suspected 
another wrong to me, and on that night when you discovered him I discovered also 
tne wrong. . I had not known that he had married, until then. . . . When I 
recovered they had left England. One day a message came to me from a dying 

was a maid who was in the house when Faustine was 
yes, killed by Rothsay Hecklar, her father—ah ! Mon Dieu ! The woman 
came back one swift instant from death to tell me that much ; but only that much ' 

. . . And so you see ! ^ 

him^°hpr^\°n"'°i"^‘’L'‘ immedmtely reply. Something very like a sob was choking 
him , her story had been told with such searching pathos. She saw this and with a 
tremulous motion of the hand towards him said : “ I have told you all so, because I 
Heaven-for one of us ; which one ?-ah'; Monsieu’r Stormc^it 
wav . u'Tr Gustave, great-in a different 

there ^ 'T"' f 7 °“ will be silent over 

“Slent 1- ® '^hich Australia lay: 

aiin ’’ ^ of this once 
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Tom Stormont slowly replied: “You have told me your history. Well I am 
sorry. It only makes me hate Jiim the more. But we will not speak of this ag’ain, 
Mademoiselle—if you please.” 

But Junie Cavour saw before her a vista of fateful event. There should appear a 
new heaven and a new earth for at least two of the children of men. But in that new 
heaven and new earth she knew she would have no part or lot. She only smiled at 
that prescient thought 
and said to her com¬ 
panion : “Yes, mon¬ 
sieur, we will speak of 
it just once again, 
and then, not at all. 

I have told you so 
much, I will tell you 
more. It is best so. 

You will understand. 

Gustave Flavelle, the 
patriot, there—well 
he is noble. He would 
sacrifice himself for 
me ; that is the poet 
in him. He shall not, 
monsieur, but it is 
beautiful to think ot 
for a moment; it is 
Heaven—quite. . . . 

Pai'doii / Pardo 7 i ! that 
I speak so much, 
but. . . . Ah what is 
that ? ” ,she ' added 
sharply. 

From the native 
quarter there oame 
muttering sounds like 
the growls of wild 
beasts. Tom Stor¬ 
mont had been so 
long among the 
Polynesians that he 
caught instantly at a 
sense of danger. He 
ran forward. Among 
the natives was the 
mate blinded with 
drink. He was pour¬ 
ing out liquor from a 
bucket and handing 
it to the islanders. 

The stalwart digger 
sprang over among 

them, seized the ^ ^ ^ 

bucket and hurled it into the sea. Then he endeavoured to push the mate att. But 
the wretch was mad with drink ; and bloodthirsty. He turned to the savages, and in 
a few words of their own language, raised them to murderous frenzy like his own. 
Tom Stormont retreated swiftly aft, calling for the guard to stand steady—which they 
did not do—and to the captain and sailors to arm. La Grive, he drew swiftly back. 
To the captain, Tom Stormont said : “ Don’t fire yet. Let me do what I can first. 

Six rifles were levelled. The natives in their onward movement paused. Even six 
death-dealing weapons are awkward for a hundred men to face at the start. The 
sayages suddenly changed their plan of action. ^ They pushed the mate before them 
and held their knives over him menacingly. This instantly sobered him. Sane now, 


‘•AND NOW SHE WAS DANCING ON THE DECK. 
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he grew lividly still with fear. ‘‘ More drink, more food! ” the blacks shouted. 
It was at this moment that Tom Stormont, notwithstanding the captain’s curs¬ 
ing determination to fire, stepped between the natives and the rifles, coolly drew 
his tobacco pouch from his pocket, and quickly yet not flurriedly filled his 
pipe, walking steadily towards the foremost Polynesian, and looking him in the 
eye unconcernedly as he did so. He knew the calibre of this race; harmless 
enough when not roused ; fiendish when the lust of fighting was on them. His easy 
intrepidity dazed them for a moment. He spoke to them words of good-fellowship, 
and the sentiments were given interesting emphasis : he held the now lighted 
pipe to the mouth of this foremost native. There was an instant’s sullen gravity, 
then the mouth slowly opened and the pipe-stem went in. This done, he took 
sorne cigarette papers from his pocket, rapidly rolled one and handed it to another 
native motioning him to light it at the fiery pipe. Others quickly followed, and as the 
natives received the gifts they put their weapons in their lava-lavas or laid them 
aside. A spell was on them. In this brief strangely-won truce, the mate began to 
creep away. Tom Stormont saw the danger and in a low tone commanded him 
to be still for a little longer. But the fellow was in terror of his life and only 
quickened his movements. There were ominous sounds from some of the yet un- 
iDribed natives, and an upraised knife showed that a critical moment had arrived. But 
just at the supreme apex of doubt, and when Tom Stormont felt that lives were 
hanging by a gossamer thread, one of the natives called to the others with a wide- 
eyed chuckle. “ See ! see ! ” he said. 

There on the deck between the natives and the rifles was La Grive ! She had in¬ 
stantly seen the danger as the intrepidity, of Tom Stormont’s scheme, to save 
the mate. It flashed through her mind at the same time, how once in the forest 
of New Caledonia, before the fight at Voulari, she had saved her own life as well as 
that of the Commandant and his aide-de-camp by her dancing—dancing that had 
turned the heads of London one year : how the natives had been so overcome that 
they made her a chieftess by rubbing her arm, lanced with a spear-point, against the 
bleeding shoulder of a great chief. 

And now she was dancing on the deck of the Swallow / 

“ Put up your rifles, gentlemen-executioners,” said Tom Stormont to himself, 
as he pushed the rnate aft with his boot : ‘‘ There will be no bloodshed to-day.” 

To dance well is as great an achievement in the eyes of a Polynesian, as to be 
dexterous in the accumulation of gory heads in battle. 

From the first instant La Grive caught and held the gaping attention of the natives. 
There was something diabolically beautiful in the dramatic intensity of this dancing. 
It was not only sensuous grace; notmere bending and swaying ; but splendid poetic 
strength, magnificent nervous meaning, superb aplomb ; the daring rhapsody of a 
glorious Maenad. There in the tropic sunset, on a suddenly becalmed sea, with the 
sails idly flapping for an accompaniment, she danced hatred, and evil, and blood¬ 
thirstiness away. Now it was the tense pose of one who would defy the stars 
in their courses, now the faint roll of musketry from her vivid feet. The move¬ 
ments of armies was in the lissome breadth of her fine gesture; the gayest, 
weirdest fantasies of a master-musician were in the enchanting, rhythm of her sway¬ 
ing body ; the rapt exultation of one who was drunken with pure oxygen was in her 
impassioned face. A black wandering sea-bird circled overhead, and brown humanity 
crouched conquered before her. The captain’s yellow teeth were clenched to one 
unmoving grin of fascination. An ecstasy possessed her. She swung, she whirled, 
she^ panted with beaming life ; she laughed. Swifter, swifter !—More and more in¬ 
toxicating !—But let us leave her there triumphing ! 


III. 

The Swallow sailed into a natural and unfrequented harbour of the Queensland 
coast in the friendly gloom of a cloudy evening, and her passengers and dusky freight 
were safely landed. Tom Stormont and La Grive were prepared, if not willing, to 
see Rothsay Hecklar, the planter and slaver there ; but only his agent was present. 
To-night the natives were to be housed in some rude huts, and to-morrow started on 
their march across the hills to “ Lebanon,” the plantation, where Madeline Hecklar, 
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once Madeline Boyer, ruled her household in a stately, neutral way, uninter¬ 
preted of those about her, unreadable even to her husband ; strangely change 
from the warm-faced, frank-thoughted girl who had bade Tom Stormont God-speed in 
his quest for gold, years ago. A shadow was in her life; her gift of wise, 
yet not oppressive, reticence, was the chief outlined evidence of it. The only other 
apparent testimony was the sleepless eyes that watched the misty moon wheel away 
behind the hills, and the Southern Cross fade into the morning; and the slow 
lips that murmured hidden thoughts to the waves of a coral sea ; but these things 
were not seen by any eye save God’s. She distrusted her husband. She knew some 
evil had been done her, but she could not surely define it, and she had naught by 
which to accuse. She also had come to know that his character was unworthy ; and 
that there was some dark thing in his life. But what ? . . 

Once he had dared to tax her with cherishing a memory that was not in keeping 
with her wifely duty ; but he was met by such a vehemence of suggestive and icy scorn, 
that he never repeated his offence. He had bought a hoped-for happiness at a 
tremendous cost. Fate held a lien on his existence. Foreclosure must occur. It was 
peculiar that he felt no shiver of warning pass through him at the moment when 
Gustave Flavelle appeared in his doorway, delivering a note of introduction that the 
agent, at the harbour, of the Swallow had given him. On the advice of La Grive, 
the Frenchman had told the agent just who he was—no criminal, no coninct, no 
enemy of the morality of the Anglo-Saxon dispensation, but a gentleman ot trance, 
companion of Henri Rochefort and F 41 ix Rastoul, sent hugger-mugger out ot his 
native country to rot in a savage island of the South. At Lebanon he could wai , 
she said, until money came ; until through the aid of sympathizers m SjMney, he could 
sail again for Europe. She was sure that Rothsay Hecklar would be flattered by the 
association ; besides, she insisted, it suited her that Gustave Flavelle should find his 
home for a time at Lebanon. And since Gustave Flavelle had views m his chivalric 
heart regarding La Grive, which as yet he did not make definitely clear to her, he 
consented to seek a position of Rothsay Hecklar. It was as she said. The planter, 
slave-dealer, murderer as he was, had sensibilities of a pleasing kind, like many 
another of his class. He was far from averse to having in his employ, as under- 
manas^er, the famour French novelist and politician. ^ . ... , 

Gustave Flavelle did not hide from the planter the fact that he owed his escape to 
a woman whom he had left in a hut in the hills near the H^ron Falls, and to whom he 
was attached by all the ties of gratitude and—affection This apin was on the advice 
of La Grive. The Frenchman told the story airily. To the planter it seemed like a 
page out of Balzac : and he inwardly determined to see to some purpose the rescuer 

of this newly-made under-manager. . , . , ■ 

“ You see, monsieur,” said Gustave Flavelle, finishing his tale, ^^it is quite a - 
ing but ah, monsieur,” and he shook his finger in mock reproof, I am afraid you 
wifi have to change the command of the Swallow if you desire to preserve its stainless 
reputation : I have much feat that the invitations to travel, which its Captain issues to 
the natives of the Islands, are not of the kind encouraged by Government—so, truly 

.... Oh, pardon me, momsieur, champagne? . . . Is it not 

so at what I say of the Swallow .'—Is it not unwise, that you give you^r employe ?haim 
pao-ne’ . . if you insist then. So I drink. . . . Eh, what is that, monsieur 

To"my charming and intrepid companion and rescuer! . . f 

you honour me much. . . . Dc grace, a moment. I desire to add to y°ur toast . To 
the auspicious moment when monsieur has the honour of meeting mademoiselle . She 
L a Xt woman, monsieur, you will see that-quite Love, wisdom, comedy 
trao-edv—it is all in her : the full ellipse of life ; the perihelion of all the planets of joy 
and sukring. Monsieur, once agaiii: To the hour when you have the honour to meet 

TheTrenchman laughed, eyes and mouth, as he =^tood m the shade of Ae wranda^^ 
and Rothsav Hecklar did not see the boding something behind the laugh , but Macleli e, 
the wffe,Ttha m^^ glancing from tht window, did. She caught the ring of s^arp 
scorn ; ihe fine rapier point of hate touched the nerves of her , ^"^^ndl 1 fe 

drew to wonder what part this man was to play or had played her husband 

The time came when the impression faded, but it had its superin- 

And so it was that Gustave Flavelle began a brief career f ^ 

tended the pacific breaking-in of the natives who had made life momentarily excitin^ 
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on the Swallow: He also made Rothsay Hecklar delicately and covertly to understand 
that a compact of silence was safest for both, since if one was a refugee from the 
Government of France, the other was open to the practices of the law in Australia, 
through kidnapping natives. And Captain Gaskell did not, for obvious reasons, have 
Tom Stormont arrested as he had threatened. Tom Stormont on the contrary secured 
employment as Assistant District Engineer on a railway that was being built across 
the hills, and along the precipitous sides of the Hebron Gorge. Junie Cavour, as 
Gustave Flavelle said, had found a humble home in a mountain hut. She lives a life 
of mingled joy and tragic apathy. There is a smother at her heart, despite the gay 
woids that lise to her lips whenever Gustave Flavelle comes to see her, bringing as 
he often does, Tom Stormont. 

Altogether there was^ something about her beautifully sardonic ; something so 
splendidly irregular, so vivid, so mentally certain, so lightning-like in the sweep of the 


HE CAME UPON MADELINE THE WIFE, SEATED BY THE RIVER SIDE.” 


elements of her nature. Life in her was concentrated along- the narrow clefts of im¬ 
possible mountains ; on the copings of dizzy cliffs. Hers was the sure foot of the 
chamois the daring heart of the wapiti, the reckless glory of the cassowary as it 
sweeps down the rattling side of a canyon. She stood on precipitous peaks of life as 
calmly secure for the moment, as indomitably nerved, as when she rode the horse 
of Assistant-Engineer Tom Stormont along a pathway of Red Bluff where never 
horse had trod before ; betwixt a river-chasm on one side and a great excavation for 
a bridge on the other. A partridge whirring in the trees, a snake starting from the 
wild-pumpkin vines, a rolling and obtrusive stone, a nervous horse—and both woman 
and animal would be no more. What feared she? She was forcing the elements of 
life into one swift pulsation, one brief scene of activity. How else had she sat before a 
nest of death-adders at the Cave of Cries in Hebron Gorge and painted them as they 
writhed? How else seized one by the neck and held it, as with her brush she 
sought the colours of its breast? 

there was something almost grotesquely fateful in the train of coincidences which 
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had converged here from wide points in the Compass of the World ; and many a time 
Tom Stormont thought upon them. There was to him a gloomy fascination in being 
near his Lost Paradise, his hand almost upon the traitor who had left him shipwreck 
with the wild sea booming down the hatchways of his life ; and who might now after 
all these years, at any moment stand before him. He never could rid himself of the 
thought of that retribution which La Grive had faintly prophesied, however it was to 
come !—for might not harm come to her—to the only woman he had ever loved ? He 
longed for one look at Madeline, one sight of her in her home. He permitted Gustave 
Flavelle to tell him but little, though the Frenchman lacked not a willing and 
sympathetic listener in Junie Cavour. At last on a day in which he knew through 
Gustave Flavelle that Rothsay Hecklar would not be at home he went to Lebanon. 
He came upon Madeline the wife, seated by the riverside. She did not see or hear 
him. He was hidden in the pines a few paces from her. With tears in her voice she 
was reading aloud that rare and beautiful tale in verse. Convict Once. She stopped 
many times and looked round as though something in her presence troubled her. At 
last she took a piece of paper and wrote on it swiftly, freely. She then copied what 
she had written and laid the first slip on the rough seat beside her. After a moment’s 
thought she rose and began to walk slowly away. Tom Stormont stole quietly out, 
picked up the paper she had left, and returned to his hiding-place just in time, for she 
came back to get the paper. When she saw that it was gone, she looked round 
timidly and her hand pressed her heart. With fear in her sad eyes she disappeared 
among the trees. She did not see a strong man lean his head against a tree with a sob 
rattling in his throat. This is what he had read :— 

“If thou art dead I pray thee come not near me, 

For living, I, the parting word have said ; 

If thou canst hear, c; noblest spirit, hear me! 

Touch not my presence now, if thou art dead. 

“ I would be strong, be faithful, and enduring ; 

Fret at no chain, accuse not, nor despair ; 

Strain at no hope, bend to no light alluring ; 

Nor memory cherish, for that thou art there. 

“ If thou art dead, have pity ; see, I tremble ! 

I dare not love thee. Love, so sore bestead ; 

I would be true, though he, though all, dissemble— 

Why wakens so my heart, IF thou art dead ” 

These words were in Tom Stormont’s mind the next day when he stood in the office 
doorway of the Sunburst gold-mine at the entrance to Hebron Gorge, waiting for the 
manager, whom he had sought on business. Two men were emerging from a shaft 
before him. Suddenly there was a sharp cry from one of them. They had forgotten 
that Rothsay Hecklar," one of the directors, was below'inspecting a new lead—and the 
fuse for the blasting had been lighted 1 The name of Rothsay Hecklar rankled 
through the summer air to Tom Stormont as he ran towards the shaft. He under¬ 
stood on the instant. The men dared not venture to save the imperilled man. Tom 
Stormont swiftly stepped into the cage and gave orders to lower away. ^ In spite of 
protestations on the part of the miners the cage was lowered and^ it disappeared : 
while faces above waited in dreadful suspense for an explosion—which never came 1 
At length there was the signal to haul up, and soon Tom Stormont and Rothsay 
Hecklar appeared above the surface, the one calm and austere, and holding in his hand 
an inch of fuse—the one inch that had been between the planter and his doom ; the 
other, downcast, and with a look of sullen shame in his eyes. Without a word they 
parted. What was said, what was done, at that meeting in the grim solitude of the 
tunneled earth, with death quivering from its impotent attack at the feet ot these two 
men, one the wronged the rescuer, the other the wronger and the rescued, lies hidden 
in their own hearts and in the silences which are not of earth. 

The evening of that day La Grive had a notable interview with Gustave Flavelle, 
who had ridden up from the. plantation. She told him that several times Rothsay 
Hecklar had tried to see her—of course without knowledge of her identity : that she 
had avoided him, but that she had determined to see him now. Gustave Flavelle with 
a sudden premonition of evil, tried to dissuade her from her purpose, and proposed 
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that they should leave for the south, now that money from his sympathisers had 
come, to seek some quiet spot where they could live their lives free from turmoil, and 
spend their days in security, untouched by the arrows of persecution, unvexed by the 
passion of reveng’e : “ Junie, ma chh’ie^'^ he said, “ is it worth while now—your hatred? 
You have me. Would you kill him ? Is that it ? ” 

She was silent for a moment and then she said : ‘‘Gustave, it is my whim. . . . 
But you need not fear. I will not kill him as you think, 7iot as you thmk. That would 
not be pleasant for you in memory, 7 no 7 i a 77 ii. To kill him would part us ; it would be 
good for you, but the thought of a stab or a bullet-wound would be vulgar quite. . 
Mais, my Gustave, I wish to say something to you. I know that you should go to 
Europe—into the great world. I know that there is some one who waits for you, and 

mourns that you come 
not. Bie 7 i^ you will 
not go. Why ? Be¬ 
cause you are so good. 
You think of La 
Grive. You cannot 
go and take her with 
you. You will not 
desert her. . . . Ah ! 
Ah ! Gustave do not 
kiss me so. Your 
arm is so strong. . . . 
Hush. You must 7 iof 
say that. You must 
be true to yourself, 
to France. Chut! You 
must forget Junie. I 
followed you because 
I was tired of that life 
there. Well I am here. 
We are good friends. 
Is not that enough ? 
We will part so—• 
soon.” 

He interrupted her : 
“No, no, Junie 

Cavour, I know your 
“DROPPED ON HER KNEES AT HIS SIDE.” heart. It shall be as I 

wish. You risked 

your hte tor me ! All for me—” a smile was set in a fine firmness on his face— 
and I swear to you that I will not leave you. But you shall go with me not as 

Junie Cavour, but as Junie F-” She put her fingers with tremulous solemnity 

on his lips, interrupting the word : “ Mo 7 i Dieu ! Hush ! ” she said, “ but you shall 
not, my Gustave.” 

Her eyes were moist. She suddenly shook back her hair from her brow, 
drevy away from him quickly, slightly lifted her skirts with a smile as pathetic as 
fascinating, and, as if she were on the stage, executed a few boldly graceful steps before 
him. “You see, 771071 enfa 7 it, what I am,” she said : “only La Grive, the dancer ; known 
to the world as the friend of Monsieur le Commandant of New Caledonia. . . . With 
you to be blessed by priest before the world—No ! No ! ” Once again she swept 
away in a dramatic impulse of the dance, then suddenly paused, ran over to him, 
dropped on her knees at his side and said softly : “ Gustave, 771071 ar7ii^ y^s, you must 
leave me, for ever. . . . But to-night, just to-night, I will think that there is no past 
and no future ; only the present in which is the thing that is good.” 

He stroked her hair gently and thought of how God-like a power in this woman 
had been turned awry ; of what she might have been, if years before, when she was 
wholly unsoiled of the world, she had come into his life. 

After a long silence, she said : “ Gustave, to live life all round is given only to the 
few , it is they who understand for the race, by whose experiences the world is made 
That is what you wrote in a tale years ago. . . . Voila! I have had it all i 
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all, Gustave ! of this and of that; the song of the bird and the venom of the serpent ; 
the dew on the rose and the hot lead sputtering on the heart ; the iron heel of wrong, 
the hand upon the mainspring of power, the fingers touching the lever of revenge 
and-” She paused. 

“And what, Junie?'” 

“ And at last, chivalry and—love. Is it not enough ? ” .... 

Outside, a tropic storm was sweeping down the gorge with the splendour of an 
avalanche. To-morrow, the river fed by many streams, would with majestic force 
stride to the Hebron Falls, and leap down a thousand feet to the wild rapids below. 
But this night Junie Cavour lived in a sunshine which had nothing to do with the 
wide happenings of the universe. 

All that she did was carefully done. She was resting now before the last great 



“‘GUSTAVE, 7non ami ^ it is the great justice, adieu page 224. 

scene. The situation of each player had been prepared, had been studied, arranged. 
She knew when the hour of destiny had drawn all things to itself; the minute of suc¬ 
cessful curtain-fall should be hers—the victory hers, let the after-joy be whose it would. 
Unseen by Tom Stormont and Rothsay Hecklar she had witnessed that tragic 
comedy at the Sunburst mine. Then she rapidly drew in the flying cords of fate. 
She sent such a note to Rothsay Hecklar as she knew would bring him to her at a 
certain spot on the Hebron above the Falls, at a flxed moment the next evening. She 
had summoned Tom Stormont, and Gustave Flavelle had promised to meet her where 
she said she would give him her final answer concerning their life now and hereafter. 
It is one of those singular circumstances of existence, defying all calculation, but 
answering to the experiences of the world, that Gustave Flavelle thought upon this 
request only as a whim of La Grive—a dramatic whim. To throw herself into his 
arms where nature shook its mane back in the pride of its strength seemed to 
him quite in keeping with the unusual character of Junie Cavour. But there was one 
other : Madeline, the wife, that wholly pure, and therefore far-off sister-woman ; she 
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too must be there. And so a letter sent to her failed not in its intent, as La Grive 
knew well it would not; it excited imag’ination, it hinted at mystery and wrongs, it 
whispered with distant faintness of the dead returned to life, and of the balance of 
happiness readjusted. Yes, Madeline, the wife, would be there. 

The morning came, the long day passed, and night found La Grive arraying 
herself as for a bridal. At nine o’clock she passed from her hut to the riverside and 
rowed slowly across the swollen stream, being careful to keep above that point where 
the whirlpools and the fatal currents began. A figure was waiting on the farther bank 
as she touched it; the figure of Rothsay Hecklar, come to meet the heroine of the 
Swallow her invitation, at last—her delicate insinuating invitation, that, as a kind of 
compensation to his evil heart, followed so hard upon his vesterday’s overwhelming 1 
She motioned him to get in. He did so. She instantly pushed off. He made as if "to 
come near her, but she said, disguising her voice : ‘‘ No, not so—yet. There is much 
time for greeting—to come.” She rowed towards the middle of the stream, but 
downwards, not upwards, as safety required. The moon was hidden ; he, unsuspecting, 
did not think of what the boat was doing. Junie Cavour suddenly rose and lighted 
the dry twigs in the iron cage at the stem. They were now on the verge of the fatal 
currents.^ Now, he divined the danger. And at the moment she turned towards him, 
her face in the reflected light from the burning wood. He was full in the glare. He 
recognized her ! You ! You are Flavelle’s La Grive ! ” he chokingly said. 

Her figure dilated with a life-time of emotion ; she spoke low though thrillingly : 
“Yes, I am—La Grive. You know who I once was, Rothsay Hecklar. Justice has 
been long afoot but it finds its goal at last; ” she pointed towards the Falls. 

“ My God ! my God ! you have brought me here to kill me.” 

^ She raised the oars and threw them from her into the stream. “It is not I that 
drive the lightning home,” she said; “it is the hand of Heaven.” She pointed to 
the bank : “ There is safety. Win it if you can.” 

He wrung his hands in impotent despair. “ You smothered my child,” she said, 

“ and now you reckon with the smothered vengeance of a mother’s heart.” 

“You are mad, you are mad,” he moaned. 

“Yes, I am mad, Rothsay Hecklar, for to live is madness. And to die—Ah ! It 
might have been so different!—My child, my sweet Faustine, and I shall never meet 
again, for where she is I cannot go ; but you must come with me to stand before the 
Judgment-seat of God.” 

He was dull with panic. There was no hope now. “The Falls, the Falls!” 
he cried : “ We are lost.” 

“ Yes,” she murmured as if in a dream, as if she now no longer thought of him, 
sentence being passed. “Yes, we are lost together, you and I. We sail fast and far 
to-night. See!” She pointed below them towards the shore: “Your wife and 
Gustave Flavelle, and Tom Stormont above them there on the rocks. They know all 
now.” 

It was at this moment that those on shore recognized the two far-travelling 
voyageurs. The wife was stricken still with horror ; but Gustave Flavelle spoke 
painfully out across the flume of death: “Ah Junie, Mon Bleu! lunie, come back, 
come back ! ” 

The boat was now in the straight slide of water that ended at the cataract 
itself. Rothsay Hecklar was on his knees staring in stony dread at the gloom of 
the massy gorge before them. Junie Cavour was fronted to the shore. Her voice 
rang clearly out : “ Gustave, mon ami, It is the great Justice. Adieu ! . . . The great 
Retribution ; Adieu ! ” she added, as Tom Stormont, voiceless before this carnival of 
revenge and readjustment, approached the other two. 

There was silence, save for the conquering rumble of the Falls. Suddenly 
Rothsay Hecklar fell forward senseless in the boat. Junie Cavour threw a kiss to¬ 
wards the shore, and turned swiftly to face her doom, as the boat shot like an arrow 
into the chasm of destruction. 

Madeline Hecklar fell fainting backwards, but Tom Stormont caught her in his 
arms. 



ON GARDENS AND GROUNDS. 

Bv REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 

With Illustrations by F. INIGO THOMAS and REGINALD BLOMFIELD. 

T here are two methods of dealing with gardens and grounds, methods absolutely 
antagonistic in their principles, and based on very different traditions. The 
first, historically and on its merits', is the formal system, the second is the treat¬ 
ment known as landscape gardening ; the latter has been in fashion for somewhat 
over a hundred years, whereas the formal system was the direct development of the 
mediaeval garden, with its definite inclosure, and was followed as a matter of course in 
every civilized country in Europe down to the end of the seventeenth century. 

The question at issue is simple. Is the garden to be considered in relation to the 
house, and as an integral part of a design which depends for its success on the com¬ 
bined effect of house and garden, or is the house to be ignored in dealing with the 
garden ? The latter is the position of the landscape gardener ; whereas the object of 
formal gardening is to bring the 
house and grounds into har¬ 
mony, to make the house grow 
out of its surroundings, to 
prevent its being an excres¬ 
cence on the face of nature. 

Where a garden surrounds a 
house, it is prima facie evident 
that the one must condition 
the other. Starting with the 
house as our datum, we 
must consider it as a visible 
object, what sort of thing it 
is that we are actually looking at. A house considered simply as a visible 
object presents to the eye certain masses arranged in definite planes and pro¬ 
portions, and certain colours distributed in definite quality and quantity. It is 
regular, it presents straight lines and geometrical curves. Any building with any 
pretensions to architecture implies premeditated form in accordance with certain con¬ 
ditions. However picturesque the result, however bravely some chimney breaks the 
sky line or some gable contradicts another, all architecture implies restraint and bal¬ 
ance. There is order everywhere, and there is no escaping it. Now suppose this 
visible object dropped from Heaven into a piece of ground, and this piece of ground 
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laid out with a studied avoidance of all balance, all order, all definite lines, and the 
result must be a hopeless disagreement between the house and its surroundings, which 
result is exactly illustrated in most suburban villa gardens. 

Something then of the quality of the house must be found in the grounds ; the 
house will have its regular approach and its courtyard, rectangular, round, or oval, 
its paths straight and wide, its broad expanse of unbroken grass, its trimmed hedges 
and alleys, its flower beds bordered with box edgings, all will show the quality of 
order and restraint. The motive of the house suggests itself in the terrace and the 

gazebo, and recurs like the 
theme in a coda, as you pass 
between the piers of the 
garden gate. 

Thus the formal garden will 
produce with the house a 
homogeneous result not to be 
reached by either singly. Now 
let us see how the landscape 
gardener deals with the pro¬ 
blem. The axiom on which his 
system rests is this, ‘‘Whatever 
nature does is right, therefore let us go and copy her.” Let us obliterate the marks of 
man’s handiwork (and more particularly any suspicion of that bad man the architect), 
and though we shall manipulate the face of nature with the greatest freedom, and zeal¬ 
ously “copy nature’s graceful touch,” we shall be careful to make believe that we have 
not manipulated it at all ; for deception is of the essence of landscape gardening. 
Thus to get variety and to deceive the eye into supposing that the garden is quite twice 
as large as it is, the paths are 
to wind about in all direc¬ 
tions, and the lawns are not 
to be left in broad expanse, 
but dotted about with 
pampas grass, foreign 
shrubs, or anything else 
that will break up the sur¬ 
face, though a little more 
reflection might suggest 
that these several dots are so 
many points by which to 
measure the extent of the 
grounds. In regard to the 
design of these paths, as 
was said by a witty French¬ 
man, “ 071 n'a qii a eiiivf'er son 
ja7idi7iie7'^ et a siiivre so?i trace.'"' 

For the purpose of the 
landscape gardener no par¬ 
ticular training in design is 
necessary. Like Capability Brown, he considers that knowledge hampers originality, 
and he therefore dispenses with any. Instead of seeing that, if what he calls his art 
is an art at all, it must stand in correlation to the other arts ; that the basis of the arts 
is one ; that with all the limitations necessary to each particular art of design, certain 
common principles underlie them all ; instead of being alive to this idea, with the 
necessary study which it entails, he applies a perfectly untrained intelligence to the 
observation of natural scenery, and endeavours to reproduce the results of his observa¬ 
tion in “ the landscape garden.” Little or no reference to architecture is ever made by 
the landscape gardener. He feels like Demetrius the silversmith that his craft is in 
danger to be set at nought, if the architect once got his hand in, and having suc¬ 
ceeded in expelling the architect a hundred and fifty years ago, he is naturally un¬ 
willing to let him in again. 

Thus the substantial difference between the two views of gardening is this. The 
formal school insists on design : the house and grounds should be designed together 
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and in relation to each other ; no attempt should be made to conceal the design of the 
garden, there being no reason for doing so ; but the bounding line, whether it is the 
garden wall or the line of paths and parterres, should be shown frankly and unre¬ 
servedly, and the garden will be treated specifically as an inclosed space to be laid 
out precisely as the designer pleases. The landscape gardener, on the other hand, 
turns his back upon architecture at the earliest opportunity, and devotes his energies 
to making the garden suggest natural scenery, to giving a false impression of its size 
by sedulously concealing all boundary lines, and to modifying the scenery beyond the 
garden itself by planting or cutting down trees as may be necessary to what he calls 
his picture. As a result, the 
buildings he has to put up in 
the garden are ignorant and 
unscholarly in the last degree ; 
his garden is neither one thing 
nor the other; it cannot be 
natural scenery, and it hasn’t 
the retirement, the repose, the 
charm of association found in 
a garden designed in close rela¬ 
tion to the house ; and worst 
of all he shows an utter in¬ 
difference to the beauty of that 
nature whose devoted servant 
he professes to be. He uses 
the word “ nature ” without any 
precise significance, and makes 
it his stalking horse for all 
kinds of absurdity. “7/ faiit 
se mefie7‘ die mirage de 77iot 
^ 7 iatureV lorsqiiHl s*agit des 7 iua 7 ices de la serisibilite. 0iit7'e qu’il se7d de 77iasque le plus 
souve7it aux i7iiiitellige7ices des ig/iora7its oit aiix hostiliies des geiis vulgaires^ tl a le 77ialheur de 
7 ie pas eTivelopper de signification precise aic regard du phtlosopheP In matters of taste there 
is no arguing with a man—probably people with a feeling, for design and order will 
prefer the formal garden, while the landscape garden, as it requires no knowledge of 
design appeals to the average person, “ w'ho knows what he likes,” if he doesn’t 
know anything else. 

The disregard of conditions shown by the landscape gardener in dealing with 

house and gardens is even 
more conspicuous in his treat¬ 
ment of public grounds. A 
London square is entirely 
rectangular and formal, yet 
hand over the square garden 
to a landscape gardener and 
he will very soon upset its 
character. His dislike of 
straight lines and simplicity 
amounts almost to a mania. 
In Bloomsbury, till within 
the last few years, there existed a good old-fashioned square garden laid out in four 
grass plots, with a lime walk and a border of flowers running round the sides. But 
the landscape gardener appeared on the scene, and speedily put all this to rights. He 
cut down three sides of the lime walks and heaped up some ugly grass hummocks, 
and made the most curiously unreasonable paths, and then charged a handsome sum 
for having destroyed one of the few square gardens in London with any pretension to 
design. 

In dealing with great spaces the landscape gardener seems to have no idea of 
mass. He is for ever breaking up his outline with little knots of trees, and reducing 
the size of his gardens by peppering them all over with shrubs. Such a place as 
Battersea Park for instance, is like a bad piece of architecture, full of details which 
stultify each other. If the park had been planted with groves and avenues of limes 
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like the Boulevard at Avallon, or the squares at Vernon, or even like the east side of 
Hyde Park, between the Achilles statue and the Marble Arch, at least one definite 
effect would have been reached. We should have had shady walks and noble walls 
of trees, and brig’ht masses of varied colour in the borders instead of the spasmodic 
futilities of Battersea Park. 

Why the laying" out of public parks should be handed over to engineers and land¬ 
scape gardeners at all instead of to trained designers, no one knows. These things 
are administered on no intelligible system in England, and in all such efforts as th^se 
the landscape gardener is well supported by the odd taste and pettiness of English 
municipal bodies, and the total absence of any competent sedileship. Two hundred 
years ago Evelyn was suggesting that avenues of limes and oaks and other trees 
should be planted in England, such as the great avenue of walnut trees from Heidel¬ 
berg to Darmstadt, and the avenue from Utrecht to Amersfoort, ‘Hour leagues long, 
and fifty paces wide, all planted with oaklings.” The little that is done in this direc¬ 
tion is seldom if ever due to public bodies in England. For instance, it has been 



reserved for a private society to complete Wilkin’s design for the National Gallery, 
by placing the orange trees in cases along the front to Trafalgar Square. 

Perhaps of all the unsatisfactory public grounds in England, the worst is the 
public cemetery. Here again we find the same disregard of decent order, the same 
hatred of simplicity, the same meanness of imagination. Here, if anywhere, all 
banalities should be avoided. We want rest, even if it is sombre in its severity, but 
instead we are offered narrow winding roads, and broken pillars under weeping 
willows, and everything that can suggest the ghastly paraphernalia of the undertaker. 
Why not have long walks of yew at once, with cypress trees or junipers? but- the 
landscape gardener is nothing if not “ natural,” and so he gives us a bad copy of an 
ill-chosen subject. Only nature left alone can create her own particular beauty, and 
only in the churchyard of some far-away village can her work be judged, where the 
grass grows tenderly over the dead, and the graves are shadowed by immemorial 
yews, and the sun-dial patiently wears away on its grey stone base as it counts the 
silent hours. 

The landscape gardener claims to himself a monopoly of “ nature ”—yet he mauls 
her with imperturbable callousness, he finds fault with her for not having arranged 
trees and water to his liking, and finally insults her by attempting to establish^ a 
hierarchy of trees and plants based on much the same principle as that which dis- 
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tinguishes a gentleman by his incapacity to do any useful work. Directly it is proved 
that a tree or plant is good for food, it is expelled from the flower garden without any 
regard to its intrinsic beauty. The hazel hedge has gone, and the apple-tree has long 
been banished from the flowers. Of all trees, the apple-tree in bloom is perhaps the 
loveliest, and what can be done with it in a garden is shown at Penshurst, yet the 
landscape gardener would shudder at the idea of a grove or a hedge of apple-trees in 
the flower garden. He will give you instead a conifer or a monkey puzzler, though 
the guelder-rose grows wild in the meadow and the spindle tree in the wood, and the 
rowan and the elder and the white-thorn. Every one admires these trees as a matter 
of proper sensibility to 
does not 


nature, but it 
seem to occur to people 
th^ they would grow with 
as little difiiculty in the gar¬ 
den, and at much less ex¬ 
pense than the shrubs which 
are offered by the nursery 
gardener. And surely the 
pear-tree and the chequer- 
tree, the quince, the medlar, 
and the mulberry, are entitled 
by their beauty to a place in 
the garden. Within the walls 
of the gardens of Alcinous 
there were pomegranates and 
pears and apple-trees with 
gleaming fruit, and luscious 
figs and olives. Or again in 
the ground of a mediaeval 
tapestry all beautiful flowers 
and fruits grow together, 
the strawberry next the 
violet, and columbines 
among the raspberries, and 
fair roses twine among the 
apple boughs. So too 
William Lawson in the 
New Onhard ;— What 
more delightsome than an 
infinite varietie of sweet¬ 
smelling flowers, decking 
with sundrye colours the 
greene mantle of the earth, 
the universal mother of us all, 
so by them bespotted, so 



so oy tnem ue^puLLcu, ... ^ 1 • 4.1 

dyed, that all the world cannot sample them, and wherein it is more fit to admire the 
Dyer, than to imitate his workmanship, colouring not only the earth, but decking the 
ayre, and sweetening every breath and spirit? The rose red, damaske, velvet, anc 
double double province rose, the sweet muske rose double and single, the double 
and sino-le white rose, and the faire and sweet-scenting woodbine double and single, 
purple cowslips and double cowslips, primrose double and single, the violet nothing 
behind the best for smelling sweetly, and a thousand more, t dl provide youi 
content, and all these by the skill of your gardener so comely and orderly placed in 
your borders and squares.” It is more of this unsophisticated liking for every- 
thing that is beautiful that ought to be allowed free play m the garden, less of the 
pedantry that lays down rules about nature, and is at heart indifferent to the beauty 

about which it preaches. , , t 

If there were any truth in his cant about “nature would the landscape gaiyenei 
bed out asters and geraniums, would he make the lawn hideous with pa^tches o ii - 
liant red, bordered by blue lobelias, varied by streaks of purple, and add his hnishmg 
touch in the magenta of his choicest dahlia? would he plant them in patterns of stars 
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and lozeng’es and tadpoles ? 
would he border them with 
paths of asphalte ? would he 
not rather fill his borders 
with every kind of beautiful 
flower that he mig-ht delight 
in, and set them olf with 
grass or pleasant green ? 
It is impossible to take his 
professions seriously when he 
so flies in the face of nature, 
when he transplants exotics 
into impossible conditions, 
when rarit}", difficulty and 
expense of production are 
his tests of the value of a 
flower. The beauty that he 
claims for his garden is not 
his, but that of the flowers 
and the grass and the sun¬ 
light and the cloud, which 
no amount of bad design 
can utterly destroy. 

A garden is so much an 
individual affair, it should 
mark so distinctly the idio- 
syncracy of its owner, that 
hints as to details are not of 
very much use. The two 
chief faults to avoid in 
garden design are affecta¬ 
tion, posing that is, and 
over-elaboration. The chief 
characteristics of the older 
^ formal garden, the garden of 

Gervase Markham and Lawson, was its unaffected simplicity. The purpose of a garden, 
as a place of beauty and seclusion, a place for quiet thought and leisureh^ eniovment, was 
kept steadily in view. The ' 

grass and the yew hedges 
were trimmed close to gain 
their full beauty from the 

sunlight. Sweet kindly 

flowers filled the knots and 
borders. Peacocks and 

pigeons brightened the 

terraces and lawns. Every¬ 
thing too was reasonable, 

the broad grass walk with 
its paved footpath in the 

centre, was cool on the grass 
in the summer and dry on the 
pavement in winter ; and the 
garden house was solidly 
built and comfortable. The 

borders were not filled with 
bedded-out plants, because for 
long months they would be 
bare and desolate, and because 
there is no pleasure in a solid spot of hard, blazing colour. The charm of a border of 
old-fashioned flowers is the variation in their colours, and partly too the delight in their 
associations. There is music in their very names ; gillyflowers, and columbines, 
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hollyhocks and marigolds, ladies’ slipper, London pride, bergamot and dittany, 
flower of Bristol, love lies bleeding, love in a mist, and apple of love ; these are a few 
old names to contrast with the horrors of the nursery gardener’s catalogue, these too, 
are the sort of flowers for our gardens. The formal garden lends itself readily to 
designs of smaller gardens within the garden, such as gardens of roses and lilies, or of 
poppies, or ‘‘coronary gardens” filled with all flowers for garlands, such as Spenser 
names :— 

“Bring hither the pinke and purple cullumbine 
With gillyflowers ;— 

Bring sweet carnations and sops in wine, 

Worne of paramours ; 

Strew me the ground with daffodown-dillies 

And cowslips and kingcups and loved lilies ; 

The pretty paunce 
And the chevisaunce 

Shall match with the faire flower de luce.” 

These, and many another fancy such as English men and women loved three 
hundred years ago, might be carried out, not for archaeology, not for ostentation, but 
because they give real pleasure and delight. This after all is the only principle. It is 
nothing to us that the French did this or the Italians that ; the point is, what has been 
done in England, what has been loved here, and by us, and by those before us. The 
best English tradition has always been on the side of refinement and reserve, it has loved 
beauty, not the obvious beauty of the south, but the charm and tenderness, the inexpres¬ 
sible sweetness of faces that fill the memory like half-remembered music. This is the 
feeling that one would wish to see realized in the garden again, not the coarse facility 
that overw’helms with its astonishing cleverness, but the delicate touch of the artist, the 
finer scholarship that loves the past and holds thereby the key to its meaning. 


DUMBLEDOWNDEARY COME TO LIFE AGAIN. 

By GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA. 

With Illustrations by J. W. COULDERY. 

I DO not, thank Goodness, number any Mahatmas among my acquaintance, nor 
am I ordinarily in receipt of letters “ precipitated ” to my addiess from Thibet or 
elsewhere ; save in the case of anonymous letters, written by nobody knows whom, and 
despatched nobody knows whence, but the rascally senders of which you would so 
dearly like to precipitate to Perdition via the nearest police station. ^ Nor do 1 
think it worth w^hile to trouble myself much more about the doctrine of the 
metempsychosis ; save to indulge, now and again, in a furtive wish that there were a 
grain of truth in Lucian’s afiflrmation that the souls of usurers are translated attei 
their death into the bodies of asses (Hampstead Heath or Herne Bay ones ? ), there 
to remain for terms of years, for poor men to take their pennyworths out of their 
bones. Yet, in common with most of my fellow humans, I cannot help yielding 
occasionally to the “previous state of existence’’hallucination *. if hallucination it 
be. Unexpected, unbidden, inscrutable in its genesis, an impression starts up m your 
mind that you have done, or heard or seen, or been Something—you know not how, 
or where or why—at some time before time, as recorded or summoned up^ by your 
farthest reaching memory, was. A verse from a poem, a text from the pulpit, a par¬ 
ticular street, or house, in a town which you have never (to your knowledge) set foot 
in before ; a strain of music ; a picture ; a feature in the face of a stranger ^ na}, 
such or such a jaggedness of outline in a cloud or ^ a kaleidoscopic change in 
its tints in a sunset sky will suffice to bring up the indefinable but irrepressible 
Something—the remembrance of that of which you have no tangible memor}. 
Your doctor (wise man) may tell you that you are only suflfering from a morbid 
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condition of the brain or nerves, in which perception of objects or sensations 
takes place when no impression has been made on the organs of the special sense ; 
or you may stray, for a moment, into the metempsychosis heresy ; but it is 
perhaps more rational and less heterodox to assume that the Something in your mind 
really refers to a thing you have really seen or heard or done in your actual life, and 
the memory of which had to all seeming utterly passed away, but which had been 
recalled by some association of ideas, to you inexplicable. “ We learn so little, and 
forget so much,” writes the author of that strange poem Noseeteipsiiiii. Yet do I venture 
to think that we really never completely forget anything ; unless, indeed, our faculties 

have become impaired by disease, 
or enfeebled by age. It is only 
that we have mislaid (not lost) the 
key of the especial drawer in which 
some fact or occurrence has been 
stored. A time comes when the 
key, by some mysterious process, 
is restored to us, and we remember 
for a moment ; but only, too often, 
to mislay the key again, and so, 
swiftly forget. I was told once of 
the case of a person, supposed 
to be a Scotchman, the overseer of 
a sugar plantation in Cuba, where 
he had been domiciled for forty 
years. He fell mortally sick, when 
an old man, of fever. In his de¬ 
lirium, he began gabbling some 
incoherent stuff which, however, 
made the physician who was at¬ 
tending him, and who was of 
Scandinavian extraction start back 
in amazement. “ The vum is talking 
Swedish!''^ he exclaimed. When 
the patient was dead, they found 
that he was a Swede from Malmoe, 
whence he had come, when a mere 
child, to the Antilles. It was only, 
in the agonies of dissolution, that 
the long mislaid key had presented 
itself, and that he had remembered 
the speech of his youth. 

This may appear to you, benign 
reader, a sufficiently lugubrious 
prelude to a few cursory observa¬ 
tions on the group of graphically 
humorous sketches which have been 
produced by the facile pencil of Mr. 
J. W. Couldery for the pages of the 
English Illustrated Magazine ; still I should not have ventured to weary you with my dis¬ 
jointed thoughts touching previous states of existence, hallucinations, phenomena of the 
memory, and so forth, had I not been firmly persuaded that at some period of your life 
you have been subject to mental impressions closely analogous to those which I have 
described. For example, there are certain dream-ideas—by an idea, I mean strictly a 
form or image in the mind—which are common to all humanity ; to the Grand Turk 
and the Queen of Sheba ; to ourselves and to Molly the cookmaid ; to His Grace the 
Archbishop of Canterbury slumbering in his stately four-poster at Lambeth Palace and 
to Sloggins, the gaol-bird, snoring on his plank bed at Holloway. We have all of us at 
some time or another imagined that we were on the point of being devoured by a wild 
beast. We have felt, in our visions, the claws and fangs of the creature tearing us— 
felt its hot breath on our cheeks. We have all imagined—always in a dream—that we 
were trembling on a narrow ledge, a tremendous precipice beneath us, or wandering 


VERY STRONG ON COMPENSATION, AND (STRANGE 

combination) home rule as well ! 
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down Pall Mall, or George Street, Sydney, or the Atmeidan at Stamboul in a corporeal 
condition identical to that which the Spaniards term en ciierpo, and the American Indians 
“all face ”—the condition of the “maiden mit nodings on” in Hans Breitm.ann’s 
“ Mermaid ” ballad. The dream-idea is twin-brother to the previous state of existence 
impression. In each there must be a foundation of something that is real ; although 
the materialistic sage may tell you that the “nodings on” impression is engendered 
by the chill experienced from kicking off the bedclothes, and the devouring wild beast 
delusion to indigestion. 

I declare that I have seen and conversed with each and every one of the eight types 
of rustic folk who have been so 
deftly depicted by Mr. Couldery ; 
but that, until his sketches came 
under my observation a few days 
since, I had not preserved the 
slightest remembrance of ever 
having met or talked with such 
people. There is not one of them 
which does not, for the nonce, 
seem a familiar form. I know 
them all. The old-fashioned 
Tory—used we not to call him 
Squire Mouldymugg in Dream¬ 
land or in the “ previous state ? ” 

—the British workman who 
wants shorter hours of work 
and more wages ; the man in 
the corner who says nothing, but 
may be thinking a great deal— 
why, bless you, his name was 
Sqybob ; he failed as a brewer, 
a potato-salesman, and a school¬ 
master before he became a sex¬ 
ton, and is said to nourish the 
secret belief that he is the legiti¬ 
mate heir to a Chancery fortune 
of a million and a half sterling ; 

—the contentious advocate in a 
smock-frock and a “ pot hat,”of 
law and order — he v/as not 
always so fervent a defender of 
those two essentials to good 
government : when I knew him 
first it was whispered that he 
had been a Luddite, a rick- 
burner, and a stocking-frame 
smasher ; that a yeoman trooper believes in army expenditure. 

had cut him down with his sabre ^ ^ ^ ^ c- • 

at Peterloo, and that he was by no means unfamiliar with the subversive cries, bvvmg 
for ever ! ” and “ Flare Up and Join the Union ! ”—I know the soldier on furlough, 
untidy as Tommy Atkins on furlough usually delights in being, who has so rnuch to 
say about “ the service ” \ the blacksmith who has just looked in from his smithy foi 
a cool pint of “four” ale, and who has his opinions, and very decided opinions too, 
about schools and schooling : for Mulciber is prone to be a contemplative artisan, 
revolving in his mind the strangest speculations as he hanyiiers the horseshoe on the 
anvil, and his thoughts, together with the sparks from his furnace, fly upwards ; the 
neat-handed but somewhat hard-featured parlourmaid who has been bringing in mugs 
of beer and “churchwarden ” pipes ever since she was as young as the little maid, one 
of Seven, that good Mr. Wordsworth saw, and who has listened to so much mn 
parlour talk in her time that she can hold her own, not by any means contemptiWy, m 
political and social discussions : only, in my time—what time ?—it was not about Home 
Rule or Compensation to Publicans that she chatted ; you should have heard her on 
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Papal Aggression, the Maynooth Grant, and the Navigation Laws ; and, finally, the 
well-to-do elderly party,” pulling at the longest of “yards ot clay,” who is in favour 

of Disestablishment. His name was 
Bulgrummer. He was a Congregational 
hosier at Dartford—eh ! what ? was it 
Dartford ?—and was for ever denouncing 
the Bishops, “ Harry of Exeter,” plurali¬ 
ties, tithes, church rates and Dr. Pusey. 
How fiercely Squire Mouldymugg, that 
staunch Conservative, would take the 
bitter Bulgrummer up, and tell him that 
the Church of England had only been in 
peril from the ill-omened period when 
bishops ceased to wear wigs like bird’s nests 
and relinquished the dignified practice ot 
habiting their servants in purple liveries. 

The scene of the symposium, of which 
the artist has only given us the most con¬ 
spicuous figures, but has omitted to 
furnish us with the background, is clearly 
—at least as clearly as can be discerned 
by one who is seeing things through a 
glass darkly—the parlour of that snug 
little hostelry, the Half Moon and Seven 
Stars, or the Travellers’ Joy, or the Man 
Laden with Mischief, far, far away from 

THE MAN IN THE CORNER WHO SAYS NOTHING, ^ ^ 4.U ^ V 

BUT MAY THINK THE MORE. madding crowd and the demoralizing 

propinquity of foggy, smoky, turbulent, 
discontented, wicked, money-grubbing, money-squandering, body-and-soul-killing 
London. I hate it ! I dread it, especially in bronchitis time, between November and 
March ; I have done with it, I 
abjure it—in a dream—but where 
I ask myself, perplexedly, is the 
quiet little hamlet where, in the 
snug parlour of the Half Moon 
and Seven Stars, or say the 
Fortune of War, or the Admiral 
Keppel, or the Bull and Gate, 
the sages of the village meet in 
the long evenings to discuss 
matters affecting the body politic, 
often with a great deal more 
knowledge, a great deal more 
acumen and a great deal more 
sound common sense, than 3^011, 
dwellers in conceited, feverish, 
over newspaper-crammed Bab}'- 
lon, would care to give the 
“haw-bucks,” the “yokels” 
the “ chawbacons,” the “clod¬ 
hoppers,” the “Giles Joskins” 
credit for ? Upon my word I have 
not the slighest inkling as to 
where this ideal hamlet and this 
dimly remembered hostelry may 
be. Onl}^ a week since I spent 
a holiday Saturda}'- at a friend’s 
house situated between two 
smiling villages in the midst of 
the undulating hills and dales 
of Southern Sussex. But for an old-fashioned tory. 
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a police station in one village and some enamelled-iron advertisements touching 
Sunlight Soap ” and ‘‘Colman’s Mustard” and Horniman’s Tea” at the railway 
stations, and, but for the stations themselves, one might have thought that Sir Roger 
de Coverley was still lord of the manor. I should not have been in the least surprised 
to have heard that the Rev. Abraham Adams was the incumbent of one benefice. Dr. 
Primrose (translated from Wakefield) of another ; or that in some outlying parish noted 
for pig-breeding the cure of souls was entrusted to Parson Trulliber. Everything looked 
so old, so pretty and so innocent. The cottages were thatched, the grey old churches 
had a veritable Gothic look, as though the Demon of Restoration (subscriptions to be 
sent to the Rev. Nor¬ 
man Sham, Narrow 
Sanctuary, Westmin¬ 
ster, S.W.) had forgot¬ 
ten them. You passed 
peasants in smock- 
frocks, and the ruddy, 
hay - coloured haired 
children had not yet 
forgotten the decorous 
practice of pulling the 
forelock, scraping the 
left foot, bobbing and 
curtseying (according to 
sex) when the gentlefolk 
passed. No doubt, I 
thought, there is a 
dame’s-school hard by, 
with a birch tree close 
to it, the twigs of which 
the urchins shape into 
rods and tingle at the 
view. Surely that much- 
bowled old woman hob¬ 
bling by must be a re¬ 
puted witch. They will 
souse Goody Bleareyes 
in the mill pond ere 
long, to try her capacity 
for flotation. And the 
long, lean man in black, 
wdth the frayed white 
neckcloth. And the 
shorter and more obese 
personage in pepper 
and salt. I will wager 
that 1 beheld Thwackum 
and Philosopher Square 
wending their way to the blacksmith is for free education. 

the Half Moon and Seven 

Stars to awe the rustics in the parlour with their learned prolusions on the doctrine of 
free will, the Banishment of Ovid, and the .^olic digamma. The most secluded of se¬ 
cluded spots. I was told that some local philanthropists had lately subscribed to send a 
hundred of the villagers, men and women of mature age, mind you, to see the Naval 
Exhibition. Out of the hundred pilgrims, two only had ever been to London and eight 
to Brighton ; yet the hamlets of wLich I speak were only, by railway, seventy minutes 
distant from the Queen of Watering Places and eighty minutes from Babylon. Was it 
here, I asked myself, in the unremembered bygone, that I had held commune wdth the 
old-fashioned Tory—you should have heard him heckle Lord Grey, and Major Cart¬ 
wright, and Francis Place, patriot and breeches-maker, and Cobbett, and Hunt, and 
the other unprincipled friends of the Reform Bill of 1832. Here I must have “gone 
the odd man out ” for a tankard of half-and-half wdth the hornv-handed son of toil who 
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wanted less work and more pay j and here I must have borrowed a ‘ screw ot 
birdseye from the silent sexton, who sent me afterwards printed particulars of his claim 
to the million and a half sterling in Chancery, and must have half starved himself, poor 
soul, to get his phantom pretensions set up in type. The stern Defender of Law and 
Order ! Why where else could I have foregathered with him than heie, down among 
the hills and dales of Sussex. Don’t you remember, for all that you have been dead and^ 
gone these ever so many years, how “ Scrobby ” Nimbo the tailor made you a pair ot 

corduroy galli¬ 
gaskins which 
would not fit, 
and which 
(being paid 
for)‘‘ Scrobby ” 
contumeliously 
refused to take 
back, on the 
score that he 
had measured 
you for the 
garment in 
question full 
half a dozen 
times, and that 
it was impos¬ 
sible to fit 
a customer 
with legs like 
a pair of tongs, 
and with no 
caudal verte¬ 
brae? Don’t you 
remember how, 
after an unsuc¬ 
cessful endea¬ 
vour to dispose 
of the articles 


to 

Bryce, 

bargee 

there 

canal 

abouts 


Jemmy 
the 
— but 
is no 
here- 
yoLi 


determined m 
sheer despair 
to raffle the 
condemned 
“ bags ? We 
had a rare 
night in the 
inn parlour. 

The chances in the lottery were sixpence each. Fat Jack Springal, the landlord, 
whom no soul alive had ever seen in coat or jacket, and who was supposed to 
have been married in his shirt sleeves, took two tickets. I, being- at the time 
young and susceptible, and actively engaged in making violent love to a suc¬ 
cession of young ladies who resolutely declined to have anything to say to 
me, also bought two tickets: one for myself and one for pretty, smiling, stony¬ 
hearted Miss iMumchaiice, who subsequently, you will remember. Defender ot Law 
and Order, became Jack Springal’s second wife. On the evening the lottery was 
drawn the famous trousers were hung over a gas-batten coram publico. 

Atkins on furlough—he was in the dragoons—opined that “ they wouldn t be bad tor 
stables.” The blacksmith declined to have anything to do with them. 


• They were 
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not working’ kicksies ” he practically remarked. The advocate of Disestablishment 
backed his luck. If he won them, he said, he would give thein to some curate, ''to 
teach him to know his place.” But Yw'on those corduroys. I tried them. They fitted 
well enough ; but they had an odour suggestive of the main deck of a Hull whaler, and 
they had an unpleasant habit of " whistling ” as I walked. It is a weakness inherent to 
corduroys. I think that I eventually sold the whistling pantaloons to young Dr. Sheep¬ 
shanks, our local medico, who was ^sculapius in ordinary to some Foresters’ or Druids’ 
or Ancient Britons’ Lodge in the neighbourhood, and who thought that he could 
'' trade ” the corduroys off to some member of the occult brotherhoods in question. Yes ; I 
remember you very well, young Dr. Sheepshanks. You were an amateur photographer 
in the days when Mr. Fox Talbot was first making his wonderful discovery known. 
There was another 
wonderful dis¬ 
covery being made 
about that time :— 
a discovery of 
English prose writ¬ 
ing, more brilliant, 
more enchanting, 
more puzzling, 
more combative, 
and more profound 
than anything that 
had come from the 
English pen since 
the days when John 
Milton wrote his 
tractates against 
Prelacy, and his 
Doctrifie a 7 id Disci¬ 
pline of Divorce, 

Young Dr. Sheep¬ 
shanks and . I used 
to clamber up to the 
roof of the doctor’s 
house at sunrise 
and at sunset, to 
read the first vol¬ 
ume of Mode 7 ni 
Pamters by a cer¬ 
tain graduate of 
Oxford, named 
John Ruskin. 

These studies—and ^ ^ . r ,1 tt ir 

o-raver ones—did not preclude our repairing in the evening to the parlour ot the 
Moon and Seven Stars to hear the "yokels,” the " chawbacons,” the " hawbucks, the 
" Giles Joskins,” hold forth. That is the way in which classes and classes used to rub 
shoulders with each other, ever so many years ago ; and one class took no liberties 
with the other. When my Lord was posting down to his seat, and halting for a night 
at an inn, he used to send for the landlord to bear him company ; and Boniface, sitting 
at a deferential distance down the table helped his lordship to finish t other bottle, and 
took his part in discourse about game and crops and the contingency that the French 
were coming. I have seen Clarkson Stanfield and David Roberts, the Royal 
Academicians, enjoying a social evening in a tavern parlour in the Hampstead Road. 
Coleridge and Charles Lamb used to enjoy themselves at a dram-shop near Smithheld ; 
but we all have our clubs now-a-days, and our lemon-squash is handed to b} a 
lackey in plush and powder. " yPvo rarissima nostro Simplicitasf quoth the Exile of Tomi 
more than eighteen hundred years ago ; yet I cannot help thinking that there was 
some simplicity left in English social life in the days before everybody belonged to the 
Senior Ulster or the Junior Monte Carlo Coat Club. ^ , • 1. 

That recollection, suddenly flashed to me of the corduroy galligaskins which smelt 
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so and whistled ; and of young Dr. Sheepshanks and your humble servant reading the 
just published Aiodern Pamte?'s on the roof of a house affords me some not unimport¬ 
ant data as to the time when I ‘‘ used” the parlour of the Half Moon and Seven Stars, 
smoked ‘‘ churchwarden ” pipes, quaffed mugs of four ale,” borrowed “ screws ” of 

birds-eye, and con¬ 
fabulated with fat 
Jack Springal’s hum¬ 
ble but entertaining 
customers — a hun¬ 
dred times more en¬ 
tertaining and more 
sensible than the 
fribbles, the scandal¬ 
mongers, and the 
bores with whom one 
meets in what is called 
Society. On the whole 
I am induced to think 
that the hostelry of 
the Half Moon or its 
congener, was situ¬ 
ated at Dumbledown- 
DEARY ; but if you 
strictly ask me as to 
the whereabouts of 
the place in question 
I confess that I am 
unable to give a 
wholly satisfactory 
answer. It is some¬ 
where in England, 
but in what county, 
hundred, or parish I 
will not make oath. 

AN ADVOCATE OF DISESTABLISHMENT. Literally there is no 

such place at all. It 

bore another name when I seem to have known it ; but some two score years ago, 
taking to Charles Dickens an essay on village life and manners, the materials for which 
I had picked up in rambling about many English counties from Kent to Cumberland, 
and wanting a title for the sketch which was to be published in Household Words, my 
distinguished editor remarked, “ It might be one place, and it might be another. We 
wont be particular to a shade. Suppose we call it Dumbledowndeary.” And it m 
D umbledowndeary,^ with its inn parlour, and its rustic guests come to life again, that 
I have been Dreaming about in this paper. 




GARDEN OF NO. 4 CROSBY SQUARE. 


OLD CITY HOUSES. 

Written and Illustrated by PHILIP NORMAN. 

W HILE no district in England of equal size is so hallowed by old and glorious 
associations as the City of London, perhaps there is no district which, 
from the artistic point of view, has suffered such irreparable losses during the last 
few years. This is in part owing to the fact that it has ceased to be a place of 
residence for well-to-do people at least; in part owing to the enormously increased 
value of the land. Then the railways have wrought wholesale destruction, and 
the piercing of new streets has improved away many time-honoured landmarks. 
I am afraid, too, we are apt nowadays to treat things altogether from the 
commercial standpoint. When any question arises with regard to the removal 
or possible repair of an old building, however beautiful, however sacred its 
memories may be, what is asked is, not whether it can be saved, but how much 
can be made by pulling it down ! The same spirit has governed the treatment of open 
spaces. Not to speak of churches and churchyards swept^ away wholesale, the 
gardens formerlv so common, have been ruthlessly covered with bricks and mortar. 
Where private persons owned the land this was almost inevitable, but surely the great 
City Companies, already “ rich beyond the dreams of avarice, might have stayed their 
hands. 

When therefore, I took up the study of those old mansions where centuries ago 
eminent citizens not only carried on business but lived their lives, I did it with 
misgiving, but I knew that no time could be lost, for every month brought fresh 
destruction with it. I have been agreeably surprised to find so much left which is in¬ 
teresting, that within the limits of an article the difficulty is to know, not what to put 
in, but what to leave out. One or two fine specimens which I shall describe must now 
be numbered with the things of the past, others are threatened, but this makes it all 
the more important that some record of them should be preserved. 

In the early days of the City, Royalty itself and mighty nobles had dwellings there. 
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OLD STAIRCASE, 32, BOTOLPH LANE. 

houses ; and that eminently practical genius, 
great series of City churches, though not 
allowed to carry out his scheme for recon¬ 
structing the streets, also clearly set the 
fashion in domestic architecture. He was 
in truth the father of the style now called 
by the name of Queen Anne, though it began 
before her reign and, with gradual modifica¬ 
tions, continued long afterwards. Most of 
the houses to which I shall refer are more or 
less in this style ; I have, however, found 
some fine examples of earlier w^ork. 

In the home of the City merchant as re¬ 
built after the Fire there was no attempt to 
vie with the sum.ptuous palaces which had 
risen in the land during the dawning days 
of the Renaissance, but it had the supreme 
merit of being thoroughly suitable for its 
purpose. Outside there was little display, 
though cut brick, a charming material, was 
often used with effect ; the chief ornament 
was concentrated on that part which would 
be most seen, namely the doorway. Within, 
the offices were as a rule on the ground 
floor. A well proportioned staircase with 
turned and often twisted balusters led to the 
chief reception rooms, and here the architect 
worked wdth a loving care—the mantelpiece, 
the panelling, the cornice, the mahogany 
doors, the carved architraves and overdoors 
—were each in its way beautiful, and each 
formed part of a harmonious whole. I shall 


and various place-names still 
surviving attest the fact. By 
Charles H.’s time, however, most 
of the great people had moved 
west, leaving the business part 
of town to the merchants and 
traders from whose ranks so 
many of our present aristocracy 
can trace their descent. Of the 
appearance of London before the 
Great Fire, we can form a very 
good idea from views and de¬ 
scriptions and the few houses 
which have survived. As a rule 
they had their gables towards 
the streets, and were of timber 
or half timbered construction, 
many of them beautifully carved 
or decorated with fine plaster 
work. Stow records the exist¬ 
ence of stone houses, but as if it 
were something remarkable and 
uncommon. The first brick 
houses in London appear to have 
been built about the year i6i8, 
Lincoln’s Inn gateway however 
dates from a century earlier. After 
the Great Fire, brick became the 
almost exclusive material for 
Wren, while building St. Paul’s and his 
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now try with pen and pencil to picture to my readers a few of the old mansions, and in¬ 
cidentally shall tell something* about those who dwelt in them. Without following* any 
strict rule, I shall beg*in at the east end and try to work my way g*radually west. 

In the Minories there is a house, not architecturally of much interest, but w’orth 
referring to from its associations. It was built in 1765 by Mr. Benjamin Kenton, who 
beginning as the humble apprentice of a publican in Whitechapel, gradually rose in 
the social scale. Here he made a large fortune as a wine merchant, his monogram is 
still to be seen over the door. His successors have ever since carried on the business 
in the same building, and the present representatives of the firm make it their home, 
being perhaps the only merchants now living permanently in the City. In Seething Lane, 
once the home of Pepys, there is nothing that dates from his time ; but Catherine Court, 
built in 1725, which ex¬ 
tends from here to 
Tower Hill, has some 
handsome iron-work 
and other decorative 
features. Hard by is 
Mark Lane, where, 
standing back on the 
west side, a stately old 
red brick mansion still 
survives. It is four 
storied wfith engaged 
pilasters. On the keys 
of the windows are what 
appear to be heraldic 
decorations, in cut brick 
or terra cotta, now 
somewhat defaced. The 
very handsome door¬ 
way adorned with fruits 
and figures seems to 
date from the beginning 
of the eighteenth ce-n- 
tury. A fine staircase 
in a wing at the back 
might be a little more 
modern. On the landing 
is a window with re¬ 
cessed seat, notable on 
account of its very 
pretty inlaid wood¬ 
work. 

Not far off one of 

the best examples of a rich citizen’s dwelling of the time of Charles H. is to be 
found in that amphibious region between Lower Thames Street and Little Tower 
Street, where it has been used since 1859 for the Billingsgate and Tower Ward 
School. It stands in a quiet courtyard opening into Botolph Lane. The front 
is plain but well proportioned ; the doorway is approached by a double flight of 
steps beneath which an opening has been left, once used as a dog kennel, to judge 
from the little hollow for water scooped out in front. Entering a hall which extends 
right through the house and is paved with alternate chequers of black and white 
marble, one finds in front a massive staircase which I have drawn, the date 1670 is to 
be seen on the plaster. Up stairs the house has been mutilated, the greater part of 
the landings on the first and second floors being included in the schoolrooms, but a 
marble chimney-piece, fine cornices and plaster-work, evince the taste of former poss¬ 
essors. Perhaps the most interesting part of the house is a small room immediately 
to the left of the main entrance. It is panelled throughout, and painted from ceiling 
to floor with strange designs, among which one can dimly discern the figures of 
Indians, a rhinoceros, antelopes, palm trees, and other signs of tropical life as it 
presented itself to the imagination or memory of the artist. According to some the 
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history of the tobacco plant is here depicted, but of this I could see no sign. The 
paintings were perhaps in the first instance brightly coloured, the pervading tone is 
now a rich mahogany, due partly to time and varnish, partly to the fact that years ago 
damp Brazil nuts were stored in the basement which became heated and the fumes 
forced themselves into the room above. Fortunately we know the name of the painter 
of this curious series of pictures, one of the panels being signed ‘‘ R. Robinson 1696.” 
Perhaps this was his masterpiece for no other record of him has come down to us. 
The other decorations of the room are a carved mantel, and a panelled cupboard. 
This house is described very eloquently in the pathetic novel Mit 7 'e Court. Here Mr. 

Brisco suffered and Abigail Weir passed her inno¬ 
cent girlhood. Their joys and sorrows are true— 
to human nature at least ; truer I fear than Mrs. 
Riddell’s assertion that Sir Christopher Wren was 
its architect and first inhabitant, though the design 
is not unworthy of him. 

We will now turn our steps to Bishopsgate 
Street, where we enter upon a region only in part 
touched by the Great Fire, and therefore till lately 
rich in buildings of great historic interest. At 
No. 25 Bishopsgate Street Within there stands a 
house, condemned to immediate demolition, which 
has been known for years as Crosby Hall Cham¬ 
bers. The front towards the street has no mark 
of antiquity but two carved festoons of flowers 
much blocked up by paint between the first-floor 
windows. The north side appears more or less in 
its original state externally. Its base is composed 
of rustic work, the wall is relieved by pilasters, 
but the passage is so narrow that the architectural 
effect cannot be seen. There is a room on the first 
floor looking out on to this passage, which is 
adorned by a very beau¬ 
tiful carved chimney- 
piece, as may be judged 
from my drawing. It 
bears the date 1633, the 
lower part is of stone, 
the overmantel I believe 
of wood, but so coated 
with paint that I could not 
be sure. Students of 
work of this period should 
compare it with a some¬ 
what earlier chimney- 
piece now in the Guildhall 
Museum, which was removed from an old mansion in Lime 
Street some years ago. A fragment of original plaster 
decoration also remains on a ceiling at No. 25 Bishopsgate 
Street. 

Within a stone’s throw is Crosby Square, built about the 
year 1678 on the site of the offices of Crosby Hall, which 
had been destroyed by fire. No. 3 was till lately a good 
specimen of a house of that date. It has been recased with 
brick, the handsome doorway is preserved. No. 4 has a fine staircase, no. 9, great 
staircase, but its chief distinction is a charming garden at the st. Helen’s. 

back, with its fig-trees, its thorns, and pretty fountain^—a 

veritable oasis in this wilderness of bricks and mortar. Fortunately it is in the hands 
of those who appreciate it ; may it long be a source of pleasure and refreshment to 
them. Dr. Nathan Adler, chief rabbi, lived here for some years, from 1847 onwards ; 
the garden and basin are marked distinctly in Strype’s map of 1720. From 
Crosby Square a passage leads to Great St. Helen’s, which, when first I knew it, was 
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remarkably picturesque. At the corner, No. 10, of which I give a sketch, is a fine 
old house of wood and plaster with projecting stories, built years before the Great 
Fire. Beyond it one sees the south porch of the church of Great St. Helen’s, bearing 
the date 1633, and a very good specimen of its kind. Round to the left Nos. 8 and 9 
are modern subdivisions of a particularly interesting mansion. It is of brick, having- 
engaged pilasters of the same material, which are furnished with stone capitals. In 
front are the initials and the date 1646 ; the projecting sills to the second floor 
windows are-a remarkable feature. No. 9 has a good seventeenth century chimney- 
piece, and a beautiful staircase, quite Elizabethan in style, as may be seen from the 
accompanying sketch ; 
so it is not improbable 
that the house was 
refronted. The facade 
has been attributed to 
Inigo Jones, but it 
has not his classic 
symmetry, and looks 
like the work of a 
less instructed native 
genius. Besides Inigo 
Jones, born in 1572, 
a royalist and Catholic, 
was taken prisoner in 
1645, at the siege of 
Basing — at least so 
says Carlyle, and he 
would hardly, the fol¬ 
lowing year, have 
been building a house 
in the Puritan City. 

No. 2 Great St. 

Helen’s is a well pro¬ 
portioned house with 
a pretty doorway and 
staircase, said by Hare 
and others to date 
from the time of 
Charles I. ; to me 
they seem early Geor¬ 
gian, but my readers 
can judge from the 
accompanying illus¬ 
tration. The present 
occupants have a vast 
cellar under part of 
Crosby Hall. Between 
this and No. 8, several 
old plastered houses 
have been pulled 
down within my recol¬ 
lection, and a few years since a large piece was filched from the churchyard, with no 
apparent advantage to the public. As we all know, the church, which is of the highest 
interest, is now undergoing the ordeal of a costly restoration, may something of its 
old charm survive. No. i is the modern entrance to what remains of Crosby Hall, 
a Gothic mansion unrivalled in its day, and full of historic memories, but it has been 
so often described that I will not linger here. Let us glance, however, at an exquisite 
oriel window on this side which seems more or less in its original condition. The 
passage from Great St. Helen’s into Bishopsgate Street passes under old gabled 
houses shown in my drawing. The structure on the spectator’s right, though un¬ 
pretentious, has an air of quaintness, with its iron railings, and broad white window 
-frames shining in the sun. It is Sir Andrew Judd’s almshouse, founded by him in the 
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less carved work, is now 
to be seen in the Museum 
at South Kensington. One 
is thankful that it has not 
perished utterly, but torn 
from its surroundings it 
has lost much of the charm 
that attached to it. The 
beautifully decorated plas¬ 
ter ceiling from the first 
floor was also removed to 
South Kensington, but is 
not yet visible. Perhaps 
it is placed with another 
fine ceiling exactly similar 
in style, which was se¬ 
cured for the museum 
some thirteen years ago, 
when the house next to 
Sir Paul Pindar’s -on the 
south was destroyed, and 
which has never since seen 
the light. I hope we shall 
some day be gratified by a 
sight of these valuable 
specimens of an art in 
which the English so much 
excelled. I give an old 
view of the room which 
contained the ceiling. At 
this time there was also a 
fine though somewhat 
grotesque chimney-piece 
having on it the date 1600. 
With other decorative 
work it was removed 
early in this century. 


SIR PAUL PINDAR'S HOUSE. 


HOUSE IN IHSHOPSGATE 
WITHOUT. 


sixteenth century, and rebuilt by the Skinners’ Company 
in 1729. He was also the founder of Tonbridge School; 
his monument is in the church hard by. 

Some distance further north, in Bishopsgate Street 
Without, there was not long since a group of four houses, 
numbered 81 to 85, which, though vulgarized and defaced, 
were evidently very old. Three still remain, and I have 
sketched the most interesting ; it is of wood, the highest 
room opens on to a kind of gallery, once no doubt pro¬ 
tected by a rail. The Rev. Thomas Hugo, who examined 
these houses some thirty years ago, was told that within 
the memory of man, the date 1590 had been visible on 
one of the group. The wooden rustication however, 
suggests to me a later period. Similar work is to be seen 
on the houses in Fore Street, at the entrance to St. Giles’s, 
Cripplegate, which date from just before the Great Fire. 
On the opposite side of the way the Great Eastern Railway 
Company has cleared a space nearly a quarter of a mile in 
length, which involved the removal of Sir Paul Pindar’s 
house, a beautiful work of art, and a unique specimen of a 
great City Merchant’s residence at the beginning of the 
seventeenth century. The oak front, with its match- 
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when the room was made what the then possessors called ''a little comfortable.” 
Doubtless the original mansion included the adjoining house, and a" good deal more 
besides. There must have been gardens at the back, and a handsome building 
usually called “the Lodge,” which formerly stood in Half Moon Street, was said by 
tradition to have been occupied by the gardener. The chief facts in Sir Paul Pindar’s 
life are so well known that it is needless to re¬ 
capitulate them. He was a good and eminent 
man ; it is worth while to make a pilgrimage to 
the neighbouring church of St. Botolph, and to 
read the inscription on his monument. 

Let us turn our steps to Austin Friars, a 
quiet region in the heart of the City, which has 
not yet quite succumbed to the assaults of the 
modern builder. Passing round what remains of 
the old Friars’ church, for centuries handed over 
to the Dutch congregation of London, one comes 
upon a house. No. 10, which is an excellent 
specimen of Queen x 4 nne architecture. As appears 
from the date on a rain-pipe, it was, no doubt, 
built in the year 1704. The porch is approached 
by steps, ascending which one sees in front a 
spacious staircase, so typical of the period that 
it is here portrayed. The staircase is panelled 

throughout, and especially noticeable from its arms of olmius. 

painted ceiling, which recalls the work of Sir 

James Thornhill. No. ii forms part of the same block of buildings. Retracing our 
steps we see, standing back from the main roadway, a tall, new structure, covering 
ground occupied a little more than three years ago by another brick mansion, the 
associations of which were very remarkable. I shall take this opportunity of cor¬ 
recting a few of 
the erroneous 
statements made 
about it at the 
time of its de¬ 
struction. No. 21 
Austin Friars had 
been built towards 
the end of the 
seventeenth cen¬ 
tury. In the year 
1705 it came into 
the hands of 
Herman Olmius, 
merchant, whose 
name occurs in the 
Little Lo 7 idon Di 7 'ec- 
to 7 y for 1677, 
where he is de¬ 
scribed as of 
“ Bishopsgate- 
without, Angel 
Alley.” He was 
descended from an 
ancient family of 
Arlon in the Duchy 
of Luxembourg, 

and was naturalized by Act of Parliament, 29 Charles H. He married Judith, daughter 
of John Drigue, and, having made a large fortune, died in 1718. His will shows that 
he was a member, not of the Dutch congregation in Austin Friars, but of the French 
•church in Threadneedle Street, to which he left ;;^T5o for the benefit of the poor. His 
eldest son died Deputy-Governor of the Bank of England, and his grandson, who for 
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many years represented Colchester in the House of Commons, was made an Irish peer 
a-s Lord Waltham, but the title died out in the next generation. The family possessed 
much land in Essex, and had a large country seat at Boreham, now used as a convent. 
At the Saracen’s Head Hotel, Chelmsford, their fleeting dignity is still represented by 
two fine hall chairs, emblazoned with the Olmius crest namely, a demi-Moor in armour 
between laurel branches, surmounted by a baron s coronet. Heiman Olmius had left 

the Austin Friars property, not to a 
son, but to the children of his 
younger daughter, Margaret, mar¬ 
ried to Adrian Lernoult, who pre¬ 
deceased him. In 1783 Hughes 
Minet came to live here, and in 1802 
he bought a sixth share of the 
house from descendants of Margaret 
Lernoult. He was a banker, of 
Huguenot descent, and his family 
had long carried on a prosperous 
business at Dover. The xMinets 
lived in Austin Friars for many 
years ; in 1838 Messrs. Thomas, 
Son and Lefevre were established 
here, the last-named being a brother 
of the late Lord Eversley. The final 
owner was Mr. John Fleming, by 
whose courtesy I had the privilege of 
visiting the house, on almost the 
last day that it remained intact. To tell the truth it was? by no means a striking 
specimen of architecture, but having remained from the beginning practically un¬ 
changed, there were points about it worthy of record. The counting-house on the 
ground floor had a Purbeck marble mantelpiece, on the upper line ot which appeared. 
In white marble, the Olmius arms, with very elaborate quarterings, representing the 


KITCHEN RANGE OF 23 GREAT WINCHESTER STREET. 



foreign families of 
Gerverdine, Cap- 
pr 4 , Drigue and 
Reynstein. The 
lofty kitchen was 
still furnished with 
smoke-jack, spit- 
racks, and iron 
cauldron - holders, 
and adjoining the 
range an oven lined 
with blue and white 
tiles, was perhaps 
a legacy of Her¬ 
man Olmius. 

Through a passage 
one passed to the 
outer offices, a 
brewery, wash¬ 
house, coachhouse 
and stables ; from 
these again there overmantel at 2 Suffolk lane. 

was access by a 

side entrance into the garden, a quiet spot, some half-acre In extent, which no doubt 
had originally formed part of the Friars’'grounds. It was connected by steps with a 
narrow terrace running along the back of the house. Here in the summer of 1888, I 
saw fig-trees still flourishing while the work of destruction had already begun. 

The boundary at the end of this garden was formed by another interesting house,, 
No. 23 Great Winchester Street, which was improved out of existence in the course 
of last year. It was approached through a paved yard, with a lodge on each side of 
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the entrance. Externally its chief characteristics were a somewhat high-pitched 
roof, and wings projecting forward. Inside the chief reception room was finely 
proportioned, "and the old kitchen range in the basement deserved to be rescued 
from oblivion. At the dissolution the house and grounds of the Augustine Friars 
had been bestowed by Henry VI 11 , on William Paulet, first Marquis of Win¬ 
chester, who there built his town residence, traces of which existed as late as the 
year 1844 ; after this mansion Winchester Street was named. From a date carved on 
a grotesque bracket formerly to be seen at the north-east corner, it appears that the 
street was constructed, partly at least, in the year 1656, during the government of 
Cromwell. Strype says that here was ‘‘a great messuage called the Spanish 
Ambassador’s House, 
of late inhabited by 
Sir James Houblon, 

Knight and Alderman, 
and other fair houses.” 

Even down to our time 
it was a remarkably 
picturesque specimen 
of an old London 
street. Now nothing 
but the name is left 
to mark its connec¬ 
tion with antiquity. 

Before leaving this part 
of the City, I must 
say a few words about 
a staircase at 41 New 
Broad Street. One 
wall and the ceiling 
are plastered and 
painted in monochrome 
with classical figures, 
buildings, and armorial 
trophies reminding me 
somewhat of eigh¬ 
teenth century paint¬ 
ings at the foot of the 
staircase at Knowle. 

The floreated carving 
at the ends of the steps 
is very effective. The 
street is supposed to 
have been built in 1737 
and we have here an 
example of good de¬ 
corative work of that 
period. 

If my reader cares 

now to explore with me the lanes within, a stone’s throw of Cannon Street 
Station, it will be my pleasure to introduce him to a few capital specimens of old 
City architecture. At Nos. i and 2 Laurence Pountney Hill, there is a pair of very 
richly carved porches, perhaps the best of their kind in London ; one of them 
bears on it the date 1703. A few yards beyond on the same side of the way, is 
an ancient crypt which escaped the Great Fire. It has a groined stone roof, and 
attached shafts, and is now in the occupation of a printer. This was, no doubt, the 
crypt of a Gothic mansion called the “ Manor of the Rose,” built originally by Sir 
John PoLiltney, Knight, five times Lord Mayor of London in the reign of Edward III. 
It afterwards belonged to the De la Poles, Dukes of Suffolk, and on the 
attainder of the last Duke of that family in 1513, was given by Henry VI 11 . to 
Charles Brandon, who married his sister, Mary Tudor. It is enshrined in the 
pages of Shakespeare:^—“The Duke being at the Rose within the Parish Saint 
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Laurence Poultney.” This house extendedto SulTolk Lane, and in 1561 the Merchant 
Taylors’ Company boug-ht a portion of it which they turned into a school. It was 
burnt down in the Great Fire, and rebuilt by Sir Christopher Wren. Now the school 
has migrated to the old Charterhouse, and Wren’s work in its turn has been destroyed. 
At No. 7 Laurence Pountney Hill facing the picturesque churchyard, there is a 
staircase with handsome old wrought iron balusters, the only examples I have found 
in the city. At No. 2 Suffolk Lane, is some good decoration of a rather late period. 
The plaster work in a ground floor room though perhaps too florid is certainly 

effective; it may be 
compared with a ceil¬ 
ing of about the same 
date at the corner of 
Bishopsgate Street 
and Houndsditch. 
There is also a sweet 
little mantelpiece up 
stairs with paintings 
in the style of An¬ 
gelica Kauffman. The 
date of this house is 
about 1760, or perhaps 
rather earlier. 

A little further west 
is College Hill, once 
the scene of Whitting¬ 
ton’s benefactions, and 
here stands the church 
of St. Michael’s built 
by Sir Christopher 
Wren. Here also are 
two fine gateways with 
sculptured pediments, 
which are also doubt¬ 
less of his design, 
Elmes at least, men¬ 
tions them among 
his works. I have 
carefully examined 
these gateways and the 
ground behind, and 
have little doubt that 
they have been the 
means of entrance and 
exit for an important 
mansion, built imme¬ 
diately after the Fire, 
which stood at the 
back of a large court- 
GATEVVAYS ON COLLEGE HILL. yard. Ill the early 

part of the eighteenth 

century it must have been pulled down, the courtyard divided, and the present houses, 
numbered 21, and 22, built on the site. The former is a good specimen of a merchant’s 
dwelling of that period, with a handsome staircase, carved overdoors, and a finely 
panelled room on the first floor. If I am correct the earlier mansion may not un¬ 
likely, have belonged to ‘‘ that life of pleasure and that soul of whim,” the second 
and the last Duke of Buckingham of the Villiers family, who as Strype tells 
us, lived in this street for some time “upon a particular humour.” It is true, he 
says, that Buckingham House was on the west side of College Hill, and so 
marks it in his map, but Hatton, an earlier authority, in his N'ew Viezu, places it 
on the east side, and they agree that after the Duke’s time Sir John Lethieullier, an 
eminent m-erchant, lived there. A suggestive fact has just come to light. No. 21 
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belonged to the Lethieullier family, probably from the time it was built, till 
an heiress of that name married a Hulse, as I find from deeds kindly placed 
at my disposal by the present owner who was born in the house, and whose 
father and grandfather lived there before him. Until the year 1874, it had a 
small garden at the back. The cellars, which extend beneath almost the whole of 
the property, remind one that Stow in describing this Vintry Ward speaks of the 
many fair and large houses there with ‘‘cellars for stowage of wane and lodging 
of Bordeaux merchants.” No. 22 is a less interesting house of the same date, it is 
to be let on building lease, which will I fear involve the destruction of its beautiful 
gateway. 

Approached by a low archway from the south side of St. Paul’s Churchyard is 
Dean’s Court, whither young people intent on matrimony are often to be seen bending 
their steps ; and here stands the Deanery, half hidden by a high wall with massive 


DEANERY OF ST. PAUL’S. 

gates. Perhaps we may be allowed to go inside for a moment, and look at the porch, 
which is ornamented with festoons of flowers carv^ed in the style of Grinling Gibbons. 
I am told also that the staircase is handsome, with balusters like those in “ the old 
Mansion House,” No. 73 Cheapside which has been attributed to Wren. The Deanery 
is unquestionably his work and has been little altered ; it was rebuilt after the Great Fire, 
but, as Dean Milman tells us, “shorn of its pleasant garden stretching towards the 
river,” which was portioned off on building leases to defray the cost of the new structure. 
Something of a rural air is however still imparted to it by the two plane trees where 
rooks built their nests not so many years ago, long after that noise, which Lowell com¬ 
pared to the “ roaring loom of time,” had driven them from the corner of Wood Street, 
Cheapside. From the neighbouring Carter Lane, a passage leads to the old church¬ 
yard of St. Anne’s, Blackfriars, overlooked by some quaint eighteenth century houses, 
with their casement windows still unchanged. On the other side they open into Fleur 
de Lis Court. From here a short walk will take us to St. Paul’s Pier, whence the view 
down the Thames is most picturesque. In the immediate foreground stands a quiet old 
building with projecting bay window, squeezed in between two great new warehouses. 
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This has a special interest, because, as I believe, it is the only private house now sur¬ 
viving in the City, which overlooks the river. Partly beneath this house a subter¬ 
ranean brick tunnel, fourteen feet wide, was discovered not long since, which extended 
no feet in a northerly direction : the ends have been bricked up. A little lower down 
another pleasant bay window peeps out in my drawing. The house to which it 
belongs was used partly for a residence, not many years ago, but it is now entirely 
devoted to business purposes. 

I do not wish to travel outside the limits of the old City but there are two houses near 

its western boun¬ 
dary about which 
I should like to say 
a few words. At 
No. 17 Fleet Street 
stands the old 
Inner Temple Gate¬ 
house, wrongly 
called the Palace 
of Henry VIII. 
and Cardinal Wol- 
sey. It seems 
likely that this was 
the office in which 
the Council for the 
management of the 
Duchy of Cornwall 
estates held their 
sittings. It was 
built in the fifth 
year of James I. 
The outside is 
modernized ; fine 
oak pilasters, which 
can be seen from 
within, are covered 
by a plain casing, 
but between them 
the feathers of 
Henry, Prince of 
Wales, are still 
visible in front. 
On the first floor 
is a room, beauti¬ 
fully panelled with 
oak, and having a 
superb plaster ceil¬ 
ing in fine con¬ 
dition. The cen¬ 
tral ornament con¬ 
sists of the Prince of Wales’s feathers and the initials P. H. In style it resembles 
the ceiling lately removed from Sir Paul Pindar’s. Let us make our way to Fetter 
Lane, glancing as we pass at the quaint old gabled houses by Saint Dunstan s 
church, which have escaped the Great Fire, to be condemned by those unsenti¬ 
mental folk, the Coxnmissioners of Sewers. At No. 32 is the chief establishment of 
the Moravians in London ; behind it is their chapel, and a little further on is a narrow 
passage leading to Neville’s Court. Here on the south side stands an interesting 
old house, which belongs to the Moravian Society. As long ago as 1744 passed 
into their hands, when it was described as “the great house in Neville’s Alley.’” 
It was the home of the Rev. C. J. la Trobe, and of Count Reuss; Charles 
Joseph la Trobe, first Governor of Victoria, was born here. The earliest account 
of Moravian missions was issued from this house—then as now No. 10 more 
than a hundred years ago. There is a quiet dignity about the old place, akin to 
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that of a high-minded gentleman who has seen better days. I am afraid it will 
very shortly cease to exist. 

My task, a labour of love, is now finished. If for no other reason these old houses, 
to some minds at any rate, have a peculiar charm, because they have been associated 
with “the daily lives of our dead ancestors, with their fireside joys and griefs, with 
all that web of sensation and emotion which we are now experiencing, precisely as 
they did.” In conclusion I earnestly hope that I have interested those who love the 
great City ; may 1 also venture to hope that I have melted the heart of the owner of 
some precious relic, who, tempted by Mammon, was meditating its destruction, and 
induced him to stay his hand ? 
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By C. ANSTRUTHER-THOMSON. 

HE Female Centaur—whom antiquity conceived only as a mythological 
creature, appears at first sight as an exclusively nineteenth century produc¬ 
tion.^ Let us look at.her for a moment. She sits straight and square on her narrow 
hunting saddle, restraining by a bend of her wrist subtly alternated with the 
intermittent reaching forward of his head, her strong and impatient horse ; another 
second, and a whimper of the hounds has broken up the crowd of riders, the 
horse bounds forward, the reins are slipped on between the fingers, her body 
swings back ; there is a perfect rhythm, almost an interchange of reflex motions, 
between the woman and her horse. An artist such as this, or rather such a work of 
art, could, one might 
think, have been pro¬ 
duced only by the 
accumulated expe¬ 
rience of centuries ; 
but the truth is 
otherwise, and such 
consummate horse¬ 
manship is but the re¬ 
vival and adaptation 
of an art which dis¬ 
appeared six hun¬ 
dred years ago. 

To meet this art _ 
again we must go jj 

back to the latter 
half of the four¬ 
teenth century, 
when the ladies 
spent their lives on 
horseback, hunting, 
hawking, or travel¬ 
ling, and, when much 
as the ladies of to¬ 
day, they were not satisfied with spirited palfreys, but says the Chronicler, “must 
needs ride afield on chargers, like the Knights.” They rode astride in those days, 
on saddles adapted frorn those of the knights, but their strong seats depended, not on 
grip, for these ladies did not ride by grip, but upon balance, and upon the leverage 
obtained by leaning against the saddle-back while pressing both knees forward against 
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the front pommels. That this was actually the case is evident from a beautiful four¬ 
teenth century woman’s ivory saddle in the Bargello Museum ; the pressure of the knees 
has actually worn away the carving on the lower edge of the front pommel, while the 
pattern is intact in every other part. Curious to learn something of these ladies and 
their horsemanship, I opened a beautiful old MS. existing in the library at Florence ; 
it is written on* vellum, and the illustrations are charming outlines drawn in light 
touches with dim brown ink. Here the mother of Tristram rides through a wood 
astride, as is the custom if not of mythical Britain, at least of medijevai Italy ; her 
dress falling to her feet on either side in long, straight folds, a 
foolish little dog barking in her pony’s face, and a foolish little 
rabbit scampering off in alarm, while impossible little daisies and 
buttercups cluster everywhere among the roots of the little impossible 
pine trees. A few pages further on Queen Guinevere meets a knight 
riding in the wood ; they dismount and tether their horses to trees, 
and spread a tiny embroidered napkin on the grass, and they share 
two apples and a bowl of wine before leisurely going on their separate 
or united way. A little further a curly-headed lady comes riding 
along. I have reproduced the drawing as an illustration, for I would century seat. 
have you notice how poised she is upon the saddle, how easily she 
sits her big horse ; in the next drawing, taken from the same MS., the lady rides with 
shorter stirrups and a more hunting seat ; she is very strong, for though handling her 

horse delicately 
as a lady should, 
she stops him 
with one hand as 
easily as if he 
were a pony. 
On the next page 
I find a little lady 


riding boldly 


about in boots 
and breeches, 
but the orthodox 
riding costume 
of the day, about 
1360, appears to 
have been a full 
dress of some 
long, soft, fold¬ 
ing stuff divided 
to the knee, and 
the chaperon was 
worn as head 
covering. They 
were fine horse¬ 
women, unques¬ 
tionably, with 
their strong, easy 
seats and light 
hands. Charmed 

with the faintly-outlined sketches of these dainty little riders, and wanting to see 
more of the people of those times, I turned for information to the great work of Alollet- 
le-Duc, and reading here and there I chanced upon some extracts which sheds some 
light upon the subject from a French fourteenth century hunting poem by the author 
of La Roy Modus. 

“ It is fine to gallop through the woods when the hounds are running, to go well in 
front, and to make the stag break covert.” Thus speaks one of the ladies in the 
poem, discussing wfith another horsewoman the comparative honours and pleasures 
of hunting as against hawking. Let us imagine a fine summer morning,^ the 
‘ Veneurs,’ who went out early, have come in with their report, so one’s mind is at 
ease. Cavaliers and ladies are equally light-hearted, one laughs, one plays, one is. 
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amused, then one breakfasts on 
the grass, and those who can tell 
g'ood stories tell them ; then one 
gets into the saddle, the hounds are 
put on the scent, the huntsmen 
follow running and holloaing. Oh, 
then you hear horns blowing, if the 
forest is deep and the pack nume¬ 
rous the sounds of the hunt make 
your heart rejoice ; the ladies ride 
in front, they view the stag, he is 
very big with a fine head, every 
one gallops in pursuit, every one 
shouts, and every one sounds the 
bugle, the cry of the hounds re¬ 
doubles si bien qu'o 7 i enteiidrait pas 
to 7 i 7 ier Dieu, What is a little bird 
on one’s wrist compared to such 
a scene ? Horses and men become 
equally excited, and let the best 
man win till the stag takes to the 
water. I don’t even mention boar¬ 
hunting—but doesn’t this beat the 
flying of all the ducks and mallard 
in your rivers ? ” 

These mediaeval hunting people 
seem to me not unlike the hunting 
people of the present, and their 
riding appears to have been almost 
as good of its kind, and it would be strange indeed if they had not ridden well, fpr at 
that time the people were fond of change, and travelled much, and all their travelling 
was on horseback, witness the Wyf of Bathe 
(‘‘on hire fete a pair of Spores scharpe”), 
how she had been three times to Jerusalem, 
to Rome, and to “ Boloyne,” in “ Galice to 
Seynt Jame,” and finally to “Coloyne.” 

All the world rode ; men, women, and 
■children. Horse litters existed and also 
springless carts, but they were rarely used 
but for invalids. After the Crusades Philippe 
le Bel issued an edict forbidding the bour¬ 
geois of France to use carriages. But 
judging by the pictures ther*e.can have been 
but small inducements to use them, for at 
best they were springless waggons drawn 
by a tandem and driven by a man who 
rode the wheeler. The roads appear to have 
been mere tracks, frequently impassable, so 
the art of coach-building made but slow 
progress, and it was only about the be¬ 
ginning of the sixteenth century, if I re¬ 
member right, that carriages were built with 
springs. Queen Elizabeth had one and an 
English coach-maker went over to France 
in 1564 to build one for the Queen. 

In the time of the Romans, ladies had 
carriages with springs, but I suppose it was 
the excellence of their roads that made it 
possible, and that rougher countries could 
not avail themselves of the invention, which therefore lapsed and became forgotten. 
The Roman w^omen seem never to have ridden, nor do the Greeks, nor still further 
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back the Egyptians. I have no idea when women first began to ride, nor where it 
originated, nor what the causes were. The earliest mention I have met is about the 
middle of the tenth century, a carving on a stone sarcophagus of a lady hawking ; but 
the heyday of women’s riding seems to have been about the latter half of the four¬ 
teenth century when, mounted on their big chargers, they rode with the knights to the 
tournaments, dressed in parti-coloured clothes, gold chains round their necks, and em¬ 
broidered girdles round their waists made in imitation of the sword-belts of the men, 
with absurd little daggers and pouches dangling down in front; but this lasted but a 
short time, for at the extreme end of the fourteenth century women’s riding was revolu¬ 
tionized by the general adoption of the side-saddle. Insecurely seated women could no 
longer hold their own with the horsemen and all the comradeship, all the terms of equal¬ 
ity on which they had hitherto ridden became a thing of the past ; their freedom of move¬ 
ment in out-door life was regained only six centuries later with the invention of the 
modern side-saddle. The earliest saddles seem to have been adaptions of those used 
by the men, with the addition of a pommel on the right-hand side, some were furnished 
with a second shorter stirrup for greater safety, and saddle-cloths some feet in length 
were worn to protect the rider’s clothes. A certain firmness of seat seems to have 
been secured by leaning back and pressing the right knee against the front of the saddle, 
but this tightness of fit made trotting impossible, and even galloping became a series of 
jerks instead of the flowing easy movement it had hitherto been. In short with this 
change went all the finer qualities of horsemanship, all the pliancy 
and strength so striking in the riding of the ladies of King Modus’ 

Court. As a proof of this we may take Froissart’s miniature of Queen 
Eleanor, in the absence of her husband, King Edward III., riding to 
inspect her army on the battle-field before Newcastle. Looking at her 
one feels that, brave and enterprising as she undoubtedly was, had it 
been a question of heading her troops for half-a-mile at a gallop she 
could not, thus seated, have done the thing, but must inevitably have 
slipjped off and been ridden over by her own bodyguard. 

But unsatisfactory as - they were, side-saddles seem henceforth to 
have been universally used, and in 1380, at the jousts at Smithfield, \\ 

King Richard II. was accompanied by many ladies ‘iridingon one side diagram of the 
and mounted on palfreys ; ” they were all sumptuously dressed with first side saddle 
‘ ‘ hertis.embrowdered on their Cotys ’’—^the King’s badge being a white 
hart—with jewels on their saddle-cloths and bridles sewn with pearls. The luxury of 
horse trappings seems at this time to have been pushed to incredible extravagance, but 
all vestiges oLhorsernanship must indeed have disappeared when the “ Sambue ” came 
into general use. It consisted of a thick, soft, silk-covered pad, both sides alike, so 
that the rider could sit on either side at will. Queen Isabeau de Baviere made her 
state entry into Paris in 1389 sitting on the left side according to Froissart's miniature, 
her example, as well as her person, being followed by all her ladies. The people of 
Paris gave her a Royal reception, and arranged a strange gala hunt in her honour, 
stocking the streets with hares, rabbits, and oisillons.” A hunt of a less exotic 
description was given by Louis XI 1 . for the entertainment of the Archduke Maximilian, 
when somewhere about the year 1500 he visited France accompanied by his wife Mary 
of Burgundy. The Royal guests hunted with ardour till one disastrous day when the 
poor princess fell off, and died shortly after from the effects of the accident. Maximi¬ 
lian’s grief was overwhelming and he mourned her loss so bitterly that the King, 
apparently, at his wit’s end for a token of sympathy, made him a present of all his best 
falcons, this 7 idif consolation seems to have acted like a charm, and the Archduke, 
greatly consoled, forthwith hunted his way home to Austria. 

It is only wonderful that more horsewomen did not meet their death, for mounted on 
such saddles galloping became an acrobatic feat ; the danger did not, however, 
deter them from hunting, and even Mary Magdalen, of all unlikely people, appears in 
a picture by Lucas van Leyden, seated sideways—a halo round her head—galloping 
valiantly after a stag ; but the painter himself must answer for the historical 
correctness of his picture, I do not produce it as evidence. 

Crowds of ladies are “ out ” at a German hunt by Hans Schauflein of about the year 
1520, but they are all very cautious, and their proceedings would have shocked the 
little ladies of the time of Le Roy Modus as much as they would shock the little hard- 
riding horsewomen of these modern days ; for a group of them ride huddled together 
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like sheep behind some trees, while in the foreground mounted on a loose hung cart 
horse a placid figure sits in a sort of chair, apparently discussing household matters 

with a neighbour in a pillion. The hounds 
meanwhile have found two stags and are running- 
hard across the middle distance, they are a 
ludicrous sight, poor ladies, at the same time 
rather a pitiful one, for in the course of the 
preceding century they lost all initiative, all 
horsemanship, and all freedom of action, and 
appear to have plodded soberly through a some¬ 
what tedious existence, content or not content, 
as the case may be. Thus women’s riding sank 
from bad to worse ; till a hawking picture by 
Wouvermans shows a lady riding a white horse 
in a low dress with no hat, her veil and long 
draperies flying in the wind, holding a big feather 
fan in her bridle hand, and having a little pet 
Y dog 671 croup. But with her we reach the climax 
n of ineptitude, and matters mend a little in the 
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time of Louis XIV., when in a gala hunt at Fon¬ 
tainebleau the Court ladies appear in laced 
coats, and plumed hats, and wide-sweeping 
dresses, and ride their long-tailed horses gallantly 
enough; it looks an absurdly Courtly hunt 
judging by Van der Meulen’s picture. The field 
apparently galloping by precedence ; and even 
the stag fleeing along with a ludicrous air of 
deference to Majesty. The side-saddles in use at this time appear to have had only 
one pommel, but the cantle was very much curled up at the back so as to make a sort 
oipomt cVappni^ as opposed to the pressure on the stirrup ; so they were perhaps safer 
than the flatter cantled saddle which succeeded them, and which had a second pommel 
to clasp the 
rider’s right leg 
on the outside, 
but as the left 
leg hung loose 
in the stirrup 
the seat was 
mainly a mat¬ 
ter of equi¬ 
librium. The 
little power 
obtainable be¬ 
ing derived 
from the pres¬ 
sure of the 
right knee 

against the 
inner pommel, 
as opposed to 
the pressure of 
the right ankle 
against the 
saddle flap, but 
an instant’s 
loss of balance 
made a fall un¬ 
avoidable, and of all the saddles we have seen this one appears to me by far the most 
unsafe and the least fitted for its purpose. Yet such were the saddles on which with 
infinite pluck and skill our grandmothers rode till the beginning of this century. What 
a touch-and-go seat it was, is shown by the following extract from an excellent little 
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primer on riding written about eighty years a^ro. “The stirnm v ^ 

ovS htTead'")■«“ JO" ?n1 

About the year 1830 by an accidental circumstance women’s riciino- was ap-ain rp 
volutionized. An Englishman made a wager to ride a steeplechase on J 

showed him, I imagine, the rashness of the attemnt • ■jn fn ' ’ ’ 

the fh-'T* to sit safely, Mr. Fitzhardinge OldacreH’think) hivented 

the th.rd pommel. Looking back one wonders how it was that women had nrionf 

'h for themselves under the stress of urgent need. But one o-eneration 
followed another, and no one seems to have thoLicrht of it Onr-cw i ^ ^ u 
was immediately adopted,_ and a three pommelled^side-saddle camJ^nto^nemTus^ 
This invention at once reinstated women’s riding as a line art by producino- a new 
eparture under improved conditions. For the grip obtainable by its means ^ives the 
® security m exchange for the least possible expenditure of force’^Sadd^lL 
of this kind were cumbrous and very heavy, but during the followino- fiftv vears the 
weight of construction was gradually reduced, and little by little every imnecessarl^^iter^ 

li<Ait''h'' the three pommelled saddle evolved into the^lono- 

, f^tidle actually in use at present. It differs in several ways from its 

piototype, so 1 have sketched a twelve lb. saddle to show ^ 

Its peculiarities. In this modern saddle the long narrow 
cantle is built over a sort of tunnel which takes in 
the horse’s withers, and allows the seat of the saddle 
to lie flat; while the old-fashioned seat sloped up and 
tilted the rider’s knee with much the same effect as 
riding up hill. All traces of the outer pommel have 
disappeared; leaving a free space where no resistance 
is necessary. Finally, the left-hand pommel is placed 
high up the^ thigh where the grip is strongest, the 
pressure having formerly been placed just above the 
knee, so that a shorter stirrup was necessar}^ ; now 
such greater leverage led to an exaggeration of move¬ 
ment, which prevented all rhythm, for obviously the 
closer the rider can sit, the more possibility there will 
the horse, of riding so as to blend with his action, of 
pattern of his movement. 

In the modern saddle all modifications tend to diminish effort and 

resnl 7 ?o'° M Strength of seat seems to me'to^’be the 

result lou^hly speaking, of three grips, caused by the opposing pressure of the two 
legs agains the pommels; of these grips, the first results'from the downward 
Thp the whole length of the right thigh and the upward pressure of the left 

The second IS the grip, just above the knee, of the right thigh against the pommel 
involving the pressure of the leg just above the ankle on the saddle-flap belo^w ' this 
fhThont°l'“^l‘^^f pressure at the knee.^ And thirdlv 

SimiT^Aor " M as opposed to the pressure of the 

still up foot. Moreover by sitting far back the leverage of these three grips is 

I creased, and the consequent distribution of the weight makes the balance r^ght. 

e legs must be immovable on the saddle, but above the waist the body sways and 
gives to the horse s action, and from constant habit a good rider adjusts^ the balance 
almost by instinct, and carries on the horse’s moveinents in a mSicky S W 

nesroVmofemenl"”^®"''®'’^'''’^ any jerk or abrupt- 

pliancy and sway which distinguishes the “Centaur Woman,” from 
other horsewomen, and It is the quality which I had in my mind when I spoke of 
the horsemanship of the ladies of King Modus’s time as having been as o-ood in its 
way as the bold and finished riding of the women of to-dav. I knovv of course 
that they could not have lived through a run with a modern pack, and their horses 
have hlf certainly have crossed two fields of ridge and furrow L the shires ; it would 
have been break-neck vvork at best, for in the event of a fall, they could not have been 
extricated from the high inclosing pommels of the saddle, and horse and rider must 
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inevitably have come down together, in all probability once for all ; but in this 
quality of ‘‘centaurship ” they hold their own I think with the riders both of present 


and of future times. Let me try and 



explain what this ‘‘centaurship ” is, and 
perhaps the simplest way 
to do so is to begin by 
showing what it is 7 iot^ by 
the help of the accom¬ 
panying sketch. 

It is obvious that in 
trotting, the horse’s action 
would jolt one out of the 
‘saddle if one tried to sit 
close ; so to avoid the jar 
one rises in the stirrup at 
each step keeping time 
with his pace ;—now sup¬ 
pose the rider in my sketch 
to be fairly at home in the 
saddle, and able to do this 
with ease, furthermore 
that she rides well enough 
not to hold on by her 
horse’s head, and that he 
goes freely and has smooth 
enough action ; yet despite 
these conditions, her riding 
TROTTING AS IT SHOULD NOT BE. looks laboured aiid in¬ 

harmonious ; there is no¬ 
thing actually wrong about it, but she has no grace of movement and she is not in 
sympathy with her horse. 

See how differently the centaur women would do the same thing ; rising from the 
saddle by the hook-back of the right knee aided by the pressure of the left against 
her horse’s side, her legs hang 
loose below the knee instead of 
‘‘ riding with her boots,” she 
presses very little on the stirrup 
but takes care to regulate her 
horse’s pace by a light pull and 
a touch of her heel, making him 
move lightly and collectedly, so 
that at each step his action shall 
almost suffice to throw her 
slightly into the air without 
much exertion of her own ; in 
coming down she catches her 
weight on the pommel under 
her right knee and distributes it 
all the way along her thigh, 
landing lightly and without jar 
in the saddle to be tossed up 
afresh by the next step, and 
so on. 

There is, moreover, a curious 
intimate connection between the 
delicacy of a woman’s fingers 

•and the delicacy of a horse’s mouth, enabling her to handle him in harmony with 
the rhythm of his action ; taking up the reins with a delicate little pressure 
between his strides and relaxing again to leave him free as he steps out. The 
movement is so slight and subtle as to be barely perceptible, and is done by the 
spring of bent wrist and of fingers handling the reins as though fearing to break 
them. This handling in galloping has to harmonize to a quite different movement,. 



TROTTING AS IT SHOULD BE. 
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“HENRY VIII.” ON THE STAGE. 

By FREDERICK HAWKINS. 

E fact that Shakspere’s Henry VITI. is on the point of appearing at 
the Lyceum may be accepted as a sufficient reason for reviewing 
the stage-history of that sometimes puzzling play—puzzling on 
account of its differences of style, which have led a few acute and 
scholarly critics to assign portions of it to Fletcher. Mr. Irving, as the 
representative actor of his time, arouses a new and special interest 
in what he revives, however time-worn and familiar it may be. He 
gives us Fanst^ and before it goes out of his bill more than 100,000 
copies of it are sold in this country. His latest undertaking is not likely to prove an 
-exception to the rule ; and many readers of this magazine may feel curious to know 
how far the opportunities which the work offers for impressive acting and imposing 
pageantry have been utilized in the past. 

If probabilities may be trusted, He 7 iry VIII. first saw the light at the Globe on 
June 29, 1613, the day on which that historic theatre was burnt to the ground. Several 
pieces dealing with the same reign had appeared within the last fourteen or fifteen 
3^ears, such as the Life and Death of Cardmal JVotsey, supposed to have been 
written by Henry Chettle, and Samuel Rowley’s When you see tne you know me^ 
or the Famous Ch 7 'oiiicle Hist 07 'ie of Kmg He 7 i 7 y VIII., with the Birth and Virtuous 
Life of Edward Frmce of Wales. With regard to the cast of Shakspere’s play, 
Lowen is said to have represented the King, and it is by no means improbable 
that Burbage—who, with Heminge and Condell, is shown to have been in the 
performance—took unto himself the more important part of the Cardinal. “ I will 
entertain you at the present,” writes Sir Henry Wotton to his nephew’ a day or 
two afterwards, “with what happened this week at the Bank’s side. The King’s 
players had a new play entitled All is True, representing some principal pieces of the 
reign of Henry VIII., which was set forth with many extraordinary circumstances of 
pomp and majesty, even to the matting of the stage ; the knights of the order with 
their Georges and Garter, the guards with their embroidered coats and the like, suffi¬ 
cient in truth with a while to make greatness very familiar, if not ridiculous. Now, 
King Henry making a masque at the Cardinal Wolsey’s house, and certain cannons 
being shot off at his entry, some of the paper, or other stuff wherewith one of them 
was stopped, did light on the thatch, where, being thought at first but an idle smoke, 
and their eyes being more attentive to the show, it kindled inwardly, and ran round 
like a train, consuming, within less than an hour, the whole house to the very ground. 
This was the fatal period of that virtuous fabric, wherein nothing did perish but 
wood and straw, and a few forsaken cloaks ; only one man had his breeches set on 
fire, that would perhaps have broiled him, if he had not, by the benefit of a provident 
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wit, put it out with bottled ale.” Thomas Lorkin, in a letter addressed to Sir Thomas 
Pickering on “ this last of June,” says : “ No longer since than yesterday, while Burbage 
his company were acting at the Globe the play of He 7 iry VIII. ^ and there shooting of 
certayne chambers [small cannon] in w’ay of triumph, the fire catch’d.” That the 
innocent cause of the disaster was Shakspere’s historical drama, probably with All 
is True as one of its titles, is a matter beyond reasonable dispute. For signs of this we 
have only to refer to Howe’s continuation of Stow^e’s Chronicles^ the pointed use 
of “ truth ” and “true” in the prologue, the ballad on “the pittifull burneing of the 

Globe playhouse, ” and 
the fact that the above 
quoted accounts of 
the origin of the 
fire agree with the 
stage direction in the 
fourth scene of the 
first act. 

With the chief 
questions raised by 
Shaksperian critics 
and experts respect¬ 
ing He 7 i 7 y VIII. we 
are not at present 
concerned. It may, 
howxver, be asked 
whether Sir Henry 
Wotton fell into an 
error in describing 
it as a 7 teiv play ? 
Malone and others, 
believing that the 
only novelty attend¬ 
ing it in that year was 
its title, decora¬ 
tions, and perhaps 
the prologue and 
epilogue, assigned 
the date of the first 
production to the 
end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, or at the latest 
to the beginning of 
that of her successor. 
In Elze’s view, “ this 
play, with its apology 
for Henry VI 11 ., its 
glorification of Anne 
Boleyn, and ' its 
apotheosis of Eliza¬ 
beth, was wTitten, not 

only in Elizabeth’s reign, but for some festive occasion.” It is suggested that an “ en- 
terlude of King Henry VI1 1 .” in the Stationers’ Register for 1605 was really Shakspere’s 
work, that the references to James I. and the colonisation of Virginia were interpolated 
after the lapse of some years, and that Sir Henry Wotton may not have seen the 
piece before the performance which met with so calamitous an interruption. None of 
these arguments can be accepted as conclusive. As to the first, it is more likely that the 
interlude mentioned in the Stationers’ Register in 1605 was Rowley’s Whe7i you see 77ie 
you k 7 iow 7716 ., the original edition of wfiiich appeared in that very year. Pace Schlegel, 
the prophecy as to James I. and “ new nations ” does not have the look of an awk¬ 
wardly made addition, even when the confusing “ she ” in the fifty-seventh line of 
the scene is borne in mind. Lastly, Sir Henry Wotton, as a lettered man of the 
world, could hardly have been expected, especially in the case of a writer so well 
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known to fame as Shakspere was, to mistake a play about te«:i years old for a brand 
new one. So much for the arguments in favour of an early date. The evidence for 
a late date, as set forth by Mr. Stokes in his Chronological Order of Shakspere s 
Plays, is somewhat more to the point. The piece was of a nature to annoy 
rather than please the Queen. It could not but arouse sympathy for Katharine 
of Arragon ; it did not"" always exhibit Henry or Anne Boleyn in a flattering 
light. As Professor Ward remarks, Elizabeth would not have endured being called 
an “aged princess,” nor would she have allowed herself to be brought on the stage 
as an infant. Essex’s dying speech is echoed in Buckingham’s, and Mr. Stokes 
pertinently asks whether this would have been done in her reign. A few passages are 
apparently in allusion to events which occurred long after her death, “ some strange 
Indian” being ascribable to the visit of five Indians to England in 1611. The play 
is spoken of in the prologue as new, and the metrical tests go to prove that the bulk 
of it is late work. Weighing both sides of the- question, we can hardly resist the 
conclusion that this “historic” was a production of the year 1613, if not the 
swan-song of its “ myriad-minded” author. 

Henry VIII. had a place among the Shaksperian revivals of the Restora¬ 
tion era. It was brought out at the Duke’s Theatre, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, towards 
the end of 1663, with Betterton as the King, Harris as the Cardinal, Smith as 
Buckingham, Nokes as Norfolk, Lilliston as Suffolk, Medbourne as Campeius and 
Cranmer, Underhill as Gardiner, and Mrs. Betterton as the Queen. The mise~C7i-scene 
seems to have been particularly effective. Dowmes, in his Poscins A?iglicannSy says 
that this “play, by order of Sir William Davenant,” the manager, “was all new 
cloath’d in proper habits : the King’s was new, all the Lords, the Cardinals, the 
Bishops, the doctors, proctors, lawyers, tip-staves : new scenes.” Indeed, the care 
bestowed upon the production was so marked as to arouse a suspicion nowadays 
that the piece had been altered by Davenant for the occasion, and that a sort of 
parental feeling was at work in its favour. Other circumstances may be cited in sup¬ 
port of this idea. He could tamper even with such a masterpiece as Alacbeth, not 
only in metre and diction, but in its groundwork and characters. He was mentioned 
out of doors as the author, since Mr. Pepys, calling upon his shoemaker, heard 
something of “ a rare play to be acted this week of Sir William Davenant’s—the 
story of Henry VI 11 . and all his wives.” Be this as it may, the piece had exceptional 
success. It was represented fourteen consecutive times—in those days a long run— 
with “general applause.” Pepys describes it as “much cried up.” Not that the 
diarist himself was among its admirers. Though he “went with a resolution to 
like it,” he thought it “so simple a thing, made up of a great many patches, that, 
besides the shows and processions in it, there is nothing in the world good or well 
done.” This censure, however, must be taken with a grain of salt. We may 
safely assume that at least two of the principal players reached a high level of excel¬ 
lence. “The part of the King,” says Downes, “was so right and justly done by 
Mr. Betterton, he being instructed in it by Sir William, who had it from old Mr. 
Lowen, that had his instructions from Mr. Shakespeare himself, that I dare and will 
aver, none can or will come near him in this age in the performance of that part.’" 
According to the same authority, “Mr. Harris’s performance of Cardinal Wolsey 
was little inferior to that, he doing it with such just state, port and mien, that I dare 
affirm none hitherto has equalled him.” His name would seem to have been long 
associated with the Cardinal, as one of the portraits of him by Hailes represents 
him in the character. A print from another picture is now in the Pepysian library 
at Cambridge, the custodians of which have courteously permitted me to reproduce 
it in the present article. 

For more than the next half century, as far as we can tell, Henry VIII. received 
but scant attention, if any attention at all, from the players. No farther trace of it 
is to be found until the beginning of 1707. Meanwhile, however, the King, Wolsey, 
and Anne Boleyn appeared in a tragedy by John Banks, Virtue Betrayed, brought out 
at the theatre in Dorset Gardens in 1682.' The first was played by Smith, the second^ 
by Gillow, and the third by Mrs. Barry. Conjoined with them here is the figure ot 
Percy (Betterton). The plot turns upon the attachment between him and Anne 
Boleyn, which, in defiance of indubitable history, is represented as lasting after her 
marriage to Henry. Though written in the author’s usual style, the tragedy met 
with rather a favourable reception, the final scenes melting most of the women in the 
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theatre to tears. In it we come upon one of those fulsome adulations of the 
monarchical principle which, to the delig’ht of Charles II., occurred in so many plays 
of the time : — 

This maxim still 

Shall be my guide : a Prince can do no ill. 

In spite of slaves his genius let him trust, 

f'or heav’n ne'er made a King but made him just." 

But to return to Shakspere’s play. The performance of 1707 took place at the 
Haymarket Theatre, then in the hands of Owen MacSwiney. Betterton was ag^ain 
the King-, and among* his colleag-ues were Verbrug-g-en (Wolsey), Barton Booth 
(Buckingham), Mills (Norfolk), Colley Cibber (Surrey), Mrs. Bradshaw (Anne^ 
Boleyn), and Mrs. Barry (Katharine). In 1722, at Drury Lane, Booth succeeded 
Betterton as Henry, the Queen being- represented by Mrs. Porter. The company on 
this occasion included Cibber, Wilks, Mills, and Johnson (the last, no doubt, as 
Gardiner). About the same time the play was given at the Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
theatre for the sake of Quin, who as the King found a means of enlarging what soon 
became a national reputation. 

Remarkable for several reasons was a revival of Henry VIII. at Drury Lane in 
1727. George H. had just come to the throne, and the managers, mindful of the 
interest excited by the ceremony in Westminster Abbey, appended to the performance 
a scene representing the coronation of Anne Boleyn. With one exception, the 
principal parts must have been sufficiently filled. Booth was Henry, Mrs. Porter the 
Queen, Wilks the Duke of Buckingham, and Colley Cibber the Cardinal. In the 
words of Theophilus Cibber, Booth “ gave full scope to the humour without dropping 
the dignity of the King. W^hen he appeared most familiar he was by no means vulgar ; 
Avhen angry his eye spoke majestic terror. He gave the full idea of the arbitrary 
prince who thought himself born to be obeyed. His ‘ Go thy ways, Kate,’ was marked 
by a happy emphasis. When he said ‘ And now to your breakfast with what appetite 
you may,’ his expression was rapid and vehement, his look tremendous.” Wilks, too, 
was quite at home as Buckingham. “ In the first scene,” says Davies, “his resent¬ 
ment and indignation at Wolsey broke out with suitable impetuosity; his action was 
vehement, and his motion quick and disturbed. His demeanour when condemned 
was simple, graceful, and pathetic; his grief was manly, resigned, and temperate.” 
Mrs. Porter had a bad voice, but nevertheless rose to a remarkable height of pathos 
as well as dignity. Cibber’s Cardinal, though not without good points, may be 
deerned the chief blot of the production. It was wanting, Davies tells us, “ in that easy 
dignity of deportment which a man like Wolsey, so familiar with the greatest courts of 
Europe, and taking the lead in the councils and designs of mighty monarchs, must have 
acquired. His pride and passion were impotent and almost farcical, his grief and 
resignation and tenderness were inadequately expressed, and when he said_" 

This candle burns not clear; ’tis I must snuff it; 

Then out it goes-” 


he imitated with his forefinger and thumb the extinguishing of a candle with a pair of 
snuffers.” For the genial Colley did not always know a metaphor when he saw one. 
But if the acting had been generally defective the success of the venture was certain. 
Like the royal family, all London went to revel in the coronation scene, on which the 
managers were said to have spent a large sum, and which, perhaps, was the most 
elaborate pageant yet witnessed on the public stage in this country. To a large 
majority of playgoers, sad to relate, it formed the best part of the entertainment. 
For example, when IIen 7 y VIII had ceased to attract them on its own account, the 
spectacle was added to a “ great number of tragedies and comedies,” usually with the 
happiest results to the exchequer of the theatre. One of the pieces it followed 
Avas Virtue Betrayed, in which Booth appeared as the King. Wilks as Henry, and 
Mrs. Oldfield as Anne Boleyn. It may seem strange that the audience should have 
been treated to a sight of the Queen’s coronation after her death, but let that pass. 
In consenting to the substitution of Virtue Betrayed for Henry VIII, of course. Booth 
did not act of his own free will. “ Bah ! ” he contemptuously exclaimed, “ Banks’s 
Flenry is a part I can play with in comparison with Shakspere’s.” No such piece of 
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lucl- 


as the coronation-scene had previously fallen to the lot of Drury Lane, 


Cibber, in the course of the evidence he gave in 


Colley 

L^iDoer, m ^- the action instituted in the name of 

Steele against his fellow-managers, stating that for forty nights it ‘ brought them mo c 
money than the best play that was ever writ.” , .u- ^ 

Another long period was to pass away before Henry VIIL again acquired anythiiy^ 
like prominence in theatrical history. George IT, it is true, liked the pageant weU 
enough to command three performances of it in one winter. “ Indeed, said Stee c, 
I was afraid of losing all my actors, was not sure that the King would not get them 
to fill the posts at court that he saw them so fitted for in the performance. but t us 
royal patronage did not save the play from falling into comparative neglect. Gm'rick 
thought it as little worthy of his notice as the parts of Shylock and Sir Giles Over- 
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reach. In 1738 and 1744 Qdin played the King at Drury Lane and Covent Gaiden 
respectively, at the latter"'house to the Wolsey of Ryan, the Katharine of Mrs. 
Pritchard,and the Gardiner of Hippisley. The “ ceremony of the coronation caine after 
the performance. It is easy to believe that the Queen was represented with the 
finest effect. After this the piece does not grace the bills until 1772-3, when it was 
given at the same theatre in a slightly altered form. In 1777 it appeared at the 
Haymarket, with Parsons, a low comedian who could never be serious, as the icy, 
stern, relentless Gardiner. The explanation of this peculiar instance of a round peg 
in a square hole is to be found in the fact that since the days of Johnson it had been 
customary to interlard the scene of the forced reconciliation between the Primate and 
the Bishop with as much buffoonery as possible. Three years later, at Covent 
Garden, an important change in the method of treating Heiiry VIIL was made. 
Hitherto, as we have seen, the great players had regarded the character of the King 
as the most conspicuous and grateful of all. Henderson, who occupied the highest 
place in the theatre, deliberately elected to play the Cardinal, and by doing so, ot 
course, showed that he was better acquainted with his author than Betterton, Booth, 
or Quin had been. His impersonation is described as marked by his usual accuracy 
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of elocution, but as deficient here and there in dignity. How-ever that maybe, he 
afforded a signal proof of the value of the part in capable hands, and thenceforward 
no actor of the first rank ever thought of disregarding the precedent thus set. It may 
be added that in this performance Clarke was the King, and Miss Youno-e, the last 
xictress with whom Garrick played tragedy, the Katharine. ^ 

The memorable connexion of the Kemble family with Henry VIII. began at 
Drury Lane in the autumn of 1788, when Mrs. Siddons, by far the most gifted^of the 
number, flashed upon the town as the Queen. John Kemble, though a wefl-established 

favourite in London, was 
here content to play 
the comparatively small 
character of Cromwell, 
the King being assigned 
to Palmer, the Cardinal 
to Bensley, and Gardiner 
to Dicky Suett. Mrs. 
Siddons’s Katharine, there 
can be no doubt, was 
distinctly a great achieve¬ 
ment. Her regal de¬ 
meanour, her keen ap¬ 
preciation of dramatic 
beauty, her deep-toned 
utterance, her wonderful 
power of facial expression, 
her not inconsiderable 
command of pathos, must 
have given the perform¬ 
ance an abiding place in 
the memories of those 
who saw and heard it. 
Her triumph in this case 
may have been increased 
by a special interest which 
she took in her task. 
“Which of Shakspere’s 
heroines do you like 
best?” Johnson had 
asked her five years or 
so previously. “Queen 
Katharine,” she replied 
without hesitation; “it 
is the most natural and 
feminine.” “You are 
right, madam,” said the 
doctor; “and when you 
appear in that part, old 
and infirm as I am, I will 

1 n T 1 rr , , ^ eiideavoui' to hobble out 

and see you. John Kemble first appeared as Wolsey in 1806, during his management of 
Covent Garden theatre. He had the support of Mrs. Siddons as the Queen, of Pope as 
the vingr, and of Charles Kemble as Cromwell. Unfortunately for hisTeputation amono- 
Shaksperian scholars in these days, he had thought it necessary to revise the play throuo-1^ 
out, in some measure by the light of the prompt-book used in 1772. Besides minor 
tamperings with the text, he changed the “old lady” into Lady Denny, merged 
several characters m that of Sir Henry Guildford, and, above all, left out, among 
other valuable and even important things, the interview between the Queen and the 
two Cardinals at the beginning of the third act. How Mrs. Siddons could have 
leconciled herselt to the loss of such an aid to effect it is impossible to understand. 
As tor the mounting ot the play, it was elaborate rather than correct. Kemble pro- 
tessed to have a great regard for something like appropriateness of costume, but this 
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did not prevent him from dressing" the bishops at the outset of the piece as Protest¬ 
ants, any more than it prevented him from adorning himself with the Garter when 
he played Hotspur. The blemishes of the revival, however, were to a large extent 
atoned for by his acting, which, joined to his sister’s incomparable Katharine, brought 
Hen7y VIIL into a greater vogue than it had enjoyed since the Restoration. He went 
far to meet the demands of the part, whether as to its dignity, irony, or final pathos. 
In reciting the metaphor of the candle, we are told, he did not imitate the movement 
of Colley Cibber, but at the same time seemed to smell a stink an idea which 
may be safely ascribed to an excessive exercise of the imagination. It is needless 
to say that Cromwell and Griffith (absurdly rolled into one part) received full expres¬ 
sion from Charles Kemble, one of the most earnest and spirited and graceful of 
actors. 

Edmund Kean, Macready, and Phelps added the character of Wolsey to their 
ample repertoh'es^ the first undertaking it at Drury Lane in 1822, the second at the 
same theatre shortly afterwards, and the third during his eventful management of 
Sadler’s Wells. Kean, as I have pointed out elsewhere, ^ was more vigorous 
and impressive in the exhibition of the Cardinal’s fall than of his proud and lofty 
bearing in the fulness of his power. During the first two acts, where Wolsey has 
little to say and less to do, the actor was comparatively unsuccessful. To look dignified 
without the auxiliary of a dialogue pertained to a line of performance in which he was 
not always at home. Here, and especially in the banquet scene, the audience must 
have felt the absence of John Kemble, who had then been living in retirement for 
five years. But in the third act, where the Cardinal’s stately and somewhat queru¬ 
lous impassiveness gives place to an impassioned fervour, Kean’s conception made 
it unnecessary to think of any one, at least in the way of regret. Wounded pride, 
humiliation, and penitence were blended with a degree of talent altogether matchless ; 
a perfect expression of the decay which in the hour of disaster may seize mind and 
body at the same moment pervaded the whole of his adversity. Macready states 
that Wolsey was among his most favourite Shaksperian assumptions, but the effect 
he created in it does not appear to have corresponded to all his anticipations. 
Phelps’s acting, as Mr. Henry Morley well pointed out in the Ex(i}tii 7 ier^ was 
“ remarkable for the impression of power subtly given through a marked quietness 
of demeanour. He moved easily, as a Cardinal familiar with courts, and meekly, 
except in the first proud glance at defiant Buckingham, and in the short scene wherein 
Wolsey, left alone with Campeius, lays aside his mask and shows the proud face 
underneath it. He sat still under the imputations cast upon him by Katharine when 
she told the king of the exactions suffered by his subjects. He was as quiet at Black- 
friars ; and it would have puzzled many shrewd critics to define how, by gesture, turn 
of the head, and nice management of voice, the proud, ambitious spirit made itself 
felt in that unobtrusive figure.” Before leaving this part of my subject I have to 
thank Mr. Forbes Robertson for allowing me to give a copy of his expressive and 
finished portrait of Phelps as the Cardinal, now one of the treasures of the Garrick 
Club. 

But the most striking revival of Henry VIII, in the present century has yet to be 
noticed. I refer, of course, to what was accomplished by Charles Kean at the 
Princess’s Theatre in 1855. ‘Mt will be perceived,” he wrote in his usual flyleaf, 
‘‘that I have ventured to differ from the stage arrangements of my predecessors. 
Although in their time fine scenic effects were produced, and much pageantry was 
displayed, the management did not attempt, nor did the public require, that scrupulous 
adherence to historical truth in costume, architecture, and the multiplied details ol 
action which modern taste demands, and is so capable of appreciating when employed 
in the service of the monarch of dramatic poetry.” Nor did he fail to realize the 
ideal revealed in these sentences. He set before the audience a surprisingly exact 
representation of Tudor court life in the first half of the sixteenth centur}. ^ Instead 
of being content with isolated effects, as others had been, he provided the piece with 
a continuous succession of historical pictures, each betokening the most careful 
research. And some of these pictures were stage spectacles of the most imposing 
character. W^olsey’s procession to the council chamber, the banquet at York Place, 
the execution of Buckingham, the trial of the Queen at Blackfriars, and the vision ot 
the descent of angels in the fourth act,—all marked a distinct advance upon previous 
achievements in this way. The arrangement of the trial scene, too, was better 
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than that indicated in Harlow’s picture of the Kemble family, who appear to 
have lost sight of the ecclesiastical character and authority of the court. The two 
cardinals, far from being mixed up with other members of the council at the table, 
rightly sat together on an elevated bench, while the King, as plaintiff in the cause, 
occupied the right-hand side in front. In the fifth act, there having already been two 
processions, the spectators were transported to Greenwich, the scene of the 
christening ceremony, by means of a moving panorama. Unlike his immediate 
predecessors, Kean gave^the play as Shakspere wrote it, a few necessary curtail¬ 
ments and modifications excepted. The acting called for high praise. Mrs. Charles 
Kean reappeared after a long illness as the Queen, and, with the help of the restored 
scene in The third act, added another flower to her already heavy chaplet. Her 
delineation was extremely refined and touching, the queen being to a large extent 
sunk in the woman. “In her last scene,” Mr. Oxenford wrote, “the attitude in 
which, half rising from her couch, she followed with her eyes the departing forms, 
might serve for some picture of a saint’s ‘ ecstasy.’ ” Charles Kean’s Wolsey enjoyed 

the distinction of being the only perform¬ 
ance in which he equalled his illustrious 
father. He interested the audience in the 
Cardinal’s prosperity as much as in his 
adversity, finely as the closing scenes were 
given. No less admiration was excited by 
Mr. Walter Lacy’s Henry VTII., a portrait 
that could hardly have been excelled either 
by Betterton or by Booth. Ryder ap¬ 
peared as Buckingham, Miss Heath as 
Anne Boleyn, and Cooper as the resuscitated 
Griffith. In a word, little was wanting to 
the completeness of the revival, which had 
the unexpectedly long run of one hundred 
consecutive nights. 

Some years afterwards, in America, 

Charlotte Cushman included Wolsey among 
the impersonations of male characters 
by which she surprised and delighted 

her audience. Her acting is said by one 
critic to have reminded old playgoers of the 
times of Kean and Mac ready. 

Nor has the figure of King Henry been 
altogether unfamilar to French playgoers 

through the medium of the stage. In 
1642, when Corneille was at the summit of his reputation, Puget de Laserre brought 
out at the Palais Cardinal a tragedy entitled Thomas Morns; on^ Le Trwiiiphe de la 
Foi et de la Conslance. It relates chiefly to Henry’s passion for Anne, on whom the 

most elevated sentiments are bestowed. Like other productions of the same 

pen, Thomas Morns did not rise above mediocrity, bub enjoyed a large measure 
of success. The whole- of the court, headed by Richelieu, united in singing its 
praises. On one occasion the crowd of fine gentlemen at the doors was so dense 
and eager that four doorkeepers lost their lives. “ Aha ! ” cried the author in reference 
to this tragic incident, “ there is an example of a good play for you ! M. Corneille 
can boast of no such proof of popularity, and until he has had five doorkeepers killed in 
one day I shall not allow him to be my superior ! ” During the Revolution, a He 7 iri 
VIII, by Marie Joseph Chenier appeared at the theatre in the Rue de Richelieu, Talma 
representing the King. As might have been expected from the anti-monarchical 
fervour of the author, who had already made himself famous by his Charles IX. ^ the 
chief character is painted in the darkest colours. The plot deals with the fall of Anne 
Boleyn, and some effect is produced by a scene in which Jane Seymour, holding in her 
arms the little daughter of the doomed Queen, tearfully endea.vours to move the King, 
of whom she stands in no little dread, from his fell purpose. 

Mr. Irving has the good wishes of all lovers of the stage in his coming enterprise. 
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A TOBACCO FACTORY. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. 

With Illustrations by JOHN WALLACE. 

INCE Fairholt told the story of the tobacco plant and the 
process of its manufacture, the cigarette has taken its place as 
a leading' feature in the English tobacco factory. The 
famous cockney confines his graphic chapter on the treatment 
of the golden leaf in England to its preparation for pipes and 
cigars, for chewing and for snuff. They did not make cigar¬ 
ettes in the factory where he was brought up in the shadow 
of St. Paul’s. He missed therefore a picturesque phase of 
English tobacco manufacture of the present day, and with 
it certain attractive associations which belong to the light 
and airy ‘‘ smoke ” of the Continent and the East. He knew 
the piiros and the papelotos oi the Spaniards, and quotes the national proverb—‘‘A 
paper cigarette, a glass of fresh water, and the kiss of a pretty girl will sustain a man 
for a day without eating;” but “Carmen,” the heroine of the French librettist, and 
“ Vjera,” the heroine of the English novelist, are of these latter days, and they give a 
touch of romance to the atmosphere of the modern tobacco factory. 

While the great Liverpool house of Cope has been growing up from small things 
to great, it has absorbed into its work all that is new in the taste and fashion of 
smoking ; and it will have some remarkable chapters to add to Fairholt’s famous book, 
upon a new edition of which its editors are now engaged. Not the least notable of 
these should be an account of the introduction of the cigarette into England. The 
psychologist would of course treat the subject in regard to its physical and moral 
influence on the race. He would see in it evidence of retrogression or progress, 
according as he was a smoker or the opposite, a pessimist who sees the world spinning 
down the grooves of change to everlasting perdition, or an optimist who can view all 
creation with calm content through the ethereal smoke of a mild cigar. To either or 
both of these gentlemen I venture to present a scene for reflection, an incident 
in the daily history of this Lancashire tobacco factory. A large well-lighted hall ; long 
rows of desks. At the desks long rows of girls. In a corner near the door a small 
room of inspection. It is like a girls’ college. The room ot observation contains the 
desks of the professors. The students leave their seats and go to the sliding 
windows with their tasks. Their papers are duly registered, and fresh work handed 
out. There is a pleasant murmur of girlish voices, now and then a snatch of song or 
chorus, and once in a way something like a reminiscence of the American siffleiise who 
whistled her way through Europe with far more success than Goldsmith with his flute. 
In response to a remark which I make about the order of the place, the cheerful order, 
the order that does not chafe under restraint, my guide, philosopher and friend, who 
is at my elbow as I wander at will from room to room, remarks, “ We find what strikes 
you as worthy of note quite easy to maintain, without either set rules or regulations. 
It occurs to me now to mention that the works are peculiarly free from Notices that 
you must do this or you may not do that; Affic/ies announcing fines for this and fines 
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for the other. The Lancet in one of its semi-learned articles some time ago/’ says 
my friend, ‘‘declared ‘That the employment of women clerks in Post and Telegraph 
Offices has conclusively demonstrated that it is impossible that any establishment in 
which females are brought together except under a discipline approximating to that of 
a prison in its severity can fail to be the scene of excitement, chatter and what is called 
chaff.’ That is quite contrary to our experience ; ” and any one with half an eye can see 
this. ‘ ‘ A little common sense, some consideration for the girls’ regular work under con¬ 
ditions made as comfortable as is consistent with the duty of employer and employed,” 
says my guide, “and we find that the unwritten law is strong enough to maintain a 
proper and healthy discipline—and that you know cannot always be said even for the 
greatest and most honourable assemblage of English gentlemen—the House of 
Commons.” I discovered later in the day that the hands, in this typical factory of the 
North, are cared for in many other ways than what belongs to the mere discipline of 
the work-rooms. The girls who come to work from a distance are provided with 

firing and cooking free 
of charge ; they bring 
their food ; it is cooked 
and properly served in 
a large room at the 
appointed hours for 
meal-times ; and fur¬ 
ther, ill-health and 
sickness are met by a 
Benevolent Fund 
which e n s u r es, t h ro u gh 
a liberal administra¬ 
tion, help in case of 
need, the arrange¬ 
ments including an 
endowed bed at the 
hospital, change of air 
by the sea, and in 
cases of pulmonary 
complaint, orders for 
the Devonshire hos¬ 
pital at Buxton. 
Cope’s has many at¬ 
tractions for steady 
work-people. When 
the firm changed the concern into a Limited Liability Company it divided the shares 
among its employes and customers, and for many it is therefore a co-operative 
establishment, and of a very profitable kind. The original founders of the works, 
two brothers, are dead, but as it is with royalty so with the tobacco king : 
he never dies. “The king is dead—long live the king.” Harking back to A 
Ciga 7 'ette-Maker’s Romance^ one of the Cope brothers had even more than the physique 
of the Cossack who would pick up a leaf and cram it with the tobacco he was 
chopping and smoke it with gusto. This Liverpool manufacturer, who was one of 
the finest possible judges of tobacco, would take the fresh leaves of a new cargo, 
roll them up and smoke his extempore cigar without turning a hair, though such a 
“taster” would be calculated to stagger the strongest smoker. There are many 
old hands in the factory who carry on the fine traditions of the house in the matter 
of judging, tasting and blending of tobaccos ; and the chief of the snuff department, 
hale, hearty and strong has literally lived in the dust of his delicate work for thirty 
years. 

It might, you see, at first blush have been a College for Girls, this great hall in the 
factory, but it is only the cigarette room—the room of the most expert workers it is 
true—the upper school, if we may so describe it, seeing that there are other rooms in 
which beginners are taught their business. The atmosphere is fragrant with the 
weed that “cheers the tar’s labours or the Turkman’s rest.” It is a mixed perfume 
from Virginia, Persia, Manilla and “far Kathay.” In most factories the noise of 
machinery is incessant. The rooms are full of flying wheels and snake-like bands that 
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perform endless gyrations all around you. Here in this great hall of the cigarette- 
makers, the sound of machinery is far away. It is more like the hum of a city, or the 
murmur of the sea. In that professorial-looking apartment in a corner of the room 
there are ladies engaged in weighing out certain quantities of tobacco, and receiving 
the weed back in due course made up into cigarettes. The tobacco is given out in 
numbered boxes ; it is returned in the same vehicles transformed into cigarettes ; it 
has been first debited to the maker, to whom the cigarettes are now duly credited ; 
and so at the end of the week the balance is struck and it averages upwards of fifteen 
shillings per week each for the two hundred girls you see at their desks, not studying 
Euclid, but making cigarettes. I call the table a desk. It has sides and compart¬ 
ments such as desks have ; and it is generally made for four, two on one side, two on 
the other. It is here 
that the box of tobacco is 
turned into the box of 
cigarettes which you see 
weighed and booked in 
the office that is part of 
the cigarette - makers’ 
room. There is no ma¬ 
chinery here, except the 
finest of human machinery, 
the deft and supple fin¬ 
gers, and the quick intel¬ 
ligence of the operator. 

She takes a pinch of to¬ 
bacco, wraps it in her 
dainty bit of rice paper, 
and with a stick of starch- 
paste, imprisons the yel¬ 
low weed, and by her 
side gradually grows a 
pile of cigarettes, each 
the same size, each the 
same weight to a mere 
sprig. As the tale 
goes on she chats quietly 
to her neighbour or hums 
a tune, or sings a snatch 
of song which others take 
up for a moment ; and then 
all is silent again, except 
the murmur of voices and 
that distant hum of the vast machinery that is all about them, abo\e and below. 

I have likened it to the murmur of the ocean, which it might well be seeing how 
near to the works is the busy Mersey river. There is a certain sombreness in the 
dresses of the girls which might easily be alleviated. Nearly all Lancashire opera¬ 
tive women wear a shawl, and every Lancashire girl carries it with grace. 
These cigarette-makers have shawls j they work in them mostly, flinging the 
two ends away from their bosoms and over their shoulders so as to give their 
arms perfect freedom. If the shawls were not generally of a dark hue, the 
characteristic garment might give an artistic tone of colour to the scene. As it 
is, however, the living picture is striking enough. It does not perhaps recall the 
Carmen factory, nor does it realize the famous establishment of Christian 
Fischelowitz from South Russia in ^ Ci^civcttc-AfcihcT s Hopict-ucc ^ but the 
material for such scenes and romances is no doubt all there. Examine each 
desk or table as you pass, and you will find ample notes for fanciful speculation. 
Glance first at the desk, and you will tell the character of the girl before you 
look at her. A slovenly desk, nothing there but the tobacco, the starch-stick 
and the tale of work, and you will find in the worker a dull face, and an uninter¬ 
esting personality. Most of the tables however show efforts at decoration, many 
of them are furnished with bits of mirrors—not the hand-glass that Fildes gave to the 
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heroine of Reade’s Wandering Heir^ not the kind of mirror that Hetty Sorrel saw her 
fair face in ;—but strips of larger mirrors, bits of looking-glass, and once in a way a 
genuine complete article. Here and there on the dividing shelves of the compart¬ 
ments you will find pictures from ornamental bonbon-boxes, the lids of cigarette 
cases, or cuttings from illustrated magazines. Now it is a ship at sea, then a love- 
scene ; now it is the portrait of a beauty ; once in a way a bit of florid landscape ; and 
be sure that the desk or table most tastefully arranged will have for its mistress if not 
a pretty girl an. interesting one, with bright eyes, clean, well-cut gown, and hair done 
up in the latest style of the coiffends art. 

This is a typical room in the great tobacco factory, with, as I have said, the vast, 
complicated machinery of the entire place going on above, below, and on all sides. 
It is not my purpose to detain the reader with a mere detailed description of tobacco- 


OPENING A TOBACCO HOGSHEAD. 

making or a technical account of the latest mechanism of the trade : but rather to 
give the 7 'aison d'^ctre iox: the charming drawings which adorn these pages. Fairholt has 
told us how tobacco is grown ; how the planter’s stock is received in England 
how the hogsheads are unpacked ; how at the manufacturers it goes through the 
several processes of stripping, sorting, cutting, drying, curing, and working 
up into its several forms of smoking preparations. There are few changes in 
all this to-day, except such as belong to the extra care in handling and the more 
rapid production that has been brought about by labour-saving machinery. 
The author of Tobacco: its History and Associations^ had no experience of the cigarette- 
maker as you see her here, and several of the pictures that illustrate these pages 
are incidental to the newer order of things. One is struck every now and then in all 
parts of the factory with the picturesque side of the work, and the artistic suggestive¬ 
ness of the workers. There is hardly a room that does not offer to the artist a good 
subject for brush or pencil. The introduction of the cigarette into the English 
manufacture of tobacco has not only given us a new" industry but it has stimulated a 
new development of the graphic arts. The traditions of the cigarette brought to us 
by poet and romancer from Cuba and Seville, from Turkey and Persia, have lifted 
even the public show-card of the various brands upon a higher platform than that 
of mere tobacco. The lithographic work—the picture boards, the decorations of 
the cigarette boxes—occupy many skilled artists and \vorkpeople. What the firm 
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calls its “ Stone Library ” is an apartment packed with lithographic stones that number 
several hundreds, many of which are in constant use in their own printing offices, the 
machines of which find their motive power in common with the tobacco-cutter and 

the packer. . , , r ^ 1 

If you are interested in the mechanical aids which the tobacco manutacturer has 

broiu^ht to bear upon his work of supplying the enormous demand for the prepared leaf, 
let us dive from the higher school of the cigarette-girl graduates down into the basement 
where the tobacco is brought in from the bonded store at the docks and after due sort¬ 
ing, stripping, and other preparations has come to the cutter. \ou have probably 
seen the primitive knife of the tobacco cutter in a small way ot business. Marion 
Crawford’s good-natured giant Schmidt the Cossack worked with a knife and cutting 
block, and laboured as the Count did in the same room with Vjera and the other girls ; 



MAKING CAVENDISH. 


but they manage affairs differently at this factory, where no interesting melancholy 
nobleman in distress could be earning his living by making cigarettes in the hall 
of the girl graduates. All the same, I dare say a Vjera might be found here it 
the Count was there and willing. Schmidt, you know, sweated at that knife, and took 
his rests almost panting, but still with a roughly made cigarette for thought and re¬ 
flection during his ten minutes of meditation. His was the one knife in the little room 
at the back of Fischelowitz’ shop. Here the cutting-room has I don’t know how many 
knives at work, driven by more persistent giants than the Cossack in the story. They 
are connected with that enormous belt that comes from the adjacent engine-house, and 
the guillotine-knife rises and falls with dreadful regularity,^ fed by watchful servitors 
with the well-pressed leaves. It does not simply cut, it literally shaves the yellow 
mass giving as the result a sort of packed network of tobacco that is gatheied into 
handy receptacles for the cigarette-maker and the other departments where the various 
classes of tobaccos are put up in packets, such as “ Bird’s ^ Eye,” “Golden 
Cloud,” and “Smoking Mixture.” And here the vast machine thundeis and 
roars ; pants and gives token of the stress of labour ; and close by is a monster 
of tremendous and patient power. This is the great hydraulic pump which 
works the presses that compress the weed chiefly tor chewing tobacco, or the 
Cavendish that sailors and soldiers and hardy working men like to cut off in 
chumps or detach from twisted rolls which they smoke with the zest of strong palates. 
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While we are here in presence of great piles of twist tobacco, and round discs of 
black compounds that look like tarry quoits, or new designs for the shuffle-boards that 
are familiar to ocean voyagers, let us follow our noses through the sweet perfumes of 
the place to the sample room. This is on the ground floor. It will remind you of the 
warehouse of a herbalist in a large way of business. Well, the Cope business is 
somewhat in that direction. The room is packed with examples of one of the most 
profitable of plants. When the great ships come into Liverpool with their fragrant 
freights, the tobacco is placed in a bonded warehouse by Her Majesty’s Customs. 
The officers in charge sample the tobacco. The samples are then given to the 

merchant or broker who in 
turn hands them to the 
buyer. They are as 
various in colour as in 
smell. The most attractive 
to the eye and to the olfac¬ 
tory nerves are the light- 
coloured leaves, chiefly 
from Virginia. Every day 
a certain number of these 
samples are selected for 
release from the bonded 
store to fill the great ma¬ 
chines that incessantly 
devour the stock on every 
floor of the factory ; and 
each working day Copes 
pay the revenue officers 
for the release of such 
tobacco from twelve to 
fifteen hundred pounds 
sterling. Rather a large 
herbalist’s place the speci¬ 
men room of this Lanca¬ 
shire factory ! 

The departments of 
the establishment that 
half fills one side of 
Lord Nelson Street and 
dominates the Lime Street 
railway station are very 
numerous, the entire busi¬ 
ness of tobacco making, 
packing and delivering 
being carried on under 
one roof. They are 
their own carpenters, printers and engravers. Apart from their house of business 
in London, and their storage at the docks, which give employment to a considerable 
number of hands, they regularly employ at the factory about 1500 persons, a large 
majority being girls. They have minimized labour in every possible way, supplemented 
living fingers with steel ones, human machines with invented imitations. It is an in¬ 
teresting study, for example, the machine that fills and folds the packets of tobacco 
now* so familiar in the shops. Like many another combination for superseding labour 
it has grown out of single to complex operations, doing all that the human hand 
can do when no guiding thought or intelligence is required. Here is the machine : 
at one end several girls are occupied in weighing out the tobacco. They drop the 
parcels into scoops that travel on an endless band. At the other end of the 
machine there is a long table with a travelling series of apertures, each of which 
is fed with the printed tobacco paper and a sheet of tinfoil. These papers and tinfoil 
start off to meet the scoops of tobacco. Somewhere in the middle of the machine 
they are turned into round receptacles into which the tobacco is emptied, and then 
straightway the packet is turned off upon another travelling band which delivers the 
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complete article ready for the great boxes that await them in the packing rooms. 
Several of these silent labourers are at work in one room ; and in the great 
halls above are companies of men and women filling cigarette boxes and packing 
snuff and twist and plug tobacco. There is no hurry anywhere. Everybody knows 
exactly what she or he has to do, and they do it, almost as quietly as the hydraulic 
pump I mentioned just now—the quietest, most powerful, most unostentatious of 
all machines ; always at your command; you have only, as it were, to touch a 
lever, and it will squeeze you a mountain of tobacco into a molehill. It has a most 
deadly gift of power ; so slow, so sure, so steady. One of the engines, by the 


way, that 
mechanical 


supplies the 
power is a 
gas - engine, probably 
the largest that has 
yet been made, having 
a hundred and twenty 
horse-power. In another 
part of the works steam 
is used ; and they call the 
engine “Uncle Sam.” 

One of the men spoke 
quite pathetically of it as 
of an old servant super¬ 
seded, though Uncle Sam 
still does his share of the 
factory labour. I men¬ 
tioned snuff earlier in my 
notes. The chief of that 
department spoke of the 
first mill of the house, 
and pointed it out, and 
seemed almost to caress 
it in his imagination, 
though he pointed with 
pride to the present row 
of mills that were grind¬ 
ing up tons and tons of 
tobacco leaf into black 
rappee and brown rappee, 
high toast and Welsh 
toast and Prince’s mix¬ 
ture, and I don’t know 
how many other kinds ot 
snuff. One came out of 
the dust thereof with 
sneezing and with re¬ 
miniscences upon one’s 

clothes like gold-dust; but never a sneeze or cough troubled the rubicund master 
of the mills. Outside the boxed-up grinders were ranged snuff-boxes of more than 
Brobdingnagian size, great wooden jars that might have hidden the Forty Thieves 
over and over again, hidden and smothered them to boot; and the master of the mills 
handled the black and golden product, and spoke of its soft and silky character with 
the love of an artist. 

Right away from this weird-like company of mills that grind on and on without 
the necessity, as it seems, of inspection, we stand in a gallery that branches off into 
wide apartments right and left, and separates the upper floor tier upon tier below us , 
and we are in presence of the industry of cigar-making. Here are some four hundred 
women at work, very much on the system of the cigarette-makers. The tobacco, 
“filling” and “wrappers,” is weighed to the hands. The body of the weed is formed 
by practised and flexible fingers and is carried aside to be pressed and dried. Brought 
back to the worker it is then wrapped in its covering of leaf, held together with the 
slightest touch of “gum tragacanth,” and is then passed on to the office, as the 
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cigarettes are, for examination and record. A remarkable example of the perfection 
of touch and sense of weight and proportion that may come from practice of an art 
is the manipulation of the cigar to a particular weight and form with the exactness of 
a machine. The leaf and filling are given out with instructions that they are to be of 
a certain weight, so many to the pound, or to a fractional part of a pound, or a pound 
and a quarter, and they are returned invariably perfect to the draught of the scale. 
It is a busy, interesting scene, this series of floor upon floor of active workers, and 
everywhere the cigar is growing and multiplying in stacks that breakup as if by magic 
into boxes, that go down continually by lift to the printer who embosses them with 
the trade-mark of the firm. But these galleries, these lifts, are only typical of the 
factory as a whole. From that sample room in the basement, to the great piles of 



STRIPPING THE LEAVES. 

unpacked leaf close by, the story of treatment goes on: the sorting, the stripping, the 
blending, the cutting and the gradual development into packets of tobacco, boxes of 
cigars and cigarettes, and cases of snulf, which make their way to the order rooms, 
and being duly invoiced are presently carried off by carts and waggons to rail and 
river en route for the shops and taverns of Great Britain and Ireland and sundry 
colonies and dependencies thereof, to be a solace and a comfort to rich and poor, to 
the latter sometimes meat and drink and to the former “ a luxury beyond price.” 

In the manufacture of tobacco there is nothing that might deter a smoker. Every 
process through which it passes is cleanly ; it goes through a course of purification 
which, in itself, might justify much of the eulogium of its lovers, the blackest plug the 
sailor cuts to chew or smoke being as sweet and pure as the finest golden leaf as it 
emerges from knife and press a golden network of imprisoned dreams. I don’t know 
whether the Chancellor of the Exchequer is a smoker ; but, whether or not he agrees 
with Carlyle in pronouncing tobacco as “ one of the divinest benefits that has ever 
come to the human race,” he must be more or less in sympathy with an industry that 
adds to the right side of his annual budget, something like nine millions a year, 
;^4oo,ooo of which comes from one firm alone, the owners of Cope’s Tobacco Factory. 




































































































































RURAL SIMPLICITY. 



By BARRY PAIN. 

I _\ Letter from Miss Millicent Marshe, of Carleston Rectory, to Miss Clara Ormfry,. 

OF The Lawn, Lowanstanton, September 2nd. 

Y DEAREST CLARA,—I am going- to write you a long letter. 
There is just a little news to tell you, and I want to talk about 
something I could not possibly discuss with any one else. You 
are only a very few years older than I am, and yet you know sa 

much more about things. I feel sure that if you advise me at all, 

you will advise me well. You have read so many more novels and 
stories than I have, that you understand human nature much better. 
And you are so sympathetic too. I have often thought it very sad 
that at the age of twenty-five you should have decided that you can never love again , 
but 1 know that you do take the warmest and deepest interest in the love-stories ot 

others, and there is no one to whom I could more readily tell all the secrets or my 

heart. You must not imagine that I have any love-.story or any secrets of that kind 
to tell you now. On the contrary, I have just realized that you are quite right about 
my cousin Tom, and that I can never, never love him at all. Every word that you 
said about him was true : mere good looks, good nature, and a partiality for athletics 
are not enough ; I can see now how right you were when you told me that ‘ one 
wants the wonderful insight and sympathy that can understand the delicacies and 
simplicities of a young girl’s soul,”—I think that is the most beautiful sentence m 
your last dear letter. And it is .fd? true ! It is just a little difficult tor me, because 
Tom is living at the Rectory until he goes up to Cambridge m October, and although 
he spends a good deal of his time in the study with papa, working for his examination,, 
he does get a good many opportunities of seeing me. He really behaves just it 
had encouraged him ; and he seems almost to expect me to fall in love with him. 
I like him well enough, but it would be absurd to think about loving him. I did that 
only before I had the benefit of your wise advice, my dear Clara. 

And now I must tell you a little news. Do you remember how you used to rave 
about The Lo?ig Dream? Of course you do, because in your last letter you speak oi 
the book again, and say what a consolation it has been to you m your great trouble. 
You o-ive me, too, a sketch of what you imagine the author, Mr. Merle, must be like. 
What will you say when 1 tell you that for the last fortnight Mr. Merle has been living 

at Carleston, and that I have seen him constantly ? It’s true. Oh! 

You were not quite right in your imaginary description of him. You said that you 
thought the author of The Long Dream would be “tall and dark, with flasl^ng eyes 
and a complexion like cream with the faintest suspicion of coffee in it. He really 
has rather a roundish face, a fresh colour, and fair hair, which is generally rather 
untidy. I think his eyes are gray ; but I have not been near enough to see propei ly. 
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You were quite right in thinking that he would be tall, however. What made you 
guess that? In dress he is just like any other man. 

Mr. Merle’s father and mine were at college together, it turns out; so naturally 
we have seen a good deal of him. He has dined here twice and been to tennis several 
times. He plays better than Tom. He has got rooms at an old farmhouse, and will 
perhaps stay for another month, he says. Papa is delighted with him, and so is Aunt 
Mary ; Tom does not like him so much, and says that he is conceited. This is utterly 
untrue ; he is really quite unaffected and very good-tempered. He does not mind 
talking about his books ; I told him last night that I loved 2 ^/ie Long Ureani^ and it 
seemed to please him. Was I wrong ? Tom behaves very badly, I am sorry to say, 
and cannot even keep his temper when Mr. Merle beats him at tennis. I think a boy 
of eighteen ought to know better, and I told him so. Then he got angry, and said a 
perfectly outrageous thing, a thing for which there is not the slightest foundation, 
which no amount of intimacy could have justified him in saying. I would not speak 
to him all the rest of that day j and I have now told him that if he dares even to hint 
at such a thing again I will never speak to him any more at all. I cannot think what 
has come over poor Tom lately ; he used to be all right, and now he is horrible. He 
seems to have completely changed during the last fortnight. He said the other day 
that Mr. Merle was an atheist. I told him that even if it were true, such a charge 
would come very badly from him, because, as you know, on fine mornings, Tom is 
rather given to shirking church ; and I pointed out to him that Mr. Merle had been to 
church twice on each of the Sundays that he has been here—he sits just opposite to 
our pew’ and that he must have listened to papa’s sermons, because he talked to 
papa about them afterwards. Tom had no reason whatever to offer for saying so ; 
except that he had been told that most authors were atheists. I asked him how about 
St. Paul ? Which of course he couldn’t answer. 

I do wish that Tom could manage to behave a little more as Charles Leader, Mrs. 
Leader s eldest son, did. I saw a good deal of him some time ago, and he asked me 
to marry him, you know, shortly after Tom’s arrival here. He had simply misunder¬ 
stood my manner to him ; but when I told him his mistake, he never reproached me 
at all; he has left the village and never troubled me since. I wish Tom would go 
away too. It is so indelicate of him to keep on caring' for me when I have stopped 
caring for him. 

^ You must not think that when I said Mr. Merle’s face was roundish, that I meant 
it in a disparaging way at all. He is very good-looking ; he has that appearance of 
nobility and strength which I so much admire in a man. He makes every one like 
him, except Pom. I wish I could give you a better idea of his personal appearance, 
but there really is no one we know who could be compared with him for a moment. 
He likes music ; I sang two or three songs for him in the drawing-room the last time 
he dined here. He has a strange way of looking at one sometimes, as if he were 
thirsty. It is very interesting to talk to him ; he has just come from London, you see, 
and has heaps of things to tell us. One hears so little in this benighted village. We 
are going to have tea at his rooms in the farmhouse this afternoon, which will be 
splendid. Tom says he shall not go. I shall meet him again in the evening* at Mrs. 
Leader’s. Please write soon to me, dearest Clara, and tell me what to do. 

Ever your most loving friend, 

Millicent Marshe. 

P*S.-—His other names are Cecil Vanstoun. He only puts the initials, you know, 
on the title-page of his book. I forgot to say that I think I like him very much—-very 
much indeed. I have begun to keep a diary ; you suggested it some time ago. 


II-—Letter from Cecil Vanstoun Merle to John Dunham, Fellow of Sidney College, 

Cambridge September 3RD. 

• Dear Jack, No, I am not going to give you a humorous and epigrammatic account 
of the aborigines of Carleston, and the way they treat the unusual apparition of a live 
Londoner. That kind of thing has been done too often and too badly. Besides, I 
may possibly be an author, but I am certainly a man of business. I couldn’t send 
} Ou, free, in a letter that which might be printed and purchased. It would offend your 
natural delicacy ; at any rate it ought to ; I might as well send you a couple of guineas 
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at once as amusement to that amount. And lastly, what is the use of a friend if t\ e 
may not be very dull with him ? We keep our brilliant side for the comparative 
Stranger, or sell it to the positive editor ; we use it to make an impression or a live 1- 

hood ; we don’t waste it on friends. • u r 

Well, as you know, I came down here from London about a fortnight ago, ^icv o 
the season, overworked, eagerly desiring to be alone, and dumb, and idle, and to drink 
new milk. I am already somewhat refreshed. I have drunk the ne\v milk , 1 lave 
stretched myself on the grass in the sun, and smoked many pipes, and become 3 .n ob¬ 
ject of derision to my landlady by reason of my laziness ; I do not think she ever had 
a lodger who did less and enjoyed it more ; and if I have not been absolutely dumb, 
can at least guarantee that I have said nothing which would be worth repetition. 1 
like this village ; there’s an indefinable air of goodness and rural simplicity about it. 
My rooms are not exactly artistic, of course, but everything is spotlessly clean. Wh} 
is bad Berlin wool-work on the sofa always accompanied by minatory texts on the 
walls? It is a pity that you restrict yourself to answering academical questions and 
I restrict myself to asking the other kind. The rooms do very well; I have imported 
a good piano, which is rather luxurious of me, I suppose. 

But I have not been alone. When 1 decided, rather in a hurry, to take these rooms 
and come to Carleston for a couple of months or so, I neglected to inquire who was 
the village parson. He is the Rev. Hubert Marshe, and was at Trinity with my 
father. They were friends, and consequently I have been up to the Rectory a goo 
deal. He is a man of some culture, has a touch of bibliomania, is g-entle in everyt mg 
but his orthodoxy, and is really loved by every one in the village. His wife died six 
years ago, and an unmarried sister, Mary Marshe, keeps house for him. She is rather 
a prim old lady, and insists on all the small points, but she has as sweet a disposition 
as her brother. A nephew of his is stopping in the house, and is supposed to be read- 
ino- for the little-go with the Rector. He seems to occupy most of his time with ador¬ 
ing the Rector’s only child Millicent, a girl of seventeen. He himself is not a bad 
fellow altogether, but rather a cub. Cambridge will improve him. 

I went to dine last night with a Mrs. Leader, a widow who has a big house heie 
but who formerly lived in Cornwall. I had met her at the Rectory. By the wa>, 
whenever the Rector’s nephew, Tom, gets very angry with the Rector s daughtei, 
Millicent—which happens sometimes, because he is as unreasonable as most adorers 
—he always talks to her about this Mrs. Leader’s elder son, who is now awa> from 
home. He does this simply to annoy her—a fact which I had m my mind when I 
said he was rather a cub. However, that’s none of my business. It was lather a 
pleasant dinner. Mrs. Leader has that shade of gentle Puritanism in her which one 
still finds occasionally in the inhabitants of English villages. It is 
with charity added. She is hard on herself and indulgent to the rest of the world 
There are some good people still alive, my dear Jack, but one does not as a meet 
them in London. For real goodness and simplicity one must come to the country. 

I had a long talk with Mrs. Leader about her elder son Charles, whom she worships, 
and, curiously enough, I had another talk with Miss Marshe on the same subject later 
in the evening. She implied in that vague and delicate way which comes to gir s y 
instinct that Charles Leader had asked her to marry him, and that ®’?® 
him. She did not say either of these things directly, but she talked as if I knew tnem, 
until I actually did know them, and altogether—well, I am going to stop these unn- 
Lresting details, and come to the main point. I had not meant to tell you, bu I find 
that I must. You may have guessed it already—you are rather clever at such thinj,s. 
I take back all that I have ever said about women, I had never met 
before, but I have met her now^ I love Millicent Marshe, and I am 5, 

At least, I am not sure whether I shall ask her to marry-me or not. I am not yet 
sure whether she cares for her cousin Tom. I rather gathered ^ 7 ™ 
aunt let fall that a marriage between these two was not unlikely. If she 
for Tom, of course I shall not annoy her by my interference. You 
understand me when I say that she is perfect. I do not mean 

her intellectual attainments—are better than those of a other wom^'^ ^ Unshod 
entirely lost my critical faculty. I can see, for instance, that her p y » P > 
and her singing only shows the average drawing-room quality. Vej hkely she vvas 
not well taught. What I meant rather was that she was quite unspoiled. I feel si 
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that she has never given one sentimental thought to a man in her life. There are girl.s 
m tovv-n who have a hideous practice of writing morbid confidences to each other about 
men they have met. She would never do that. She is quite incapable, too, of fickleness. 
She will love once, and love always. But at present she has never thought of love 

perfect, virginal type—fresh and untainted as a fragrant 
^\ild-no\yer in one of the hedge-rows here ; and yet a strange, unconscious, delicate 
instinct keeps her from all mistakes—she would never let a man believe that she cared 
for him, it she did not. This Charles Leader who, I have told you, asked her to marry 
him must have been an idiot to have thought that he had a chance. She would neve’r 
lead a man on unless she meant to marry him. She has lived all her days in this 
country village, far away from the vulgar flirtations and sickly sentimentalities of 
London. She is a white soul, framed in a lovely body. I could write pages about her 
beauty. Jack, but I fear you would only laugh at me.' She has dark hair, and brown, 
faithful eyes, and a young rosebud* of a mouth that—what am I doing—I who have 
hated sentimentality all my days ! Yes, you may laugh at me as much as you like, I 
don’t mind. I suppose it will all be over soon, for Tam afraid that it is for Tom not 
for me that she cares. I have studied character all mv life, and I do not think I can 
be mistaken. 

Briefly, my plan is this. I shall observe as closely as possible during the next few 
days. If she seems to favour Tom, I shall go away and trouble her no more. If she 
seems to favour me, I shall propose to her. I feel absolutely sure that she would never 
mislead either Tom or myself. You will tell me that I am\vanting in pluck, but I do 
not think so. It would be foolhardiness to propose to her if she obviously cared for 
Tom ; and it would also be, probably, very offensive to her. I do not allow myself to 
hope much, and yet at times hopes will force their w’ay in, and I picture happiness. 

^ That is my plan of campaign. Cambridge is quite desolate just now I suppose. 
\\'hy do you stop ? I had a good deal to tell you about a book that I am planning, but 
I’ve taken up all my space with my account of Millicent Marshe. You may be as 
amused as you please, but it’s terribly serious wdth me, and I have no notion how' it 
■will all end. 

Ever yours, 

Cecil Vanstoun Merle. 


III.— Extracts from the Diary of Millicent Marshe. 

September i^rd .—Oh ! Oh ! Oh ! I wish I could understand myself. I wash I knew* 
what I was doing. I wrote a long letter to Clara about Mr. Merle this morning. I 
went to his rooms with the others this afternoon. I met him at dinner this evening- 
at Mrs. Leader’s. I am immensely interested in him, but I am not quite sure that 1 
love him ; what is much worse is that I am by no means sure that he loves me. Tom 
walked back with me from the Leaders to the Vicarage, and I thought that he did not 
seem to care for me as much as he once did. Of course, that was just what I wanted, 
for I can never marry Tom ; but it pained me to see that he could be so fickle and 
forget so easily. So I made a sort of appeal to his better nature, to see if he really had 
forgotten ; and now I am afraid that he will think I was encouraging him. I do not 
believe Charles Leader has ever forgotten me. I only wish that "he would, except 
that it would rather lessen my high opinion of him. 'l do sofickleness. I like 
simplicity and constancy. 

Mr. Merle is very brilliant. He has had a piano sent dowm here from London, and 
I sang Love's Rapturous Sorrow to him this afternoon at his rooms; I thought 
that he might have thanked me rather more w^armly. When I had finished. Aunt 
Mary asked him if he played, and he said that he did a little. I was rather surprised 
at this, because it had never occurred to me that any men, except professionals, 
iffayed the piano at all. He consented to play at once and asked me what I should 
like. I suggested the Pathetique Sonata, because I can never make the Rondo go 
right, and I wanted to see if he could. “You’re right,” he said, as he sat down lit 
the piano. ^ “The school-girls have got at that terribly, but they will never make me 
stop liking it. Didn’t you find that in the days when you were at school?” He did 
not wait for me to reply, but began at once. He played it all through without notes 
magnificently. He would not play any more, and he would not sing, although he 
confessed that he sang “ a little.” I wish that I had known all this before I sano* 
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those drawing-room songs to him He must 'hT wouii''nof have 

in consequence. I think that . he had possessed peHect ^taste^ he wo^^^^^^ 

geTdt,^ft^orghrth;;trad ^ 

appears that he got it eirt.rely for h.s own St.ll I ^o .^.k_t ^ 

Sf&ve S M^s^w^Hf ^i haf I ca^^-P--- -- 

the power he holds. His book is read every^^ere and q^uotecl 

ftltim^;":: n^ved-r^riiLt fe^d thrh - ^^thi.,gs which a. beyond^ 
men, but I do wish he would be a httle-how shalt I wiite it .•'-a little mo 

He leaves me unceitain. iMrc: T eader’s I always find a 

as I called him then. Charlie was always quite decided, but so mistake 

never left me in doubt, either. He’s mistaken, too. answeriiw^ the 

.r ,r,.s 

conclusion, but this is it: .. with Cecil Vanstoun 

“Unconsciously perhaps, you are very much m love with Cecil 

IVferle. . . , 1 1 t T Vin\.*e read them over a htindred 

tin,™’"!™ "".SembleTo *^7" f ‘ “'X' ,;3'’ne™r"'hSS 

““‘’TeLr^‘r.>oteT‘'.;:?va:.r™"’C,e"^ 

“aiS, .b‘arr.r.r;.;rT;reS,Xr7.^^^^^^^ »-ve 

him. 

I won^t love him. 

I should like jusAo sit down and cry for ever and ever. 1 7 m o'ni’v f7low7ie 

>;L':Lri“4r,;a7r'LdT„:;’.£rne7^r:7p 

‘”?.?L7\7or:v7.rMtrt7h'^^ 

loZ„\Zt d difficult to win. Yspeciaiiy is tins the case ™';,°VbstaS is "n 
intensely masculine physique that you desen e ^ ,i„, jo„ care 

ryt°“:7ni7at'X„TaSd^^^^ 

;7rn;i7rro7n'r„rd77r„“:wi,rf7ks'^ .^.d the 

::i“3iE5iSail'i-e=r5^r^^^^ 

and he would be adding to my happiness if he h®JP®^ g'" perhaps that is the 

L^/ttfi-o^rto rook“;'i;! “eX: if|om v - 

&Li4“.t77rpttS‘r;e\rd7yo:^^ “rSitTif‘ 

‘-y;i?!7ec"ys7i|itiuiy]7^;c£y|pw^^^ p- ;;rL ‘”-s 

ra7e1n7”''in1 iTL^'Sed l^TS.Si ‘L. Clara is quite right about his boldness, 
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and I feel sure that with him an obstacle luoiihi prove an allurement. If it makes him 
declare his—ah, I can’t write it ! He is coming to dinner to-morrow night, and I will 
write again then. 

Septe 7 ?iber ^th .—I have just come up from the drawing-room. I talked to Tom most 
of dinner-time, and I played the accompaniments to Tom’s songs. I told him that I 
should have The Devout Lover ringing in my head all night. Afterwards I talked 
to Cecil—chiefly about Tom’s prospects at Cambridge. I watched most anxiously to 
see what effect this had on Cecil. I could not discover that it had any effect at all ; 
he does not let one see very easily what his feelings are. He ought to, I think. Tom, 
however, was very much elated ; I thought he would never let go of my hand when 
he said good-night. This is unfortunate, but I must go on with the plan a little longer, 
until I see things more clearly. 

When one sees the two men together, one cannot help noticing Cecil’s distinct 
superiority. He is really god-like, far beyond all other men. Charles Leader appealed 
to me to some extent ; my friendship for him was invested with a certain sentiment. 
I was a simple country girl, and I was misled atthe'timeby my feelings. When Tom 
came, he appealed to me far more, but although I have always tried to be kind to him, 

I can see now that I never loved him. Cecil, on the J^other hand, does not exactly 
appeal to me ; he masters me, absorbs me. To see him is joy unspeakable ; to think 
of him is the rapture that almost tortures. How utterly I love him ! 

Something within me seems to tell me that Clara was right. Cecil is so brilliant, 
so bold, so intensely masculine, that the thought of a rival would add to the ardour 
of his love ; I feel that I know his nature perfectly ; he is made to conquer, and he 
would care nothing for a victory which involved no fighting. Yes, for one day more 
I will carry on the plan, and then I will let him say what he will be dying to say. I 
hope it will be in the conservatory. It seems so nice to think of it happening in a dim 
light, among the flowers, and ferns, and things. 

Septe 7 iiher ^th ,—It does cut me to the heart to be so cruel to Cecil, and it hurts me 
ever so much more to be so kind to Tom. But this at any rate will be the last day of 
it. I have given the plan every chance now, and I do not mean to conceal my real feel¬ 
ings so completely for the future. 

Mr. Merle came for tennis this afternoon. I made papa take him off to see our 
collection of early prayer-books. When he came back I had managed to get rid of 
Aunt Mary and was seated in the summer-house alone with Tom. I was distinctly 
cold in my manner to Cecil, and tried to make him feel de Dop. I thought he would 
be very furious ; but he was not. He was very polite, and seemed to be very careful 
what he was saying. He left early. I must get ready for dinner, and have no time 
to write any more now, but I shall add a word or two perhaps when I come up to bed. 

10.30. It is all over ! Let me set down as calmly as my despair will allow me how 
everything happened. 

After dinner Tom suggested that I should go out with him into the garden, as it 
was cool and pleasant there. I thought this would be a good opportunity to begin 
to let him down easily ; so I went with him. But I could not let him down, because 
he hardly spoke ; he seemed strange in his manner, I thought. We wandered into 
the conservatory, where it was almost dark ; and then quite suddenly he put his arm 
round my waist, and —kissed 77 ie. I die with shame ! How can men be such brutes— 
such gross, coarse, unmannerly brutes ! I told him that I hated him ; he wanted to 
excuse himself, but I would not listen, and hurried back into the drawing-room. 

Papa was standing on the hearth-rug with an open letter in his hand, which he had 
been reading to Aunt Mary. She looked at me rather curiously. The letter was from 
Cecil—no, Mr. Merle ; for I must call him Cecil no longer—and apologized for not 
coming to say good-bye. He has been suddenly called away, and is going abroad, 
probably for two years. 

Oh, my heart is broken, and I would that my life might end to-night. 

IV. —From “The Daily Telegraph” of Sep. 7th. (A Year Later.) 

Leader—Marshe. —On the 4th inst., at St. Margaret’s, Carleston, by the Rev. 
Patrick Downs, Charles, eldest son of the late Charles Leader of Tredennick, Cornwall, 
to Millicent, only daughter of the late Rev. Hubert Marshe, formerly Rector of 
Carleston. 
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Illustrated by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 

T was my first visit to Russia, and fearing that it might also be 
my last, I was determined to make the best of it. Ever since, 
as a tiny schoolboy, I had read a highly coloured description of 
the adventures of a dauntless bear hunter, it was the cherished 
wish of my heart to walk in the footsteps of the hero of that 
thrilling romance and bravely do battle with bears, tigers and 
wolves ; and though my faith in the story had long since 
evaporated, the wish it had engendered was still as strong as 
of yore. Fortunately the conditions under which I was paying 
my first visit to Russia were peculiarly favourable to its realiza¬ 
tion. I was to be the guest of a Russian gentleman of English 
education and refined tastes who possessed vast estates in 
various parts of the Northern Empire; whose stables boasted the swiftest and most 
beautiful horses in the country, whose kennels were renowned for the best breeds of 
dogs, whose immense forests were literally alive with bears, wolves, elks, and wild 
boars, whose full fed rivers swarmed with speckled trout and half a dozen interesting 
species of fish peculiar to Russian waters. 

Eager for the joys of this hunter’s paradise I made no stay in either of the capitals, 
but rushed through the country at express speed. Even Nischny Novgorod, the 
great mart of the Eastern world, 
had no attractions for me that could 
vie with the allurements of wolf¬ 
hunting ; so taking my berth in one 
of the very comfortable steamers 
that ply between that city and the 
Caspian, I set out for the favourite 
country seat of my friend and future 
host in the district of Bogvestgday, 
one of the most delightful abodes 
in all Russia ; the house being 
something between an Imperial 
palace and an Elizabethan mansion. 

The windows command a noble 
wood, a magnificent English park 
and a beautiful stream. The park 
with its stately old oaks and its 
emerald coloured grass ; the tempt¬ 
ing tennis-lawn covered as with a 
green velvet carpet; the garden, full 
of bright coloured flowers, not 

merely aristocratic exotics but also , i u 

such humble, homely acquaintances as stocks, sweet williams and lobelias were balm 
to my ruffled spirit. And I sorely needed something to calm and soothe me after ^vin^ 
driven a distance of eighty miles from the landing-place on the Volga in a vile vehicle 
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of torture termed a tarantass through the canvas roof of which my devoted head was 
periodically punching superfluous skylights. 

On the evening of the second day, as my host and myself were comfortably seated 
before the spacious fire, after dinner, watching the changing pictures amid the leaping 

flames of the pinewood, smoking fragrant cigars and 
thinking or rather delightfully dreaming aloud, our 
thoughts somehow drifted to wolf lore. “ We must 
get up a wolf hunt at once, you know,” exclaimed 
my host jumping up and ringing the bell. “Of 
course you are aware that there are many ways of 
hunting the wolf in Russia ; some very curious and 
exciting, others as tame as target practice. It all 
depends on the proportion in which danger is blended 
with pleasure and the wolf is a very bad hand at 
contributing the element of danger. You will find 
the whole thing wofully tame just now, though it 
will be genuine wolf-hunting, not merely wolf¬ 
shooting ; there is no desperate riding, no risking of 
life and limb over bullfinches, hollows and such like 
obstacles to progress, with breathlessly mute hounds 
dashing through hedges and flying high gates as if 
they had wings like the monsters of Assyrian art. 
Fillip,” he said, turning to a fine strapping peasant 
who had just entered the room and was standing at 
a respectful distance in an attitude of adoration, “ go 
and find out at once from the peasants when and 
where they last saw’ wolves prowling about, as I 
want to arrange a hunt. Look sharp!” Sloo- 
shayooce'^ (I hearken), was the servant’s reply as he 
leisurely left the room. I expected to see him return after the lapse of an hour or two ; 
but it was late next morning when ^ve learned from this mercurial messenger that the 
peasants had encountered wolves a w’eek before in the Mneemee forest some dozen 
miles off. 

We set out for the place that same afternoon, the host, Mr. L. the manager of his 
estates, who was an English University man, a Russian law student, and myself, in 
order to accompany the head huntsman whose duty it was to assure himself of the pre¬ 
sence of wolves, by howling. In wolf¬ 
hunting there is seldom such a thing as a 
sure find ; you must first send out your man 
—usually the head huntsman—to play the 
equivocal part of detective or rather age 7 it 
provocateur. This he does by entering the 
forest and uttering a most dismally realistic 
howl, as if he himself had become a were¬ 
wolf and were making desperate efforts to 
regain his human shape and voice. As a 
rule the unsuspecting animal howls back 
a blood - curdling acknowledgment, and 
sometimes honours the call in person. 

The roads were tolerable ; my mount—a lively bay mare—was everything that 
could be desired and the scenes we passed were new and interesting if not precisely 
cheerful. The road at first traversed broad stretches of fields bereft of corn, then 
wound round the base of some low mounds, on the slopes of which the flax had been 
laid out in rows to dry, and then bending suddenly round took us through a chaotic 
village at the entrance to which stood the eternal placard setting forth the number of 
souls living in the dirty decayed cabins of which the solitary street was composed. 
So and so man}^ “souls,” ran the legend ; but to judge by the social and sanitary 
conditions that prevailed, it was evident that only the most material souls conceivable 
had any chance of holding out long in these hideous haunts. Once and once only 
we got a glimpse of a large farmhouse belonging to a rich peasant who had 
systematically robbed his neighbours for years ; his horses were coming home for the 
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night with amulets round their necks, in the efficacy of which the Russian peasant 
believes as firmly as in his own existence. Shaggy, bony, undersized animals they 
looked, for which an Englishman would not offer even a guinea a piece—at least until 
he had seen with what surprising strength and miraculous powers of endurance, 
leanness and dwarfishness are compatible. 

Scarcely was the farmhouse out of sight when the law student, M. Zakonoff, 
announced in a tone of seriousness that it was useless for us to advance any furthei* 
—as there were no wolves in the forest, at least none for us, for he had just espied 
a hare cutting across 
sign in Russia that 
our enterprise was 
doomed to failure. 

Heedless of this pro¬ 
phet’s superstitious 
forebodings, we as¬ 
cended a low hill and 
dashed across the 
shallow valley that 
separates it from the 
forest beyond, and as 
we pulled up on the 
fringe of the forest 
our ears were pierced 
by a dismal dreary 
howl suggestive of 
the commingling of 
the lament of a dying 
dog with the wailing 
of an Irish Banshee. 

It needed the solemn 
assurance of the host 
himself to persuade 
me that this was the 
voice of the master of 
the hunt, who after 
having kept it up for 
a few minutes paused 
for a reply, which 
never came. “ I told 
you that that hare 
foreboded failure,” 
remarked the law stu¬ 
dent. “ Hush ! there 
it is at last,” I ven¬ 
tured to exclaim, as 
a feeble sound was 
borne to our ears. 

We listened with bated breath for a moment and then the manager ot the estates de¬ 
clared that the sound resembled the barking ot a dog. “ It is certainly not a wolf,” 
said the huntsman ; “ they do occasionally howl in such a way as to imitate the barking 
of a dog, but never when they are replying to a howl. That’s a genuine dog,^ I’ll 
swear.” Just as the host was requesting him to content himself with simply affirming, 
an old man with rubicund visage, purple nose and flowing beard appeared on the scene, 
walked deliberately up to us and volunteered the information that w’olves had indeed 
been met with here a week since, but that they were gone. He knew however of- 
another happy family about thirty versts further off in the forest, near Kytschenovo. 

We returned home a trifle disheartened but determined to repair next day to 
Kytschenovo and free that forest from a few of the wolves that infested it. As soon 
as we got home my host sent for the head cook and gave orders to^ have provisions 
and tents in readiness by noon of the next day for a two days’ camping out; and he 
told me to prepare for roughing it a little. 
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Next day while at lunch a terrible thunderstorm broke loose upon the country 
threatening all our plans, but at two o’clock it was over and an hour later the dolgoosha 
(a longish vehicle like a carpenter’s bench with side seats on either side) drove up to 
the door, and having taken our wraps, we started for Kytschenovo. 

The roads seemed made of jelly laid over an endless series of dried up river beds, 

the bridges being 
maliciously left out 
of the arrangement. 
I was first shaken 
till I was one mass 
of pains, aches, 
stitches and bruises, 
and then, as the 
dolgoosha made a 
sudden plunge into 
an abyss, I was 
shot out into the 
] road with my com¬ 
panions, where we 
lay for a moment 
half buried in the 
mud and the sere 
and yellow leaves 

that added to its 

IN THE FOREST—“WAITING.^' consisteiicy. I was 

therefore in no fit 

mood to study the characteristics of the Tartar village of Oveno, which with its 
tolerably clean, warm houses that extend irregularly for nearly three miles, seemed to 
betoken a somewhat greater degree of ease and comfort than Russian hamlets can 
boast. But in no village, Tartar or Russian, does the traveller ever perceive anything 
to remind him that during the long ages 
that the people have spent in their present 
seats in Europe they have ever had the leisure 
or the need to address themselves to any nobler 
work than the arduous task of keeping body and 
soul together ; there are no picturesque stone 
bridges, no ivy covered ruins of castles or 
abbeys, no beautiful reminders of the presence of 
man nor even any such substantial, cheerful 
looking buildings as brighten up an English land¬ 
scape with tints mellowed by the brush of Time. 

The next village we came to was the embodi¬ 
ment of filth and squalor ; there was not a soul 
to be seen in the broad street, in the middle of 
which two dead cats lay buried in the slush, 
making the atmosphere positively pestilential. 

A destructive fire was raging at the other end of 
the village, and around it all the inhabitants of 
the place were gathered. One house was already 
burnt down, the second was one mass of flame, 
and the fire was rapidly spreading to the third ; 
yet not a hand was raised to arrest its ruinous 
progress. The wailing of women, the whining* 
and laughing of children, ejaculatory prayers, 
terrible oaths, ribald remarks and the crackling 
of the wooden rafters were the sounds that deafened our ears. A few rickety tables and 
chairs and half-a-dozen big bundles tied up in dirty rags and representing the entire 
property of the victims were lying in the middle of the road. 

My host shouted out to one of the peasants, who approached with a servile but 
wistful look as if he expected a money offering : “ Why on earth don’t you put out the 
fire ? ” he began. “ Have you no buckets ? ” 
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“ Sure your excellency cleig'ns to know that it isn’t buckets as is wanting*.’ 

“ Well it isn’t strong arms either, I fancy. Why don’t you go to work then ? ” 

“ Your grace wouldn’t have us fly in the faces of God and His Holy Mother? 
We’ve sins enough on our souls without adding that black crime to them. Wasn t 
it God’s own lightning as set Petroff’s house on fire a couple of hours ago ? and bad 
as we are this blessed day there’s not a man in the village as would raise his sinful 
hand to undo God’s holy work.” 

My host raised his hand and waved it despairingly, and we drove on. 

‘‘ It’s mere loss of time to reason with them,” he explained ; “ they would as soon 
commit suicide en masse as put out a fire that God had kindled with His lightning.” 

I was still engrossed by the train of 
thoughts that this piece of real Russian life 
had started, when we entered Kytschenovo, 
where the under-huntsman met us, telling us 
that he had hired a number of peasants to act 
as beaters for the sum of fifteen copecks each 
(5^.) a day, and offering to take us by a short 
clit across country to the encampment, which 
was three miles distant. The sun had already 
left the horizon and a soft breeze which had 
sprung up since then was gently fluttering 
the foliage of the trees ; the twilight had 
followed the daylight and the masses of dark 
colour in the forest deepened into the black¬ 
ness of night. Taking a lantern, our guide 
led us through meadows and fields in which 
we were continually slipping, stumbling and 
falling, till we came to an open space on the 
fringe of a forest, where we saw a number of 
fixed and moving lights, smelt a strong odour 
of savoury food and heard the chatter of busy 
men. This was our encampment. 

It consisted of a Kirgheez tent for the 
sportsmen, and two plain tents, of which one 
was allotted to the servants, and the other 
served as kitchen and larder. This was the 
first time that I had seen a real Kirgheez tent, 
and the impression it made upon me was 
highly favourable in a great measure—as I 
had afterwards reason to know—because there 
were no real Kirgheez inside of it. The in- “loo, loo, loo, loo, loo!” 

terior looked cozy and inviting, and the furni¬ 
ture (consisting of provision-boxes joined together and covered with a snow-white cloth^ 
so as to do duty for a table, soft Caucasian carpets covering the ground, Persian and 
Armenian rugs tastefully hung round the walls, a large stove on one side, stools and 
boxes covered with carpets and destined to supply the place of chairs, and four camp 
beds distributed at equal distances from the stove) was lighted up almost a giorno.^ 
After a sumptuous repast that seemed a curious commentary on a Russian’s idea of 
“roughing it,” and a delicious smoke, we turned in for the night, while the head 
huntsman went to his tent to have a few hours’ sleep before howling. 

It seemed to me that he soon returned and woke us up, but in reply to my question 
he told us it was already six o’clock, that the wolves had replied to his howling, and 
that he was ready to take the dogs round so as to enter the wood from the other side. 
We turned out at once and went outside to perform our ablutions al fresco. It was a 
glorious autumn morning; the air was bracing and exhilarating, the mists weie 
beginning to lose their opaqueness, the sun struggling hard to dissolve them into 
airy gold fume. Before we had quite finished our light breakfast the beaters appeared, 
arm^ with long sticks and poles, and departed along with the huntsmen. Strictly 
speaking, we could have dispensed with beaters, but their services were deemed 
desirable in order to prevent the w^olves from escaping to another wood wTich w^as 
inconveniently near. 
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We had two different breeds of dogs with us ; the famous borzy (the Siberian wolf¬ 
hound, of much more slender build than the Scotch deer-hound, but an excellent 
animal for all that, and, for short distances, the fastest dog in creation), of which we 
had six leashes ; and the no less famous g 07 itschy^ of which we had ten couples, some 
of them white and black with a strain of the English fox-hound in their composition, 
and others black and tan, descended from the race of old Russian go?itschys now nearly 
extinct. 

Soon after the departure of the dogs and beaters we also moved forwards, the law 
student, Mr. L., and four peasants on horseback, the host and myself on the dolgoosha. 
The head huntsman met us at the spot agreed upon, and assigned to each one his 
place—an open space for those in charge of the dogs, while the host and myself were 

stationed in the thick of 
the forest at a considerable 
distance from each other. 
With beating heart I took 
my stand aiid, expecting 
every moment to see the 
wolf canter along, kept 
my unsteady finger dan¬ 
gerously near the trigger 
of my gun. I could think 
of nothing, see nothing, 
hear nothing but wolves ; 
the bark of a far-off birch, 
the branches of a shrub, a 
large ant-hill, all assumed 
the shape and form of 
wolves. Frequent disap¬ 
pointments, however, soon 
freed me from feverish ex¬ 
pectation, eagerness was 
succeeded by indifference, 
and I became observant of 
other things besides signs 
and symptoms of the 
wolf’s approach. Sud¬ 
denly the welcome notes 
of the huntsman’s horn 
rang out like joy bells in 
my ears. Instinctively I 
raised my gun to fire, but 
dropped it on reflecting 
that it meant only that 
the dogs had been let 
loose, and that the hunt 
had begun in real earnest. 
No longer daring to give reins to my wandering thoughts lest I should be taken 
unawares, I strained my sight and hearing to the utmost; but neither saw nor heard 
anything to reward my efforts. Soon however the loud barking of dogs presumably 
at a short distance from where I stood made me start. It was evident that they were 
on the track of the game and that the last act of the tragedy was about to begin. 

Immediately afterwards 1 distinctly heard the beaters, but not more distinctly than 
the beating of my own heart, in the frequent intervals of dead silence, and my excite¬ 
ment reached its highest pitch when the loud loo^ loo^ loOj of one of the horsemen 
announced that he had sighted a wolf and was setting his dog at it. Before I could 
draw any practical conclusion for my own guidance from this intimation, I became 
aware of a series of quick pit-pats on the dead but crisp autumnal leaves and the 
foicing aside of bushes and branches on my right hand followed by the apparition cff 
a fine old wolf rushing by at a fair speed at about thirty yards in front of me. This, it 
was clear, was not the wolf upon which the dogs had pounced, but another, the 
direction he was taking was from right to left, and a few seconds more would bring 
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him opposite me at a distance of about twenty yards. I shouldered m} gun in a 
twinkling, and just as he was in front of the spot where I stood, took aim, and hred. 
When the smoke had cleared away the gray old prowler was on the ground, and 
running up I found that I had broken his back, but as he was still breathing heavily, 

I drew my dagger and pierced him to the heart. 

Flushed w"^ith success I dispensed myself from obeying the strict orders given me 
and leaving my post moved towards the open space, where I could command an 
excellent view of my friend, Mr. L., who was holding his dogs in leash, a long sti aight 
dagger hanging at his side. Very soon a wolf cantered up towards him, evidently 
unaware of the presence of the sportsman who was stationed behind a stately oak ; 
but descrying him when very near he made for the open. ^ But just as he was passing 
Mr. L., that gentleman set up a full-toned loo^ loo^ loo^ letting slip his dogs who sprang 
eagerly forward, making tremendous bounds after the wolf. The hounds were gaining 
upon the quarry every moment, and before it had gone a hundred yaids Dogonvai 
(Catchup) overtook it, making an attempt to seize it by the neck, but the 
wolf with a sudden snap and a savage snarl repulsed his chicken-heaited foe. It 
was curious to observe how brave each dog looked until he reached the wolt when 
he visibly shrank from tackling him unaided. Thus Dogonyai would hesitate to make 
the decisive spring, even though Oogar was but halt a yard behind on the other side. 
Their efforts were manifestly directed to a simultaneous attack, which the wolt by 
snapping now to the right, now to the left effectually prevented for a time. At 
last, just as Oogar had received a momentary repulse, Dogonyai screwing his 
courage to the sticking point, seized the wolt by the neck and both rolled ovei in 
the snow. A moment later the other two dogs had also made the impression of their 
teeth in his neck. Mr. L., who had been following close all the while on his spirited 
Turcoman steed, flung himself off the saddle like a professional circus-rider, threw 
himself bodily on the wolf seizing it with his lett hand by the neck and dealing with 
the right hand a blow which I presumed to be a dagger stroke. A moment later the 

wolf lay dead on the ground. i i -i 

Five minutes afterwards the sound of the horn rang^ loud and cheeiily on the 
morning air, notifying' the end ot the hunt. On comparing notes we found that we 
had done a fair morning’s work : the host had killed one w^olf, Mr. L. anothei, and 
I the third—three out of a family of seven—the remaining four had escaped into a 
neighbouring' wood through the line of beaters. 

Thither We followed diem half an hour later, sending round the dogs and the 
beaters, and performing each one his part as before. But w^e saw no wolves. As our 
hopes of success were fast ebbing and our appetites for lunch growing rapidly keener, 
a magnificent elk, bounding gracefully onw^ards, stood suddenly still on perceiving us, 
eyed us quietly for a moment and was gone. Deeply regretting that we were not 
prepared to g'ive the noble quarry a fitting' reception, we adjourned the hunt and 
repaired with ravenous appetites to Kytschenovo and our Kirgheez tent. 






VILLAGE LIFE IN THE OLDEN TIME. 

Bv FREDERICK GALE. 

With Illustrations by HUGH THOMSON. 

AD I called this paper “ Tis Sixty Years Since” I should be en¬ 
croaching- on the ground sacred to Sir Walter Scott, who chose 
that name for the first of the “ Waverley ” novels. I am 
endeavouring to draw an accurate sketch of rural England as it 
was sixt} years ago more or less, so the above title seems to 
me an appropriate heading. My memory runs back very readily 
to the year 1827, and I shall confine what I have to say to a 
period between 1827 and 1833, both years inclusive, being the 
last six years of my first decade of life ; the whole of which 
was passed in country villages. When writing in the first person, about people 
and things of one’s childhood, the difficulty is to keep the narrator in his proper 
place, which ought to be as a kind of chorus, similar to that in the Greek plays ; 
and except when absolutely necessary, never to let him appear as a prominent 
ngure. Memory is a gift like drawing and music, and can only be assayed bv careful 
testing _ And now deviating for the first and last time, I hope, from the good inten¬ 
tions which I have laid down of only “ playing” Chorus, I must put myself forward 
as a puppet twice, as a fair proof that my memory is pretty accurate. Any one living 
as a child in a small isolated country village in a wild down country shut in by ridges 

of green hills on every side, as I did, has impressed on his or her mind a perfect 

recollection of every local landmark, and every eventful circumstance which has 
occurred, for the simple reason that daily life was monotonous, and treats and indulg¬ 
ences were very few in days when locomotion, and communication with the outward 
world, were in a primitive state. Hence possibly it is not to be wondered at, that in 
1846, on the evening previous to my first visit to the village in which I was born, and 
which I left in 1829 when six years old, I was able to make a rough ground plan of 
the village, marking lanes, turnings, foot-paths, etc ; and when I paid my first visit 
to and stood “ on my native heath,” or rather village green, 1 had no difficulty in lead¬ 
ing my companion, a near relation who held a living in the country, to any point he 
named, and to give a pretty good history of events. It was so anyhow. 

And again three or four years ago I w'as for the first time on the site of the old 
rectory of my childhood after an absence of fifty-eight years, and although I was pre¬ 
pared beforehand to find every vestige of the old house barns, fences, and walls, sw'ept 
away and was shocked to find that the old village green had been absorbed in the 
new rectory garden, I could in my mind reproduce them pretty accurately. I was 
describing my original home to the present rector, and in walking round the garden 
I found one solitary landmark—an old pear tree, standing at the corner of a grand lawn- 
tennis ground—one of the “infamous” novelties, according to my way of thinking. 
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which have drawn honest 3^oung‘ fellows away from the noble game of cricket ; and I 
pulled up the parson sharp, and found my bearings in a moment. To make a long 
story short I told him this : “That was the entrance to the old kitchen, with a small 
yard inclosed by palings in front ; there where the pear tree stands w^as the small 
orchard 5 between the yard and orchard there was a ditch about three or four feet deep 
wdth a little plank-bridge across giving access to the orchard ; in that ditch, on i6th 
July, 1827, were lying a broken dish, willow pattern, and some lobster shells and rub¬ 
bish, and I fell off that bridge amongst the rubbish.” Facts of the case—July 16, 
1827, was my fourth birthday and I was crowned king, crown consisting of white 
cardboard, latticed diamond fashion, and ornamented with coloured w^afers and gold 
paper, and I had on a white muslin frock and trousers w^orked for me by a lady, who 
added thereto a pair of blue kid shoes—the first blue shoes I ever had. “His 
majesty ” (myself) insisted on going alone, without a nurse, into the small inclosure— 
condition imposed by “his people” being that he should not go on the bridge. His¬ 
tory : his majesty did go on the bridge, lost his balance and fell into the ditch. Con¬ 
clusion of his majesty’s reign, who was.deposed and put to bed, although like Arabi 
he became a kind of state prisoner later on, and w^as allowed to get up again to eat 
some of his birthday cake, though on a kind of parole for good behaviour ever 
afterwards, and wfith a reminder that he did not deserve the cake. Every auturnn now* 

I spend a fortnight in that part of England w^here I was born, and I don’t think my 
memory lies. 

Now for a rural village of sixty years ago. The village was very similar to 
many others, scattered about at the foot of the dowms in the neighbourhood—purely 
agricultural and very primitive in every way. The villages in the down country are 
still such as Maria Edgeworth, of blessed memory, painted in her charming stories. 
The special village which is now in the writer’s eye was situated some eight 
miles from any turnpike road, and as many from the nearest town. The parson 
and the squire probably took in the county paper, and here and there might 
have been a decently educated farmer who did so too ; and beyond the scraps 
of London news contained therein, the outside world was comparatively a blank, 
especially as the art of reading was very limited, and the price of postage was 
almost prohibitory. When such a rare occurrence took place as a villager having a 
letter from some relative—a convict perhaps, as transportation was a common remedy 
—who had gone to a distant colony, it sometimes happened that a “whip-round” 
amongst the neighbours was necessary to pay the postage, as letters w*ere not prepaid, 
and Government did not give trust. Let us take a survey of a rural village and of 
classes and manners and customs of old times—commencing with the squire. When 
some great luminary, such as a peer of the realm, or a baronet and M.P., who was a 
mighty landowner in the county, was resident, all smaller lights were extinguished. 
Remember we are talking ol an ordinary village in which an old-fashioned English 
squire was the head, and largest landowner. Frequently the squire was a member 
of a very old family whose ancestors like himself were stay-at-home people, and as 
magistrates and leaders in county matters acquired considerable influence. 

The farmers often were representatives of the third or fourth generation of the same 
family who had occupied the farms, which commonly were small holdings of about 
two hundred acres or so ; they wore smock frocks except on Sundays, and were out 
looking after the labourers at daybreak and lived in what was called the kitchen, 
where the “pot was swung” over the wood fire which blazed and crackled in the 
big chimney place, which was so wide that often there would be a seat on either 
side. The chimney itself, in the back of which was the bacon loft—a square 
recess where flitches were hung to be smoked, was so roomy that on a snowy or storm} 
night the logs of wood would split and crackle from the effects of the weather with- 
oiit. There" was a brew-house and outer kitchen for general use, and a small state¬ 
room which was only open for Sundays and for grand visitors. The kitchen was the 
centre room and generally paved with red bricks or stone ) it was low pitched and from 
the massive beams of the ceiling would be seen mighty flitches of bacon, and hams 
or tongues, hanging up in brown paper covers. On the walls, there generally would 
be seen “samplers” the last remnants of the tapestry art—which were triumphs of 
needlework executed by some of the womenfolk in their youth ; a few rather exagger¬ 
ated scriptural pictures, in which apostles appeared in blue and red bathing gowns ; 
and Moses always had a “ cheese plate” at the back of his head. Occasionally the 
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last dying- speeches and confessions of highwaymen who had ‘‘ suffered ” at Hang- Fair 
helped to decorate the walls. 

Then there was a strapping- village girl as general servant; but the farmer’s wife 
and daughter looked after the household work and the poultry, and the butter and the 
produce of the farmyard, and w-ere not above going to market. It was a very busy 
age. The only general education available was the dame’s school and the Sunday 
school, and many of the farmers even could do little more than write their names. If 
the squire had a couple of thousand a year—all told— he was looked on as a rich man, 
but there was very little extravagance in his establishment. His house and grounds 
were better than his neighbours’, and there were means of enjoyment which others had 
not in the shape of large lawns for bowls and other garden games, a field kept for 
cricket where it existed, and other sports. He kept two or three horses and hunted 
sometimes, and was contented with a fair head of game which he shot over with dogs, 
and with a moderate mixed bag, which was filled by hard walking and good exercise, 
but he seldom made field-sports the business of life. Classes were more defined than 
no\v, and there was one prejudice which in course of time did much towards the extra¬ 
ordinary change which has taken place, in the shape of the new men and old acres of 
to-day, and that was horror of trade. The squire liked his sons to go to one of the 
public schools and afterwards to a University and to follow the Army, Bar, or Church 
as professions ; and we all know how few are the prizes in any of these three as a 
general rule. 

So as a matter of course, when great changes, especially free trade, sprang up 
in later years, the country gentlemen were the first sufferers—they became poorer and 
those in trade made fortunes. As a matter of history, it was a fact that some men of 
the advanced school of politics, who were in Parliament during the agitation about 
the Corn Laws, went somewhat out of their way to heap ridicule and abuse on the 
‘‘lords of the soil” or “ owners of the dirty clod,” as the country g'entlemen were 
derisively styled. No doubt that amongst the mass of county magistrates there were 
hard men and black sheep, but possibly the Lord Chief Justice Cockburn was not far 
wrong when he stated in Court, pending an appeal case against a bench of magis¬ 
trates, that his experience was that amongst the “great unpaid” as county 
magistrates were styled, there was sometimes a little bad law but generally fair 
justice. 

The parsons for the most part were well-bred gentlemen and almost without excep¬ 
tion were university men. Here and there you would find a man of good fortune 
among them, but as a rule they led a useful life of hard work. The Church duty was 
light, as in many parishes one service on a Sunday morning or evening in alternate 
weeks sufficed, but there was a good deal of parish work, as the poor looked to the 
parson and the parson’s wife in all their troubles. The parson was schoolmaster to 
his own children when young and often took a pupil or two. If born and bred in the 
country he was generally a good gardener and rough carpenter and mended his own 
fences and painted his palings, and with the aid of one of the old-fashioned out- 
of-door man-servants, who was “Jack of all trades,” and who understood pigs and 
poultry, and would look after a horse and cow and garden, got through a good deal 
of work in a day, plus schoolmastering, with an off day sometimes for a turn with his 
gun or fishing rod. A good fruit and vegetable garden was of no small object to a 
man with a family, and it was a great thing in the winter to have a good store of 
apples in the loft and preserves and other home-grown and home made luxuries. 

And be it remembered if the parson had the good fortune to possess a clever help¬ 
mate he was doubly blessed, as the parson’s wife had quite enough on her hands to 
occupy her and her daughters too. Her great pride was in the store-room with its 
many shelves and cupboards, and the linen room which contained all the ordinary 
requisites for the house and a small assortment of superfine table-cloths and table linen 
for state occasions. And in proof of this let the “ Chorus ” who was staying in the 
country last Christmas bear testimony. He was at a dinner party at the house of a lady 
who was born in the rural district of which this article treats, and the hostess had 
passed, by five years, the allotted period of life named by the Psalmist. He could not 
help exclaiming with delight at the dinner table, “ What a splendid table-cloth ! ” It 
was known as the “ pheasant pattern,” and was like satin to the touch and shone like 
satin. “This table-cloth,” said the lady, “was a wedding present to my mother 
eighty years ago.” Now it had happened on this wise. It was the custom at that 
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THE PARSON AND HIS WIFE. 


period, and for many years afterwards before railways, for the linen manufacturers in 
Belfast to send their travellers all over England, and I can well remember the great 
strong North-of-Ireland men with light blue worsted stockings and corduroy breeches 
coming round, each one carrying on his head a basket like a very large washing Isasket 
full of Irish linen. The weight must have been very great. There was no devd s dust 
in those days, and ladies knew good stuff from bad. There was not much plate as a 
rule at the parson’s beyond silver spoons and forks, but the lady of the house prided 
herself on the glass, china and table linen, and the master prided himself on his 
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mahogan}'^ dinner table in days when the table cloth was renioved after dinner—which 
was beautitully polished and shone like a looking- glass. 

A great deal seemed to be done with a very little money, but life was simple and 
eveiy one worked. If there was a g'rown up sister, she taught the younger ones, and 
tie daughters, when old enough, took it in turns to act as housekeeper, and the ladies 
worked regularly with the needle so many hours a day, and made their own dresses 
oftener than not. Boys were all taught to ride, and there was always a donkey or pony 
to begin on ; and such things as stirrups were never allowed until a boy could canter 
without them : in fact boys learnt to ride in a soft meadow by tumbling* off, and very 
soon picked up the art of sticking on. 1 here were few games, as the parson’s sons did 
not mix with the sons of farmers, nor did the sons of the latter mix with the labourers’ 
sons, and boys worked in their gardens, or learnt a little carpentering, or went out wdth 
the shooters and marked and carried the bag, or sawed or chopped wood in wet weather, 
or gathered the fruit in summer, and so on. The discipline was very strict, and 
children were nevei allowed to come on to the hearth-rug, or sit in arm-chairs, or 
to run in and out and slam the doors, but somehow^ the early life passed very 
happily. The fact \vas that there was no idleness, and there was, to any one with 
intelligence, great interest and amusement in learning about all the birds and animals 
and insects and inhabitants of the woods. Here and there outlying covers were strictly 
preserved and boards were exhibited about ‘ ‘ man traps, ” and ‘ ‘ spring guns set here ; ’’ 
but I fancy there w^as more “ bark ” than “ bite ” about the threat. There were foot¬ 
paths through the woods from village to village, open to all who would keep to them, 
and if boys trespassed in the wood a keeper would cut a switch and give him a whole¬ 
some reminder not to do it again. One of the worst features in the present age 
of the nouz'eaux riches.^ and of the reign of “new men and old acres” is the 
shocking way in which footpaths have been stopped, in very many instances 
most illegally. \Vhen country gentlemen were liberal in giving away their game 
and did not sell it, no one grudged it to them ; and the occasional poacher who 
wired a hare or snared pheasants was a very different character from the gang of 
desperate men about now, who are utterly regardless of life or limb. The village 
poacher usuall}*^ was an idle drunken fellow who w^ould not work, and if in¬ 
corrigible would be sent to prison occasionally, though he could compromise matters 
by joining the army or navy. No doubt some magistrates were hard on poachers 
occasionally, but doubtless the extreme school of politicians exaggerated the evils. 
One of the funniest things w'hich the late Mr. John Bright said in the House of 
Commons w^as on the occasion of a County Rating Bill being before Parliament, and 
he congratulated the House that “ a large number of county members and country 
gentlemen had spoken, and not a single one had alluded to the game laws.” The 
old quakei, who w^as a keen fisherman, never could be drawn into an opinion about 
preservation of salmon rivers. 

Two of the greatest evils of the old days were the overcrowding of cottages, and 
the wholesale neg-lect of education. Children were sent out very young “bird¬ 
keeping, and similar employments on the farms which taug'ht them nothing,^ and they 
grew up mere animals and became oftentimes brutal and cruel. They made splendid 
soldieis as they were hardy and strong, and had nothing to unlearn ; and recruiting 
sergeants ahvays said that a country plough-boy w^as excellent raw material to work 
upon. Wages w^ere in many parts very low, and bread was dear, but in the small 
villages where the parson and his family were of the right stamp, the poor had a great 
deal of help which they much needed, as, to tell the truth, I fancv farmers were rather 
grasping, and paid as little as they possibly could. 

The “ stocks existed in every parish, but I fancy the use of them was almost 
entirely discontinued before my time. They were meant for tbe benefit of habitual 
drunkards and inveterate tramps. A lady who was staying at my father’s house at a 
time befoie I can remember, told me that he ordered the constable to put an in¬ 
corrigible tramp, who was a public nuisance, in the stocks the next time he came. The 
man did so, and told my father, wdio sent off to the nearest magistrate to have him 
taken out and broug'ht before him. There was no magistrate at home and it came on 
to lain frightfully. “God bless my soul,” said my father, “that poor fellow will 
be drowned ! So he took out a big* umbrella, and sat by the culprit’s side in the 
stocks, and sent for some bread and cheese for the man. “ Do you think,” said my 
father, “if I took off your boots you could slip vour feet out?” “I’ll try,” said 
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the prisoner. It was a happy thought, and the man slipped out his bootless leet, my 
father holding the stocks up as high as he could. Out came the man’s feet, into his 
boots he jumped and away he cut as he was advised. What a funny world! If the 
man had any sense he could have summoned the clergyman of the parish for aid¬ 
ing in an escape from justice.^ 

There were certain perquisites which the poor had. I hey had the w’indtalls alter a 
heavy gale, and boughs of trees w^hich were blown down, whether in the squire’s park 
or by the w^ayside were theirs ; in the haymaking and harvest-time whole familes w^ere 
employed, and the poor had the gleaning in the harvest fields ; milk, which is now^ all 
sent to London could be bought at a nominal price ; “ parish bags ” of linen and bed 
clothing, which were made up at the vicarage, w’ere always on hand in cases ot 
sickness. In fact the poor w^ere much looked after. Their amusements were not 
numerous, and the most was made of all local events, such as sheep-washing, sheep- 
shearing, throwing a big old tree, the village club-feast, harvest-home, and especially 
burning of a big bacon pig of twenty score—a noble art now’ almost extinct, but a 
great art of the past, when the village pig-burner would by the aid of layers ot straw, 
singe all the hair off a pig directly after it was dead without scorching its hide and 
turn it out like a beautiful coloured meerschaum. Guy hawkes’s day w^as ot course 
a great festival; and at Christmas we had the mummers wLo acted a traditional kind 
of play in which some were got up very much atter the pictures in Mrs. Markham’s 
History of Engla7id^ and there always was St. George, w’ith a real sword, the King ot 
Egypt, whom he sla3’s, and the Doctor who cured eveiwthing and everybod}’. 

Many of these old villages are little altered in appearance externally, but the 
people are. The smock-frock has nearh’ disappeared, as have the red or grey duffel 
cloaks of the old women, who are now^ “ Mrs.” and not “ Betty ” or “ Sukey ’’ as the}’ 
used to be. Agricultural labour is becoming scarce ; steam threshing machines and 
other mechanical contrivances are commoner; old hedgerows and coppices have been 
swept away, and, to the great gain of the farmer, but to the ruin ot the hunting, and to 
the danger of foot passengers on public roads and footpaths, barbed wire is now the 
common fence in many districts. Farmers now get farms at the lowest rent, and 
many hunt and shoot as much as they possibly can, and the tables are turned. In 
game counties now the keeper is king, and has done his utmost to destroy all 
living things which are inimical to game and (as Frank Buckland wrote) has destroyed 
the balance of nature.” Paths through the woods and fields are stopped everywhere 
and the covers are stocked with pheasants, hatched by steam from eggs bought 
anywhere; and are occasionally shot down by “sportsmen,” who are accommo¬ 
dated with two guns and a shooting stool, and who break off in the early after¬ 
noon to join the home party at a hot lunch which is sent down. The keeper’s 
hand has in many districts quite forgotten the touch of silver, and it one pound 
notes ever come in circulation and the keeper receives one ot them from a very 
swell “gun” as he calls his patrons, he will think himself dishonestly done out of 
four pounds, as it should have been a “ fiver ” or gold. These changes I do not think are 
to the gain or enjoyment of any but a privileged few. Coursing was a great sport, and 
by a kind of general consent a gentleman who kept greyhounds was welcome anywhere. 

We will now change the scene from a dreamy old down-country with its lazy 
sluggish canal picturesquely winding through the valleys to a country village ot the most 
advanced state of civilization and enlightenment at a distance ot a hundred miles and in 
a south-easterly direction from the old home, the era being 1830, exactly sixty years ago. 
Fancy what the difference must have been to a boy of between six and seven years old, 
who once only in his life had been to a country town for a day, and had never 
witnessed any traffic but the carts and waggons, and an occasional gig, and had heard 
nothing but the tramp, tramp, tramp, of “Colonel,” “Captain,” “Pilot,” or 
“ Daisy,” which were, and still are, the hereditary names of the heavy old cart horses, 
to pass a fortnight in London on his way to a new home. How well I remember it 
all. I could hardly breathe for the close atmosphere and the horrible smell of the 
sewers—it was in the dog days. I could not eat the bread, which was sour, did not 
care about the meat, which was tough, or the green vegetables, which were uneatable, 
or the water which was filthy, or the milk which was “sky-blue ; and as to sleep 

i The narrator of this story was the late ?^Iiss Matilda Crowe, daughter of old :Mr. William Crowe, the 
Public Orator at Oxford. I remember the Public Orator when a very old man at his rectory or vicarage at 
Alton, Wilts. Jane Austen mentions the Crowe family in her Life. 
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It was impossible, owing to the animalcula which swarmed. We had lodo-ino-s 
over a chemist’s m Regent-street, on the right-hand side. The noise of the st^^reete 
trightened me and the only pleasurable reminiscences which I have were to watch the 
Household Cavalry pass down Regent-street every morning—many of the older 
soldiers wearing Waterloo medals—and seeing the parade at the Horse Guards or the 
trooping of the colour at St. James’s, and I saw men who had really been in the battle 
of Waterloo. I remember one of the Guards’ regiments, at any rate, had black men 
with white turbans on their heads who were drummers and cymbal bearers. I 
rernember also the “Charlies,” the old watchmen, calling the hours at night, and 
seeing them in their large great coats with lanthorns in their hands. 

But the London church on Sunday astonished me most, my former experience havino- 
only been at a little country church where the blacksmith with a big bass viol, the barbe*r 
with a clarionet, some one else with an instrument which was called a bassoon, and 
another with a flute accompanied the rustics to some of the Sternhold’ and 
Hopkins Old Version of the Psalms ; and where the rustics touched their forelock if 
they passed the squire’s pew, and a host of old men and women in the body of the 
church who could not read, and a lot of hobble-de-hoys of farm boys in the gallery, 
lookecl on in blank amazement at the whole performance. Probably the creed of 
many in my first home might have been summed up in a blind belief in the parson, 
the squire, the devil, the gallows, and ghosts. Hang fair when within reach was 
always popular, and bad boys and girls were taken to see men go by in the cart ; and 
there never was a village in which some one’s ghost had not appeared to many and 
there were many corners bad to pass at night. 

The church we went to in London was All Souls, Langham-place, and we sat in 
the g’allery close to the org'an. The thing* which astonished me was seeing* people 
coming* to church in handsome carriages with servants in grand livery in attendance. 
The dresses of the ladies and the sound of the organ and the singing bewildered me, 
and I was constantly “ hushed at” or a finger was pointed angrily at me for looking 
off rny book, by a serious relation, who was always turning on the “Dr. Watts 
stop morning, noon and night ; and I was scolded on the way home, and cried a 
good deal, especially when the blinds were drawn down, that 'l might not see the 
wickedness of London, and I went to bed with the honest conviction that all the 
people who used their carriages on Sundays were booked for the very worst of 
Dr. Watts s termini. My old Noah’s ark had been left at our old home and I could 
not take to a new one which had been given to me, and I began to lament my dear 
old Noah, and Shem, Ham and Japhet, and especially their wives who were straight 
down from head to foot but had no waists and were not symmetrical like my substi¬ 
tuted Sunday toy. 

How glad I was to get away to my new world and what a dazzling world it was_ 

situated between London and Dover on the turnpike road. There must have been 
more money in the family somehow, as our new drawing-room was furnished through¬ 
out with rosewood, which was then the fashion ; and that rosewood furniture is'^as 
good to-day as when it came from London, as I can vouch for, as I sit in some of the 
chairs and sofas every Christmas. Things were well made then, of seasoned wood and 
meant to last for ever. 

My new village was a large scattered village with a flourishing population bounded 
on one side by the Medway. There were miles of corn-fields and hop-gardens and 
orchards laden with fruit, in such quantities that villagers who had had their “ shoes 
wiped with a cherry bough” i.e, paid their first footing of sixpence, might pick and eat 
what they liked. The best native oysters were carried about and opened at the door 
at the price of three a penny. Farmers were rich men of capital who held fifteen 
hundred or two thousand acres and dressed like gentlemen and had good houses, 
and their wives and daughters came to church dressed as grand as the squire’s wife! 
The road was alive all day with traffic, and coaches, carriages and four, and vans and 
vehicles of all kinds ; the old broad-wheeled heavy waggons, with the lanthorn swinging 
in the tilts, and the tramp of the horses, which made a good accompaniment to the 
drow^sy music of the bells made good music to my ear. 

When Parliament met or rose, the road was like a perpetual Derby Day. Foreign 
potentates. Royalty very often, opera singers and dancers, peers and members l^f 
Parliament were posting away to or from the continent as fast as four horses could 
draw their carriages. Every country town on the route had its posting houses where 
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A VILLAGE CHOIR. 


the coaches changed and post-horses were provided ; commercial travellers drove 
good horses in their own traps and the inns all had a turn.^ Express little 

feather-weight boys on broken-down thoroughbreds—in their smart uniform and 
livery, hat and cockades—for they were supposed to belong to the Crown galloped 
by with despatches for Government, Rothschilds or the Press ; smuggling by Ian or 
water was quite a fine art and money was flying about^ wholesale. And we had at 
various times crowds of itinerants ;—“ Buy a broom” girls, tramps. Punch and Judy 
men, distressed Poles, little men—jockeys—wrapped up in flannels and with their 
saddles strapped round them, “ wasting ” as they walked, leading race-horses ; pedlars 
with jewellery, and vendors of fruit, fish or crockery-ware ; which latter were carried 
in little carts drawn by dogs ; and men with performing bears and monkeys. It was 
a very lively part of the world indeed and very advanced compared with the shires. 
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national schools had sprung up, and education grew rapidly. The quietest turn out 
on the road was the Duke of Wellington’s light travelling carriage, never drawn by 
more than a pair of horses, and when on his way to or from Walmer Castle the 
Duke was saluted by every coachman on the road. 

Many of the large farmers were radicals and dissenters or with Calvinistic 
tendencies and utterly indifferent to influence by the squire or parson ; and just as now, 
tithes were the subject of much controversy. On the plea of the oppression of the tithes,' 
the farmers and their labourers came to loggerheads. London agitators sent the fiery 
cross throughout the south and west of England. Violent and revolutionary tracts, 
signed “Captain Swing,” were circulated wholesale, with recipes for making fire-balls 
and slow matches ; and in the early winter of 1830, when the dark nights came, the sky 
was one blaze on all sides with burning ricks. Riotous mobs paraded the country 
breaking the threshing machines. The night coachmen brought reports of fires and 
noting all along the road and times were bad. The magistrates and the yeomanry 
were constantly out, and the Riot Act was read and the yeomanry were pretty free 
with the use of their swords in many parts of England. Orders were issued by the 
government to the county magistrates not to yield to intimidation as regarded the 
equalling of wages or employing machinery. It was a bad time, and a special winter 
commission was held in the Assize towns, and I remember as well as yesterday the 
rick burners being hanged at Pcnnenden Heath near Maidstone, and seeing the crowds 
going by in carts and on foot to Hang Fair just before Christmas, 1830. I read the 
particulars a short time since in the Kentish papers of that execution. A man, who was 
a desperate character and ringleader, and two boys, both under the age of twenty, were 
carried out in a waggon with their ropes round their waists, guarded by warders with 
loaded blunderbusses, and escorted by a troop of cavalry to Pennenden Heath ; and I 
fully remember the account being told to me a day or two after the execution by a 
young artillery officer who was there. I heard his account and saw the last dying speech 
and confession which the cook bought of a hawker. There was a rough wood-cut of 
the gallows and the three rick-burners hanging, which kept me awake for many a 
night, especially as the young officer told me that the men “gave up the ghost.” The 
execution of the two youngsters was a “murder.” The boy who turned king’s 
evidence was declared by the jury to have been the “ putter up” and instigator of the 
arson, and was a fortnight at work inciting the boys to do it, and himself brought the 
tmder box and brimstone matches (lucifers not being invented) and lit the straw for them 
to put under the rick. “Look, brother,” said one of the boys (according to the 
newspaper account) “the gallows is an awful looking thing—let us shake hands 
before we die.“ Tell mother not to fret,” said one of the bovs to his sister, who 
came with the father—bringing their coffins in a cart to the gallows ; and he said that 
he was glad that his father had leave to carry the bodies home, and directed how they 
should be placed in the cart. Six months later, orin July, 1831, a boy of fourteen was 
hanged at Maidstone for murder on the ground of malicia supplet cetatem. Mr. Justice 
Gaselee was the judge, and left him for execution without mercy. The boy and his 
brother and accomplice, (^tat twelve, who was admitted as king’s evidence, were two 
Ignorant and neglected young savages—but it was a terrible murder. They waylaid 
a boy of nine years old who was coming home with a few shillings due to his father 
for pension, and they planned the murder in the morning on meeting the boy on his 
road to a neighbouring town for the money. They got'him into a wood and cut his 
throat and hid^ the body under a heap of stones. The suspicion fell on them, as on the 
Sunday following the murder it was remembered that they changed half-a-crown to buy 
apples in a shop ! I remember that murder and the crowd going to Hang Fair as well 
as yesterday, and I met an old cavalry officer last Christmas who was then a youngster 
quaitered at Maidstone, who was riding by the gaol and saw the boy hanging. A late 
Governoi of Newgate, Mr. Jonas, who was a great friend of mine, was commencing 
his cai eei as a prison officer, and was at Maidstone with some prisoners on the day of 
execution, and told me thirty years afterwards that out of mercy the warders made a 
canvas jacket heavily weighted to put on the boy. 

Then in 1832 came the Reform Bill Riots, and mobs pervaded the rural districts, 
and possibly some of the liveliest elections ever seen were at the first election after the 
Act passed. Probably Dickens took the Eatanswill election from Chatham and 
Rochester in which the first scenes of Pickwick were laid. An old servant took me 
into Chatham on my donkey, and the donkey and I were knocked about like two 
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shuttlecocks, hustled every way by the crowd. The drinking, fighting and row were 
tremendous. As I heard at the time, voters were hocussed and sent off m post chaises 


and kept away till the polling was over, 
and bribery was rampant. 

There was much military and naval life 
also in this district as Chatham and Sheer¬ 
ness were in the neighbourhood. Young 
military officers were not allowed to go 
about in mufti within a certain distance 
from a garrison town and they made a 
good show in their uniform. The young 
officers had a knack of wearing their hair 
long, cultivating bushy whiskers, smoking 
a good many cigars and drinking a great 
deal of wine, and they flavoured their con¬ 
versation with a good deal of fancy 
swearing. Duelling was still in existence 
and did not die out entirely until 1842, when 
Colonel Fawcett was shot by his brother-iii- 



FROM The Looking-Glass for the Mind. 




FROM The Adventures of a Pincushion. 


law. Lieutenant Munro of the Blues. 111111.. 

Now for the dress and manners and customs. I have before me old school-boo vS, 
amusing books, music-books, and books of social life. With due deference to the 

learned men of to-day, I believe that the 
Eton Greek and Latin Grammars were 
the easiest ladders to learning those lan¬ 
guages. Only test their value by the 
brilliant scholars of to-day—such men as 
Mr. Gladstone, Lord Selborne, Lord 
Cranbrook, the Bishop of Southwell, and 
the like. As regards our other books 
Maria Edgeworth’s tales, to which Pro¬ 
fessor Ruskin gives the post of honour 
in his bookcase at Brantwood, which ^ he 
showed to me there, was our favourite. 
Then there were wondrous moral tales 
with wonderful pictures. The Looking 
Glass for the Mind., illustrated by Bewick, 
especially has one of Adolphus and 
Dorinda walking in the greenhouse, the 
former holding his coat-tails, and the latter holding her skirts aside so as not to 
injure the flowers. In another. The Adventures of a Pincushion, there is a priceless 
picture of Earl Godwin choking himself 
with a crust of bread which a lady is 
describing to her children who have seen 


the picture at the Royal Academy. For 
the benefit of youth the picture is repre¬ 
sented by illustrations, and Earl Godwin 
and his friends are attijred in the costume 
of George 11 . Then as regards the 
ladies’ dresses. Ladies who “dressed” 
dressed very expensively. Silks and 
satins were very dear and lace was a 
great feature. Before me now is a minia¬ 
ture of an old relative of the period who 
has an enormous cap in the shape of a 
butterfly and a collar and pelerine of 
splendid lace. Ladies wore prepos¬ 
terous bonnets and shortish dresses, and, . , . j 1 4. 

in full dress, at dinners and balls, dowagers wore large broad-brimmed velvet 
hats with an ostrich feather and a loop of diamonds or other jewels. Youn 
ladies wore enormous balloon sleeves, and their hair was worn m curls with 


‘ COME, I.ET US GO FORTH INTO THE FIELDS.” 
(From Mrs. Barbaiild’s Hymns in Prose.) 
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A CLEAR FIRE, A CLEAN HEARTH, AND THE RIGOUR OF THE GAME,"' 


mass of hair on the crown kept in by a tortoiseshell shovel-like comb. Their dresses 
were worn short with a good display of foot and ankle. Old gentlemen and voung men 
of the higher class too, m the country almost invariably wore breeches and''boots, and 
the evening dress of elderly men was a blue coat and gold buttons, frilled shirt, 
white waistcoat, blue breeches and silk stockings and pumps with gold buckles. 
Many still wore powder. I can call to mind three “ pigtails ” only. Young dandies 
adopted the blue coat, gold buttons, black trousers and white waistcoats, and their 
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shirt fronts were of lace with small frills and ornamented with studs, and gold chains, 
black trousers, elaborate silk stockings ; and for dinner parties gorgeous cut velvet 
waistcoats, and jewelled buttons were in vogue, and instead of the frilled shirt they 
often wore a black satin “waterfall” neckcloth with expensive pins and chain. 
A few middle-aged bachelors still wore pantaloons tight at the ankles. Men danced 
all the figures in the quadrilles and knew the steps. Few but military men could 
waltz well, and comparatively few girls were allowed to waltz, it being considered 
“fast.” A good deal of wine was drunk at and after dinner, port and sherry being 
almost the only drinks. Champagne and claret were little known. Beer was drunk 
at dinner as a matter of course as well as wine, which was placed on the table for 
guests to help themselves, and at dinner people had to ask some one to take wine with 
them. Except amongst military men there was very little smoking amongst the old 
school, and visitors on going away, if they did smoke, would never think of lighting 
a cigar in the hall. Cards were played a great deal. Old ladies, especially widows, and 
old single ladies looked forward to their rubber, as did many country parsons, and I 
have seen old ladies with their snuff-boxes beside them, a fashion set by old Queen Char¬ 
lotte in days past. I fancy the stakes were small, silver threepenny or sixpenny points 
perhaps, as I never saw copper. In large country towns, card parties were common, 
but mostly amongst the local inhabitants, and round games were played at which 
people lost perhaps three or four pounds in an evening. Cards were the toys ot 
children in the winter evenings, but never for money, and children learnt most games, 
beginning with “ casino,” “commerce,” and “ Pope Joan” ; and it always did a deal 
of harm if some good-natured old boy at Christmas put down a shilling or two or 
a half-crown for the children to play “fright” for. It did harm, and sent many a 
child in tears to bed. 

Music in general was not of the highest order. Young ladies touched the light 
guitar, and sang namby-pamby songs, or played some stock “music-master’s” piece. 
I remember a terrible thing called The Battle of Prague —a military piece with a good deal 
of bass and heavy pedal for cries of the wounded, &c. Old music books are before 
me now. Love's Ritornella is the name of one, of 1830, with a picture of a benevolent 
bandit with guitar enchanting a coquettish maiden tripping on, with a castle and 
mountain in the background ; The Bridesmaids' Po 7 ido is another with a picture of 
charming young ladies with Princess Charlotte waists singing to a young masher 
forester with a horn at his side, and a villainous old forester with a double squint; 
then there is Der Freyschutz Roudo^ with a picture of a party of impossible foresters with 
impossible guns, blowing impossible horns and drinking bumpers of nothing out ot 
impossible stage goblets. How 1 delighted as a child when a dinner party was on and 
there was a little good music after dinner, to creep down out of my bed and sit on 
the stairs,—at which the servants thoroughly connived—and to listen to “ Good night, 
AlPs Well or some of Locke’s music oi, Macbeth ; “ The Chough a 7 id C 7 'owf and such 
like ; and time passed merrily, especially when one of the servants brought me some 
tipsy cake or macaroons. One portion of my life is not pleasant to look back to, and 
that is the reflection on miserable Sundays of the past. I think heads of families erred, 
on the right side perhaps, in a district where Sunday on a great post road was almost 
unknown as a day of rest to the floating population, as Sunday was the great 
travelling day for foreigners, and many of the London world also, and the public 
traffic was incessant. But our Sundays we 7 'e sad. We began the day with much 
“ Dr. Watts : ” French collects and other lessons were laid on, to say nothing of two 
long services ; and in the winter much reading of books appropriate to the day—and 
some we7'e “scorchers”— Death Bed Sce 7 ies" for choice was the worst. I read the 
death bed of an infidel farmer in that book last Christmas. Upon my word it was as 
bad as the cries of the wounded in The Battle of P 7 'ague. 

In many things we are much more civilized ; in many also we have much gone 
back. We do not hang men outside gaols now before the public gaze, but I much 
doubt whether the unblushing accounts of horrible murders, and verbatim accounts ot 
sensation trials do not do more harm than public executions did. I am sure that our 
grandmothers, whose pride was to be “ gentlewomen,” would never have dreamt ot 
going to hear a horrible trial and to witness sentence ot death on one of their own sex. 
Men don’t ruin themselves as they did at the gambling houses sixty years ago, but betting 
and playing for stakes which the players cannot afford seem to be the curse ot the age. 
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THE SORTING OF PAUPERS, 

By EDITH SELLERS. 

With Illustrations by R- CATTERSON-SMITH. 

N the eyes of the law, in Draco’s clay, all men were either black or 
white, criminals too vile to live, or paragons of righteous dealing. 
It was not until comparatively modern days, that legislators awoke 
to the fact that there is such a thing as moral greyness ; that, for 
example, the hungry man who steals a loaf of bread is not quite on 
a par with him who commits a murder. Criminals, however, have 
little now to complain of ; it is only paupers, in this our day, who 
are all clubbed together, all judged black alike. In English work- 
houses, honorary distinctions are things unknown ; there young 
girls and old women, loafers and dotards, men who won’t work and men who can’t, 
they who have drifted from prison to prison, and they who have fought hard to keep 
the wolf from the door, all stand on the same level, lead the same life, eat the same 
food, and, as far as the limits of possibility, are subjected to the same treatment. 
Our poor-law system recognizes no circofistances atteniiantes when poverty is the 
crime ; it simply metes out even-handed justice all round. 

In a Midland county there is a certain workhouse of which its managers are 
inordinately proud ; and with reason, too, for in its way it is a perfect model. The 
house itself is thoroughly well built ; the rooms are large and lofty ; and all the 
arrangements with regard to heating and ventilation are upon the most approved 
principle. From an aesthetic point of view the place is certainly hideous, with that 
square, barnlike ugliness which is so terribly oppressive ; but then beauty of structure 
can hardly yet be regarded as a sine qua 7 i 07 i for a workhouse. Inside and out it gleams 
with cleanliness. The windows—there are rows and rows of them all just alike—are 
simply appalling in their brilliancy ; and so are the long white walls which seem to 
catch each ray of sunlight as it falls and give to it an almost cruel intensity. The 
gowns and caps of the women are without spot or blemish, and on all sides are neat¬ 
ness and order. Everything goes as if it were upon wheels ; “ there’s a bell for this 
and a bell for that ” ; and all the meals are served to the minute. Each pauper there 
is well housed, well tended, and moderately well fed ; what can he wish for more? 
Casual visitors are puzzled to account for the air of profound depression that pervades 
the place ; and for the helpless, hopeless despondency which is written on every face 
they meet. The children, as they trudge along, walk sedately by twos and twos, as 
if they knew by instinct, that running and laughing and suchlike sports were never 
intended for little paupers. Even the babies wear an expression of preternatural 
gravity ; whilst, as for the faces of the women. ... Is there anything on earth more 
pathetic than the faces of pauper women, as they sit together in an afternoon, in those 
bare white rooms-of theirs, just waiting for time to pass? Gentle-spoken, kindly 
beings some of them ; others the veriest old hags a doss-house ever harboured ; yet 
all equally wretched, all people wdio have nothing to do in the world, whom nobody 
wants. Amongst the men, the misery is more active if not more intense. An old 
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farmer, whom bad harvests have ruined, shrinks away with sullen indignation from 
the ex-jail bird who works by his side. The ne’er-do-well who, in his time, has spent 
thousands, scoffs and gibes at the workman, who could always have counted his 
earnings on his fingers. The only bond of union amongst the lot is their utter hope¬ 
lessness ; the knowledge that sticks will always be there to be chopped, and that they 
will have to chop them—at least until that day comes when they will be left, each one 
in his turn, to gaze at that long dazzling white dormitory wall, waiting for the end. 

This is a model workhouse, one of the best of its kind, yet even here all who cross 



its threshold, no matter 
whether old or young, no 
matter what their virtues 
or what their faults, are 
only paupers, just a class 
apart. This system has 
its advantages, no doubt, 
but it is hardly in accord¬ 
ance with the spirit of 
this philanthropic century 
of ours ; and, as econo¬ 
mists and humanitarians 
are at one in condemning 
it, and in pointing to 
hereditary pauperism as 
the outcome of its work¬ 
ing, the time is at hand 
when it must yield place 
to some other arrange¬ 
ment. A method will 
have to be devised of 
discriminating between 
those whose poverty is 
the result of their own 
laziness or extravagance, 
and those whose misfor¬ 
tunes are due to no faults 
of their own ; between 
the irredeemable, and the 
boys and girls who are 
still young enough to 
be turned into useful 
citizens. 

It will not be the first 
time that an attempt has 
been made in England to 
“ sort ” paupers. Some of our ancestors were miles in advance of us in their views as to 
the treatment of the poor ; and, oddly enough, whilst legislation with regard to criminals 
has, during the last three centuries, tended towards a more and more careful appor¬ 
tioning of punishment to merit, with regard to paupers, it has moved in a diarnetrically 
opposite direction. As early as 1388 a statute was passed in which a sharp distinction 
is drawn between “ the impotent and the valiant beggars.” The rich are exhorted to 
give alms to the former, but to hand the latter over for “ whippinge and brandinge.” 
In 1549, it was specially enacted that the sick and aged should be tenderly dealt with ; 
and four years later. Sir Richard Dobs, the then Lord Mayor, Bishop Ridley, and a 
committee ot notable citizens, drew up a most elaborate document setting forth the 
various “degrees of the poore.” The object of their classification was to insure each 
pauper’s receiving the precise treatment he merited. Not content with dividing the 
poor into three classes, “ Poore by impotencie, Poore bycasualtie, and thriftless Poore,” 
this committee subdivided each class into three sections. Thus “ the fatherlesse poore 
man’s child, the aged blind and lame, and the diseased person by leprosie,” are all 
poore by impotencie ; “ the wounded soldier, the decaied householder, and the visited 
by greevous disease,” are poore by casualtie ; whilst “ the rioter that consumeth all. 
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the vagabond that will abide in no place, and the idle person,” all come under the 
heading of the “thriftless poore.” 

These sixteenth century poor-law reformers had faith evidently in the sorting pro¬ 
cess ; and, as soon as they had enunciated their theories, they set to work to reduce 

them to practice. They bought the 
Grey Friars Monastery, and fitted it 
up as a school for the “ fatherlesse 
poore man’s child.” They turned Sto 
Thomas’s Hospital into a home for 
the blind, the lame, and the diseased; 
and they arranged that each parish should 
provide, at the expense of the community, 
convenient cottages for the aged destitute 
to live in. Nor did the committee restrict 
their help to “the poore by impotencie ; ” its 
members did what they could too for “ the 
poore by casualtie.” A quaint little letter is 
still extant written by Bishop Ridley to Master 
Cecily to induce him to use his influence with the 
King and Council, that the royal palace of 
Bridewell might be given as a home for those 
who were willing to work, but could find no 
work to do. The Bishop also suggests that the 
land attached to the palace should be made 
into what w*e should now' call a labour colony. 
From first to last in the account of the pro¬ 
ceeding of this committee, there is, however, 
no mention of anything being done to help “the thriftless poore ;” for them, 
evidently, “ whippinge and brandinge ” was held to be the right treatment. 
With all their anomalies, their absurdities, and their extravagance, there is many a 
useful lesson, on the subject of dealing with paupers, to be learnt by studying^he 
records of our old civic charities. 

Several continental cities have, 
during the last, few years, made fairly 
successful experiments in the art of sort¬ 
ing paupers; and some of them have 
alread}', in full working order, systems 
by which the help he or she deserves is, 
roughly speaking, secured for each 
destitute member of their population. 

It is the custom in these places to 
refuse to regard as paupers, in the Eng¬ 
lish meaning of the term, the very old, 
the very young, cripples, or invalids. 

All these are placed in a class to them¬ 
selves, and are never brought in con¬ 
tact, directly or indirectly, with regular 
paupers. They are the unfortunate for 
whom their more lucky fellow-citizens 
are bound to provide ; and, in justice 
to these latter, it must be stated that, as 
a rule, they do provide for them most 
ungrudgingly. The children are boarded 
out, or sent to orphanages, whilst special 
arrangements are made for the aged poor and the weak. This is notably the case in 
Austria, where at sixty-five —or at sixty if in feeble health—every man has the right 
to claim admittance, not as with us to a workhouse, but to a comfortable home, where 
he is supplied with food, clothing, and all the necessaries of life, or is given a small 
pension wherewith to provide them for himself. In illness he is nursed skilfully and 
tenderly ; in health he is well cared for and treated with kindly consideration ; for 
every effort is made to render life pleasant in these homes set apart for the aged. No 
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pauper, however, is allowed to cross their threshold, for there a pauper is an able-bodied 
man—or woman—and such an one, althou^di he may be helped, providing he be willing 
to help himself, must certainly not be coddled. 

There is something decidedly refreshing in the wholesome sternness of the conti¬ 
nental authorities, who have adopted the so-called Elberfeld system, in their dealings 
with professional loafers. They will not tolerate them, will not in fact allow that they 
have any right whatever to exist ; the consequence is that, in many towns, a “perman¬ 
ent pauper” is a thing unknown. If a man cannot work from physical weakness, he 
is sent to a hospital or 


a convalescent home 
if he will not work, 
he is treated as a 
criminal. A pauper’s 
willingness to do an. 
honest day’s work is 
the standard by which 
poor-law officials mea¬ 
sure his worth. In 
Vienna paupers—viz., 
the able-bodied desti¬ 
tute -are divided into 
three distinct classes, 
each class having 
assigned to it a 
separate abode. A 


man, if suddenly re¬ 
duced to want, may, 
whilst he seeks for 
work, go to a refuge 
which corresponds 
roughly to our casual 
ward. In these re¬ 
fuges, however, all 
the arrangements are 
made with a view to 
helping the man who 
goes there to find 
employment; whilst in 
our casual wards, they 
seem to have been 
devised for the special 
purpose of preventing 
his doing so. In 
Vienna, his breakfast 
is given to him at five 
o’clock in the morning, 
and there is always an 
him where he is most 
of the day in the 
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likely to 
casual ward 
other way working out the cost 
this arrangement is that, when 
he would have had a chance of 


official at hand to hurry him out to look for work, and to tell 

find it. In London he must pass the best hours 

breaking stones, chopping wood, or in some 
of what has been given to him. The result of 
at last he is released, it is too late ; every post 
obtaining has been filled up hours before. This 
is the way we manufacture permanent paupers. In Vienna things are managed on a 
different system. If a man there fails to find work in his first day’s search, he may 

return to the refuge at night ; he may even stay there several days in succession, always 

supposing the authorities are convinced he is doing his utmost to provide himself with 
employment. A sharp watch, however, is kept on his movements, and the moment 
he shows signs of a taste for loafing, the door of the refuge is closed on him for ever. 
If he still require help, he must go to the workhouse, where he must submit to a 
certain amount of discipline, and must work out the cost of the food and lodging with 
which he is supplied. An ordinarily industrious man, however, has no reason to 
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complain even in the workhouse. Providing* he does his work, he is there infinitely 
better fed, better housed, and more humanely treated than he would be in most English 
unions. But no shirking of work is tolerated, and the first indication on his part of a 
desire to take life easily, or to prolong his visit unduly, meets with scant mercy. 
From the first he is given to understand, with unmistakable clearness, that although 

the town is prepared to give food and 
shelter to the weak and helpless, it expects 
the able-bodied to provide these things for 
themselves. Still, in the workhouse as in 
the refuges, men who are really trying to 
make a fresh start in life, always meet 
with encouragement and kindly aid. The 
authorities are in touch with the em¬ 
ployers of labour, and take care to provide 
the paupers with opportunities of finding 
work. 

All the world over, a certain proportion 
of the men who appeal to their fellows for 
help belong to the irredeemable class, the 
drunken, the vicious, the hopelessly lazy ; 
and it is in dealing with these that the 
Austrian system is specially successful. 
As a rule, persons of this sort present 
themselves first at a refuge, where however 
their stay is very limited. They then pass 
on to a workhouse, where, if they are 
exceptionally lucky, they may succeed in 
disguising their real character for a week, 
or a fortnight perhaps at most. Proof 
of their worthlessness, or laziness—the 
two terms are regarded as synonymous— 
is always forthcoming before long, and then 
they are straightway packed off to a penal 
colony, where the length of their visit 
depends upon their conduct, not their 
wishes. 

The working classes in Austria have a code of ethics of their own with regard 
to paupers. A man may go to a casual ward without subjecting himself to any 
reproach whatsoever ; he may stay in a workhouse even, and leave it without a stain 
upon his character; but, if he once be sent to a penal colony, he is regarded as a 
criminal, as the enemy of his kind. In England, unfortunately, public sentiment is 
less educated ; and no one dreams of distinguishing “ the thriftless poore,” or even “ the 
rioter that consumeth all,” from “ the fatherlesse poore man’s son,” or “ the decaied 
householder.” They are all paupers, and paupers only. 


stone-breaker’s cell. 

Ten hundredweight of stones to be broken in a day 
and put through the lattice window. For this the 
casual gets tw'enty ounces of bread, an ounce and a 
half of cheese, two basins of gruel, and a straw bed. 









































AN OLD FIFE BURGH TOWN. 



By DAVID S. MELDRUM. 

With Illustrations by H. R. BLOOMER. 

HE “saut burgh” of Dysart is and was a typical Fife coast town. 
From its Hie Gait, in the centre of which was the Square with its 
Cross and tollbooth and the spacious piazzas, where, in olden days, 
the merchants displayed their wares, many narrow and tortuous 
streets, well described, in their physical features, by their common 
name of “wynds,” slope down to the quaintest of old-world Fife 
harbours. Despite its notorious want of safety (which, indeed, did 
not matter much in days when mariners sailed the seas for half the 
year only, and lay up, with their boats, for the winter on whatever shore the end of 
summer found them), this harbour, from an early date, was crowded with craft. 
These, for the most part, plied a trade with the Low Countries. The principal 
exports were salt and coals. Dysart supplied the neighbouring towns also with both 
commodities. In 1659, for example, we find an order to Lord Sinclair’s “factor at 
Desart to furnish Edinburgh Castle with 1,000 loads of coal, the bailies of Desart to 
transport them to Leith. In an Act of the Scottish Parliament, nearly a century pre¬ 
viously to that, reference is made to Lord Sinclair’s “ coal-pot in Dysart. As for sa t, 
“ca’in’ saut to Dysart” has long been as contemptuous a proverb as “carrying 
coals to Newcastle.” In return for the exports were imported all the necessaries and 
luxuries of life which Bruges could supply. Russian turs, fine Flemish cloths, and 
wines from Spain and Italy came for the courtiers at Dunfermline and at Falkland ; 
wax for the Church, and, as time rolled on, Bibles for the Reformers ; pitch, tai, an 
wood ; and even old iron for the Pathhead nailers. So important was the Fife con¬ 
tinental trade that when Bruges, after being for three hundred years the market ot 
Northern Europe, declined in favour of Antwerp, the Scots became possessed ot privi¬ 
leges very similar to those of the Hanseatics. In the town of Campyere, close to 
Antwerp, for example, there is said to have been a Scotch Gate, through which Scot¬ 
tish sailors passed “ Scot free,” while those of other nationalities paid toll. Indeed, 
so jealous was the Government of these rights that it appointed an official, who was 
known as the “ Conservator of Scots’ privileges at Campvere ” ; and it is ot interest 
to note that such an official existed as late as 1758 in the person of no less illustrious 
a man than John Home, the author of Douglas. So much for the foreign trade. At 
home the mealmakers, fleshers, shbemakers, tailors, and brewers carried on thriving 
businesses under the protective privileges of the crafts. ^ Altogether, so industrious 
and wealthy did Dysart become that it was known as Little Holland, a title which 
might, with equal fitness, have been applied to the whole seaboard from Inverkeithmg 
to Crail. It would be wrong, however, to think of the Fife towns as quite sordid in 
their interests : content to grub away at trade and barter and to leave it to others to 
fight the battles of liberty and of religious freedom. It was not so. Fife led the van ot 
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civilization in Scotland, and was in a condition of comparative peace and plenty when 
the remainder of the country was in the throes of civil strife. It is a tribute to Fife 
that when a proof was wanted of the success of the effoits of James V. to restore the 
Borders to law and order, it was put forward that he received as good an account of 
his sheep which fed in Ettrick Forest as if they had g?'azed m the boimds of Fife. But her 
merchant sons could fight as valiantly as the Lubeckers. Flodden and Drumclog 
meant the loss ol fathers and sons to her towns. As a matter of fact every foot 

of Fifeshire is historic 
ground. 

Tradition associates 
this corner of the coast in 
a marked way with the 
vagaries of the devil, and 
legend has it that St. Serf 
became the patron saint 
of Dysart by ejecting the 
devil from a cave in the 
vicinity of the towm. He 
seems to have done so by 
means of persuasive argu¬ 
ment. In his Crony hit 
old Prior Andrew Wyn- 
tOLin gives us examples 
of the patron saint’s pow¬ 
ers in this direction, and 
they make it no surprise 
to us that the devil fled to 
escape them. This cave 
is now inclosed within the 
grounds of the Earl of 
Rosslyn’s Dysart house. 
Walking on the shore one 
sunny afternoon, the pre¬ 
sent writer ‘‘got on the 
crack ” with an old 
native. Pointing towards 
where the cave was, 
the native expressed a 
desire to see it. “ It’s 
no’ worth your while 
gaun to ’t; some story o’ 
an auld sanct’s been the 
makin’ o’t,” was the con¬ 
temptuous opinion. But 
although even the vul¬ 
gar now affect to speak 
slightingly of the “auld 
sanct,” his name was once 
... , , powerful in the town. The 

parish church was dedicated to him; and at the town council elections “kirk 
masters and “ compost masters ” were chosen to receive “ St. Serf’s money.” 

Phe hold which the Church had upon the town is very evident. Some fifty yards 
to the eastwards of the harbour there is a cluster of stone and lime which is a record 
ot centuries. The old Norman tower has survived the church to which it was attached, 
even as the grave-stones have the memories of those whose bones lie beneath them. 
A blacksmith plies his trade within the walls of what was once the chapel of St. Denis ; 
and all that remains to mark the home of the Black Friars is a gateway upon whose 
lintel there may yet be distinguished, through many coats of lamp-black, the super¬ 
scription in relief, “ My hope is in the Lord.” This gateway leads into an unused 
courtyard, o ergrown witii_ grass, in the midst of which is a pit-shaft, kept open to 
\entilate the present workings on the hill. The quaint building built into the wall of 
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this g-ateway is now a tavern whose small rooms could doubtless tell many a tale of 
smuggling- and the sea. To complete the record there are numerous cellars built into 
the old ruins, which have been salt-gurnels and straw-lotts in their day, although their 
doors now never open upon their rusty hinges, while, straggling to the water’s edge, 
may yet be seen the foundations of salt-pans—the very ones—who knows ?—which 
the"Earl gave in dowery long ago, and were known as “ Lady Jane’s pincushion.” 

The cfhurch and trade, and more interesting still, the municipal polity, and the 
relationships of man with man, whose character is seen in the very frequent 
enactments of law-burrows, or bonds not to molest one’s neighbour ; all these have 
light thrown upon them in the interesting burgh records. These books, dating from 
1533, by which time Dysart had become a royal burgh, are among the most ancient 
of tlieir kind in Scotland They are rendered especially interesting by the fact that 
Dysart, with its rector and vicar and some half-dozen of chaplains, was an ecclesi¬ 
astical centre, and, therefore, much resorted.to in days when commercial transactions 



DYSART. 


took place in the church. Previously to receiving a Royal charter, it had been a barony 
burgh holding of the Sinclairs, of whom we shall hear more. The disposition of these 
burghs may be taken as a sign of the relative power of the Crown and of the nobility. 
The Crown won an ally in a corporation to which it granted a charter ; and it fre¬ 
quently found itself strong enough to step in and raise to the rank of a royal burgh 
a burgh of barony which had become great and wealthy. This is what seems to have 
taken place in the case of Dysart. When it was raised to the higher rank it was the 
seventh or eighth town in Scotland. It possessed so much wealth and influence, as 
compared with some neighbouring towns, which have far outrun it in the race, that 
down to a recent date there was a common saying : “The gentlemen of Dysart and 
the men of Kirkcaldy.” 

Let us turn to these records, then, for a knowledge of the old Fife burgh.^ Its 
aftairs were conducted by two bailies and a varying body of councillors, who, sitting 
as the head court, made statutes and ordained. There is no means of knowing if the 
“sett ” of the burgh was fixed by charter ; it certainly came to vary considerably, for 
in 1535 there were"fifteen counciUors, while thirty years later there were no fewer than 
forty. ^ Nor did they hold office voluntarily. Statutes of the head court decreed 
that “ whilk of the persons (chosen as councillors) bides away from the council being 
lawfully warnit by ye officer, and they have not received leave, shall be fined ilk time 
live shillings, except they are reponed.” At the same time we find the tyranny of the 
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guilds in full force, ‘‘ nae unfree man nor unfree woman” being allowed “ to occupy 
freeman’s freedom in baking or brewing or any other thing of freemen’s occupation 
under pain of eight shillings as oft as they bake. ...” In the records of the burgh 
of Kirkcaldy the undemocratic aim of separating the occupants of civic chairs from 
sordid employments, noticed by Dr. Hill Burton, the historian, finds illustration in the 
fining of Provost Robert White for brewing ale in his own house. 

A note in the records fixes for us the summer of 157^ f^he date of the building of 
the present townhouse or tollbooth. W^here the old one was situated we do not know ; 
but it seems probable that, for long, it was in bad repair. For forty years, at any 
rate, before the new one was built, the minutes of council are dated from the steeple ; 
from “ under John Kilgor’s stair ; at ye foreland of Arch. Halkitt; under the stair of 
umqwhile John Abernethy ” ; and from “the Market Cross.” 

The duties of a bailie within his bailzerie consisted chiefly in the prevention and 
punishment of crime. The old powers of “pit and gallows,” delegated to feudal 
lords, were likewise in the hands of the constituted authority of a royal burgh : we 
find “pain of death” frequently threatened, at least, if not inflicted. Ordinary 
offences were covered by a system of fines. We may, at least, suppose that there was 
a system whereby the punishment was made to fit the crime, and that it w^as a relic of 
the Anglo-Saxon scale of money value in which each member of the community was 
assigned a place according to his social position. One unfortunate man, John Kilgor 
by name, w^as sentenced to be “ wardit and joggit and furyr, for his contention and na 
comperance, to be dowkit in ye sea.” Alexander Stirk, for assaulting the officer and 
breaking out of prison, was sent to the “ joggies,” or pillory^ and made to stand there 
“ but meit or drink till sax hours at even, and theirafter gif he commits the like fault 
to be banest the towm for ever.” Bell Wood for entertaining beggars was sent to the 
“ cuckstule.” The minutes of the court are too vague to enable us to exactly under¬ 
stand the constitution of a jury. It is just possible that the bailie, besides being 
judge, acted as public prosecutor. The chancellor of the assize certainly passed sen¬ 
tence after the verdict was found. We may be allowed to quote from another entry 
which throws a light upon the desire for fairness in the administration of the law. 
“The whilk day John Orkney, prolocutor for Margaret Brown his wife, protested that 
David Blair, bailie, should be nae judge to him nor yet his wife, because that the said 
bailie and they were not at one.” In these minutes and records of head courts and 
assize we get a glimpse of the practical w^orking of that spirit of humanity which was 
a distinguishing characteristic of old Scots law. 

The actual administration of the law, however, must have been faulty. The modern 
police is a physical force which the solitary doomster, or officer of court of those days, 
could not possibly be. The bailies themselves assisted their officers, and passed laws 
binding “ ye haill nybors to be in readiness and defend yaer common weills.” Repeated 
instructions l 3 y the magistrates to every booth-holder to have in readiness within the 
booth “anejack, ane halbert and steel bonnet for eschewing of sic inconveniences as 
may happen,” may have been made necessary by “ inconveniences” from within the 
burgh as well as by those from without. The town’s officer deserves a notice if for 
no other reason than that he is the precursor of that most original of Scottish worthies, 
the minister’s man or beadle. Although it is not borne out in the Dysart records, there 
are grounds for the belief that in many cases the office passed from father to son. In 
a Scottish county-town at the present day there is an old man who is pointed out as 
the hereditary hangman. We have seen that the doomster, although only a servant, 
was sworn in along with the bailies ; and in several cases of breach of the peace we 
find the offenders praying for forgiveness on their knees before the magistrates, and 
on their feet before the officer. As bellman, he warned the councillors to their meetings. 
As church officer he had to “ toyme (empty) the kirk by day ilk Saturday, and to keep 
the kirk, by prayer and preaching, with a long wand in his hand.” It would seem 
that one of these officials distressed the neighbours (the word appears so kindly) by 
charging exorbitant prices for burials ; whereupon the following scale of charges was 
fixed : forty shillings Scots for every corpse buried in the kirk ; for every corpse buried 
in the kirkyard, having a coffin, twenty shillings ; for young children, thirteen shillings 
and four pennies ; and for a corpse without a coffin, ten shillings. The same statute 
“ appointed the said bellman to bury the puir corps, either strangers or inhabitants and 
parochoners, gratis.” As time wore on, the duties of the Dysart gravedigger became 
onerous, and he was compelled to furnish, at his own expense, a man to break the 
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ground. This assistant, however, who was ‘‘an able man,” undertook other duties 
whose nature may be inferred from his sobriquet of “ buff-the-beggars.’ 

The strict measures adopted by the guilds to prevent outsiders encroaching upon 
their trading rights made the burgess ticket of considerable value ; and it is evident 
that a dividing line was firmly drawn between servants and unfreemen and those w 10 
occupied “freeman’s freedom within the burgh.” Accustomed as we are to tree trade, 
we can have little idea of the tyranny of the guilds. Naturally, as a burgh increased 
in importance, and the burghers became wealthier, they became also more imbued with 
the spirit of money-making, and allowed their greed to protect their own industries to 
an extent that led to the downfall of the whole system. At the same time, while those 
guild laws limited the production they guarded the quality, and protected the peop e 
from extortion. Take, as an illustration of this, the decree : “ that no white bread be 
baken by dny baxter hereof but leven bread, guid and sufficient stuff, under ye pain o 
eight shillings ; and yat no baxter hereof, nor nane in his name, tak for baking of ane 
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boll of victuall but . . . shillings, all other charges discharged, and ye nybors to be 
thankfully served." Of a like nature is the order that no flesher should pass to lane.- 
ward to any place where the sickness was among cattle, or to suspected places to buy 

cattle to Slav and sell. ^ ^ ^ , 

The precautions against the spread of fire, which the old burgh laws reveal, are a 
proof that most of the houses were constructed of wood. In the middle of the six- 
t^eenth century, however, at which time the new tollbooth was erected, a considerable 
amount of building was being carried on. If we can judge by the inventories and roup 
lists which have been preserved, the furnishing of the houses at this time was of t le 

meanest description. e^,. 

In Dysart, previously to the Reformation, there was probably one ecclesiastic tor 
every hundred souls. Shortly after that event a fellow-labourer was brought in to 
assist the clergyman ; and mention is made of a “ reader,” whose stipend was fixed at 
twenty pounds. The position of the schoolmaster was more precarious. It was in the 
year 1600 that the first qualified teacher was provided for the town, rwenty-six years 
later Mr. John Govv, who then held the office, drew up a petition setting forth that it 
was the usual custom for the parents by turns to supply the school doctor with meat, 
and that, as he had been prohibited from enforcing this, he was entitled to extra salaiy 
by wav of compensation. His representation was favourably entertained ancl he got 
four shillings (Scots) quarterly from the parents in addition to his stipend. In order 
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to further better his position it was decreed : “ that na woman, mistress of a school,, 

should receive male children who were able to attend the hie school.” Some thirty 
years afterwards this worthy man’s successor was fined and deposed for strikiim- one 
of the neighbours to the effusion of blood. 

These glimpses into this old Fife burgh show us only a busy, shrewd, worldly 
community. In reality that is the dull ground on which the patterns of romance must be 
worked. Fiom such a home as this went forth the lads who, with levelled spears, 
stood shoulder to shoulder round their bonnie Prince at Flodden. Not only the maids 
in the sheep-folds of the Borders, but those mariners’ and craftsmen’s daughters also, 
mourned “with dule and woe the lads who were a’ wede awa.” 

The mention of^ the men who marched to Flodden with Lord Henry Sinclair is the 
first authentic one in which Dysart is seen in touch with the history of Scotland. We 
ave earlier traditions of battles with the Danes and of repulses of English marauders 
from the shore ; but from this point the historical associations of the town are 
numerous, and for the most part are, like this one of Flodden, bound up with “ the 
ordly line of high St. Clair.” About a mile westwards from the town stands the old 
horne of this family, the now stately ruin of Ravenscraig ; so harmoniously set into its 
background of trees and rocks that from the seawards it may easily pass unnoticed. 
Lifted high on its rocky pile it commands the Firth, which now mirrors it in its quiet 
Waters, now beats against its old walls as on that night wdien the lovely Rosabelle 
ventured from its shelter for Roslin’s halls. 

W^e can best deal with the historical associations of Dvsart by observing where its 
fortunes joined issue with those of the Lords of Ravenscraig. It affected the burgh 
but little that Oliver Sinclair, the third son of Oliver of Roslin, and an old servant of 
James V., was raised (much to the chagrin of the nobles) to the command of the Scots 
army when it crossed the Borders. It was defeated in the rout of Solway Moss, and 
the unhappy monarch died with the moan upon his lips : “ Fy ! Is Oliver fled ? Oh, 
fled Oliver. But among those curious inventories of goods and gear to which we 
have already referred, is one : “ Ane Kyst, ane cruik, ane speit, ane tangs, ane 

spynmng wheel quhilk brunt by the Frenchmen. ” This occurs in 1563, and is a curious 
confirmation of the presence of the French troops which Mary of Guise brought over to 
oppose the forces of the Lords of the Congregation. The harrying of the coasts of 
Fite by those soldiers hastened on events as did also, no doubt, the burning of Walter 
lylne by the priests. Lyndsay of Pitscottie sa3''s that Mylne was arrested in Dysart 
y the vicar. Sir George Strachan,^ “ in ane poor wyfe’s house, teaching hir the com¬ 
mandments of God, and learning her how she should instruct hir bairns and hir 
household and bring them up in^ the fear of God.” Taken before the judges, “ Thou 
preachest quietly and privately in houses and openly in fields,” the public prosecutor 
^id to him. “ Yae, man, and on the sea also, sailing in ships,” Mylne answ’ered. 
There was “ grit in the words. The annals of these religious struggles can furnish 
which will testify for ever to the greatness of the Scottish language. 
Waltei Mylne was burned ; and at the Reformation wdiich soon follow^ed George 
Strachan ceased to be vicar. He turned his attention to dealings in peat and to the 
manufactuie of salt. Histoiw cannot alwa\’s be written in heroics. 

The thiee meeting's of the Synod of Fife, held in Dysart in 1607, illustrate the kind 
of fight which Presbyterianism had to make against the episcopal designs of James 
That sovereign desired the appointment of constant moderators, in w’hich the 
Presbyteis saw' the rise of Bishops. The first of these meetings was held on the shore 
between the town and Ravenscraig*, the church being shut against it. Tw'o months 
latei the Synod w'as convened in the church, and again in August. On the last occa¬ 
sion the retiring moderator was Mr. William Cranstoun, whose duty it was, in ordin¬ 
ary course, to preach the sermon. Archbishop Gladstanes, of St. Andrew^s, and the 
Commissioneis, however, interdicted him from doing so. The scene w*hich followed 
must have been a curious one, although doubtless it was serious enough to all engaged 
in it. Ml. Cranstoun had mounted the pulpit, when a messenger delivered the inter¬ 
dict to him. To it, and to a similar second message, he paid no heed. Then, even as 
might have happened at the present day, a little municipal authority was tried, and a 
bailie of the town went to the moderator and told him that the Commissioners ordered 
him down. “And I command you,” replied Cranstoun, “to sit down in your own 
seat and heai w'hat God will say to 3'ou.” The Netherlands Consul next interfered^ 

^ The title “ Sir” was a mark of courtesy to the vicar. 
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Huntly came to the hous of Dunnibirsell in Fyffe, quher the Earl of Murray with a 
few number wes for the tyme, being* his awen house. The chieffe man yat wes with 
him was Dunbar, Shriffe of Murray. The Earll of Huntly sett ye said hous on tyre. 
The Earll of Murray being* within, vist not quhither to come out and be slaine or be 
burned quicke ; yet after advysment this Dunbar says to my Lord of Murray, ‘ I 
vill g*oe out at ye g*aitt before your lordshipe, and I am sure the people will chairg^e on 
me thinking' me to be zour lordship, sua, it being mirke under nycht, ze shall come 
out after me and look if yat ye can fend for zourself.’ ” Dunbar did as he proposed 
and was slain, while in the inUee the Earl of Murray fled to the rocks on the shore ; 

but, unfortunattly, the said Lord’s cnapscull tippet, quherone ves a silk stringe, had 
taken fire, vich betrayed him to lies enemies in ye darknesse of ye night, himselve not 
knowing the same ; they came down one him on a suddaine and ther most cruelly, 
without mercy, murthered him.” It is said that it was not the private feud betw*een 
Murray and Huntly alone that instigated this murder, but that the young Queen Anne 
had praised the beauty of the Earl too freely ; at any rate the King, in spite of the 
entreaties of the victim’s mother, and the outspoken indignation of the capital, retarded 
the prosecution of Huntly and finally hushed the matter up. The avowed motive for 
this murder ; the reason which the popular voice gave for it—that “ he was the Queene’s 
luve ; ” the self-sacrifice of Dunbar, wdio is the only hero of the story ; the picturesque 
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but he succeeded no better. “ The Lord and His Kirk have appointed me ; therefore 
beware ye trouble that work,” w'as the answer he got. The moderator preached his 
sermon, in which he did not hesitate to handle the Archbishop severely ; whereupon 
the prelate is said to have stormed so outrageously that even the Commissioners 
“were fain to tell him that he was unworthy to be in the number of ministers.” 

It is startling to be reminded by a visit, paid by the Marquis of Huntly, or one of 
his train, to old Sinclair of Ravenscraig, one early morning in February, fourteen 
years before this, that at the time that questions of religion and of Church polity w'ere 
thus agitating the country a brutal murder, which raised the indignation of all classes, 
could be condoned by the King. The visitor had come from Inverkeithing that morn¬ 
ing, leaving behind him the smouldering ruins of Donnibristle, and the “ bonny Earl 
of Murray,"” lying dead along wdth the gallant and faithful Dunbar. Birrel in his 
Diary relates the murder in graphic words: “The 7 of February the Earle of 
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discovery of Murray among the rocks by the burning fringe of his tippet; the murderer 
pursuing his way along the Fife coast, and being received by Sinclair of Ravens- 
craig with the words : “ Since ye have come to my door I cannot shut it upon you, 
but on such a business you would have been welcome to have gone past it ; ” the dying 
words of the vain if bonny Earl : “Ye have spoiled a better face than your own ; ” 
the grief of his mother and her almost melodramatic way of showing it and of 
dernanding revenge : these all give to the story of this tragedy a wealth of colour 
which it would be found difficult to match. 

The first Protestant minister of Dysart, and in a sense, therefore, George Strachan’s 
successor, was William Murray. He was related to the Tullibardine family, through 
whose influence his son received a post in the household of Charles I. Gaining the 
favour of his royal master, his rise was rapid, and in 1651 Charles H. created him Earl 
of Dysart. 

Meanwhile Cromwell had invaded Scotland. Fife suffered greatly. Bad seasons 
had sent up the price of provisions. The plague was spreading, and we find the 
magistracy of Dysart giving orders “to close up the town’s ports, with sufficient 
yetts [gates], bands, and locks ; and all the open places of the burgh presently to be 
biggit up with stane and lime.” Four regiments were raised from the county in twelve 
months, and no fewer than twelve of horse and five of foot quartered on it. The 
castle of the Sinclairs is said to have been occupied by Cromwell’s troops, and after¬ 
wards left in ruins by them, and local records afford numerous proofs of oppression! 
No doubt Fife and the Fifeshire towns would welcome Charles H. in his progress 
through her in 1651. 

Sixty-five years later the Earl of Mar, landing at Elie, negotiated with the Fifeshire 
lairds in favour of another Stuart, and finally raising the standard of revolt, marched 
on Perth and captured it. Among those who helped him was the young Master of 
Sinclair, who brought with him a body of cavalry. To Mar’s standard came most of 
the Highland chiefs. One, the Duke of Sutherland, remained conspicuously loyal. 
He ordered his ships, with stores, to sail round to JDunrobin ; but the winds being 
contrary, the captain thought to visit his home before proceeding, and anchored off 
Burntisland. News of this reached Perth. The Master of Sinclair rode to the shore, 
boarded the vessel, captured the stores, and carried them off to the rebels. The rising 
of ’15 was a failure, and the Master had to fly ; but he lived to a good old age, and 
wrote memoirs of the insurrection which were published by his descendant, the late 
Lord Rosslyn, whose daughter, not many years ago, married an heir of that Duke of 
Sutherland whose ship the master captured. 

^ The rebellion of ’45 marks the close of a great period of Scottish history. From 
this point men and women take the place of parchments and records as authorities ; 
and the only qualification that is asked of them is that they shall have talked with 
men who were out in the ’45, and so are able to join hands with the past in the 
memory of what their fathers have told them. 

After the union of the kingdoms, the Fife coast towns lost much of their prestige ; 
and their history in the past one hundred and fifty years has been one either of 
decay or of a rise, in new prosperity, from the ashes of the old. But we have failed 
in our purpose if we have not suggested to the reader a brighter, if still a homely 
enough, patch than that which must generally be painted in the picture of Scotland. 



ABOUT FRUIT RANCHING. 

By HUGH MARSHALL. 

With Illustrations by LOUIS DAVIS. 

Redlands, California, December i, 1891. 

N or twelve years a^o, and for all preceding time, there 
lay, on the southerly side of the Santa Ana Valley, a 
few miles from where the river of the same name emerges 
from the mountains, a gently sloping mesa of red soil— 
soil which bakes like a brick in the sun and melts like 
sugar when wet. In the winter the mesa was green and 
luxurious with wild grasses, in the spring golden with the 
yellow of the Eschscholtzia or Californian poppy, later in 
the year, when the summer heat had absorbed all moisture, 
a brown and desolate landscape, with here and there a 
patch of cactus which heightened the desert-looking ap¬ 
pearance of the scene. To-day the place is a succession of orange orchards 
and vineyards, intersected by wide and handsome avenues of Palm, Pepper, 
and Grevillia trees, while scattered about are comfortable cottages and pretty 
villas, wherein dwell the inhabitants, who number nearly three thousand people, 
all full of energy and very busy. Water and work have made the change. 
W^ater is obtainable, by gravitation, from the mountains a few miles away. This part 
of the Santa Ana Valley is encircled on the north, east, and south by the Sierra Madre 
Range, and while the valley here is only about one thousand five hundred feet 
above sea level, the peaks of San Bernardino, Greyback, and San Jacinto, look 
down upon us from heights of ten thousand to twelve thousand feet. 

Mv ranch, or orange orchard and vineyard, contains twenty acres—indeed very 
few fruit ranches in the settlement are larger than twenty, and the greater number 
are not more than ten acres. It fronts on one of the avenues, and has similar orchards 
and vineyards on either side which run back to an irrigation za^ija or ditch. It has 
been planted some eight or nine years and is in fair bearing. And now as to the 
routine of work on my fruit farm. 

First with regard to the vines. In January, when the vines are leafless, I get a gang 
of Mexicans to prune off the last year’s canes, leaving the vines with about three eyes 
or buds on each spur. The pruning leaves the vines mere stumps, about a foot in 
height, and after it is finished a large $heetiron hearth, mounted on a sledge and drawn 
by two horses, is used to burn up the brush left by the pruners. The sledge, after the 
fire is started in it, is drawn up and down the rows of vines, and the brush pitchforked 
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on to the fire. This operation concluded, the vineyard is ready for ploughing* and 
harrowing, or cultivating as it is more commonly called here. The final ploughing leaves 
a deep furrow on either side of and close to the vines, and through this furrow the 
irrigating is done during the summer. In April the vines begin to leaf out, and few 
more beautiful transformation scenes in the vegetable kingdom are to be seen than 
that which takes place in a muscat vineyard^ between the months of April and May. 
The practice in this settlement is to sift sulphur on the vines during May as a prevent¬ 
ive and cure for mildew. During the summer months (June, July, and August) the 
vineyard is irrigated three or four times, and about the second week of September the 
grapes are ripe enough to convert into raisins. The pickers then set to work cutting 
off the bunches with knives, spreading them evenly on wooden trays, and tilting the 
filled trays against a vine, so that the grapes will have full exposure to the sun. In 
fifteen days, or less if the weather is propitious, the grapes are dry on one side, and 
the turning is done by placing an empty tray on top of a full one and so turning the 
whole contents over in one operation. When the second side is dried the grapes have be¬ 
come raisins and are ready for the packer, to whom the crop has probably been already 
sold. The only further handling that the farmer gives the raisins is to put them into 



THE VINEYARD. 


sweat boxes, in which they are conveyed from the farm. These boxes are about the 
same superficial size as the trays, but are deep enough to hold the contents of fifteen 
or twenty trays ; here the raisins are allowed to lie for a few days so that the moisture 
remaining m them may be evenly distributed, through stems as well as fruit, thus 
ren^ ering the stems pliant, and easily packed in the boxes in which the raisins make 
their appearance at the grocers’. 

A vineyard in full bearing produces between eight thousand and ten thousand 
pounds of grapes per acre ; and, at a rough calculation, four pounds of grapes 
will make one pound of raisins. Artificial manures are considered better adapted 
or vineyards than the manures of the barnyard, since they do not introduce weeds, 
and weeds are very difficult to get rid of after the vines begin to get their summer 
growth.2 ^ 

A raisin vineyard, though a profitable property, is not looked upon generally with 
so much favour as land planted with orange trees, one reason being that in several 
other parts of the State there are good raisin-growing districts, while the upper Santa 
Ana Valley and immediate neighbourhood is pre-eminently the most satisfactory orange 
land in California. An orange orchard in good health (and there are no sickly ones 
m thi^s neighbourhood) after the fifth year from planting is a fine sight at all times. 

1 he tohage is always dark and lustrous, and the seasons of flowering and ripening add 


^ The vines are of the variety called here the white muscat of Alexandria. 

.0 tiellising is practised here. The vines are allowed to spread on the vround. 
sometimes extend fourteen or sixteen feet from the main trunk. 


One year’s growth will 
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fragrance and colour to the scene. The orange in greatest favour here among 
growers is a seedless variety of fine size, flavour, and colour, called the “ Washington 
Navel,” originally introduced into this country from Brazil by the Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment of the United States Government. 

Work on an orange orchard begins generally with the removal of the fruit, which 
is ripe from January to March, or later for some varieties. Then follow ploughing, 
pruning, and frequently an irrigation ; then a second ploughing and harrowing, after 
which the ground is in good condition to be left until irrigation is again required. 
Cultivation follows each 
irrigation, so that not a 
weed or a clod larger 
than a man’s fist is to be 
found in the orchard. 

Irrigation takes place 
ever}^ month from May to 
September, both inclusive ; 
in exceptional seasons it 
may begin a month earlier 
and go on for a month 
later. In the fall the trees 
are manured, and at the 
beginning of winter, 
drainage furrows are run 
to carry off any unusually 
heavy rains. 

In some portions of the 
vineyard and orchard 
districts of California 
irrigation is practised by 
having the fields laid off in 
checks, with levees or 
dykes around each check. 

The checks are flooded by 
water from the main canal. 

Another plan is to irrigate 
from open canals or 
ditches, running the water 
in furrows, in a good- 
sized stream, alongside the 

trees or vines. The manner in vogue here is to have a flume or wooden aqueduct laid 
along the ground in such position that the water will flow, from holes pierced in its 
side, over the ground. The holes are bored on the edge of the bottom of 
the flume and the flow is regulated by a valve on each hole. The water runs from the 
flume, into a furrow prepared for it, in a very small stream, merely a trickle, the object 
being to have the water run as slowly as possible, consistent with reaching the end of 
the furrow in the time appropriated. Orange trees are usually set in rows from 
twenty to twenty-four teet apart, and between two rows ot trees there may be six or 
seven irrigating"furrows. These furrows are made by rigging shovel-bladed tools on 
to the beam of the riding cultivator, making three or four furrows at a trip. The 
various water companies have different rules for the use of the irrigating water they 
supply. The water supplied to the ranch under notice is used night and day for 
about one week in each month of the irrigating season, and during the week is spread, 
in the manner described, over the whole twenty acres. 

As to the climate it is hot in summer throughout the day, and with the same 
unfailing regularity it is cool at night. In this place last summer for four days at one 
spell the thermometer indicated 130° to 134° Fahr. in the sun about noon, and yet 
work went on as usual, and there were no cases of sunstroke. The exceeding dryness 
of the atmosphere renders the great heat bearable and uninjurious. During the 
period above named I worked exposed to the sun all four days with no worse effect 
than a little extra fatigue, and up to that year I had been leading an indoor and 
sedentary life. In the winter the weather is glorious when it is not raining. The 
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rainfall averages only fifteen or sixteen inches per annum, and it nearly all falls 
between November and March, and mostly during the night time. In the morning 
there may be a touch of frost, merely enough to make the air feel sharp, but as the 
day advances the warmth becomes genial and pleasant. Sometimes the mountains 
are white with snow to the edge of the valley—the mountains rise very abruptly— 
while in the valley the wild land is becoming green and flowery. The only drawback 
to the enjoyment of foot or horseback exercise on such a day is the badness of the 

roads, which in winter are 
rough, but this is excusable 
in a new country. 

Even to those who are 
familiar with the rapid 
growth of places in the 
Western States of America, 
the change and improve¬ 
ment in this valley within 
the last five years seems 
marvellous. About the be¬ 
ginning of the period re¬ 
ferred to, the earliest planted 
orchards of the settlement 
had reached an age, and 
for their age a size and 
thriftiness, that set aside all 
doubts as to the success of 
the plantations. Confidence 
in the settlement was then 
firmly secured, and it has 
since had an accession of a 
very desirable class of 
people. The professions in 
all branches, are well re¬ 
presented. Retired clergy¬ 
men are probably the most 
numerous. Harvard and 
Yale men are plentiful, and 
many retired business men 
have made the place their 
home. The price of land, 
which ten years ago was 
fifty dollars per acre, includ¬ 
ing the right to water con¬ 
ducted in pipes to the highest 
point on each ten acres, runs now from four hundred to six hundred dollars per acre 
for similar unimproved land, and from fifteen hundred to two thousand dollars per 
acre for orchards and vineyards in bearing, always including a water right. At these 
latter prices it is only persons of some means who can buy, and the society of the place 
has in this way a tendency to become more select. That the land is not dear even at 
the highest figures given will be admitted when it is understood that two hundred 
dollars per acre net profit from an orange crop is a very moderate estimate of the 
yield from a bearing orchard. 

There is undoubtedly to people who have lived entirely in the higher latitudes a 
certain degree of romance associated with orange groves, vineyards, and palms, and it 
is not altogether dispelled by familiarity ; but there is, in the care of an orchard or 
vineyard, quite a lot of hard work entailed on the owner if he lives on his place and 
makes any pretence to look after it himself. There are of course a great many places 
where people of independent means may find congenial residences, but for the combina¬ 
tion of remunerative farming, charming climate, and desirable neighbourhood it would 
be difficult to find a substitute for an orange grove out here in the sunny “ Land of the 
Afternoon.” 



IRRIGATION OF AN ORANGE ORCHARD. 

















































A STRANGE ELOPEMENT. 

By W. CLARK RUSSELL. 


With Illustrations by W. H. OVEREND. 



moved towards the crowd at the break of the poop to hear what was being said. 

e moon was then rising ; a distorted shape of dull red light; weak, lean and lonely 
m the immeasurable distance, and the cold, wide universe of starry solitude in whose 
heart our ship lay motionless grew colder and wider to every sense in one through the 
sheer contrasting effect of the confused notes of talk echoing along the vessel’s decks. 
But by this time it had been guessed, it was now known that the gentleman who had 
s area my cabin had eloped from the ship with Miss Primrose in the stolen quarter- 
boat in company with two sailors. The crew had been mustered and all hands had 
answeied saving the absent men. Some one shouted out my name and a few 
steps carried me into the crowd—for a crowd we formed. 

“ I am here,” I exclaimed. 

The General and Captain Stagg came thrusting to where I stood. 

What can you tell me about my daughter. Captain Swift? ” shouted Sir Charles. 
Nothing, sir,” I answered. “ The man who called himself Pellew was asleep 
when 1 went to my cabin. When I awoke three-quarters of an hour ago his bunk 
was empty. I came on deck to breathe the air imagining nothing, suspecting nothing, 
on my word of honour, as a gentleman and an officer, and found the second mate 
gagged and tied to the rail.” 

There was sincerity in my voice and my words carried conviction. No need to see 
my tace to guess how thoroughly shocked and startled I was. 

“Do you mean to tell me, sir,” roared the captain, “that you, sleeping in the 
same with the rascal who has stolen my boat, had no notion of what was 2*oing 

forward ? ” & 

Maddened by this coarsely-delivered, most brutally affronting suspicion, I 
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approached him by a single stride and looking down at his face where it palely 
glimmered betwixt his square shoulders I said between my teeth : 

“Captain Stagg, if you repeat that question I will flog you round the deck with 
the first piece of rope that 1 can get hold of, ’ and unconsciously I lifted my hands in 
readiness to take him by the throat had he opened his lips. 

He fell back a step dismayed, confounded, utterly at a loss. The dead silence that 
had settled down upon us was broken by several strong expressions of sympathy with 
me from Burton, Elphinstone and one or two others, and some one said loudly, “ By 
Ged then, it wasn’t to be borne.” But though all this takes some time to describe, it had 
begun, it had ended in the space of a few ticks of a clock. Anything that Stagg may 
have made up his mind to say or do as a reply to me was arrested or extinguished by 
Sir Charles crying out : “ What start have they had ? ” 

“ Something within half an hour, sir,” answered the still enfeebled voice of the 
second mate from the other side of the crowd. 

“They are to be pursued and taken,” cried the General. “Let the boats be 
lowered at once : there are three and they can steer in three separate directions. 
Colonel Mowbray, a non-commissioned officer and three men with loaded muskets will 
go in each boat in case resistance should be offered. Let this be done now quickly.” 

“There’s no good in sending boats after what’s not to be seen, Sir Charles,” ex¬ 
claimed Captain Stagg in a growling stubborn voice. “ Mr. Freeman,” he shouted, 
pretty sure that the chief mate would be within hearing of him, “get lanterns lighted 
and hung over the side that the men who’ve run away with my boat may know where 
the ship lies in case they change their minds and wish to return.” 

“ We are wasting valuable time,” cried the General passionately ; “ I demand that 
you order the boats to be lowered, sir. My daughter must be recovered—my daughter 
must be recovered ! ” he repeated, and the plaintiveness that his advanced years, his 
grief, his sense of disgrace put into the cry rendered it affecting beyond expression. 

“ Sir Charles, there’s no good to come of lowering the boats,” exclaimed Stagg ; 
“look how dark it is ! The moon don’t give any light. There’s nothing to see. In 
what direction are the coxswains to steer then ? The runaways pull three oars, and 
if the lady chooses to row there’ll be four. That’s one less than the other boats can 
pull ; and then see what a start they’ve had.” 

“ I don’t care about that, sir,” roared the General. “What ! You tell me you 
mean to keep the boats idly hanging at the ends of those irons whilst my daughter is 
still within reach there—or there—or there ! ” he added, wildly pointing to port, and 
then to starboard, and then over the stern. “ You tell me there is nothing to be done 
when we have soldiers and sailors willing to give chase—when the sea is as smooth as a 
pond—when each boat can hold a crew strong enough to frequently relieve each other 
at the oars, and when the male fugitives count but two seamen and a person who is 
not a sailor, and unable perhaps to row. My God ! ” he cried, violently stamping his 
foot, “ what precious time we are wasting.” 

“ Sir Charles,” I exclaimed, “if the captain will lower a boat I will volunteer for 
her to serve in any capacity in which I may be useful. Amongst us officers we should 
easily muster a crew, and I will guarantee that we capture the runaways if we only 
get a sight of them.” 

“ I thank you. Captain Swift,” said the General. 

“ Who will join me ? ” I shouted. 

There was a chorus of, “I will, I will, I will.” 

“No man touches my boats without my leave,” bawled Captain Stagg. “One’s 
as good as lost, and the seeking of her may lose me another. Gentlemen, all, only con¬ 
sider for yourselves. Lard’s sake, gents, cast your eyes over the rail and ask 
yourselves where you’re agoing to steer, and how far you mean to row, and what’ll 
be your chance of recovering this ship if you should lose sight ot her, and drift too 
distant for lamps and rockets to catch your eye ? ” 

“ But what is to be done ?” said the General. “Is it to be endured that my 
daughter shall be suffered to remain in an open boat all night, with the chance of 
perishing if stormy weather follows, when she may still be within reach ? They may 
have put off without provisions or water, and what are to be her suffering's if they are 
not followed and recovered ? ” • 

“What can I do, sir ? ” answered Stagg in a note of mingled shouting and groan¬ 
ing, “ I can’t make the wind to blow ; and without wind this ship won’t move : and if 
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she could be made to move into what quarter of the horizon am I to follow the boat ? Let 
a breeze come along-and I shall know what to do. You don’t suppose—the gentlemen 
don’t suppose—that I’m going- to lose a boat and two men for the want of looking for 
them. It’ll be daybreak within three hours of the time they started ; and in three 
hours how far will they have got? Shall we call it twelve mile? Twelve mile off 
is to be seen from our masthead, and so I tell ye, Sir Charles ; and you leave me alone 
to have a bright look out at the masthead all ready for the sun to rise. But to send 
the other three boats in chase ! And in chase of what? Something that isn’t to be 
seen ! That would be a lubberly trick. Doubt me, and I’ll call all hands aft and you 
shall hear what my mates and crew have to say to it; all of them sailor men—not 
soldiers ! ” he wiped his face and went to the rail to spit. 

“lam afraid—I’m afraid there is but too much truth in what he says,” exclaimed 
Colonel Mowbray uttering the words timidly. 

The General in silence stood towering amongst us—motionless, gazing in the 
direction of the little trickle of reddish wake that floated under the moon on the flaw¬ 
less indigo of the sea. 

“ The boat ought certainly to be pursued,” said a subaltern with a lisp, 
quite willing to do anything,” said another. 

“Three boats,” said I, “should provide three chances to one ; yet there is this to 
be said—should a breeze spring up, one or another of the boats might stand to lose the 
ship.” 

“ The boat is sure to be in sight at dawn,” exclaimed Colonel Mowbray. 

The General walked right aft and stood alone there, near the wheel, gazing 
seawards. 


vni. 

Conclusion. 

The passengers now began to melt away, not to return to their beds, but to clothe 
themselves. The captain came from the rail and approached me close, then wheeled 
off on seeing who I was. Lanterns sparkled in the fore and mizzen rigging, and in 
their faint illumination the figures of soldiers and sailors on the main-deck and in 
the waist came and went. The mate with a night glass at his eye incessantly searched 
the horizon, crossing from side to side to do so. The calm was absolutely breathless 
a clock calm it is called at sea : not the faintest stir in the atmosphere, though a 
faint long-drawn swell, the systole and diastole of old ocean’s sleeping heart, deli¬ 
cately swayed the buttons of our trucks under the sparkling stars whose brilliance 
found no eclipse in the wan light of the moon. 

Suddenly there was the explosion of a rocket with a long shearing hiss of it as it 
shot betwixt our masts and broke into a little cloud of light on high. This was the 
first of half-a-dozen that followed in rapid succession. Evidently Stagg’s forlorn hope 
was that the two absconded sailors would be alarmed by reflection into a change of 
mind and row the pair of lovers back again to the ship. Nothing however to my 
fancy, to my recollection of Mr. Cunningham's determined character, to every thought 
of the devotion of the girl who had embarked on this most unheard of, this most 
astonishing adventure, could seem more improbable. In strength Mr. Cunningham 
was a match for any two men ; in a passion he might prove himself the equal of even 
three, and should the two sailors desire to return, it would assuredly go hard with 
them if they attempted to give effect to their resolution. 

The General continued to stand alone near the wheel. No one offered to approach 
him. I can see with my mind’s eye at this moment his stately military figure, stirless as a 
statue saving a slow motion of his head as he gazed round upon the sea. I felt a hearty 
disgust of myself when I reflected upon the part I had taken in Mr. Cunningham’s 
love-affair. Never did I regret anything so much as my having served him and Miss 
Primrose as a messenger. The General was a man whose character and qualities 
were little to my taste ; yet I own that it affected me deepl}’ to witness him standing 
alone at the extremity of the deck searching with his eyes the cold black surface of 
the waters—to recall his professional distinction—to remember his achievements—to 
reflect upon the valour, the judgment, the loyalty that had gone to the creation of his 
long career ; and then to think of tlie shame and sorrow that had come upon him. 
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Indeed there was something' so extraordinarily audacious in the act of the lovers that 
though the empty davits yawned before me, though the lanterns still shone over the 
ship’s side, though there were eyes at many parts of the rails and bulwarks on the 
look-out, I could scarcely yet credit the occurrence as an actuality. Who in all one’s 
life had ever heard of such a thing- as a young fellow eloping with a girl out of a ship 
in an open boat and taking his chance with.his sweetheart at his side in the lonely 
heart of a thousand leagues of Atlantic water ? I might suppose that he had heavily 
bribed the seamen who accompanied him. One could easily understand the scheme 
now : a programme that involved three sailors one of whom should be at the helm by 
the rotation of the “ tricks ” on the night agreed upon for the carrying out of the plot. 
Had they victualled and watered the boat before going away in her ? If so this must 
have been secretly and darkly done on the previous nights : though how it had been 
accomplished without detection I cannot imagine. But what amazed me most was 
the SLilDtle stillness, the sneaking breathless artfulness they had exhibited in lowering 
the boat, getting the 
girl into her, un¬ 
hooking the blocks 
of the tackles and 
shoving off without 
a soul on board 
saving the fellow at 
the wheel, and the 
gagged and help¬ 
less second mate, 
hearing anything or 
having the leastsus- 
picion of what was 
going forward. To 
be sure I had seemed 
to hear the distant 
dip of a solitary 
oar and I might 
now be certain that 
the noise had been 
no fancy of mine. 

But was it possible “‘oh, but sir Charles will think me an accomplice, sir,’ she 

that the boat was exclaimed in a broken voice.” 

lowered so quietly 

as to be unheard by the rows of sleepers on that side of the ship all whose portholes 
would be wide open on so sultry a night ? 

But so it was : the boat was gone ; the young couple were missing ; two of the 
sailors had not answered to their names, and yonder stood the father, motionlessly 
gazing with God knows what passions and griefs surging in him, his tall figure blotting 
out a score or two of stars twinkling dimly in the distant dusk. 

I was but partially clothed as you know and made my way below to complete my 
toilet in readiness for daylight when it should come. In passing through the saloon, 
I perceived the figure of a woman seated at the table with her face buried in her hands. 
She was sobbing bitterly. A couple of the lamps had been lighted and there was 
plenty of illumination to see by, but the interior was empty of all save that weeping 
form. I paused when abreast of her, and wondering who she was and therefore 
unable to imagine the cause of her distress, I asked gently if I could be of use to her. 
She lifted her head. She was Miss Primrose’s maid. 

“ There is no reason for all this unhappiness,” said I ; “ the sea is delightfully calm, 
the weather delightfully fine, and your mistress will be restored to the ship I hope and 


believe during the morning.” 

“ Oh, but Sir Charles will think me an accomplice, sir,” she exclaimed in a 
broken voice. 

“ If you have the truth on your side you will be easily able to convince him,” said I. 
can assure you, sir, I had no notion that my young lady meant to take so 
mad a step,” she exclaimed talking eagerly as though glad of an opportunity to 
disburthen her mind. “ I sleep very soundly, and that’s where it is, sir. When I went 
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to bed my young lady was undressed and sleeping as I believed. She had not dined 
at the table. She asked for some sandwiches and wine at eight, and then told me to 
go on deck and take the air, and to return at half past nine to help her to undress, 
but some time before that hour I returned to the cabin to fetch a shawl to protect me 
from the dew, and when I entered I found Miss Primrose with her arm in the port¬ 
hole. I thought nothing of it, but now since Pve heard that the gentleman slept in 
the cabin underneath us, I believe she was communicating with him through that 
window, though I do not know how she did it. When I came back at half past nine 
I found she had undressed herself and was then getting into bed, and at ten o’clock, 
sir, as I have said she seemed to be asleep and then I went to bed myself, and until I 
was woke up by the noise on deck and by Sir Charles knocking at the door to ask if 
his daughter was there, I knew no more of what had happened than the babe unborn.” 
She burst into tears again and continued to repeat “ I know’ I shall be thought an accom¬ 
plice. I know it will be said that I was paid money to take no notice—w^hich wall be 
a most dreadful falsehood,” and the poor creature rocked herself in her wretchedness. 

I addressed a few^ words of comfort to her and passed on. Her story was 
undoubtedly true and it explained away a difficulty ; for it had puzzled me to under¬ 
stand how Miss Primrose had contrived to dress herself and quit her cabin without 
disturbing her maid. As I looked at Mr. Cunningham’s baggage which stood near 
his chest of drawers in a corner of the cabin I wondered if the man would ever turn up 
again to claim them, whether we should ever again hear of him and his sweetheart, 
or supposing them to come off with their lives, what sort of adventures would befall 
them before they reached England. What, I thought to myself as I looked through 
the open port into the black profound of breathless sea and sky as they showed in that 
tube of windov/—what will be the girl’s thoughts as she sits in the boat somewhere 
out yonder in the deep solitude of this immensity of water and under that heaven of 
scintillant dusk ? Is there any magic in the passion of love to reconcile her to such a 
situation ? Will she not by this time be glad to exchange the bliss of sitting by her 
lover’s side in an open boat in the middle of the Atlantic ocean for the comfort of her 
berth, for the hospitable light and life of the saloon, for the safety of this stout tall 
ship, the Light of Asia ? 

I returned on deck, and as I stepped on to the quarter-deck on my road to the poop 
I was in time to hear the chief officer standing at the rail overhead call out: “A 
reward of ten guineas will be given to the first man, soldier or sailor, it matters not, 
who sights the boat.” 

There were many dusky figures flitting about on the poop. I looked around for 
the General, and presently spied his tall shape pacing, alone, a few feet of the deck 
near the wheel. I joined a group formed of Colonel Mowbray and other officers and 
some ladies and stood with them talking over the strange incidents of the night, the 
prospects of the recovery of the boat, the insane audacity of the elopement. One 
must have thought that the dawn never would come, so indescribably slow was the 
passage of those dark hours. I purposely raised my voice that Sir Charles might 
know I was on deck and question me if he chose ; but he held aloof, he had nothing 
to say ; once somebody joined him but he speedily shook him off. 

The calm was as preternatural for oppressive stillness, for the enormousness of 
the hush rising out of its heart and subduing every sense till one felt the influence of 
it as a sort of command upon the spirits—the calm I say was almost as beyond nature 
as the horrific snake-laden stagnation described in the A7icie7it Mari7ie7\ Shortly 
before daybreak I found the dusky figure of the second mate standing near me and 
asked him how he did. 

“ I’m all right again now, sir, thank you.” 

“ Shall we recover the runaways, think you ? ” 

“ I believe not,” he answered in a low voice. 

“ Even if the boat should be in sight when the sun rises is the captain going to 
send in chase ? ” 

“ He’ll not do it unless some wind comes to enable him to hold his boats in view, 
and there’s no hint that I can find in the sky of any wind for the next twenty-four 
hours, if it comes then,'' 

‘‘ The two sailors must have been handsomely bribed to fall in with so desperate 
a scheme ? ” 

A}^ sir, big promises and some ready money on top of them Weren’t wanting, I 
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dare say. Unfortunately, Mr. Pellew, 
as he called himself has got hold ot two 
of the worst men in the ship, fellows, so 
the bo’sun was saying*, whose characters 
would the least bear looking into. It is that 
which makes the situation of the lady 
bad, and her father’s to be pitied if we don’t 
pick ’em up. ’Twill be a heart-breaking 
job for him, so stern as he is and so proud 
too and not liked well enough to be 
condoled with, d’ye see, so that his heart’ll 
have to burst by itself in its iron case if its 
splitting or holding together is going to 
depend upon kind words and sympathy.” 

As he spoke a dim, most elusive sheen 
of green, like a delicate mist upon which 
the reflection of a coloured glass is cast was 
visible upon the rim of the eastern sea. 
It was the first of the daybreak and to the 
instant glimpse of it there was a rush aloft; 
a dance of all hands up the shrouds, with 
soldiers slowly and warily crawling up the 
rigging, holding on very tightly, and often 
pausing to look up. Every mast bore 
its burthen of starers like clusters of bees 
settled upon the yards, when with the 
velocity of the tropic daybreak the sun 
sprang off the sea line and flashed up 
the whole scene of sea and sky into a day 
splendent and boundless. Perched on the 
main royal yard at an elevation of I know 
not how many feet above the deck was 
the figure of the chief mate, with a telescope 
at his eye ; and on high, on the fore¬ 
royal yard, with his head on a level with 
the truck stood the figure of the second mate, 
also with a telescope at his eye ; and with 
the slow deliberate motion of the merchant 
sailor, the two worthy fellows swept the 
ocean with their glasses. We down on the 
poop all stood staring up, breathless, agL 
tated, hearkening for the first cry that should 
announce the visibility of a minute speck 
upon the horizon. But all remained silent 
aloft. , The very ship seemed to participate 
in the emotion of the time, to hush the 
stir of her canvas, to arrest the swaying of 
her mastheads. 

“ Mainroyal yard there!” shouted the 
captain. “Do you see anything of the 
boat, Mr. Freeman?” 

“Nothing, sir,” came back the answer, 
clear but small as it fell from that spirelike 
altitude. 

“ She be within range ol the tele¬ 
scope,” I heard the captain say, talking at 
Sir Charles though addressing the passen¬ 
gers generally, ‘ ‘ but the lenses aren’t power¬ 
ful enough to reveal her.” 

“Has she been picked upby some passing 
vessel, do you think ? ” somebody inquired. 



•‘AT DAYBREAK THERE WAS A RUSH ALOFT OF 
ALL HANDS.” 
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‘‘ Nothing- with sails could have passed her,” answered the captain, ‘‘ and steam we 
should have seen or heard. The lookout that’s been kept has been bright enough.” 

The General approached the square little man whose insult of the night I could 
not forgive. I w^as startled by the haggardness and hollowness of his—that is to say 
Sir Charles’s—face ; it was difficult to believe that passion and emotion could work so 
violent a change in a resolved and mature nature in so short a time. His complexion 
was of a greenish tinge ; the pallor would have been ashen in a fair man, but it 
showed sickly, ghastly, indeed, in its hue on his almost chocolate coloured cheek. 
His black eyes were restless and full of the fire of temper ; but there was a new 
expression of fierceness in his face ; it almost amounted to ferocity as he looked dowui 
upon Stagg. This was a man to pity in the dark when one could imagine him only, 
and invent whatever feelings and sensations one chose for him in his affliction ; but in 
the daytime sympathy was shot dead by his burning level glance. I confess as I 
looked at him when he approached Stagg that I ceased to feel sorry for him. 

^ A number of the passengers were standing near ; they could not miss what he 
said, nor did he address Stagg as though he were sensible of the presence of other 
listeners. 

“ The boat is not in sight then ? ” 

‘‘No, Sir Charles. But, as I have said, that’ll be the fault of the telescope. 
She’s bound to be this side of the horizon from half that way up, ay, from a quarter 
that way up,” said the Captain, indicating the mainmast with his elbow. 

“But she is not in sight,” repeated the General with vehemence, “no matter 
whether she ought or ought not to be so.” 

“ No, she’s not in sight.” 

“ And w'hat do you mean to do ” 

“What can^ I do, sir?” exclaimed the Captain, sending a gaze of despair that 
was made comical by the twist of his nose and mouth, over the burnished blue sea in 
whose eastern quarter the sun’s reflection flamed as though we were afloat on an 
ocean of quicksilver. 

“When wind comes,” said the General, pronouncing his words as though he 
found difficulty in preventing his teeth from meeting, “ you will proceed on your 
voyage. The ship is not to be detained a minute on my account.” 

“ I want my boat,” said Stagg, with a countenance of gloomy astonishment, 
“ and I want my two men.” 

‘ So far as my wishes are concerned,” continued the General, “you will not waste 
an instant in search when wind comes. The voyage already threatens to be unusually 
long. ^ Your boat is of small consequence compared to the loss of time you must 
incur in perhaps fruitlessly seeking her.” 

I glanced at the faces ot the people who were listening. The general expression 
was one of disgust and dismay. 

“But it’s not a question only of the boat. Sir Charles,” cried Captain Stagg; 

‘ there are four human beings adrift in her, and one—” the General saw what was 
coming and scowled him into silence. 

My wishes are that when the wind comes you proceed without a moment’s 
unnecessary delay on your voyage,” he exclaimed, letting each word drop from his 
lips as though it were of lead, and then without a look at us, without a glance at the 
sea, with a face of wood, he marched to the companion and disappeared. 

Colonel Mowbray, a mild-mannered gentlemanly little man, who had stood at my 
side surveying the General whilst he talked with looks of horror, turned to me and 
said : He s not accountable. He must not be held to mean what he says. Captain 
Stagg, ^ he exclaimed, advancing to the skipper, “you will not of course dream of 
relinquishing your resolution to search for the boat?” 

“ Only let there come wind ! ” cried Stagg. “ Not that it w’ouldn’t serve the four 
of them right to leave them to their fate. What! to steal my boat,” he roared, 
clenching his fist, “and gag and frap my second mate as though he were the 
remains of a taw’ps’l in a gale of wind ! ” 

Well, one saw clearly enough that. General or no General, the skipper meant to 
recover his boat if he could come at her ; but for the rest of the day we could all of 
us talk of little more than Sir Charles’s inhuman language, the horribly unnatural 
lesolution he had formed—during those hours of darkness in which he had stood 
watching the sea—to oblige (if he could) the captain to leave his daughter, not to 
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mention the others, to the dreadful doom—as it seemed to us all—into which she hcd 
been courted by her lover ; and a deal ot talk was also expended in wondering" what 
was going to happen should the boat be picked up and the lovers biought aboard 


“ ‘MY WISHES ARE THAT WHEN THE WIND COMES YOU PROCEED WITHOUT A MOMENT’S UNNECESSARY 

DELAY ON VOUR VOYAGE.’” 

again. But in truth there was nothing to be done ; we could only go on surmising, 
with a vague sort of fancy of any hour giving us a sight of the boat. For action 
was impossible ; all that day and all the following night the ship lay lifeless ; there 
was not a whisper ot air in the wide and blazing circle round, and throughout the 
hours of darkness the hush, the death-like repose was even supremer than on the 
previous night. 
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Sir Charles came and went as heretofore ; he took his place at the table, ate with 
his customary appetite, and was noticeable for no other chang'e whatever that I could 
witness in him—beyond the sickly hue and sudden ageing- of his face—than an increase 
in his reserve. He seldom spoke, and when on deck he walked alone, but we all of 
us noticed that if he glanced seawards the act appeared involuntary. There was no 
searching in his gaze, no hint that his mind was out upon that broad 
breast of waters. 

The lovers had eloped on a Wednesday night, and it was not until the following 
Friday afternoon at about three o’clock that the water in the south-west was darkened 
by the brushing of a merry breeze of wind, which, flashing into the full breasts of the 
ship s canvas, heeled her like a schooner in a yacht-match, and once more her metalled 
forefoot drove shearing in snow through the wrinkled and frothing leagues of brine. 
Calculations as to the boat’s whereabouts, supposing her to be still afloat, had been 
carefully entered into by Stagg and his mates. It was known that the lovers and the 
two men had gone away without providing themselves with mast or sail; which 
simply signified that they counted wholly upon the luck of being picked up by a 
passing ship. The captain therefore allowed the boat a progress of about two miles 
in the hour from the moment of her starting ; and the space of ocean to be swept 
comprised an area whose semi-diameter starting at the point where the ship had lain 
becalmed terminated a league or two beyond the distance it was assumed the boat 
had attained. Men whose eyes were sharp were stationed at the mastheads, and the 
ship rushed along on a wild wide hunt. The interest was so profound, the excitement 
so great, the desire to rescue Miss Primrose at least from the horribly perilous situa¬ 
tion her love had hurried her into was so consuming that the passengers could scarcely 
be tempted from the deck even by the ringing of the dinner bell, whilst a gleam of 
daylight lived in the west. Until the night came down dark we were overhanging the 
rail intently staring, uttering ejaculations as one or another of us imagined we saw 
something black in the distance, some of the younger officers creeping up the mizzen 
rigging, whilst Burton managed to get as high as the cross-trees, where he stood 
surveying the sea through an eyeglass. The ladies were incessantly asking if there 
was anything in sight, and I grew weary at last of poising a telescope for them to 
look through, so satisfied were they that they had keener eyes than any of us men, 
and that they would be the first to see the boat if they knew how to look through a 
telescope without help. 

But w*e stared in vain. Nothing hove into view- this side of sunset. The captain 
shortened sail after dark and ordered lanterns to be shown and rockets to be fired, 
not unwisely suspecting that if the four were still afloat they would by this time have 
had enough of their open boat and endeavour to make for the ship should she drive 
with her lamps and her fireworks into the sphere of their horizon. But though we 
jogged slowly through the night, with penetrating eyes searching the dusk, and 
lanterns bravely burning- along the rail, nothing showed, and when the grey dawn 
broke with a dirty scud, like smoke, blowing up off the rim of the south-west horizon, 
and a long tumble of frothing sea crossing a strong northerly swell that had risen 
suddenly in the night, the ocean brimmed bare to the slope of the sky. 

Yet for three successive days did Stagg persevere. Over and over again the 
braces were manned, the course shifted and the ship’s keel driven along a new line of 
quest. Sir Charles’ demeanour had hardened into utter impenetrability. One explored 
his countenance in vain for the vaguest hint of what was passing in his mind. He 
asked no questions took visibly no interest whatever in the manoeuvring of the ship, 
came and went, ate and drank, and seemed to find a gloomy and perhaps savage 
satisfaction in exhibiting himself as a triumph of insensibility. 

I happened to be in the saloon on the last day of the hunt. The General was 
seated alone on a sofa near his cabin with spectacles on nose, reading a book. There 
was a strong sailing wind blowing—a fair wind for our voyage, but foul for the line 
of hunt we were just then steering along, and the vessel was breaking the seas angrily 
as she leaned from the wind with her yards almost fore and aft. The Captain came 
below and seeing Sir Charles, stood looking at him with an air of irresolution for a 
moment or two ; then stepping up to him exclaimed : 

“ General, I fear we must give up the search.” 

Sir Charles seemed not to hear. Indeed he did not raise his eyes, as though uncon¬ 
scious of the presence of the man who stood in front of him. Stagg was nettled. 
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‘‘The boat’s not to be found, Sir Charles,” he exclaimed in a harsh voice, “and 
as we’ve sighted nothing that could have fallen in with her, and as there’s been like¬ 
wise some stiff seas running, it looks uncommonly like as though she’s foundered.” 

“ What is it you want to tell me ? ” said Sir Charles, frowning as he gazed at the 
skipper over the tops of his spectacles. 

“ Why that we must give up seeking and proceed on our voyage.” 

“ I told you to do so at the first opportunity the wind offered,” thundered the 
General. 

The skipper with a single pause of disgust and astonishment—and salt-hardened 
as the fellow’s soul was, I believe he was as much shocked as I and two or three 
others, who at the other end of the saloon had listened to this brief conversation— 
the little skipper I say rounded upon his heels and ran on deck. His voice swept 
through the hum of the wind in a roar that was swiftly re-echoed and in a few minutes 


"THE SCHOONER HAD FALLEN IN WITH AN OPEN BOAT CONTAINING FOUR PERSONS, ONE OF WHOM 

WAS A LADY.” 


the decks were filled with sailors busy in bracing the yards for the ship to come to hei 
course for the voyage to India. 

And here terminated the extraordinary incident I have endeavoured to relate, so 
far as my association with it goes. Upon the subsequent behaviour^ of the Generm, 
upon Captain Stagg’s very tardy apology to me, upon what was said, and no doubt 
thought by the passengers, I might enlarge. But let me hasten rather to the issue or 
this curious ocean experience of us passengers aboard the Light of Asia. ^ ^ 

I had been in India two years when a brother officer, who had not long joined, 
asked me if I had come from England in the same ship that had brought out Sir 
Charles Primrose. 

I answered yes. 

“ Then,” cried he, “ you were in the ship when his daughter eloped with a young 
fellow named Cunningham in an open boat?” 

“ All this,” said I, “ is no news to me.” 

“ I had heard,” said he, “ that you were in the Light of Asia. Did you ever hear 
the sequel of the elopement ? ” 
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“ I should think,” said I, “ that the story of that sequel must be sought for at the 
bottom of the sea.” 

“ Oh dear no,” he exclaimed, “ wait a minute : I have the full particulars of it in 
my room.” He went away and returned after a little with a cutting’ from an Indian 
newspaper—the limes of Jndia^ I believe it was. It is long^ ago since I read it and my 
memory is not what it was ; but to the best of my recollection it was to this effect : 

“ At such and such a date,” makings the period some seven or eight months from the 
day of the elopement, “ a large American ship, named the Constance Warwick arrived at 
the Port of New York, and her master, a person named Ephraim Kerr, related the 
following", probably in the form of a deposition, but such as it was it speedily found 
its way into the newspapers. Captain Kerr, during’ the homeward voyage from 
Madagascar, when something to the north of the Cape of Good Hope on the Atlantic 
side, fell in with a large three-masted schooner with colours flying, ‘To Speak.’ 
The topsail was laid to the mast and the schooner ranged alongside within hailing 
distance. Her Captain standing in the mizzen rigging, informed Captain Kerr that 
when in latitude 2°N, he had fallen in with an open boat containing four persons, one 
of whom was a lady. The schooner was bound to a Western Australian port; the 
people she had rescued wanted to return to England ; would the Constance Warwick 
receive them ? Captain Kerr replied that his ship was bound to New York, and that 
if the four persons were willing to be carried to that city, he would be glad to take 
them on board. On this a boat containing a lady and gentleman, and two sailors 
rowed by a couple of the schooner’s men, and steered by the master of the schooner, 
put off and came alongside the Constance Warwick!'' 

Needless to say that the lady and gentleman were Mr. Cunningham and Miss 
Primrose, and the others the two seamen who had formed part of the.crew of the 
Light of Asia, 

“The master of the schooner took Captain Kerr aside and told him that the lady 
and gentleman and sailors had explained their situation thus : that they belonged to 
an East Indiaman bound to Calcutta, that having been tempted bv the sight of a 
wreck to explore her they, on a calm still day, with the permission of the captain of 
the Indiaman, who considered two seamen crew enough for the boat, started for the 
wreck, but a change of weather happening very suddenly they lost the ship. This 
was their story. The master of the schooner told Captain Kerr that he didn’t believe 
it. First, the boat was found fairly victualled, and this certainly did not suggest that 
the party had started on a holiday jaunt for an hour or two. Next, it was not to be 
supposed that the boat would have been despatched without an officer in charge of 
her. However, be the truth what it might, they had stuck to this story, and as it was 
no business of the master of the schooner, he had made, outside a few questions, no 
very particular inquiries. 

“ The Constance Warwick proceeded on her voyage to New York and during the run 
one of the sailors whilst muddled with rum gave the whole story to a number of the 
American Jacks as they were seated, during their watch below, in the forecastle. 
This was repeated to the mate ; the mate communicated it to Captain Kerr, who, on 
asking Mr. Cunningham if the narrative were true was assured that it was absolutely so.” 

Thus it was that the story found its way into print. It was republished in the 
English newspapers and copied by the Indian journals. But locomotion whether by sea 
or land was as we all know sluggish in those days, and hence the length of time that 
elapsed before I, who was then in India, got the news of the sequel of the incident as 
related by the Captain of the Constance Warivick at New York. 

When many years after I returned to England I made inquiries about Mr. and 
Mrs. Cunningham, but never could get to hear more than that after the death of old 
Mrs. Cunningham, her son had let or sold the property he inherited and settled with 
his wife somewhere in the South of France. 


THE END. 
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MR. ARTHUR BALFOUR. 

By henry W. LUCY. 


T he conjunction of the admirable portrait of Mr. Arthur Balfour here presented 
with the reproduction of the historical sketch in Vanity Fair, of the Fourth 
Party on their familiar bench in the House of Commons, marks a long stride in a 
memorable career. It is little more than ten years since the Fourth Party—like 
Topsy inasmuch as it was not born but ‘‘ growed ”—was in the first blush of its young 
fame, and the plenitude of its unmistakable power. Mr. Balfour was the final 
recruit, filling orderly minds with a secret sense and satisfaction that the Fourth Party 
were at last full four in number. But though Mr. Balfour actually took Lord 
Randolph’s shilling, he never was recruited in the sense that Sir Henry Drummond 
Wolff and the gentleman then known as Mr. Gorst were. Attracted by the brilliancy 
of the strategy of the little Party, admiring their courage, and sharing their love of 
lighting, he sat with them, and ranked with them. But he conveyed to^ the House 
the idea that he was not sufficiently interested in public affairs or the business of the 
House to induce him to make the sacrifices indispensable to Parliamentary success. 

Lord Randolph Churchill and his two right-hand men gave themselves up, mind 
and body, to the task they had undertaken of putting a drag upon the wheels of Mr. 
Gladstone’s chariot drawn as it was in the session of 1880 by a magnificent majority 
fresh from the poll. They scorned delights, lived laborious days, and spent long 
nights on guard in the Commons. They literally divided the sitting into watches, and 
there was no hour at which one of the three was not to be found in his place below 
the gangway. Mr. Balfour lounged in when he had nothing else to do, or when there 
was promise of fun. It was evidently, according to his disposition at the time, 
not worth while to spoil an evening in pursuit of political or party purposes. No one 
looking across the House ten years ago at the languorous figure prone on the bench, 
the almost girlish face swiftly illumined by a winning smile, could have foreseen that 
here were the makings of the most resolute and successful Irish Secretary of modern 
times. It is odd in these days to reflect that at this period Mr. Balfour was re¬ 
garded as a dilettante youth untroubled by ‘‘convictions.” 

When on the formation of Lord Salisbury’s government, Mr. Balfour was appointed 
to the post of Scottish Secretary, the nomination attracted scarcely any notice. He 
was “ the nephew of his uncle,” and it was admitted, as disposing of a matter of 
no consequence, that Lord Salisbury was acting in accordance with usage in bestow¬ 
ing a minor office upon a young relative who was at least agreeable in manner, and 
not undistinguished at his university. Probably, had events gone forward with Lord 
Salisbury’s government on ordinary lines, Mr. Balfour’s opportunity might have been 
indefinitely deferred. The opening accidentally made for him at the Irish Office 
proved the pathway of a career which has already reached dizzy heights, and which, 
given health and average length of days, may be limited only by the Premiership. 

The appointment of “ young Balfour ” to a position that had broken the heart 
and health of Mr. Forster, had whitened the hair of Sir George Trevelyan, and 
difficulties connected wherewith had through forty years repeatedly destroyed 
strong ministries, was received with general astonishment, and even in loyal minis¬ 
terial circles with some perturbation. It was, truly, a tremendous experiment. But 
though the House of Commons did rrot at the time know the true Arthur Balfour, 
Lord Salisbury did, and all now acknowledge that his prescience has been justified. ^ 
Mr. Balfour’s entrance upon his new enterprise was fraught with peculiar 
peril. He had undertaken the most difficult administrative post ^ at a time 
when the Government w’ere staggering under a blow, struck from within their own 
ranks, that threatened them with ruin. In the House of Commons Mr. Parnell’s 
party, largely recruited at the General Election, were in aggressive mood. This 
was aggravated by what they chose to regard as a studied insult on the part 
of Lord Salisbury in setting up this stripling to wrestle with them. It was the old 
story over again of David and Goliath. And when the Philistine looked about him 
and saw David he disdained him, for he was but a youth and of a fair countenance. 
So Mr. Parnell, Mr. Tim Healy and Mr. William O’Brien, veterans in the Parlia¬ 
mentary lists, curled the lip when they looked across the House and beheld Mr. Balfour 
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preparing to make answer on behalf of the Lord-Lieutenant. The parallel holds 
good to the end. Before the session was concluded Mr. Balfour had made his mark 
upon it, and every one was ready to acknowledge that others had been mistaken as 
to the measure of capacity of Lord Salisbury’s nephew. 

Of late the relations between the Irish Members and the Irish Secretary have grown 
almost amiable, and last session the House heard incorruptible Mr. Tim Healy declare 
that Mr. Balfour had‘‘ greatly improved ” since he took office. It has been a terrible 
school fora man, but it has offered incalculable benefits to one capable of surviving and 
profiting by its discipline. The constant necessity for interposing in debate ever im¬ 
posed upon the Chief Secretary has perfected Mr. Balfour’s natural gift of lucid, graceful 
speech. ^ The sense of always being on guard, faced by adroit, resolute foemen, has 
steeled his nerve and made supple his wrist. No leader of the House of Commons ever 
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had a better training, and recent development of character, increasingly notable last 
session, gives promise that Mr. Balfour will, seated in the place of Peel and Palmerston, 
Disraeli and Gladstone, excel the brilliant success of his Irish Secretaryship. 

Mr. Balfour varies in interesting manner the holiday habits of statesmen in private 
life. ' Lord Salisbury finds peace and rest in his laboratory at Hatfield, and is under¬ 
stood to be prouder of having planned and directed the works that flood Hatfield House 
with the electric light, than of his share in preserving the peace of Europe. Mr. 
Gladstone, as all the world knows, finds a healthful exercise with the woodman’s axe. 
Mr. Balfour plays golf—“very badly,” he protests, but that is only his modest way 
of regarding a position much esteemed on the links at Berwick and elsewhere. An 
accomplished musician, he is passionately fond of music. At the end of last session, 
whilst other wearied senators went off to moor or lake or sea to recruit their energies, 
Mr. Balfour sped across to Bayreuth, and spent a happy week with Wagner. 

His early tendencies seemed to run in the direction of literature. Perhaps his best 
known book is that dealing with Philosophic Doubt, which is understood to be the 
beginning and the end of Mr. Labouchere’s studies in this direction. He has several 
times brought it under the notice of the House of Commons, which may possibly 
account for the fact that in recent editions of Dod Mr. Balfour has withdrawn from the 
catalogue of his claims to public distinction reference to the authorship of the work. 
Even amid the growing demands of public life, the First Lord of the Treasury’s heart, 
untrammelled, fondly turns to literature. Within the past year he has found time to 
write a Treatise on Golf, and is now engaged upon a subject of literary biography that 
will appeal to even a wider circle of readers. 












NONA VINCENT. 



By henry JAMES. 

With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 

I. 

WONDERED whether you wouldn’t read it to me,” said Mrs. Al- 
sag^er, as they lingered a little near the fire before he took leave. She 
looked down at the fire sideways, drawing her dress away frorn it 
and making her proposal with a shy sincerity that added to her 
charm. Her charm was always great_ for Allan Wayworth, and 
the whole air of her house, which was simply a sort of ordered dif¬ 
fusion of her presence, so soothing, so beguiling that he always made 
several false starts before departure. He had spent some such good 
hours there, had forgotten, in hergreatwarm, golden drawing-room, 
so much of the loneliness and so many of the worries of his life, that it had come to be 
the immediate answer to his longings, the cure for his aches, the harbour of refuge 
from his storms. His tribulations were not unprecedented, and some ot his advant¬ 
ages, if of a usual kind, were marked in degree, inasmuch as he was very clever for 
one so young, and very independent for one so poor. He was eight-and-twenty, but 
he had lived a good deal and was full of ambitions and curiosities and disappoint¬ 
ments. The opportunity to talk of some of these in Grosvenor Place corrected per¬ 
ceptibly the immense inconvenience of London. This inconvenience took, for im, 
principally the line of insensibility to Allan Wayworth’s literary form. He had a 
literary form, or he thought he had, and her intelligent recognition of the circumstance 
was the sweetest consolation Mrs. Alsager could have administered, even 

more literary and more artistic than he, inasmuch as he could often work off his over¬ 
flow (this was his occupation, his profession), while the charming woman, abounding 
in happy thoughts, but inedited and unpublished, stood there m the rising tide like the 
nvmph of a fountain in the plash of the marble basin. 

^ The year before, in a big newspapery house, he had found himself next her at 
dinner, and they had converted the intensely material hour into a feast of reason. 
There was no motive for her asking him to come to see her but that she liked h , 
which it was the more agreeable to him to perceive as he perceived at the same time 
that she was exquisite. She was enviably free to act upon her likings, and it made 
Wayworth feel less unsuccessful to infer that for the moment he happen 
of them. He kept the revelation to himself, and indeed there was nothing to turn 
his head in the kiLlness of a kind woman. Mrs. Alsager occupied 
ground of possession that she would have been condemned to inaction had it not b 
for the principle of giving. Her husband, who was twenty years her senior, a ”»assi 
personahty in the City and a heavy one at home (wherever he stood, ^ 

was monumental), owned half a big newspaper and the whole of a great inany othe 
things. He admired his wife, though she had no children, and liked her to have othe 
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tastes than his, as that seemed to give a greater acreage; to their life. His own appe- 
1 es went so far he could scarcely see the boundary, and his theory was to trust her 
to push the limits of hers, so that between them the pair should astound by their con- 
sump lon.^ j ideas were prodigiously vulgar, but some of them had the good fortune 
to be carri^ed out by a person of perfect delicacy. Her delicacy made her play strange 
tricks with them, but he never found this out. She attenuated him without his know¬ 
ing it, tor what he mainly thought was that he had aggrandized her. Without her he 
rea ly would have been bigger still, and society, breathing more freely, was practicallv 
under an obligation to her which, to do it justice, it acknowledged by an attitude o'f 
mystified respect She felt a tremulous need to throw her liberty and her leisure into 



“ SHE LOOKED DOWN AT THE FIRE SIDEWAYS, DRAWING HER DRESS AWAY FROM IT AND MAKING 
HER PROPOSAL WITH A SHY SINCERITY.’’ 


the things of the soul—the most beautiful things she knew. She found them, when, 
she gave time to seeking, in a hundred places, and particularly in a dim and sacred 
region the region of active pity—over her entrance into which she dropped curtains 
so thick that it would have been an impertinence to lift them. But she cultivated other 
beneficent passions, and if she cherished the dream of something fine the moments 
at which it most seemed to her to come true were when she saw beauty plucked flower¬ 
like in the garden of art. She loved the perfect work—she had the artistic chord. 
This chord could vibrate only to the touch of another, so that appreciation, in her 
spirit, had the added intensity of regret. She could understand the joy of creation, 
and she thought it scarcely enough to be told that she herself created happiness. She 
would have liked, at any rate, to choose her way ; but it was just here that her liberty 
failed her. She had not the voice—she had only the vision. The only envy she was 
capable of was directed to those w'ho, as she said, could do something. 

As everything in her, however, turned to gentleness, she was admirably hospitable 
to such people as a class. She believed Allan W^ayworth could do something, and 
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she liked to hear him talk of the ways in which he meant to show it. He talked of 
them to almost no one else—she spoiled him for other listeners. With her fair bloom 
and her quiet g’race she was indeed an ideal public, and if she bad ever confided to 
him that she would have liked to scribble (she had in fact not mentioned it to a crea¬ 
ture), he would have been in a perfect position for asking* her why a woman whose 
face had so much expression should not have felt that she achieved. How in the 
world could she express better ? There was less than that in Shakespeare and 
Beethoven. She had never been more generous than when, in compliance with her 
invitation, which I have recorded, he brought his play to read to her. He had spoken of 
it to her before, and one dark November afternoon, when her red fireside was more than 
ever an escape from the place and the season, he had broken out as became in ‘‘ I ve 
done it, I’ve done it! ” She made him tell her all about it—she took an interest really 
minute and asked questions delightfully apt. She had spoken from the first as if he 
were on the point of being acted, making him jump, with her participation, all sorts 



“she sat there and listened.” 


of dreary intervals. She liked the theatre as she liked all the arts of expression, and 
he had known her to go all the way to Paris for a particular performance. Once he 
had gone with her—the time she took that stupid Mrs. Mostyn. She had been struck, 
when he sketched it, with the subject of his drama, and had spoken words that helped 
him to believe in it. As soon as he had rung down his curtain on the last act he rushed 
off to see her, but after that he kept the thing for repeated last touches. ^ Finally, on 
Christmas day, by arrangement, she sat there and listened to it. It was in three acts 
and in prose, but rather of the romantic order, though dealing with contemporary 
English life, and he fondly believed that it showed the hand if not of the master, at 
least of the prize pupil. 

Allan Wayworth had returned to England, at two-and-twenty, after a miscellaneous 
continental education; his father, the correspondent, for years, in several foreign 
countries successiv’'ely, of a conspicuous London journal, had died just after this, leav¬ 
ing his mother and her two other children, portionless girls, to subsist on a very small 
income in a very dull German town. The young man’s beginnings in London were 
difficult, and he had aggravated them by his dislike of journalism. His father’s con¬ 
nection with it would have helped him, but he was (insanely, most of his friends 
judged—the great exception was always Mrs. Alsager) intraitahle on the question of 
form. Form in his sense, was not demanded by English newspapers, and he couldn’t 
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give it to them in their sense. The demand for it was not great anywhere, and Wayworth 
spent costly weeks in polishing little compositions for magazines that didn’t pay for 
style. The only person who paid for it was really Mrs. Alsager—she had an infallible 
instinct for quality. She paid in her own way, and if Allan Wayworth had been a 
wage-earning person it would have made him feel that if he didn’t receive his legal 
dues his palm was at least occasionally conscious of a gratuity. He had his limita¬ 
tions, his perversities, but the finest parts of him were the most alive, and he was 
restless and sincere. It is, however, the impression he produced on Mrs. Alsager that 
most concerns us : she thought him not only remarkably good-looking, but altogether 
original. There were some usual bad things he would never do—too many prohibitive 
puddles for him in the short cut to success. 

For himself, he had never been so happy as since he had seen his way, as he fondly 
believed, to some sort of mastery of the scenic idea, which struck him as a very 
different matter now that he looked at it from within. He had had his early days of 
contempt for it, when it seemed to him a jewel, dim at the best, hidden in a dunghill, 
a taper burning low in an air thick with vulgarity. It was hedged about with sordid 
approaches, and it was not worth sacrifice and suffering. The man of letters, in 
dealing with it, would have to put off all literature, which was like asking the bearer 
of a noble name to forego his immemorial heritage. Aspects change, however, with 
the point of view : Wayworth had waked up one morning in a different bed altogether. 
It is needless here to trace this accident to its source ; it would have been much more 
interesting to a spectator of the young man’s life to follow some of the consequences. 
He had been made (as he felt) the subject of a special revelation, and he wore his hat 
like a man in love. An angel had taken him by the hand and guided him to the 
shabby door which opens, it appeared, into an interior both splendid and austere. 
The scenic idea was magnificent when once you had embraced it—the dramatic form 
had a purity which showed some others as vague and rough. It had the high dignity 
of the exact sciences, it was mathematical and architectural. It was full of the 
refreshment of calculation and construction, the incorruptibility of line and law. It 
was bare, but it was erect, it was poor, but it was noble ; it reminded him of some 
sovereign famed for justice who should have lived in a palace despoiled. There was a 
fearful amount of concession in it, but what you kept had a rare intensity. You were 
perpetually throwing over the cargo to save the ship, but what a motion you gave her 
when you made her ride the waves ! A motion as rhythmic as the dance of a goddess. 
Wayworth took long London walks and thought of these things—London poured into 
his ears the mighty hum of its suggestion. His imagination glowed and melted down 
material, his intentions multiplied and made the air a golden haze. He saw not only 
the thing he should do, but the next and the next and the next; the future opened 
before him and he seemed to walk on marble slabs. The more he tried the dramatic 
form the more he loved it, the more he looked at it the more he perceived in it. 
What he perceived in it indeed he now perceived everywhere ; if he stopped, in the 
London dusk, before some flaring shop-window, the place immediately constituted 
itself behind footlights, became a framed stage for his figures. He hammered at these 
figures in his lonely lodging, he shaped them and he shaped their tabernacle ; he was 
like a goldsmith chiselling a casket, bent over with the passion for perfection. When 
he was neither roaming the streets with his vision nor worrying his problem at his 
table, he was exchanging ideas on the general question with Mrs. Alsager, to whom 
he promised details that would amuse her in later and still happier hours. Her eyes 
were full of tears when he read her the last words of the finished work, and she 
murmured, divinely— 

‘‘ And now—to get it done, to get it done ! ” 

“ Yes, indeed—to get it done ! ” Wayworth stared at the fire, slowly rolling up his 
type-copy. “ But that’s a totally different part of the business, and altogether 
secondary.” 

‘‘ But of course you want to be acted ? ” 

‘‘ Of course I do—but it’s a sudden descent. I want to intensely, but I’m sorry I 
want to.” 

“It’s there indeed that the difficulties begin,” said Mrs. Alsager, a little off her 
guard. 

“ How can you say that? It’s there that they end ! ” 

“ Ah, wait to see where they end ! ” 
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“ I mean they’ll now be of a totally different order,” the youngf man explained. 
“ It seems to me there can be nothing in the world more difficult than to write a play 
that will stand an all-round test, and that in comparison with them the botherations 
that spring up at this point are of an altogether smaller kind.” 

“Yes, they’re not inspiring,” said Mrs. Alsager ; “they’re discouraging, because 
they’re vulgar. The other problem, the working out of the thing itself, is pure art.” 

“ How well you understand everything ! ” The young man had got up, nervously, 
and was leaning against the chimney-piece with his back to the fire, with his arms 
folded and the roll of his copy, in his fist, squeezed into the hollow of one of them. 
He looked down at Mrs. Alsager, smiling gratefully, and she answered him with a 
smile from eyes still charmed and suffused. “Yes, the vulgarity will begin now,” he 
presently added. 

“ You’ll suffer dreadfully.” 

“ I shall suffer in a good cause.” 

“Yes, giving that to the world! You must leave it with me, I must read it over 


“WAYWORTH TOOK LONG LONDON WALKS AND THOUGHT OF THESE THINGS.” 

and over,” Mrs. Alsager pleaded, rising to come nearer and draw the copy, in its cover 
of greenish-grey paper, which had a generic identity now to him, out of his grasp. 
“Who in the world will do it?—who in the world ca7i2^^ she went on, close to him, 
turning over the leaves. Before he could answer she had stopped at one of the pages ; 
she turned the book round to him, pointing out a speech. “ That’s the most beautiful 
place—those lines are a perfection.” He glanced at the spot she indicated, and she 
begged him to read them again—he had read them admirably before. He knew them 
by heart, and, closing the book while she held the other end of it, he mvirmured them 
over to her—they had indeed a cadence that pleased him—watching, with a jesting 
complacency which he hoped was pardonable, the applause in her face. “Ah, who 
can utter such lines as that2'‘' Mrs. Alsager broke out ; “whom can you find to do 
her 2^' 

“ We’ll find people to do them all 1 ” . 

“ But not people who are worthy.” 

“They’ll be worthy enough if they’re willing enough. I’ll work with them—I’ll 
grind it into them.” He spoke as if he had produced twenty plays. 

“ Oh, it will be interesting ! ” she echoed 

“ But I shall have to find my theatre first. I shall have to get a manager to 
believe in me.” 

“ Yes—they’re so stupid ! ” 
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‘‘ But fancy the patience I shall want, and how I shall have to watch and wait,” 
said Allan Way worth. “ Do you see me hawking* it about London ? ” 

“ Indeed I don’t—it would be sickening*.” 

“ It’s what I shall have to do. I shall be old before it’s produced.” 

“ I shall be old very soon if it isn’t! ” Mrs. Alsager cried. “ I know one or two of 
them,” she mused. 

“ Do you mean you would speak to them ? ” 

“ The thing is to get them to read it. I could do that.” 

“ That’s the utmost I ask. But it’s even for that I shall have to wait.” 

She looked at him with kind sisterly eyes. “You sha n’t wait.” 

“ Ah, you dear lady ! ” Way worth murmured. 

“That IS you ma.yy but / won’t ! Will you leave me your copy?” she went on^ 
turning the pages again. 

“ Certainly, I have another.” Standing near him she read to herself a passage 
here and there ; then, in her sweet voice, she read some of them out, “ Oh, ifyoti were 
only an actress ! ” the young man exclaimed. 

“ That’s the last thing I am. There’s no comedy in me T' 

She had never appeared to Way worth so much his good genius. “ Is there any 
tragedy ? ” he asked, with the levity of complete confidence. 

She turned away from him, at this, with a strange and charming laugh and a 
“ Perhaps that will be for you to determine ! ” But before he could disclaim such a 
responsibility she had faced him again and was talking about Nona Vincent as if she 
had been the most interesting of their friends and her situation, at that moment, an 
irresistible appeal to their sympathy. Nona Vincent was the heroine of the play, and 
Mrs. Alsager had taken a tremendous fancy to her. “ I can’t tell you how I like that 
woman ! ” she exclaimed in a pensive rapture of credulity which could only be balm to 
the artistic spirit. 

“ I’m awfully glad she lives a bit. What I feel about her is that she’s a good 
deal like you,” Wayworth smiled. 

Mrs. Alsager stared an instant and turned faintly red. This was evidently a view 
that failed to strike her ; she didn’t, however, treat it as a joke. “ I’m not impressed 
with the resemblance. I don’t see myself doing what she does.” 

“ It isn’t so much what she does^^' the young man argued, drawing out his 
moustache. 

“ But what she does is the whole point. She simply tells her love—I should never 
do that.” 

“ If you repudiate such a proceeding with such energy, why do you like her for it ? ” 

“ It isn’t what I like her for.” 

“What else, then? That’s intensely characteristic.” 

Mrs. Alsager reflected, looking down at the fire ; she had the air of having half-a- 
dozen reasons to choose from. But the one she produced was unexpectedly simple ; 
it might even have been prompted by despair at not finding others. “ I like her 
because made her ! ” she exclaimed with a laugh, moving again away from her 
companion. 

Wayworth laughed still louder. “You made her a little yourself. I’ve thought 
of her as looking like you.” 

“She ought to look much better,” said Mrs. Alsager. “No, certainly, I shouldn’t 
do what she does.” 

“Not even in the same circumstances ? ” 

“ I should never find myself in such circumstances. They’re exactly your play, 
and have nothing in common with such a life as mine. However,” Mrs. Alsager went 
on, “ her behaviour was natural for he?'^ and not only natural, but, it seems to me, 
thoroughly beautiful and noble. I can’t sufficiently admire the talent and tact with 
which you make one accept it, and I tell you frankly that it’s evident to me there must 
be a brilliant future before a young man who, at the start, has been capable of such a 
stroke as that. Thank heaven I can admire Nona Vincent as intensely as I feel that 
I don’t resemble her ! ” 

“ Don’t exaggerate that,” said Allan Wayworth. 

“ My admiration ? ” 

“Your dissimilarity. She has your face, your air, your voice, your motion ; she 
has many elements of your being.” 
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“Then she’ll ruin your play!” Mrs. Alsager replied. They joked a little over 
this, though it was not in the tone of pleasantry that Way worth’s hostess soon 



“‘I’VE THOUGHT OF HER AS LOOKING LIKE YOU.’ 


remarked: “You’ve got your remedy, however: have her done by the right 
woman.” 

“ Oh, have her ‘ done ’—have her ‘ done ’ 1 ” the young man gently wailed. 

“ I see what you mean, my poor friend. What a pity, when it’s such a magnificent 
part—such a chance for a clever serious girl 1 Nona Vincent is practically your play 
—it will be open to her to carry it far or to drop it at the first corner.” 
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It’s a charming prospect,” said Allan Wayworth, with sudden scepticism. They 
looked at each other with eyes that, for a lurid moment, saw the worst of the worst ; 
but before they parted they had exchanged vows and confidences that were dedicated 
wholly to the ideal. It is not to be supposed, however, that the knowledge that Mrs. 
Alsager would help him made Wayworth less eager to help himself. He did what he 
could and felt that she, on her side, was doing no less ; but at the end of a year he 
was obliged to recognize that their united effort had mainly produced the fine flower 
of discouragement. At the end of a year the lustre had, to his own eyes, quite faded 
from his unappreciated masterpiece, and he found himself writing for a biographical 
dictionary little lives of celebrities he had never heard of. To be printed, anywhere 
and anyhow, was a form of glory for a man so unable to be acted, and to be paid, 
even at encyclopaedic rates, had almost the effect of weaning one from the drama. 
He couldn’t smuggle style into a dictionary, but he could at least reflect that he had 
done his best to learn from the drama that it is a gross impertinence almost anywhere. 
He had knocked at the door of every theatre in London, and, at a ruinous expense, 
had multiplied type-copies of No?ia Vince?it to replace the neat transcripts that had 
descended into the managerial abyss. His play was not even declined—no such 
flattering intimation was given him that it had been read. What the managers would 
do for Mrs. Alsager concerned him little to-day ; the thing that w’as relevant was that 
they would do nothing for him. That charming woman felt humbled to the earth, so 
little response had she had from the powers on which she counted. The two never 
talked about the play now, but he tried to show her a still finer friendship, that she 
might not think he felt she had failed him. He still walked about London with his 
dreams, but as months succeeded months and he left the year behind him they were 
dreams not so much of success as of revenge. Success seemed a colourless name for 
the reward of his patience ; something fiercely florid, something sanguinolent was 
more to the point. His best consolation, however, was still in the scenic idea ; it was 
not till now that he discovered how incurably he was in love with it. By the time a 
vain second year had chafed itself away, he cherished his fruitless faculty the more 
for the obloquy it seemed to suffer. He lived, in his best hours, in a world of subjects 
and situations ; he wrote another play and made it as different from its predecessor 
as such a very good thing could be. It might be a very good thing, but when he had 
committed it to the theatrical limbo indiscriminating fate took no account of the 
difference. He was at last able to leave England for three or four months ; he went 
to Germany to pay a long deferred visit to his mother and sisters. 

Shortly before the time he had fixed for his return, he received from Mrs. Alsager 
a telegram consisting of the words : “ Loder wishes see you—putting No7ia instant 
rehearsal.” He spent the few hours before his departure in kissing his mother and 
sisters, who knew enough about Mrs. Alsager to judge it lucky this respectable 
married lady was not there—a relief, however, accompanied with speculative glances 
at London and the morrow. Loder, as our young man was aware, meant the new 
“ Renaissance,” but though he reached home in the evening it was not to this convenient 
modern theatre that Wayworth first proceeded. He spent a late hour with Mrs. 
Alsager, an hour that throbbed with calculation. She told him that Mr. Loder was 
charming, he had simply taken up the play in its turn ; he had hopes of it, moreover, 
that, on the part of so tough a subject, might almost be qualified as ecstatic. It 
had been cast, with a margin for objections, and Violet Grey was to do the heroine. 
She had been capable, while he was away, of a good piece of work at that foggy old 
playhouse the ‘‘Legitimate;” the piece was a clumsy 7’ecJiaiiffe^ but she at least had 
been fresh. Wayworth remembered Miss Violet Grey—hadn’t he, for tw’o years, on 
a fantastic system of anticipation, kept dipping into the London theatres to pick up 
prospective interpreters ? He had not picked up many as yet, and this young lady, 
at all events, had never been in the cluster. She was pretty and she was odd, but he 
had never prefigured her as Nona Vincent, nor indeed found himself attracted by what 
he already felt sufficiently launched in the profession to speak of as her artistic person¬ 
ality. Mrs. Alsager was different—she declared that she had been not a little struck 
by this phenomenon. The girl was interesting in the thing at the “ Legitimate,” and, 
Mr. Loder, who had his eye on her, described her as ambitious and intelligent She 
wanted awfully to get on—and some of those ladies were so lazy ! Wayworth was 
sceptical—he had seen Miss Violet Grey, who was terribly itinerant, in a dozen 
theatres, but only in one aspect. Nona Vincent had a dozen aspects, but only one 
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theatre ; yet with what a feverish curiosity the young man promised himself to watch 
the actress on the morrow ! Talking the matter over with Mrs. Alsager now seemed 
the very stuff that rehearsal was made of. The near prospect of being acted laid a 
finger even on the lip of inquiry j he wanted to go on tiptoe till the first night, to 
make no condition but that they should speak his lines, and he felt that he wouldn’t 
so much as raise an eyebrow at the scene-painter if he should give him an old oak 

chamber. i i • j 

He became conscious, the next day, that his danger would be other than this, and 
yet he couldn’t have expressed to himself what it would be. Danger was there, 
doubtless—danger was everywhere, in the world of art, and still more in the world 
of commerce j but what he really seemed to catch, for the hour, was the beating of 
the wings of victory. Nothing could undermine that, since it was victory simply to 
be acted. It would be victory even to be acted badly ; a reflection that didn’t prevent 
him, however, from banishing, in his politic optimism, the word '‘bad” from his 
vocabulary. It had no application, in the current of practice—it didn’t apply even to 
his play, which he was conscious he had already outlived and as to which he foresaw 
that, in the coming weeks, frequent alarm would alternate, in his spirit, with frequent 
esteem. When he went down to the dusky daylit theatre (it arched over him like the 
temple of fame) Mr. Loder, who was as charming as Mrs. Alsager had announced, 
struck him as the genius of hospitality. The manager began to explain why, for so 
long, he had given no sign j but that was the last thing that interested Wayworth 
now, and he could never remember afterwards what reasons Mr. Loder had given. 
He liked, in the whole business of discussion and preparation, even the things he had 
thought he should probably dislike, and he revelled in those he had thought he should 
like. He watched Miss Violet Grey that evening with eyes that sought to penetrate 
her possibilities. She certainly had a few ; they were qualities of voice and face, 
qualities perhaps even of intelligence ; he sat there at any rate with a fostering, 
coaxing attention, repeating over to himself as convincingly as he could that she was 
not common—a circumstance all the more creditable as the part she was playing 
seemed to him desperately so. He perceived that this was why it pleased the 
audience; he divined that it was the part they enjoyed rather than the actress. 
He had a private panic, wondering how, if they liked that form, they could possibly 
like his. His form had now become quite an ultimate idea to him. By the time the 
evening was over some of Miss Violet Grey’s features, several of the turns of her 
head, a certain vibration of her voice, had taken their place in the same category. 
She was distinguished, she was interesting ; at any rate he was interested it came to 
the same thing. But he left the theatre that night without speaking to her—moved 
(a little, even, to his own mystification) by an odd procrastinating impulse. On the 
morrow he was to read his three acts to the company, and then he should have a good 
deal to say ; what he felt for the moment was a vague indisposition to commit him¬ 
self. Moreover he found a slight confusion of annoyance in the fact that though he 
had been trying all the evening to look at Nona Vincent in Violet Grey’s person, what 
subsisted in his vision was simply Violet Grey in Nona’s. He didn’t wish to see the 
actress so directly, or even so simply as that; and it had been very fatiguing, the 
effort to focus Nona, both through the performer and through the “ Legitirnate. 
Before he went to bed that night he posted three words to Mrs. Alsager—“ She’s not 
a bit like it, but I dare say I can make her do.” 

He was pleased with the way the actress listened, the next day, at the reading ; 
he was pleased indeed with many things, at the reading, and most of all with the 
reading itself. The whole affair loomed large to him and he magnified it and 
mapped it out. He enjoyed his occupation of the big, dim, hollow theatre, full of the 
echoes of “ effect ” and of a queer smell of gas and success—it all seemed such a 
passive canvas for his picture. For the first time in his life he was in command of 
resources ; he was acquainted with the phrase, but had never thought he should know 
the feeling. He was surprised at what Loder appeared ready to do, though he 
reminded himself that he must never show it. He foresaw that there would^ be two 
distinct concomitants to the artistic effort of producing a play, one consisting of a 
great deal of anguish and the other of a great deal of amusement. He looked back 
upon the reading, afterwards, as the best hour in the business, because it was then 
that the piece had most struck him as represented. What came later was the doing 
of others ; but this, with its imperfectio.ns and failures, was all his own. The drama 
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lived, at any rate, for that hour, with an intensity that it was promptly to lose in the 
poverty and patchiness of rehearsal; he could see its life reflected, in a way that was 
sweet to him, in the stillness of the little semi-circle of attentive and inscrutable, of 
water-proofed and muddy-booted, actors. Miss Violet Grey was the auditor he had 
most to say to, and he tried on the spot, across the shabby stage, to let her have the 
very soul of her part. Her attitude was graceful, but though she appeared to listen 
with all her faculties her face remained perfectly blank ; a fact, however, not dis¬ 
couraging to Wayworth, who liked her better for not being premature. Her com- 
pnions gave discernible signs of recognizing the passages of comedy ; yet Wayworth 
forgave her even then for being inexpressive. She evidently wished'before everything 
else to be simply sure of what it was all about. 

He was more surprised even than at the revelation of the scale on which Mr. Loder 



MISS VIOLET GREV WAS THE AUDITOR HE HAD MOST TO SAY TO.” 


was ready to proceed, by the discovery that some of the actors didn’t like their parts, 
and his heart sank as he asked himself what he could possibly do with them if they 
were going to be so stupid. This was the first of his disappointments ; somehow he 
a expected every individual to become instantly and gratefully conscious of a rare 
opportunity, and from the moment such a calculation failed he was at sea, or mindful 
at any rate that more disappointments would come. It was impossible to make out 
what the manager liked or disliked ; no judgment, no comment escaped him ; his 
acceptance of the play and his views about the way it should be mounted had apparently 
converted him into a monument of mystery. Wayworth, however, embraced the idea 
j would all move now in a higher and sharper air than that of compliment and 
confidence. When he talked with Violet Grey after the reading he gathered that she 
was really rather crude : what better proof of it could there be than her failure to 
break out instantly with an expression of delight about her part? This reserve, how- 
eyer, had evidently nothing to do with high pretensions; she had no wish to make 
him tee that a person of her eminence was superior to easy raptures. He guessed, 
after a little, that she was puzzled and even somewhat frightened—to a certain extent 
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she had not understood. Nothing" could appeal to him more than the chance to clear 
up her difficulties, in the course of the examination of which he quickly discovered 
that, so far as she had understood, she had understood wrong. If she was crude it 
was only a reason the more for talking to her ; he kept saying to her ‘‘ Ask me ask 

me : ask me everything you can think of.” i u* i 

She asked him, she was perpetually asking him, and at the first rehearsals, whici 
w’ere without form and void to a degree that made them strike him much more as t e 
end of an experiment than as the beginning of a success, they threshed things 
out, immensely, in a corner of the stage, with the effect of his coming to feel that at 
any rate she was in earnest. He felt more and more that his heroine was the keystone 



' I SAV—I SAY ! ’ ” 


of his arch, for which indeed the actress was very ready to take her. But when he 
reminded this young lady of the way the whole thing practically depended on her, she 
was alarmed and even slightly scandalized ; she spoke more than once as if that could 
scarcely be the right way to construct a play—to make it all depend on one poor 
worried girl. She was almost morbidly conscientious, and in theory he liked her for 
this, though he lost patience, three or four times, with some of her little entanglements 
and densities. On these occasions the tears came to her eyes ; but they were pro¬ 
duced by her own stupidity, she hastened to assure him, not by the way he spoke, 
which was awfully kind under the circumstances. Such moments made her beautiful, 
and he wished to heaven (and made a point of telling her so) that she could sprinkle 
a few of them over Nona. Once, however, she was so touched and troubled that the 
sight of it brought the tears for an instant to his own eyes ; and it so happened that, 
turning at this moment, he found himself face to face with Mr. Loder. The manager 
stared, glanced at the actress, who turned in the other direction, and then smiling at 
W^ayworth, exclaimed, with a certain sort of managerial irony : 

‘‘ I say—I say ! ” 
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“What’s the matter?” Wayworth asked. 

“ I’m glad to see Miss Grey is taking such pains with you.” 

“ Oh, yes—she’ll turn me out! ” said the young man, gaily. He was quite aware 
that it was apparent that he was not superficial about Nona, and abundantly deter¬ 
mined, into the bargain, that the rehearsal of the piece should not sacrifice a shade of 
thoroughness to any extrinsic consideration. 

Mrs. Alsager, whom, late in the afternoon, he used often to go and ask for a cup 
of tea, thanking her in advance for the rest she gave him and telling her how he found 

that rehearsal (as they were doing it—it was a" caution !) took it out of one_Mrs. 

Alsager,^ more and more his good genius and, as he repeatedly assured her,; his 
ministering angel, confirmed him in this superior policy and urged him on to every 
form of artistic devotion. She had, naturally, never been more interested than now 
in his work ; she wanted to hear everything about everything. She treated him as 
heroically fatigued, plied him with luxurious restoratives, made him stretch himself on 
cushions and roseleaves. They gossipped more than ever, by her fire, about the 
artistic life ,• he confided to her, for instance, all his hopes and fears, all his experiments 
and anxieties, on the subject of the representative of Nona. She was immensely 
interested in this young lady and showed it by taking a box again and again (she had 
seen her half-a-dozen times already), to study her capacity through the veil of her 
present part. Like Allan Wayworth she found her encouraging only by fits, for she 
had fine flashes of badness. She was intelligent, but she cried aloud for training, and 
the training was so absent that the intelligence had only a fraction of its effect. She 
was like a knife without an edge—good steel that had never been sharpened ; she 
hacked away at her hard dramatic loaf, she couldn’t cut it smooth. 


{To be coiithiiied}) 









LONDON AND NORTH-WESTERN LOCOMOTIVE 
WORKS AT CREWE. 


By C. J. BOWEN COOKE, 

[Assistant Running Superintendent, Locomotive Department.] 
Illustrated from Official Photographs. 



T here is no busier railway station in the country than Crewe, the principal 
junction of the London and North-Western system. Through it more 
than six hundred passenger and goods trains run every twenty-four hours. The 
locomotive works which extend for a mile and a half in length are situated in the 
fork of land between the Liverpool and Chester and Holyhead lines, close by the 
side of the latter, but before describing what may be seen inside these works, 
1 will say a few words about the town in which they are situated. 

Crewe has no architectural pretensions, but consists principally of small red brick 
houses, inhabited by working men all in the service of the Company. Its rise and pro¬ 
gress are contempo¬ 
raneous with the 
development of the 
London and North- 
Western Railway 
Company. Sixty 
years ago on its 
present site it con¬ 
tained a population 
of one hundred and 
forty-eight souls. On 
July 4th, 1837, the 
first train passed 
through this small 
village on, what 
was then called, 
the Grand Junction 
Railway. An amalga¬ 
mation was in that 
year effected between 
the Manchester and 
Liverpool, the Man¬ 
chester and Birming- 
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ham, the London and Birmingham, and other lines. The new Company 
was called the London and North-Western, and in August, 1842, the complete 
line, so far as it had been constructed, was opened to the public. The authorities 
connected with this great undertaking were not slow to perceive the central 
situation of Crewe. It was apparent that several lines must converge there, 
and that it would thus become a great meeting place for railways. It was seen, 
too, that the place would be an admirable site for the construction of locomotive 
engines, carriages, and wagons, the result being that^ in 1843 the Giand Junction 
Works, which had previously been situated at Edge Hill, Liverpool, were transferred 
to Crewe, and from that time the development of the town began. In 1853 however 
the wagon department was removed to Earlestown, and in 1861 the carriage de¬ 
partment was transferred to Wolverton, and so the Crewe Works are now entirely 


BOILER SHOP. 

g-iven Up to the manufacture of locomotives. In 1841, the population of Crewe was 
203, having increased only fifty-five in ten years. In 1851, eight years alter the estab¬ 
lishment of the works, the population had risen to 4,571 ; in 1861 it was 8,159 ; in 
1871 it had increased to 17,810; and at the present time it is 30,000. In 1843 the 
works occupied from two-and-a-half to three acres of ground, the number of men 
employed being 161 They now occupy 116 acres, thirty-six of which are covered ; 
the number of men employed being upwards of 7,000. In May, 1876, the completion 
of the 2,oooth engine was signalized by public rejoicing. On July 4th, 1887, the 
3,000th engine was completed. 

Crewe possesses a Mechanics’ Institute, built and supported by the^ Company. 
Excellent Science and Art classes are connected with the Institute, and its students 
have won more Whitworth Scholarships than any other place in the country. It 
has also a well stocked library and good reading room. There is a Volunteer 
Engineer Corps, 600 strong, composed entirely of men employed in the works. 
A well-trained Works Fire Brigade has its depot close to the offices, and in case of 
a fire breaking out while the men are off duty, they can be instantly summoned by 
means of electrical communication which is established between the “Time Offices 
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at the works and the house of each member of the brigade. With the exception of two 
sewing factories em¬ 
ploy ingfemale labour, 
there is no other 
source of employment 
whatever in Crewe, 
except that afforded 
by the Railway Com¬ 
pany. The Parlia¬ 
mentary Division is 
named after the 

town, which com¬ 

prises more than half 
theelectorate. In 1848 
the Queen, Prince 
Albert, the Prince of 
Wales, and other 
members of the 

Royal Family, paid 
an unexpected visit 
to the town and 

stayed the night at 
the Crewe Arms 
Hotel, on their route eight ton steam hammer. 

to London from 

Scotland. The Royal Family had set sail from Aberdeen for Portsmouth, but 
meeting with very stormy weather. The Queen decided to return to Aberdeen and 

proceed over¬ 
land. The whole 
party feeling 
fatigued. Her 
Majesty sent 
word shortly in 
advance of the 
train’s approach 
to Crewe that, she 
would stop at the 
hotel there for 
the night, which 
she accordingly 
did, proceeding 
on her journey 
the next morning. 
There is probably 
no other place 
without a history 
which has been 
visited by more 
distinguished and 
learned people 
than the great 
locomotive work¬ 
shops of the Lon¬ 
don and North- 
Western Railway 
Company. 

Mr. F. Trevi- 

RAIL mill, CRRWE WORKS. thick was the first 

Locomotive Su¬ 
perintendent at Crewe. He was the son of the great Trevithick who in 1805 exhibited 
his wonderful “ steam coach ” on the site now occupied by the London and North- 
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Western Railway Terminus at Euston. At this time, however, the Company had 
only seventy-five engines in stock. He was succeeded in 1857 by Mr. Ramsbottom, 
who effected many important improvements; and in 1871 he was followed 
by Mr. Francis William Webb, the present Chief Mechanical Engineer and 
Locomotive Superintendent. Mr. Webb served his apprenticeship at Crewe 
Works, and has been connected with them for thirty-five years, acting as 

manager during Mr. Ramsbottom’s 
superintendence, and it is owing to 
his ingenuity that the North-Western 
Railway possess upwards of fifty 
patents for improvements connected 
with railway plant, ranging from a 
foot-warmer to a locomotive. 

We will now suppose ourselves 
to have arrived at Crewe Station, 
armed with a letter of introduction to 
enable us to see the works ; for be it 
strictly noted that without this 
‘‘ open sesame ” the doors are closed 
to visitors. We have then to make 
our way through the town to the 
‘^General Offices,” which form the 
starting point for detouring over the 
works. These offices are situate in the 
centre of the town, and also of the 
works. Having signed our names in 
the ‘‘Visitors’ Book ” we are placed in the care of a guide and begin our journey of 
inspection. We pass out of the offices through a spacious doorway on the works 
side, and are agreeably surprised to see the verdant freshness which meets the eye 
all around, instead of the grimy appearance which might naturally be expected. The 
offices, which are lighted throughout by electricity, extend several hundred yards 
in length and face some lines of rails connecting the old and new works. A well-kept 
border of grass several yards in width 


and studded with evergreens runs 
along the whole length of the building, 
and ivy climbs its walls. The resi¬ 
dence of Mr. Webb is close to the end 
of the offices, and notwithstanding 
the immense amount of fuel burned 
in the works, such is the purity of 
the atmosphere, owing to the use 
of gas furnaces and smoke-consum¬ 
ing appliances, that luxuriant vegeta¬ 
tion and beds of flowers surround the 
house. The Drawing, Stores, Account¬ 
ants’, Running and Signal Offices, 

Photographic Studio and Laboratory, 
together with the private offices of 
the Superintendent and heads of 
departments are concentrated here. 

Many hundreds of clerks are engaged 
in them who record every pound of 

coal burned, every mile run, every item of expenditure in any shape connected with 
the building, repairs, or working of each individual locomotive. 

Upon emerging from the offices we find waiting for us a vehicle called by Crewe 
works people a “ cab,” which is a low kind of covered truck attached to a locomotive, 
several of which are run on the railway lines about the works to convey either men or 
material from one part to the other. We step into it, and are at once conveyed to the Steel 
Works, which is usually the first place to which visitors are taken. Here we see the 
manufacturing of steel by the Bessemer process. This is the first step towards the 
making of a locomotive, viz., making the steel which is so largely used in its compo- 
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sition. About five tons of pig-iron, previously melted in a cupola, are run into a 
“ converter,” which is a large egg-shaped vessel with a gigantic kind of spout. This 
vessel is then revolved on its own axis until the spout points upwards, and then a 
strong blast of air is turned into the metal from below, which acting upon the molten 
mass keeps up a fierce combustion. 


and ejects all the impurities from the 
iron. This “blowing” is kept up 
for some fifteen or twenty minutes. 

Showers of glittering sparks and a 
fierce roar of flame shoot out of 
the upturned orifice, and at night light 
up the whole place in a weird 
fantastic way. When the “blowing” 
has ceased the “converter” is again 
turned down, and a quantity of 
“ spiegeleisen,” an iron highly charged 
with carbon, which has been previously 
melted in a furnace, is poured into it. 

This chemically combines with the 
molten iron, and the result is 
Bessemer steel. The mixture is then 
emptied into a huge ladle suspended at 
the end of a crane, from whence it is 
poured into the various moulds stand¬ 
ing ready, and is cast into ingots, to be used for making rails, tyres, axles, plates, 
or any other purpose required. We glance at the splendid horizontal engines 
supplying the converters with air, and passing by the furnaces (of which there are 
seven) for making steel by the Siemens’-Martin process, we go on to the Rail Mills. 



ENGINE ERECTED IN TWENTY-FIVE HOURS AND A HALF. 
THIRD STAGE AT ONE P.M. TUESDAY, FEB. 5TH. 



ENGINE ERECTED IN TWENTY-FIVE HOURS AND A HALF. COMPLETED ONE P.M. WEDNESDAY, 

FEB. 6th : AND WORKMEN. 


The North-Western is the only English railway that rolls its own rails. The plant 
has a capacity for turning out 45,^000 tons of rails annually, the actual output being 
25,000 tons. The mill is driven by a magnificent 700 horse-power engine of the 
Corliss pattern. An ingot similar to one we have just seen cast is taken out of a furnace 
to the mouth of the largest of the swiftly revolving rollers of the mill. This ingot is 
about 3 feet long by lol inches square The rollers may be compared to a large 
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mang-le, and the ingot in passing to and fro between these is first transformed into a 
thick bar of steel ; with each squeeze it becomes longer and thinner, the last few times 
the top and bottom of the bar flatten out, and the middle becomes thinner until it 
emerges from the last pair of rollers. It is then carried on small rollers to a circular 
saw close by, the ends are cut off square, and we behold a perfectly finished rail thirty 
feet long*, and weighing ninety lbs. to the yard, in about a minute from the time we 
saw the ingot enter the first pair of rollers. 

We now visit the Forge, where we see a thirty-ton Ramsbottom duplex hammer 
at work. Two blocks, each weighing thirty tons, are being driven horizontally to and 
from each other by steam power, and are pounding away at a mass of white hot metal 
between them. An enormous force is here made use of without the vibration caused 
by a vertical hammer descending on a block. We see at work eight of these latter 
hammers of various size and power, ranging from sixteen hundredweight to eight 
tons. Here are also plate rolling and shearing machines ; the former transforms hug'e 
blocks of hot metal to thin plates of steel or iron with the same ease and dexterity 
as the busy housewife converts a lump of dough into a thin pie-crust, and the latter 



WOLVERTON BLOOMER ENGINE, “TORCH.’’ 


emulates the same individual plying her scissors, for it snips and cuts up great pieces of 
cold iron and steel with equal facility. The plate rolling machines perform the im¬ 
portant part of making all the plates from which the engine boilers and frames are 
constructed. Here also Mr. Webb’s patent steel sleeper is rolled, over 100,000 of which 
are laid down in the present permanent way of the Company. A large circular saw, seven 
feet in diameter, driven at a speed of 13,000 feet per minute, demonstrates its power 
by cutting through an iron axle nine inches in diameter in thirty seconds. The metal 
which has to be treated is all heated in gas furnaces, of wnich there are thirty-seven, 
the gas being generated in forty-nine gas producers, and conveyed to the furnaces in 
underground pipes. 

Our next visit is to the Boiler Shop, where we see engine boilers in every 
stage of construction. The barrel-shaped part of a locomotive boiler has in it 
upwards of 200 tubes extending from the ‘‘ fire box ” to the chimney end. These 
tubes when the engine is “in steam” are surrounded by water, and the flames pass 
from the furnace to the chimney through them, the greater the number of tubes, the 
greater the “ heating surface ” acted upon by the fire to generate steam. The fire-box 
is the most costly part of an engine, being made entirely of copper, the tubes are 
usually brass and the rest of the boiler steel; more than a million tubes are used 
annually for new boilers and repairs. These tubes and the copper plates for the fire¬ 
boxes are the only things imported into Crewe Works in a manufactured state. The 
noise of hundreds of men closing rivets up is deafening, and we leave this place 
with a sense of relief. 

At the extreme end of the works near the Boiler Shop there is a large 
brick-making plant ; the yearly output from a circular kiln being over five 
millions. Passing through the Flanging Shop, where the fire-box and tube plates 
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are flanged in a powerful hydraulic press, we go to the Engine Repairing Shops, which 
are a counterpart of those we shall see at the Old W^orks, and on to the Tender Shop, 
where tenders are in all stages of manufacture and repair. The London and North- 
Western Company’s tenders are fitted with an ingenious apparatus—the invention of 
Mr. Ramsbottom—for picking up water while travelling. A pipe called a scoop, with 
a bend at the end, is let down into a water trough between the rails while the engine 
is passing over it, and the rapid motion of the train forces the water up the scoop into 
the tank on the tender. This system enables the tenders to be constructed of a lighter 



‘‘CHARLES DICKENS,” AND DRIVERS AND FIREMEN. 

pattern, and avoids the necessity of carrying a large supply of water ; thus reducing 
w'eight and consequently working expenses. 

Our next visit is to the Iron Foundry, where moulders are making*, with wood and 
metal patterns, the shapes in the sand into which liquid iron is afterwards poured, and 
which subsequently come out in the form of cylinders, wheels, and all parts of 
locomotives, signal gearing and other machinery for which cast iron is used. 

We next pass the Brass Foundry, where all sorts of brass castings are 
made, and enter the Signal Shop, where all the signal apparatus is fitted. 
The signal frames are all put up temporarily in this shop before being conveyed to the 
signal boxes wherever they may be required along the line. This is a department 
which has made very rapid strides since the first introduction of railway signalling. 
The old-fashioned “policeman”—still bearing that name on many parts of the line— 
with his long-tailed coat and stove-pipe hat, whose only duty was to wave a flag by 
day or a lamp by night, has long been superseded by the highly trained “ signalman,” 
who has to pass a strict examination in all the complicated details of block working, 
which requires intelligence and constant attention upon the telegraph instruments and 
signal levers. In this shop the Webb-Thompson electric staff apparatus, now being 
largely adopted in single line working, and which ensures the safe and economical 
transit of trains over such lines, is pointed out to us. 
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Passing’ the large Paint Shop on the left, where the engines receive their final 
before leaving the works, we begin to retrace our steps towards the 
Uld Wor.ks lying in the direction of Crewe Station. We first enter the “ Devi¬ 
ation Works,”—so called owing to the Chester line being here deviated to run 
outside the works, it having formerly run within at that point. At this place car¬ 
pentry, joinery, pattern-making, and wood-working of all descriptions is carried on 
Here are some very wonderful machines, perhaps of even a more interesting 
chcvacter to the non-scientific mind than many of the metal work machines. A ma- 
chme, controlled by one man, seizes hold of a log of wood and then saws, planes, slots, 
drills, adzes, and turns it out a finished buffer plank in almost as short a time as this 
sentence can be written. This machine, called a “ General Joiner,” and many others of 
an equally astonishing character, for planing, sawing, morticing, rabbiting, and labour 
.saving m every way are to be seen on every hand. One very interesting machine makes 
the handles of axes, hammers, and other tools. An iron pattern of the exact size of 
the handle to be made guides a rapidly revolving tool, causing the point of it, as it travels 
along, to descnoe a shape exactly like the iron pattern. This tool brought in contact 
with a revolving piece of wood, cuts it out to precisely the required shape in a few 
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minutes. Another machine performs the astonishing feat of drilling a clean cut square 
hole. 

There is some very interesting machinery in the Saw Mills. A band saw fifty-five 
feet in length of great power has lately been added. This saw is about four inches 
wide, and is capable of cutting through a block of wood six feet thick in an incredibly 
short time. The machinery in the Joiners’ Shop and Saw Mills is all driven from shaft¬ 
ing fixed in the cellars below. This has rather a curious effect, as ordinarily in a shop 
full of machines there is a bewildering maze of belts and innumerable pulleys, whereas 
here the motive power is completely hidden. Underneath the Saw Mills is to be seen 
some of the finest belt driving machinery in the world. The transmission of about 
ninety horse-power from one part of the building to another is effected by an arrange¬ 
ment of large pulleys and belts, these working with the least possible friction and 
doing away with the wear and tear of bevelled cog wheels and other expensive 
machinery. 

We now pass on to the Pattern-Makers’ Shop, where men are engaged making 
patterns for castings. These have to be made with the greatest accuracy, and are put 
together in sections to enable the moulder to draw them out of the sand without in¬ 
juring the shape of their imprint. The size of the pattern has to be so calculated as 
to insure the casting to be of the right dimensions after the metal has shrunk in cool¬ 
ing. There is an immense number of patterns stored away in this shop ready for use 
at any time whenever a casting may be required from any one of them. In the adjoin¬ 
ing Millwrights’ Shop we observe mechanical engineering work in almost every con¬ 
ceivable branch going on : cranes, warehouse machinery, stationary engines, electrical, 
hydraulic, marine, and all kinds of machinery are in course of construction or under 
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repair. Close by is the Testing and Chain-Making Shop, where all kinds of 
chains, samples of steel made in the works, pieces of each boiler plate that is to 
be used, and other material, are subjected to severe tests by hydraulic and other 
machinery to see whether they can satisfactorily stand the stress of work which 
will be put upon them in the particular service for which they are intended. 

Again mounting the friendly “ cab,” we are whisked off to the ‘‘ Old Works,” which 
are entirely devoted to the manufacture and repair of locomotives. We are first 
shown a novel machine, called an ‘‘ electric welder.” By its means pieces of metal are 
joined by fusion together through the heat which is generated at the points of contact 
by an electric current. This enables welds to be made in parts which could not other¬ 
wise be got at without taking the object to pieces ; in fact, many things which are welded 
by it could not be done by any other means ; and as it does its work expeditiously, 
it is an excellent labour-saving machine. Having watched the process, we enter 
the Smithy, in which there are 120 smiths’ hearths, at each of which men are busily 
engaged. Each fire is connected by a tube to a pipe in which a strong current of 
air is compressed by a fan, and in order to obtain a draught to his fire, all the smith 



“lady of the lake.” express engine, seven feet six inch driving wheels. 


has to do is to move a handle which turns on the blast of air from the pipe. Here 
various, principally the smaller, parts of engines are forged. When the Shah of 
Persia visited the works he witnessed in this shop a large forging operation under a 
steam hammer, and the cascade of sparks sent forth by the first blow from the pon¬ 
derous machine falling among the group of spectators so worked upon the feelings 
of his Majesty that he beat a hasty retreat, preferring the request that spectacles of 
a less alarming character should be brought under his notice. 

We now proceed to the Erecting Shop, where engines are in all stages of 
construction. The different parts which have been manufactured in other 
shops all ultimately find their way here, and are put together piece by piece until 
the whole machine is completed. First the frame plates (which are made at the plate 
mills at the steel works) are fixed by temporary cross bars into exactly the same 
position they will occupy when the engine is completed. This is the ground work 
from which the engine is built up. The cylinders and foot-plate are then fixed in 
position, and other work done to complete the skeleton. The boiler, which has already 
been completed and tested at the boiler shop, is then put on, being lifted into position 
by an overhead crane ; after this has been fitted the engine is again lifted by the 
cranes, and the wheels, which are made at the steel works and are usually cast steel, and 
to which the axles and axle-boxes have already been fitted, are run under and the 
engine lowered down on to them. The internal working parts, such as connecting 
rods and intricacies of the valve motion, are then fitted in their proper places, and all 
the internal and external fittings completed. Between the steel boiler plates and the 
outside casing, which is made of plates of thin sheet iron, there is a layer of thick felt, 
which prevents the loss of heat that would take place if the boiler plates were exposed 
to the atmosphere. The engine being finished, it is lifted bodily up clear of all obstruc- 
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tions and carried by the two powerful overhead travelling cranes to the central gang¬ 
way, where It is run out on a pair of rails, got in steam, and sent for atrial trip before 
going to the Paint Shop, from which latter it is sent forth ready to take up its duties 
on the line. The usual time taken in constructing an engine is four weeks ; but, as 
an experiment, one was once built in twenty-five and a half working hours. 

In the Repairing Shops, adjoining the “ new work” Erecting Shop, are veteran heroes 

of the road, minus 
wheels, boilers, 
and internal fit¬ 
tings, stripped so 
as to be very 
much in the same 
state as some of 
the new engines 
we have seen in 
the most embryo 
condition, but 
which in time will 
be turned out re¬ 
novated and im¬ 
proved up to date, 
so as to be able 
to compete with 
their brand new 

KIGHT-WIIEELED SIDE TANK ENGINE. FOUR-WHEEL COUPLED FOUR FEET SIX sistCl'S who are 
INCHES, CYLINDERS SEVENTEEN BY TWENTY INCHP:S. Only juSt Starting 

upon their career. 

These shops are divided into a number of sections, in each of which three 
engines are in course of construction, or under repairs. Each of these sections 
is called a “ pit,” and is under one man, called a “ leading hand,” who has a certain 
number of men under him, and is responsible for the workmanship of the engines 
erected or repaired 
under his super¬ 
vision. Over 

2,000 engines are 
repaired annuall}^ 

In the adjoining 
Wheel Shop the 
wheels and axles 
are turned; and 
here is some of 
the most power¬ 
ful machinery to 
be seen in the 
works. Some of 
the wheel lathes 
are splendid 

pieces of me¬ 
chanism, capable 
of turning wheels 

nearly nine feet special tank engine, six coupled wheels four feet three inches. 
in diameter. One cylinders seventeen by twenty-four inches. 

machine called a 

“roughing lathe” has seven tools all employed at once in taking a rough cut off 
the crank axle, tearing the steel away in huge bites, and making the axle ready 
for the finishing tool. A “ nibbling machine,” with i6o cutting tools, eats its way 
Into the solid forging of a crank, and cuts out the “throw” or inner bend of the 
crank. 

We are next shown the Fitting Shops, which are perhaps kept by our conductor 
as a chef d'ceuvre to finish the round of wonderful sights. To the visitor this is perhaps 
the most marvellous place in Crewe Works. A perfect maze of pulleys, straps, 
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shafting-, revolving wheels, and machinery of every description presents to the 
bewildered spectator a scene which he is never likely to forget. The space permitted 
by this article is too limited to admit of aii}^ detailed description being given of it, 
suffice it to say that machines and appliances of every kind devised by human ingenuity 
crowd upon the eye in all directions. Lathes, emery wheels, grindstones ; planing, 
shaping, slotting, boring and drilling machines are busily working upon all the 
different parts used in making a locomotive. Cylinders, pistons, valves, connecting 
rods, axle boxes, air pumps, slide bars, lubricators, and the numerous pieces of which 
an engine is constructed are here perfected and made ready to be fixed in their proper 
places in the Erecting and Repairing Shops. A very clever machine for cutting in a brass 
plate the name of the engine on which it is to be fixed may be alluded to. The 
required letter sunk in a die is traversed round by a guide, which causes a tool to 
work in exactly the 
same lines in a 
brass plate, cutting 
out the letter in 
an incredibly short 
time with the 
greatest ease to the 
operator. 

One great prin¬ 
ciple with regard 
to engine fittings 
at Crewe is hav¬ 
ing them all made 
to a “ standard.” 

For instance, one 
pattern of “con¬ 
necting rod ” is in¬ 
terchangeable with 
about two thou¬ 
sand engines. The 
enormous saving 
in this system can 
be seen at a 
glance. All such 
fittings are made 

“piece work,” the men becoming very expert at the particular job they are en¬ 
gaged upon. The different articles are thus made in the most expeditious manner 
possible, and are ready to put up in their places without any further fitting. Should 
any particular part of an engine fail at an out-station, a wire to Crewe giving the 
number and letter by which the part is designated, brings a finished article direct from 
the stores by the next train, and the engine can be got to work again with only a few 
hours’ delay. 

We have now reached the end of our tour of inspection, which has of necessity been 
very cursory, and as we stand by the building in which the works’ stores of materials are 
kept we see across the labyrinth of rails to the right the “steam shed,” in which one 
hundred and forty engines are stabled. There an army of “ cleaners” are constantly, night 
and day, engaged in cleaning iron horses coming in after performing their journeys, and 
preparing them for fresh ones. Before us is a bridge stretching across the lines from the 
works to the platform of the station, a distance of several hundred yards ; along the 
bridge and winding in and out of the works, covering a distance of five miles, is a narrow 
gauge line eighteen inches in width on which little engines with appropriate names, as 
“ Tiny,” “ Midget,” &c., run, conveying goods wherever they maybe wanted. 

This review of Crewe Works would be incomplete if I failed to give some par¬ 
ticulars of the various classes of engines made in them. 1 will therefore describe 
them as briefly as I can. The first illustration of a locomotive is one of the type 
called “Bloomer,” an express passenger engine built by Mr. McConnell about the 
year 1847, at the time when the southern section of the line had its head-quarters 
and separate locomotive works at Wolverton, The illustration shows the engine as 
rebuilt at Crewe. This engine did excellent work in its day, but the pattern is now 
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obsolete, having had to give place to modern improvements with the advance of 
engineering development. In bygone years the performances of these engines stood 
second to none. The “ Lady of the Lake,” an engine with single driving wheels, is per¬ 
haps one of the prettiest engines that was ever built The details of its design were 
worked out bv Mr. Webb when in the Crewe Drawing Office under Mr. Ramsbottom. 
It is capable of running at a very high speed, although not heavy enough, and the single 
driving wheels not having a sufficient grip on the rails, to work an ordinary express 
train of the present day. It is nevertheless very useful for light trains, and ran the 
lo A.M. Edinburgh express between London and Crewe, which consisted of only four 
coaches, at the time of the race to Scotland in the summer of 1888. On one of these 
runs the speed maintained from Tring to Bletchley was between seventy-five and 
eighty miles an hour. North of Crewe, however, the train was worked by one of Mr. 
Webb’s coupled engines with 6ft. 6in. driving wheels, of the “Charles Dickens” 
class. These engines have until recently been the standard express engines in 
use. The “Charles Dickens” is now a famous- engine, and well known to every 
habitual traveller between Manchester and London. Since February, 1882, this 



SIX-WHEELED COUPLED EXPRESS GOODS ENGINE. FIVE FEET DRIVING WHEELS. CYLINDERS 
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engine has run daily a double trip between these points, except when, of necessity, 
stopped for repairs, and on the 12th September, 1891, it completed its 2,651st trip, 
having accomplished the extraordinary feat of running 1,000,000 miles in nine years, 
219 days. During this time, in addition to the Manchester and London trips, ninety- 
two other journeys were made ; the total amount of coal consumed by it during the 
period being 12,515 tons. 

The ever-increasing weight of trains, caused by improved carriages, &c., and 
greater speed desired by the public, caused the frequent use of “ pilot ” engines 
—a term used to describe the assistant engine when there are two attached to a 
train. This led Mr. Webb to consider the question of designing more powerful 
engines. He determined upon trying the experiment of applying the “com¬ 
pound ” principle to an express passenger locomotive, with the idea that such an 
engine, properly constructed, would possess many advantages, and prove economical 
in working, in addition to attaining the desired result as regards increased power. 
The principle of a compound engine is this : the exhaust steam from the high 
pressure cylinder instead of passing away direct through the chimney (as is the 
case with an ordinary simple high pressure engine) is conveyed from one cylinder at a 
high pressure into another of larger diameter, where at a lower pressure it is again 
expanded and acts upon the piston and crank of a second pair of driving wheels, and 
made use of to the greatest possible extent before being discharged into the 
atmosphere, thus doing a maximum amount of work at a minimum cost. Mr. 
Webb’s system is an arrangement of three cylinders, two high pressure, acting 
on the rear, or “trailing” wheels, and one low pressure inside cylinder (into 
which the steam passes from the two outside cylinders) driving the middle wheels. 
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The first compound engine built was named “ Experiment,” and the results 
obtained from it, and others of the same pattern, were so satisfactor}-, that this type of 
engine, enlarged and improved in many details, is now recognized as the standard 
London and North-Western express passenger engine. 

The ‘‘Marchioness of Stafford,” a splendid specimen of this class of engine, with 
6ft. driving wheels, was exhibited at the Inventions Exhibition ; it was awarded a gold 
medal, and was an object of much interest. The “ Jeannie Deans,” which was exhibited 
at the last Edinburgh Exhibition, is an engine with 7ft. driving wheels, and represents 
the latest batch of compounds turned out of the works. This class of engine is— 
with the one exception I shall mention directly—the most powerful that has been made 
at Crewe, and the increased size of the driving wheels renders it capable of attaining 
a higher speed than the others. The “Jeannie Deans ” at the present time maybe seen 
any day on the 2 p.m. Scotch express from Euston. This is one of the heaviest 
and fastest trains on the line. It consists frequently of from eighteen to twenty 
vehicles, among which are the heavy dining cars. But the driver, although not dis¬ 
daining a pull up the one in seventy gradient to Camden Town, to obtain a good 



COMPOUND EXPRESS PASSENGER ENGINE, “MARCHIONESS OF STAFFORD.'*’ SIX FEET DRIVING WHEELS. 

SHOWN AT INVENTIONS EXHIBITION. 


start, would scorn the idea of “Jeanie Deans” taking a “pilot,” and he rattles his 
big load away down the country as easily as the “ Lady of the Lake” took her four 
carriages with the Scotch racing train. 

Mr. Webb’s most recent achievement in ‘Compounds is the engine “Greater 
Britain,” which, at this time of writing, has only been out of the shops a fortnight, but 
has already had the honour of conveying Her Majesty from Carlisle to Wolverhamp¬ 
ton, en route from Scotland to Windsor last November. This is perhaps the most 
powerful engine that has ever been built. Although heavier than any other that has 
been made at Crewe, it is so constructed that there is no more than the usual weight 
on any one pair of wheels, and there is therefore no extra strain on the permanent 
way or bridges. This is brought about by the two pairs of driving wheels being placed 
in front of the fire-box, and an additional pair of small wheels, behind the fire-box and 
underneath the foot-plate, having half an inch of side play. The wheels under the 
front, or leading end, are fitted with Mr. Webb’s patent radial axle-box, so that, al¬ 
though of great length, the engine can travel over curves with complete safety. One 
of the chief features is the combustion chamber inside the barrel of the boiler, which 
has the effect of arresting the gases from the fire-box on their way to the chimney, 
causing all the heat developed by them to be made the utmost use of for generating 
steam. This engine has attracted great attention in the engineering world. The Loiv 
don and North-Western engines collectively consume 3,095 tons of coal per day ; and 
seeing that compound engines have been proved in actual working to consume about 
six pounds of coal per mile less than other engines on the same work, and that they 
are daily taking loads without assistance, which any other type of engine would 
require two engines to work, it is evident that their invention and adoption has been 
of material advantage to the London and North-Western Railway Company. 
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The illustration of the “ Herschel ” represents a class of engine originally built by 
Mr. Ramsbottom, which for many years was the most powerful express engine 
owned by the Company. Increased weight and speed of trains, however, rendered 
it not up to modern requirements, and most of the “ 6 feet 6 inch Ramsbottoms,” as 
they were called, have been rebuilt by Mr. Webb, and have now cylinders and boilers 
the same size as the “ Charles Dickens ” pattern. 

The goods engine with six coupled wheels five feet in diameter was designed by 
Mr. Webb. It has cylinders i8 inches in diameter, and is used for running the more 
important through express goods trains. A coal engine, by the same designer, is 
the standard pattern of engine used for working the heavy coal and mineral traffic. 
This engine is capable of working trains on the main line, consisting of forty-five 
loaded coal wagons, the total weight of such a train amounting to over 600 tons. 
The standard type of shunting engine is called a “ Special Tank.” This engine 
carries the water for feeding the boiler in a semi-circular tank fitted round the top of 
the boiler. It is capable of shifting heavy loads, and can be started and stopped very 
quickly—an important qualification with shunting engines. The eight-wheel side tank 



“JKANIE DEANS ” (COMPOUND EXPRESS PASSENGER ENGINE). SEVEN FEET ONE INCH DRIVING WHEELS. 

SHOWN AT EDINBURGH EXHIBITION. 


passenger engine is used for working local passenger trains. It is a very handy 
engine, and can run, with equal facility, in either direction when working trains. It 
is so constructed as to be able to carry a sufficient supply of coal and water for 
a long day’s work. There are two models at Crewe which link the present 
and the past in locomotive building. One is an exact fac-simile of the ‘‘Rocket” 
as it appeared at the Rainhill contest (the “Rocket” now in South Ken¬ 
sington Museum is altered from its original state), the other is a working model 
of the compound engine “ Dreadnought.” The latter, at present in the Victorian 
Exhibition, has appeared at many previous exhibitions, and hundreds of pounds have 
been realized from pennies dropped in the slot, which set it in motion. The money 
collected in this way is always distributed to charities. Whether finality has been 
reached in locomotiv^e development or not is a question time must decide, but judging 
from the leading record which the London and North-Western can show in railway 
history, it may be justly presumed that Crewe Works will still keep in advance of the 
motto “ Never Behind” of the town by being always a step in front of every other 
Railway Company. 

The foil owing items of information show at a glance the great magnitude 
of this commercial undertaking*. Capital, 101,000,000. Revenue per annum, 

1,580,000. Expenditure per annum, ;^6,229,000. Number of persons em¬ 
ployed by Company, 60,000. Number of persons employed in locomotive depart¬ 
ment, 18,000. Miles operated on, 2,700 ; engines owned, 2,620 ; carriages owned, 6,000 ; 
wagons owned, 57,000; carts, 3,500; horses, 3,500; steamships, 20. Passengers 
carried annually, 63,000,000 ; weight of tickets issued annually, 50 tons ; tons of goods 
and minerals carried annually, 37,500,000. Number of stations, 800 ; signal cabin.^:, 
1,500 ; signal levers in use, 32,000 ; signal lamps lighted every night, 17,000. Value of 
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work done at Crewe for various departments,^^650,000; mileage per annum, 61,417,483 ; 
fuel consumed, 1,129,612 tons; water used 8,416,000 tons ; number of special trains 
run—passengers, 56,000 ; goods, 155,000. 

Crewe provides for the whole line. All the 18,000 men in the locomotive department 
are under the locomotive superintendent; of these about 10,000 are drivers, firemen, 
cleaners, and mechanics, at the various steam sheds on the line. These are divided 
between the southern and northern divisions, Crewe being the dividing line. Mr. A. L. 
Mumford is the head of the “ running ” department for the southern, and Mr. G. Whale 



•'GREATER BRITAIN.” EIGHT-WHEELED COMPOUND (EXPRESS PASSENGER) ENGINE, 189I. DRIVING 
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for the northern division ; they are responsible for everything connected with the 
working of trains so far as the locomotive department is concerned, and with Mr 
Earl, the manager ot the works, Mr. Thompson, the signal superintendent, and 
Mr. Adamson, the outdoor superintendent of stationary engines, hydraulic, and 
water works, are the principal assistants to Mr. Webb. There are thirty-five 
steam sheds” on various parts of the lines in which the locomotives are stabled, 
and all their many requirements while in active service attended to. There are also 
repairing shops at Longsight, Carlisle, Rugby, and Willesden ; these all receive the 
material they use from Crewe Works. The iron work for the carriages made at 
Wolverton, and the wagons made at Earlstown, is also made at Crewe. 
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BRAHAN CASTLE. 

By JULIA MARCHIONESS OF TWEEDDALE AND LADY JEUNE. 
With Illustrations by THOMAS RILEY. 

T he traveller from Perth to the north of Scotland passes in that short distance 
through a country with a past more full of romance and stirring incident 
than almost any other part of the kingdom. The Athole country, the Grant territory, 
the homes of the Cummings, Mackintoshes, and Lords Lovat recall incidents and 
characters in Scottish history characteristic of the courage and bravery of those 
stern and courageous people with which their history teems. But while large 
tracts of country represent to those interested in the Scottish past the stage 
on which the wild drama was being enacted, the homes of the men and women 
who were the principal characters in those stirring times are comnaratively un¬ 
known, from the general idea that the roughness and hardness of Scottish life 
left no space for the more refining influences that culture and education had 
brought to bear on English men and women, and that however high the rank and 
position of a Scottish chief, he was, of necessity, more or less, an interesting savage. 
The homes of Buccleuch and Hamilton and other great southern families were of a 
more civilized nature, and their representatives were brought into more general con¬ 
tact with English culture, but north of the Taya complete ignorance existed as to the 
homes and castles of the great Highland chiefs, who were, in reality, in their own 
country, kings with unlimited power. The object of this short paper is to give a 
sketch of an old house, the home and birth-place for g'enerations of one of the most 
powerful of the Highland chiefs, the influence politically of which no longer exists, 
but, as a monument of a past intimately connected with some of the most 
stirring incidents in Highland history, may have an interest on other grounds. Blair 
Castle, the home of the Dukes of Athole, Castle Grant, of the great Earls of Seafield, 
and Beaufort Castle, of the powerful family of Lovat, are the three great historical 
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Highland houses that the traveller passes after leaving Perth. They lie close to the 
old highway to the north, and near the railway, and alter crossing the livei Beaul}, 
with the great mass of mountains to the north, capped by Ben Wyvis, one gets into 
what was long ago the country and stronghold of the Clan Mackenzie. Lying under 
the shadow of Wyvis, and almost hidden among the trees and woods which clothe 
the sides of the route which rises behind Brahan and above the river Conon, stands 
the old square house, flanked by two large towers, which for over two hundred and 
fifty years has been the dwelling-place of the family of Seaforths. 

Brahan Castle was built about the year 1630, by Colin, the first Earl ot Seaforth, in 
deference to the advdce of his guardian, the “ tutor of Kintail, Sir Rodeiick Mac¬ 
kenzie, of Cogiach. 

Lord Seaforth in¬ 
tended to have built 
his castle further 
eastward, nearer 
Dingwall, but “ Sir 
Rory,” who himself 
intended to build 
somewhere in that 
direction, and 

which intention he 
afterwards carried 
out by Castle Leod, 
the home of the 
Earls of Cromartie, 
did not wish to be 
overshadowed by 
so powerful a neigh 
hour as his nephew^ 
who had been a 
most headstrong 
and tiresome ward. 

It was then one of 
the finest and state¬ 
liest houses in 
Scotland, and Lord 
and Lady Seaforth 
divided their time 
between Brahan the golden bed. 

and the Castle of 

Channory, which latter residence was close to the great Abbey of Channory and 
Fortrose, one of the wealthiest and most powerful of the great ecclesiastical houses 
in Scotland. AKhitecturally, Brahan has nothing to be said in its favour. Whatever 
beauty it possessed when it was one of the strongest and most powerful of the old 
Highland castles has disappeared, for when General Wade, who was quartered there 
for some years after the “45,” left it (though the Mackenzie’s chief had gone over 
to the Hanoverian side), it was considered too strong and powerful a place to be left 
untouched, and it was dismantled by order of the English General, and when the 
English army marched southward, along the roads which have immortalized Genera 
Wade’s memory, the winds and rain of heaven were allowed to blow undisturbed 
into the old house, which soon became almost a ruin. ,1-1 

Colin died, leaving no son, and the title and estates passed to his brother, Earl 
George, who left little to be remembered by in the old house, though he occupied one 
of the most important positions in the stirring history of his time, save a fine old 
carved bed known as the “ Golden Bed of Brahan.” It was brought over from Hol¬ 
land by a Colonel Mackenzie, a clansman, one of the many Scotchmen who in those 

days attained distinction bv serving abroad, who intended it as a present to his old 

chief, Earl Colin, but on Colonel Mackenzie’s arriving at Brahan he found that Earl 
Colin was dead, and presented it to his successor, Earl George. The old hangings 
of the “rich and sumptuous bed,” to quote the old deed of gift, “ were on a sea-green 
coloured velvet furniture, and were given bv Colonel D. Mackenzie, who was sometime 
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in the service of the Earl of Seaforth, but afterwards went abroad and served with dis¬ 
tinction in the wars in Moscow and Flanders. There having by his merit and valour 
run through the inferior degrees of honour, he at length attained that of a Colonel 
of a Regiment of Foot, and married the daughter of the Count de Bredrod in Flanders, 
a descendant of the noble house of Nassau.” When the house was dismantled the 
bed seems to have been so carefully packed up and put away, that though the 
tradition remained of the “Golden Bed ” it was treated as one of the fables of the 
family. Thirty years ago, in making some improvements in the stable, a gigantic case 

was discovered, in 
which, on being 
opened, was found 
the Golden Bed and 
a few threads of the 
hangings of which 
all the glory was 
departed, but which 
are still preserved 
as a specimen 
of their pristine 
beauty. 

A flight of stone 
steps leads up to 
the front door, and 
turning to the left 
lies the library, a 
long, low room, 
panelled with dark 
pine and a fine 
ceiling of which 
only the old oak 
rafters remain. The 
room was originally 
part of the old hall 
of the Castle which 
had been divided. 
A picture of Rizzio 
and Darnley, given 
to Kenneth Mac¬ 
kenzie, first Baron 
of Kintail, hangs 
on the left as you 
enter the room, 
both having been 
given to him by 
Queen Mary,whose 
Chamberlain he 
was ; and a small 
plan of the battle¬ 
field of Glensheil 
hangs as a pendant, 
showing the dispo- 

A CORNER OF THE LIBRARY. Sltioil of the forceS 

commanded by 

Lord Seaforth in 1716, 3-,000 men of which were raised off" his own property. The map 
is evidently drawn by some one with Hanov’erian sympathies. The order signed 
‘‘Seafort,” and dated Inverness, 20th of October, 1715, to Ronald MacDonald, hangs 
close by, telling him to “ march instantly with 200 men westward towards Lochness 
and drive here with you all the oxen and cowes fitt for provisiones, as alsoe what 
meall you can find upon such horses as falls in your way, and such of the 
owners as are loyale subjects shall be satisfy’d according* to the true valoure of 
what shall be brought from them, faill not to execute this with all expedition as you 
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shall be answerable,” an order which Ronald no doubt faithfully carried out. It is in 
the Library that perhaps the dearest and inost precious traditions of the house ling'er, 
for in that room Charles Edward dined and sat when he paid his visit to Lord and Lady 
Fortrose on the longf and weary journey to the west after the defeat at Culloden. A 
room in the West Tower, the “Duke of Gordon’s Room,” so called because it was 
always used by the last Duke of that name when on a visit, is the room in which the 
Prince slept, but the most authentic account of his visit is best given in the words ot 
Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, who was told the story by “ Long Peggy,” a member of the 
Lentran family, a neighbour and a keen Jacobite, who saw the Prince while in the 



Castle. 

Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie says : 


■ Lon£^ Pe^gfv ’ was one of those admitted to a 


sio'ht throui^h the drawinef-room door of Prince Charlie when he visited at this Castle 


THE DRAWING-ROOM. 


but Lord Fortrose having suffered in the cause with his father William, fifth Earl of 
Seaforth (forfeited in 1715) prudently withdrew to Kintail. Long Peggy begged of 
Lady Fortrose the Coft'ee Cup that the Prince used, and never allowed it to be rinsed 
out, and she also begged of my mother, who became Lady of Brahan in 1784, an old 
green velvet cushion on which the Prince rested his foot while conversing with Lady 
Fortrose, both of which were buried with her.” Lord Seaforth, Lady h ortrose s 
father-in-law, retired on hearing of the Prince’s arrival in the Highlands, to his west 
coast properties, where it is said, accompanied by the “ Minister,” a friend and sym¬ 
pathizer, he remained until the battle ot Culloden finally annihilated the hopes of the 
Stuarts. The hall and dining-room of the Castle are the two finest rooms, the former 
with some fine tapestry and interesting pictures, one by Sir Joshua Reynolds ot 
Mrs. Keith Stewart, a sweet little maiden in a white frock, which she hcfids up 
full of roses, a wreath of the same encircling her dainty head ; Earl Colin and h rancis. 
Lord Seaforth, the first and last of the ennobled ancestors of the house, gaze on each 
other across the hall, and a picture of Mrs. Stewart Mackenzie, the heiress of the 
last Lord Seaforth, the friend and devoted correspondent of Sir Walter Scott, the 
“gentle dame” of his lament at the fulfilment of the doom of the Seaforths, hangs 
by her father. 

The dining-room, long and wide, built over a hundred years ago and only just fin- 
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ished, contains the great historic picture by West, of the tradition of the origin of 
the family of Seaforth. The faces are portraits of Francis, Lord Seaforth, and members 
of the MacRae families of Kintail, who claim a descent as ancient as their chief. 
Alexander 11 . granted Colin FitzGerald, who saved his life out hunting, as much land 
as he could find in the shape of a stag’s head in Kintail, and they were the “ gift lands ” 
so inextricably entwined with the fortunes and history of the Seaforth family. To the 
left of the picture hangs Isabella, Countess of Seaforth, the destroyer of Kenneth Og, 
the Wizard of the North, whose revenge for his cruel death brought such disaster on 
the house of Seaforth. Below her hangs the picture of her husband, Kenneth, second 
Earl, whose handsome face betrays the fatal weakness which led him into the position 
where Kenneth Og told his haughty wife that he had found others, whose charms 
were more potent than hers, and truth to tell Isabella is not an attractive lady. 
Opposite to her hangs a full-length portrait of the unhappy Mary Queen of Scots, 
and given by her to her faithful servant, Kenneth, Lord Kintail. As a pendant 
to Queen Mary is the picture of a pale-faced, sad-looking lady, in widow’s weeds, 
so white and forlorn that one sees no resemblance to her in the picture hanging 
opposite of the happy, smiling, girlish peeress, in her robes ; the Eastern page¬ 
boy holding her coronet. Somehow sorrow seems more in keeping on the face 
ot Lady Frances Herbert, daughter of the attainted Earl of Powis, mother of 
the forfeited and attainted Earl of Seaforth, and sister of Winnifred Herbert, the brave 
and beautiful Lady Nithsdale, than any joy or hope, for the long tale of family mis- 
tortune dates from the time when, in common with so many of their countrymen, the 
Seaforths threw in their lot with the ill-fated House of Stuart. The colleague of Mar, 
and one of the leaders of the Jacobite forces, her son William, fifth Earl, defeated the 
Earl of Sutherland at Bonar Bridge, and then collecting all the men of the clan that 
he could rally, marched southwards to Sherriffmuir, where over 3,000 Seaforth men 
were engaged. The attainder and forfeiture of nearly all the Highland estates and 
titles soon followed, and Seaforth followed his sovereign. King James VIIL, into exile, 
at St. Germain, where, in company with his kinsman. Lord Powis, who had been created 
a Duke by the fugitive King, he received the empty honour of a Marquisate. Two 
years later, when the declaration of the war with Spain raised the hopes of the Jaco¬ 
bites, Seaforth again returned, and landing at Kintail, joined Lords Tullebardine, 
Marischal, and others, and fought a determined and bloody battle at Glensheil, where 
Seaforth was wounded. It was the last flicker of the candle, for the Highlanders 
were forced to surrender, and Lord Seaforth returned to France never to return to 
Scotland. 

General Wade and a strong garrison were put into Brahan Castle, and the clan were 
called on to lay down their arms in the court-yard of the old house, where they had 
rallied so often round the standard of their King. The Mackenzies obeyed, making, 
however, the stipulation that they were to surrender their arms only to the English 
troops, and not to those of the Highland companies who had taken up arms against 
the Prince. General Wade’s report gives an impressive account of the surrender, 
which was very incomplete, for soon after the Government encountered the 
greatest difficulty in collecting the rents of the Seaforth property in Kintail, and which, 
after a few ineffectual attempts, owing to the bravery and devotion of Donald Murchison, 
Lord Seaforth’s factor, they were obliged to relinqqish. 

Brahan for many years remained uninhabited and uncared-for, though one historic 
event took place beside its walls. In 1778 the Earl of Seaforth, who had been created 
an Irish Peer by George III., raised a regiment of 1,130 men, five hundred being his 
own vassals, and the remainder from among the neighbouring families of Mackenzie, 
the MacRaes of Kintail, the subject clan of Mackenzie rallying in large numbers to 
the call of their chief. In 1793 successor again raised a regiment for the service 
of the King, and the notice calling on his men to rise and enlist, promising them “ high 
bounties and soldier-like entertainment, and that they will not be drafted into other 
regiments,” and winding up with the words “ Now for a go at the Mounseers, my 
boys,” still hangs in a room in the Castle. 

To the right of the steps at the entrance is a small door, which leads to the cellars 
over the dungeons of the old fortress, in one of which the ill-fated Montrose spent 
some weary days on his way to Edinburgh, after his capture in Assynt. How strange 
the irony of fate to find himself a prisoner in the house of one of his greatest friends 
and comrades, who, like himself, had fought for both King and Covenant, but who 
had escaped the cruel fate in store for him. 
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The panorama of the distant blue hills to the south, -lowing with the deep rich 
purple of the heather, forms a fitting frame to the greensward stret^chmg down to the 
River Conon and the walk along its banks. The grim Scotch firs, which seem to 
restrain the rushing torrent, and the mass of rhododendrons, which grow beneath their 
shadow, grow along the walk laid out by the “ Little Countess, trances Herbert, in 
imitation of the river walk of her old home at Powis Castle, and only terminate when 
the broad breast ot the 
river opens out and the 
Rock of Brahan and the 
distant hills cast deep 
shadows on its still 
bosom. Into one of the 
deep pools of the river 
tradition says the jewels 
and plate of the family 
were thrown during the 
Rebellion, and among 
them a golden kettle ot 
great value, which has 
given its name to the 
spot. The island holds 
the ruins of an old chapel, 
now buried under the 
decay of ages, and the 
stillness and loneliness is 
intensified in the darkness 
caused by the thick limes 
which fringe the banks 
and throw their deep 
shadows over the silent 
waters. 

A large circle of beech 
trees close to the Castle 
marks the spot on which 
once stood a circle ot 
large upstanding stones, 
probably the remains of 
the ancient worship of the 
country, but which have 
now disappeared, owing 
to the zeal of an improving 
factor, who, during the 
absence of Lord Seaforth 
in Barbados, broke them 
up to make roads. The 
garden, lying on a sunny 
slope to the south, 
stretches away below the 
Rock of Brahan, a large 
mass of conglomerate 
rock four miles in length, 
behind whose shadow lies 

the Loch of Ussie, which the river walk. 


owes its existence, so runs i r i . 

the tradition, to the magic stone thrown into the small well, which , 

there, by the wizard Coineach, when pursued by the revengefu Countess of Seaforth 
after he had foretold the doom of her house. On the stone falhng into the 
waters gushed out with enormous rapidity, flooding the surrounding 

the lake under whose waters lie the charm which will some day give the same gitts 
to the finder as those possessed by its ill-starred owner. . , 

A little to the left of the lake is a high rocky slope, at the foot of which not man\ 
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years ago stood eight curiously shaped stones, now unfortunately removed, or broken, 
known as “ Brodie’s Grave.” The tradition is that in the good old times the laird of 
Brodie, the head of a clan in Nairnshire (who were allies of the chiefs of the Mac¬ 
kenzies), and his seven sons, were on returning from a visit to his friend, informed that 
the MacDonalds—a powerful and warlike clan—were marching on Seaforth to attack 
him. Without waiting for rest or food, Brodie instantly returned to the assistance of 
Seaforth, and found him engaged in a fierce encounter at the foot of the rock, in which 
Brodie and his seven sons were slain, and at the end of the day were all buried on the 
field of battle. The spot and the last resting-place of the gallant allies of the Mac¬ 
kenzies and their followers is still shown with great delight by the poor people who 
reside on the hillside. 

The legends connected with the life of Coineach still linger all around the district, 
and are inextricably associated with Brahan and its neighbourhood. The fulfilment of 
his prophecy regarding the Seaforth family in the person of the last Lord Seaforth, the 
deaf and dumb Seaforth, who with his three bonnie sons was to be the last male of his 
race, and “ the dark-eyed woman from the East, with snow on her coif, who was to 
be the last Mackenzie,” is too long a story and too well known to need more than a 
passing mention here. The prophecy was well known and believed long before its 
fulfilment, and Sir Walter Scott, one of the oldest friends of the family, mentions its 
existence in a letter to Lockhart some time before it was accomplished. Such coin¬ 
cidences and the glamour and mystery connected with the superstitious belief of the 
Highlanders, give a poetry and reality to the traditions which linger about the old 
house, and which, in spite of all the materializing influences of modern days, will 
there, as in common with many other Scotch families, survive the destruction of many 
other more apparently stable things. 



DRAWN BY T. ERAT HARRISON. 










MRS. HUMPHRY WARD. 



N observer of manners called upon to name to-day the two things 
that make it most completely different from yesterday (by which 
I mean a tolerably recent past) might easily be conceived to 
mention in the first place the immensely greater conspicuity 
of the novel and in the second the immensely greater con¬ 
spicuity of the attitude of women. He might perhaps be sup¬ 
posed even to go on to add that the attitude of women 
is the novel, in England and America, and that these signs of 
the times have therefore a practical unity. The union is lepre- 
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sented at any rate in the high distinction of Mrs. Humphry Ward, who is at once the 
author of the work of fiction that has in our hour been most widely circulated, and the 
most striking example of the unprecedented kind of attention which the feminine niind 
is now at liberty to excite. Her position is one which certainly ought to soothe a 
myriad discontents, to show the superfluity of innumerable agitations. No agitation, 
on the platform or in the newspaper, no demand for a political^ revolution, evei 
achieved anything like the publicity or roused anything like the emotion of the earnest 
attempt of this quiet English lady to tell an interesting story, to present an irn^agmary 
case, liobei't iEls7nere^ in the course of a few weeks, put her name in the mouths ot the 
immeasurable English-reading multitude. The book was not merely an extraordinarily 
successful novel ; it was, as reflected in contemporary conversation, a momentous 

public event. ^ . , . , . . , -y 

No example could be more interesting ot the way in which women, attei pievailing 
for so many ages in our private history, have begun to be unchallenged contributors 
to our public. Very surely and not at all slowly the effective feminine voice makes 
its ingenious hum the very ground-tone ot the uproar in which the conditions ot its 
interference are discussed. So many presumptions against this interference have 
fallen to the ground, that it is difficult to say which of them practically remain. In 
England to-day, and in the United States, no one thinks of asking whether or no 
a book be by a woman, so completely has the tradition ot the difference of dignity 
between the sorts been lost. In France the tradition flourishes, but literature m 
France has a different nerspectiVe and another air. Among ourselves, 1 hasten to 
add, and without in the least undertaking to go into the question of the gam to 
literature of the change, the position achieved by the sex formerly overshadowed 
has been a well-fought battle, in which that sex has again^ and again returned to the 
charge. In other words, if women take up (in fiction for instance) an equal room in 
the public eye, it is because they have been remarkably clever. They have carried the 
defences line by line, and they may justly pretend that they have at last made the 
English novel speak their language. The history ot this achievement will not be 
completely written, of course, unless a chapter be devoted to the resistance of the 
men. It would probably then come out that there was a possible form ot lesistance 
of the value of which the men were unconscious —a fact that indeed only proves their 

predestined weakness. ^ ^ ^ .. 

This weakness finds itself confronted with the circumstance that the most seriou... 
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the most deliberate and most comprehensive attempt made in England, in this later 
time, to hold the mirror of prose fiction up to life has not been made by one of the 
hitherto happier gentry. There may have been works, in this line, of greater genius, 


MARY AUGUSTA WARD (MRS. HUMPHRY WARD). ENGRAVED BY W. BISCOMBE GARDNER AFTER A 

PICTURE BY JULIAN STORY. 

of a spirit more instinctive and inevitable, but I am at a loss to name one of an 
intenser intellectual purpose. It is impossible to read Robert Elsme 7 'e without feeling 
it to be an exceedingly matured conception, and it is difficult to attach the idea ot 
conception at all to most of the other novels of the hour ; so almost invariably do 
they seem to have come into the world only at the hour’s notice, with no pre-natal 
history to speak of. Remarkably interesting* is the lig'ht that Mrs. Ward’s celebrated 
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study throws upon the expectations we are henceforth entitled to form of the critical 
faculty in women. The whole complicated picture is a slow, expansive evocation, 
bathed in the air of reflection, infinitely thought out and constructed, not a flash of 
perception nor an arrested impression. It suggests the image of a large, slow- 
moving, slightly old-fashioned ship, buoyant enough and well out of water, but with 
a close-packed cargo in every inch of stowage-room. One feels that the author has 
set afloat in it a complete treasure of intellectual and moral experience, the memory 
of all her contacts and phases, all her speculations and studies. 

Of the ground covered by this broad-based story the largest part, I scarcely need 
mention, is the ground of religion, the ground on which it is reputed to be most easy 
to create a reverberation in the Anglo-Saxon world. “Easy,” here is evidently 
easily said, and it must be noted that the greatest reverberation has been the product of 
the greatest talent. It is difficult to associate Robert Elsinere with any effect cheaply 
produced. The habit of theological inquiry (if indeed the term inquiry may be applied 
to that which partakes of the nature rather of answer than of question) has long 
been rooted in the English-speaking race ; but Mrs. Ward’s novel would not have had 
so great a fortune had she not wrought into it other bribes than this. She gave it, 
indeed, the general quality of charm, and she accomplished the feat, unique, so far as I 
remember, in the long and usually dreary annals of the novel with a purpose, of carrying 
out her purpose without spoiling her novel. The charm that was so much wind in the 
sails of her book was a combination of many things, but it was an element in which 
culture—using the term in its largest sense—had perhaps most to say. Knowledge, 
curiosity, acuteness, a critical faculty remarkable in itself and very highly trained, the 
direct observation of life and the study of history, strike the reader of Robert Elsmere 
—rich and representative as it is—as so many strong savours in a fine moral ripeness, 
a genial much-seeing wisdom. Life, for Mrs. Humphry Ward, as the subject of a 
large canvas, means predominantly the life of the thinking, the life of the sentient 
creature, whose chronicler, at the present hour, so little is he in fashion, it has been 
almost an originality on her part to become. The novelist is often reminded that he 
must put before us an action ; but it is, after all, a question of terms. There are 
actions and actions, and Mrs. Ward was capable of recognizing possibilities of 
palpitation without number in that of her hero’s passionate conscience, that of his 
restless faith. Just so in her admirable appreciation of the strange and fascinating 
Amiel, she found in his throbbing stillness a quantity of life that she would not have 
found in a snapping of pistols. 

This attitude is full of further assurance ; it gives us a grateful faith in the 
independence of view of the new work which she is believed lately to have brought 
to completion, and as to which the most absorbed of her former readers will wish her 
no diminution of the skill that excited on behalf of adventurers and situations 
essentially spiritual, the suspense and curiosity that they had supposed themselves 
to reserve for mysteries and solutions on quite another plane. There are several 
considerations that make Mrs. Ward’s next study of acute contemporary states 
as impatiently awaited as the birth of an heir to great possessions ; but not the 
least of them is the supreme example its fortune, be it greater or smaller, will offer- of 
the spell wrought to-day by the wonderful art of fiction. Could there be a greater 
proof at the same time of that silent conquest that I began by speaking of, the way in 
which, pen in hand, the accomplished sedentary woman has come to represent, with 
an authority widely recognized, the multitudinous, much-entangled human scene ? I 
must in conscience add that it has not yet often been given to her to do so with the 
number of sorts of distinction, the educated insight, the comprehensive ardour of 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 

H. J, 
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HOW PIANOS ARE MADE. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. 

With Illustrations by W. H. MARGETSON. 

VAST wood-yard that mounts up, tier upon tier of 
baulk and plank into the clouds, and is met there 
by what one might call an aerial repetition of itself; 
for on the roofs of a series of buildings several tall 
stories high in the heart of Kentish Town Messrs. 
John Brinsmead and Sons have constructed a further 
store of woods, not “all a-blowing, all a-growing ” 
but all “a-drying,” until such time as they may be 
fit to share in the mechanism of the most popular 
instrument of the century, the pianoforte. Making 
a tour of the works we begin with a stroll through 
symmetrical piles of timber packed close and in 
order upon the firm earth, and afterwards ascend by 
elevator or stairway to the storage on the roofs. 
Here the timber stacks rise high above us just as 
they did in the yard. We might fancy ourselves still on the level ground but 
for certain glimpses of a busy world below us, with its street traffic of ’bus and 
waggon, its rush of railway trains, and all the miscellaneous life of a great 
city. Each plank is separately wedged, free from touch of its fellow, so that 
the wind may circulate through the great stacks as it circulated through their 
branches when they rustled in the breezes of their native hills and valleys. They 
have been brought from all parts of the world, these drying timbers on this 
Kentish Town roof. Here are oaks from English woods ; Kawri pines from 
New Zealand forests; cedars from the Philippine Islands; mahogany, spruce, 
black walnut, beech and other woods from other lands ; the United States supplying 
several varieties, notably a beautiful white timber known as “ American poplar.” 
This is what our guide c^lls “ a very grateful wood under treatment,” possessing 
besides a certain freedom of response to the planer and the carver all the vibrating 
power that belongs to most of the hard, close-grained trees. Before any of these 
woods, however excellent their quality, are ready for their ultimate destiny in the 
factory, they must be from three to five years old, not simply dating from the time 
they fell before the woodman’s axe, but from the day their journeys over land and sea 
ended in the Grafton Road, London, where they enter the Kentish Town piano factory. 
In some cases the woods are not used for eight years after they are unloaded here. 
They have all to undergo that system of drying that may be said to be without 
system, since it is the primitive method of drying by the simple aid of nature. The 
timbers are exposed to the air, in all weathers, hot or cold, in rain and tempest. Now 
and then the wind makes frantic efforts to remove them into the adjacent roadways, 
but they are moored to their high-in-the-air quarters with iron bonds. “ Whistle 
the wind never so fiercely ” through their avenues and airways they stand firm and 
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reach- for the day -when they are carried indoors to undergo a year of probation 
in a 'moderate atmosphere of artificial heat. By this time the sap is dried up -within 
them. There has been no steaming and forcing of the sap away from the fibre which 
it nourishes as it dries ; it has been amalgamated with the wood, closed up and 
imprisoned dry and resinous, so that when the musical wire of the piano is struck the 
dried and resinous sap, broken up into infinitesimal particles, acts like so man)^ tiny notes 
that sing among the fibres of the wood and help to give tone to the instrument. The 
handicraftsman when he manipulates the woods that come to him thus prepared -will 
make them all take part in the general chorus ; the pinewoods shall by and by sing 
as finely in the genial atmosphere of the factory as they sang to the tempest when they 
tossed their lofty heads in the northern winds of their mountain homes ; the Italian 
walnut-wood shall be clear and ringing in the timbre of the new choir ; and the 
Philippine cedars shall i-nur- 
mur their love-songs as 
sweetly as when they whis¬ 
pered them to dusky beauties 
in the sunlands of eastern 
seas. 

Over four hundred tons of 
choice selected timber are 
stacked on these roofs, frown¬ 
ing over the adjacent buildings 
like some feudal castle of old. 

The tale of quantity is con¬ 
tinued in yards and inner 
rooms. Timber here, there, 
and everywhere, and always 
numbered. Because it is in 
masses, stacked on all sides, 
it is by no means an unknown 
quantity. Each parcel bears 
its ticket; each plank and 
baulk has its history. Cor¬ 
responding numbers identify 
every scrap to the smallest 
stave in the books of the firm. 

No proud bit of timber from 
some grand domain need fear 
that it will be mixed up un¬ 
recognized amidst the vaga¬ 
bond pines and beeches of a 
foreign shore. And by the 
way this system of check is a 
notable feature of the com¬ 
mercial management of the 
factory. Every detail of la¬ 
bour, skilled or unskilled, is recorded. In the multifarious operations of each 
shop there is no chance of a man scamping his work if he would. His hand is always 
visible. The eyes of numbers and records are always upon him. He and what he 
has done are duly registered. They belong to the history of the house. Ten years 
hence the work he is doing to-day might be challenged ; or the labour of ten 
years back might be brought up for or against him. The foreman has^ only to turn to 
the books to learn at once who made or fitted any one particular piece of work in 
any one particular piano selected from the thousands that have gone out to all parts 
of the world. 

While we are on the ground-floor we pass through the japanning room, where the 
Iron frames are enamelled and polished. One notices here, as one noticed later, that a 
good deal of what is called “ elbow grease ” is used in the making of a piano ; it is 
not by any means all the work of machinery this business ; the hand is a great factor, 
and the japanner is not the least important of the labourers who help to finish the good 
work of the more skilled artisan. While we are on the ground-floor of the famous 
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factory we also make the acquaintance of the eng-ine-house to find that the universal 
servant, steam, after it has done with the piston-rod and the fly-wheel, goes off in 
many pipes all over the works supplying heat and vapour for various purposes, 
steaming wood that has to be bent into various circular shapes, boiling* glue, and 
providing the supple quality that walnut veneer must possess before it can be dealt 
with as a decorator and a strengthener of other first-class timbers. On this same 
ground-floor we are introduced into one of the most interesting of the many shops in a 
notable establishment. It is called the “The saw-mill.” A pleasant perfume of saw¬ 
dust and shavings and a genial warmth meet us here, in contrast with the cold 
wind we left outside blowing upon the dry woods. In the saw-mill all is geniality. 
Even the humming whirr of the circular cutters is agreeable. It is full of a fascinating 
variety of mechanical music. There is the small insidious ribbon-saw with its sharp 
falsetto note ; the tenor-like tones of the minor circular-saw ; the baritone of the 
eccentric ; and the deep bass of the planer that is grouting its way through the 
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hardest of seasoned beech. And all the while the little heaps of sawdust and 
shavings increase, and the piles of straight timbers and square blocks are changed into 
curious shapes which we shall meet later in the day as they pass through their strange 
evolutions before losing their identities in the completed pianos, upright and grand, 
for the cottage and the palace. Everything that a saw or a planer or a boring, 
polishing or refining machine can do is done in this shop. One of the saws is called 
“ the drunkard.” “Why?” we asked. “Because it wobbles and rolls,” was the 
reply, and it was true indeed ; but the strange many-toothed disc wobbled and rolled 
to some purpose, its eccentric setting giving it an enormous power and an action as 
true as the most sober of the many seriously sober-looking implements around it. 
There was a planer close by which made four thousand revolutions in a minute. 
Moreover it planed four sides of an object at once, and ran through material at the 
rate of fifteen feet a minute. 

Adjoining the saw-mill is the veneer store-room. Here are layers of walnut and 
other veneers that have the appearance of dressed skins ready for the bookbinder. 
Many of them are quite as costly as the most choice preparations for the binder’s art. 
The veneer used for the higher decorative work in cabinet-making and piano cases is 
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made from the great burrs or warts that are seen on old misshapen trees. Falstaff 
boasted of turning diseases to commodities ; that is what the cabinet-maker does 
with trees that are knotted with abnormal growths ; and very costly commodities they 
are. When a sufficiently large burr is found it is cut away and shaved by a wonder¬ 
fully ingenious and powerful razor into sheets about double the thickness of ordinary 
cardboard. The ebullition of the sap that has been going on for many years produces 
that beautiful floral-like figure which you see in the finest piano cases. The sheets of 
wood are of exquisite colour, rich in browns and fascinating in varied tones of smoky¬ 
looking greys, the figures curiously matching each other as the knife shaves down to 
the tree itself. At first the veneers are brittle, but softened with water and a slight 
mixture of glue they become as pliable as leather and in many respects as strong. 
The fibre running in every kind of eccentric, way gives exceptionally great binding 
strength, so that 
when it is amalga¬ 
mated with other 
wood the combina¬ 
tion is strong as 
iron. Veneering in 
the old days, when 
it was difficult to 
obtain mahoganies 
and other expen¬ 
sive timber, was 
more or less of a 
disguise ; but to¬ 
day it is adopted 
for decorative pur¬ 
poses, and so com¬ 
plete is the modern 
method that the 
veneer practically 
becomes part and 
parcel of the under¬ 
lying wood. At the same time one notices that as a rule the cases of pianos made 
for sea and tropical countries are constructed of solid unveneered timber, and 
in some instances bound with brass. For these as indeed for all instruments 
the new method of tuning and the check-repeater action are a special boon. 
A child can manipulate the tuning-key in vogue here. The wrest-plank and bearings 
are of solid iron instead of wood, and the tuning-pins are at the top of the wrest- 
plank in a direct line with the strings instead of at right angles with them. 
The tuning is effected by means of a simple nut and screw that can be turned with 
ease by the thumb and finger alone. What an improvement this is on the old peg- 
system any one not an expert who has ever tried to tune a piano or connect a single 
string can well understand ; while the professional tuner now gets through his work 
in half the old time, and fifty per cent, more efficiently. This is only one of the many 
improvements the piano has undergone at the hands of Brinsmead and Sons, 
an elevator on this ground floor (which we have found it so difficult to leave) is waiting 
for us, and we ascend to the highest shop in the buildings, whence we shall descend 
shop by shop concurrently with the creation of a piano, until we arrive at “the 
chamber of horrors,” where we propose to write “ Finis upon these brief 
descriptive notes. 

“ What is the chamber of horrors ? ” All in good time, vies amis. Meanwhile we 
have arrived upon the first floor of the shops next the roof. Here the backs of the 
pianos are mostly being put together. Many of the pieces of wood which we observed 
in the sawmill in course of manipulation for backs and cases are here in the hands of 
workmen who know their use in building up the instrument which so far as 
construction goes may be said to have its beginnings in this room. Referring back 
for a moment to the registration of woods and work it may be mentioned that every 
part of the piano made by hand or by machinery is similarly numbered for identi¬ 
fication, and stored in careful order ; so that a workman need never inquire for his 
materials ; they are collected and placed with care and precision, very much on the 
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plan no doubt adopted by one of the great watch factories, where every part of a watch 
is stored in its separate box, so that a man has only to pick up the several parts and 
put them together ; and in case you make a break you have only to mention the wheel 
or what not and write to the factory for a new one ; but this is too mechanical an 
arrangement for a piano factory though the principle is an excellent one. Skilled 
judgment, deft fingers, good taste, and a cultivated imagination—all have their calls 
and uses in the manufacture of a piano. 

In the adjoining shop we come upon the sounding boards. The bridges are being 

adjusted, the pins 
driven in ; and here for 
the first time we get 
a tone as of music, not 
what a fastidious per¬ 
son would call music, 
it is only the twanging 
of strings, but it is the 
sound we have been 
expecting ; it may be 
called the key-note of 
this paper. There is not 
only a skeleton piano 
in every cupboard at 
Brinsmead’s but in 
every shop. So perfect 
is the modern iron 
I construction of the 
I piano that add a key- 
• board, the so-called 
i skeleton is playable. 
One might take it 
home and use it with¬ 
out a case. It is simply 
a piano undressed ; as 
we wander from shop 
to shop we find it 
everywhere not always 
finished but often 
simply waiting to be 
clothed. Here in this 
shop, where we hear 
the first sound of 
music, they arc 
stringing and tuning 
the skeletons. Most 
of the wires are steel, 
plated with copper; 
others are copper- 
plated with a new kind 

STRENGTHENING A SOUNDING BOARD, USING GOBARS. of whitC mCtal. The 

united tension of the 

strain of the strings on the iron frame of a piano is about twenty-two tons. 
What strikes one in watching the workmen is the careful and minute attention 
to detail. Patience is a special virtue in this piano factory. Wood is continually 
being wrestled with and controlled. The sounding board receives formidable 
attention and requires it. It is always being held down as it were. Passing a flight 
lower in our gradual descent to terra firina for example, we come upon several 
curious arrangements, that look like collections of the unstrung bows of ancient 
archers. They are bent between a false roof, and what turns out to be a sounding 
board, bringing upon every square foot of it a level pressure. They represent 
at least a force of twelve tons upon the board. Readers of the life of Mozart will 
recall his commendations of Stein, one of the early makers of pianos who “ guarantees 
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the solidity of the sounding-board” said the famous composer, “for when he has 
finished one he exposes it to the air, the sun, the rain, the snow, in a word to the 
inclemency of the weather until it cracks ; then by means of tongues which he fixes 
solidly with glue he fills up the cracks. When a sounding board is thus prepared one 
may be sure that no accident will happen to it.” The sounding boards in the 
Kentish Town factory undergo, as we have seen, not only years of the natural preparation 
that Stein thought necessary, but the wood is so manipulated that there is no chance 
of crack or flaw, and wherever glue is used even in the casing of the piano it is 
subjected to such 
pressure that every 
particle that has 
not penetrated into 
the natural pores of 
the wood is forced 
out ; and the glue 
itself is of the most 
refined character, 

“ far sweeter and 
even more whole¬ 
some if you ate it 
than much of the 
gelatine that is 
made into confec¬ 
tionery,” remarks 
our guide. Wher¬ 
ever we found glue 
in use it was notice¬ 
able that there was 
no unpleasant 
smell ; indeed one 
of the notable remi¬ 
niscences of the 
factory is its agree¬ 
able atmosphere of 
clean woody per¬ 
fume. We are 
pausing to make 
these few' observa¬ 
tions in what is 
called “the grand 
sounding - board 
shop,” and here are 
more skeletons, but 
most of them are 
now in the hands 
of expert w^ork- 

men, who are fitting them with their outer garments of wood or tuning those 
which are leady to pass into their next stage of evolution. These instruments are 
here practically undergoing their first tuning at the hands of apprentices who give the 
strings their first indications of correct scale. A piano is tuned by nine or ten different 
tuners befoie it ^oes to its final operator and it begins considerably above concert- 
pitch. A deck piano for a great steamship company was being finished here and 
another undergoing repair. The latter had been tw'o or three voyages to the East with¬ 
out requiring to be tuned. It had now come home to be overhauled. If its musical 
speech were intelligent and intelligible language what stories it could tell, what social 
romances of the sea, what sentimental episodes,what strange reminiscences ! 

Another flight of stairs in our downw'ard passage brings us to “ the grand fitting 
shop. ^ We enter it literally through a tunnel of g'rand pianos. Here the last touches 
are given to skeletons, and in some instances to the instruments in all their glory of 
decoration and polish. Here are two pianos the cases of which have been designed 
by Caldecott, fine examples of massive w'ork relieved by a deft and striking border of 
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superb carving. They are destined for the music-rooms of two new ocean steamers. 
The case of a Brinsmead grand is in one piece of bent wood, cut into different 
thicknesses, a very remarkable example of what can be done with the hardest timber 
through the persuasive powers of heat, glue, and machinery. On this floor of far- 
reaching shops are several cases undergoing a final screw and cramp pressure, the 
last piece of coercion to which it is necessary to subject the beautifully rounded 
structure. Each enveloping* case in the cramp and screw embrace is a finely wrought 

piece of American 
walnut, the most 
popular wood at 
present for pianos, 
and largely used 
for furniture of all 
kinds. It was Gil¬ 
bert Scott who 
gave the first im¬ 
petus to its adop¬ 
tion, more particu¬ 
larly in this country. 
It is worth to-day 
tenpence half-penny 
a foot. Twenty 
years ago they 
made fences of it 
in many parts of 
the United States. 
From the first the 
manufacturer has 
always done his 
best to present the 
piano artistically. 
The spinet and the 
harpsichord were 
often very daintily 
bound, as it were, 
in pretty inlaid 
woods. Many of 
them are still ex¬ 
tant and are artistic 
examples of correct 
work. As an ac¬ 
companiment to a 
quartett of the 
period the spinet 
has still a sympa¬ 
thetic jingle : how 
STRINGING. effective it was in 

Olivia at the Ly¬ 
ceum when the evening closed in with the old-fashioned song and its sweetly 
harmonized refrain ! It was for the harpsichord that Mozart wrote his sonatas, 
which shows how much genuine imagination went into his work. Berlioz is 
by some credited with a still higher fancy. He regarded the piano as too talkative. 
A composer, he contended, should originate his melodies and harmonies from the 
depths of his own soul, and should shun intercourse with his piano lest this repository 
of so many musical confidences should tell him apparent secrets which would be 
recognized by the percipient in such matters as old stories. 

We pass on through several well ordered stores containing many shelves of carefully 
arranged packets. Here are the white ivory keys which dainty fingers and strong are 
to press in many lands. Close by we come upon parcels of felt, that is used for the 
hammers. It is almost as white as the ivory itself, made of the very finest wool and 
compressed until it is a thick pliable material graded as to thickness for the various 
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strings, the higher notes demanding a hammer of exceptional hardness. In another 
corner of shelves are collected the pins that carry the wires, and the new tuning pin, 
with its ingenious nut and simple method of binding the string. Next we come upon 
all kinds of screws and tools, coloured cloths for bearings, hinges, pedals, candle- 
brackets and every other miscellaneous kind of fitting that belongs to the modern 
piano. The same system of numbering and book-keeping previously noted is apparent 
here, with its debtor and creditor accounts and its other checks of work and cost. 
It is only by the severest system of record and personal discipline, that great factories 
can be conducted without fuss and friction. Leaving these museums of mechanical 
contrivances, keys, screws and ingenious devices for saving labour and giving lasting 
qualities to every detail of the work that is put into a piano, we arrive at the final 
fitting shop. Every shop it seems to us is more or less of a fitting shop. All over 
the place workmen are engaged in adding something to instruments in course of 
construction, or justifying something that has already been done; but the shop we 
have now entered is that in which the final fittings are supposed to be accomplished. 



IN THE SPECIAL FITTING ROOM. 


Here we found the work of tuning in full blast. Single notes and double, chords, in 
many keys both major and minor, trills, runs, bits of scale, now and then a dash of 
harmony and even a hint or two of melody ; but all jumbled into what was indeed a 
general “ tuning up,” as if some strange and curious orchestra were preparing for 
some strange and curious concert. Oddly enough the tuners had a distinct and 
interesting competition in several unwearied songsters that piped, often high above 
their discordant sounds and often with pure snatches of melodious song. They were 
canaries, sweet and gentle links between the workshop and the home. Almost the 
last canar}^ the present writer had seen in a cage was in connection with the wreck of 
a yacht off the Goodwins. The victorious life-boat had arrived in port with the crew 
and passengers of the lost v^essel. Some of the household gods, or one might better 
say the ocean-going baggage of the rescued had been brought ashore. One of the 
strongest of the life-boat crew^, who had been first and foremost in the rescue, 
was carrying a canary in a cage, and carrying it as proudly as if it had been 
the greatest treasure-trove of the time. The canaries in the fitting room of the 
Kentish Town piano works seemed to be great favourites, and the more the men tuned 
the more energetically they sang. It is in this shop that the simplex action fitting is 
done, and in the adjoining room skilled workmen are engaged in adding to the other 
perfections of the modern piano the perfect check-repeater, one of the special inventions 
that years cigo made the Brinsmeads famous in the piano-making world. Several artists 
were at w’ork in a quiet corner of this department, upon pieces of a decoration which has 
happily taken the place of the old fret-work with which pianos at one time were mostly 
fronted ; they were making marquetry adornments for the more costly instruments, 
having before them various exquisite designs. In these days the fine arts w'ork their 
humanising way into all branches of industry. It is quite in keeping with the elevating 
influences of music that the painter, the carver and the artist in marquetry should 
lend their aid to the beautifying of the piano. 
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At length we are again on the ground-floor of the factory. The noise and hum of 
the works are shut off. We have arrived, our guide tells us, at the chamber of 
horrors. Dim recollections of certain wax-work exhibitions, and realistic tableaux of 
battle, murder, and sudden death in Paris, London and New York, occur to one. 
Presently the door of the mysterious hall is open. Unlike every other chamber of 
horrors we have seen it is very ligjit and airy. There are top lights and side lights. 
The room is indeed bathed in a flood of light. In the centre are a collection of pianos 
awaiting their turn to be finally passed either for delivery to railway station, dock-yard 
or Wigmore Street where the general show-rooms are situated. “ The last stage of 
all,” remarks our guide closing the door behind us. One might be pardoned for 

thinking that the pianos whose 
evolution we had watched had 
been submitted to every test, but 
it is not so. “ Here,” says our 
guide, “ each piano before it is 
sent out is subjected to a final 
criticism and examination. It is 
the workmen who have chris¬ 
tened the room the chamber of 
horrors, for the reason that if 
one of them is sent for to this 
department, he knows there is 
something wrong, something to 
complain of, or something to be 
mentioned by way of warning in 
the future ; I am bound to say it 
is very seldom that a workman 
is carpeted here ; and the fact of 
its rarity no doubt makes the 
occasion all the more serious.” 
The light in the chamber is made 
effectively strong, so that every 
part of a piano may not only be 
sounded but seen, every detail 
examined. 

Probably very few persons 
who play upon them ever think 
of the tremendous amount of 
work that is put into pianos. The history of the instrument shows that much 
of the perfection is due to the manner in which composers and musicians untrained 
in the mechanical arts, have lent their aid to the maker in the matter of suggestion and 
invention. Schumann among the great masters interested himself in the mechanism of 
the piano. He invented a contrivance for strengthening the fingers ot the executant, 
the third especially, and incapacitated himself thereby as a pianist but what the world 
lost by this accident to the inventor it gained in his permanent work as a composer. 
Thalberg knew thoroughly th^ principles and mechanical necessities of the manu¬ 
facturer. In a paper which he wrote on the piano, referred to and quoted at length in 
the report of the jury of the London Exhibition of 1851, he gives a most concise and 
at the same time graphic description of the best characteristics of the piano, which 
since the famous Exhibition year has been strengthened and improved in a thousand 
ways ; though the principles laid down by Thalberg remain the foundation of all the 
inventive skill and sincerity of construction which go to the making of a fine piano. 
“ In this instrument,” says Thalberg, ^The object is to convey from the point 
where the finger acts upon the string, all the delicacy of action of the finger, 
so that the piano may participate to a certain extent in the sensibility of touch which is 
observable in the harp, and which is in consequence of the finger acting immediately on 
the string, in that instrument without the intervention of any other mechanism. The 
power of the piano depending on the quantity of matter brought into vibration ; the 
resonance or the perfection of that vibration depending on the correct proportion of 
its parts ; and the accuracy of intonation depending on the nature of the bridging*, the 
proportions of the strings, and their arrangement with regard to the blow ot the 
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hammer—which are all most admirable ; while the action ot depending’ on the peculiar 
mechanism employed far surpasses everything else of the kind, tor it enables the player 
to communicate to the strings all that the finest-formed and most skilful hand can 
express ; and becomes as it were a part of himself, reflecting every shade ot his feelings, 
from the most powerful to the softest and most delicate sounds. This action is 
indeed so perfect, particularly in its power ot delicate repetition, that if any note is 
missed in execution it is the fault of the player and not of the instrument.” 

There was a good deal of the foresight that belongs to imagination in this vivid 
tribute to the pianoforte of 1851. What would Thalberg have said to the piano of 
to-day, with its check repeater action, its easy method of tuning, its fine resonance^ of 
tone, its delicacy and its organ-like power ! Since the date of his paper something 
like five hundred improvements in connection with the instrument have been patented, 
many it is true of a somewhat frivolous character, but nevertheless of the greatest 
utility, including several of the Brinsmead patents which belong to the greatest advance 
in pianoforte mechanism of our day. One is delighted to endorse the ideal character 
of the instrument as an interpreter of a fine player’s sentiment and feeling when before 
we leave the factory a master sits down to one of the pianos about to be shipped to an 
Indian palace, and extemporises in various keys and in many times and measures, 
appealing to the fancy with sugg*ested reminiscences of wind swept-seas and dreamy 
lakes, of busy streets and purling brooks, hints of love and passion, with interludes of 
operatic memories of W^agner, Verdi and Balfe—if one may name these two tunetul 
composers with the immortal master of dramatic orchestration—not to mention bits 
of orchestral accompaniments to famous plays ; an ollapodrida ot melody and harmony 
of familiar strains and fanciful interpretations ot current thought, and feeling which 
(if one were Hans Christian Anderssen) hiight result in a story of how the new music 
vibrating through the hearts of the polished woods of the case and the bearers^ within 
compensated them for their exile and imprisonment ; the sounding board particularly 
pluming herself on achieving the height of a lovely destiny, regarding herself, of 
course, as the chief and perhaps the only singer in the instrument destined to charm 
and adorn a palace. 

As we leave the great factory with its three hundred busy workmen, and its grand 
march of pianoforte evolution, the sounds ot tuning follow us out into the prosaic 
streets. Distance gives it something of the weird harmonies of the old-fashioned 
^olian harp, and the idea is d propos of the dominating fancy that haunts you after a 
time in a piano factory. You feel that dealing with sounding boards and vibrating 
casings, inventors, and mechanics are after all unconsciously engaged in giving 
fresh and idealised voices to “ mountain and to forest, to the quivering aspen and the 
sturdy oak,” with all their unspoken memories of sighing gales, songs of birds, the leafy 
rustlings of summer and the rush of winter winds, the silent music of the budding 
spring, and the golden time of harvest, and all the other poetic harmonies that crowd 
the composer’s fancy when he strives to interpret the soul of Nature, listening to 
‘‘ what unshorn Apollo sings to the touch of golden wires.” 






THE MOSQUES OF TLEMCEN. 



Written and Illustrated by EDGAR BARCLAY. 

was not until I visited Tlemcen that I realized how thoroughly 
Saracenic in character are the towns of the islands in the Bay of 
Naples. Those who have visited Procida, Ana, Capri, or Forio in 
the island of Ischia, can perfectly picture the appearance of the 
Hadhar. In the streets of Tlemcen however the uniformity of white 
wall is relieved here and there by some piece of architectural 
elegance. The illustration given of a doorway is an example. 
Whilst sketching this subject, a poor negro sat on the ground 
strumming a tambourine and singing for alms ; in response, the mistress of the house 
opened her door and poured figs into a bag which the negro kept ready to receive such 
gratuities. The incident was concluded in a moment, and the action caused by thus 
giving in kind instead of in money, realized the biblical expression relating to the good 
wife, ‘‘ She reacheth forth her hands to the needy.” 

The glory of Tlemcen lies in its mosques. An Arab record shows that sixty-one 
formerly adorned the city, but of this imposing list I could only discover ten. The more 
important of these structures are planned upon similar lines. They are oblong 
enclosures, externally plain white walls, the minaret and grand portal being the only 
decorative features. The chief entrance, at one end, leads to an open court, in the 
centre of which is a fountain, and on three of its sides a corridor with arched colonnade, 
in the manner of a mediceval cloister. On the fourth, the one opposite the entrance, 
is the mosque proper, “ El Jamad,” the place of assembly. This is usually open to 
the court, and consists in a series of horseshoe arches that support a flat roof, and 
springing from successive rows of low columns that run at right angles to those 
which constitute the faQade of the mosque. In the outer wall, in the depth of the 
building, is the “ mihrab,” or sanctuary, a semicircular recess with vaulted roof; and 
close to this is the “ mimbar,” or pulpit, from which the “ Imam” leads the chaunt of 
the Koran. The illumination is chiefly derived from the outer court, which, flooded 
with intense sunlight, sheds a soft glow of reflected light throughout the mosque. To aid 
in relieving the obscurity of its depths, the outer wall is pierced with small windows 
artistically desigTied. They are delicate perforations in white plaster, combined in 
beautiful patterns. Their effect depends upon the proportion that the dimensions of 
the openings bear to the thickness of the plaster. The light passes through a network 
of white passages, or so to say little tunnels ; these only admit direct light from a 
distance. Thus seen, a window presents the appearance of a constellation of stars 
glittering in the gloom ; upon a nearer approach the effect is softened, the light being 
reflected from the white plaster forming the sides of the perforations. The appearance 
is then very beautiful. The mosques give an impression of size in excess of real 
dimensions, partly owing to their harmonious proportions, but also to the fact that the 
supporting columns or piers are short. This lowness is in keeping with oriental 
manners, as the worshippers squat upon the carpeted floor. 

The most beautiful of the mosques is one named El Jamaa Sidi Bon Medeen, 
situated about a mile and a half distant from Tlemcen, at Hubbad. It has a beautiful 
minaret, an attractive feature in the landscape when approached by the winding path 
that leads up to the village. The front of the great portal is enriched with a gem-like 
mosaic of glazed tiles, elaborate in design and perfect in execution, each tile being 
carefully cut to its required shape, and fitted to its place with precision. A few steps 
lead up to the lofty porch, domed and honeycombed ; the massive doors are of cedar, 
covered with bronze wrought into an open geometric pattern of great intricacy. - An 
inscription commemorates the foundation, and runs thus :—“ Praise be to God ! This 
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THE MOSQUES OF TLEMCEN. 



blessed mosque was eVected by the orders of our lord Sultan Abd’Allah Aly, the son 
of OLii lord Sultan Abou Said Othman, the son of our lord Sultan Abou Yacoub, the 
son of Abd el Hack, whom may God console and comfort, in the year 739 H. [1361 
A.D.] For this work may they derive profit and honour at the hand of God.” The 
white walls of mosque and cloister are completely covered with a fretwork ornamenta¬ 
tion carved in the plaster, a marvel of beauty and wealth of desig"!!. The varying 
play of light reflected amongst the arches enhances the charm of this lace-like and 
exquisite decoration. The cedar root is embellished with the addition of gold and 
bright colours. Attached to the mosque is a college now disused, and inscriptions 
record numerous endowments of land, set apart by former rulers for its maintenance. 


THE MOSQUE OF SIDI HALONI. 


Facing the porch, but on a lower level on the hill-side, a small enclosed space contains 
various graves, and a kouba, or mortuary chapel, where lie the remains of two cele¬ 
brated saints, Sidi Abd-es-Salem, who died 12 ii a.d., and the patron saint, Sidi Bon 
Medeen, who died 1216 a.d. 

To the south of Tlemcen there is a depression in the mountain barrier which forms 
a Ime ol demarcation between the Tell and the Sahara, that is to say between the corn- 
producing country, and the pastures of the table-land that extends towards the desert. 
Ihis valley is well cultivated, water is plentiful, and a stream is utilized by several 
mills. In the upper part, where the cliffs encroach upon the terraced olive gardens 
masarie,” as they would be called in Southern Italy (a word derived from the 
Saracens, meaning a place for the pressing of fruit),, are numerous caverns, where 
shepherds pen their flocks and herds by night. When examining some ruined koobas, 
domed buildings erected over graves, situated in this part amidst a tangle of fig trees, 
my attention was suddenly diverted by hearing a song shouted with eccentric violence 
close by me, each verse alternated with notes played on a pipe. I soon espied the 
minstrel, a well-featured young man, but with an expression of countenance so wild 
that It at once assured me he was demented. He had undone his girdle, and having 
fastened it to the boughs of a fig tree growing before the mouth of a cave, where (as 
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I subsequently learnt) he dwelt, was swinging himself upon it. I had produced my 
sketch book, when a garrulous old Arab at work amongst the olives approached, and, 
giving me credit for a knowledge of Arabic I little deserved, offered an explanation of 
fhl sfrange spectacle. I was'unable to follow his story but noted that he made 
frequent use of the word meaning woman. Afterwards, I often saw the daft pipe 
playing and singing in the city, and learnt that once he had been in comfortable cir¬ 
cumstances, but through some misfortune being suddenly ruined, his 
unhinged. I discovered too that he was a favourite with the children. Sk^chin^ one 
day in an open space of the town, he appeared, and commenced pip'Uf • Quickly tne 
doors of the neighbouring houses flew open, and a crowd of eager children gMuere 
round him. He flung sweetmeats amongst them, causing a general scramble, then 
renewed his piping, and as the poor fellow passed through the city gate homeward 


RUINED TOMB AT AGADIR. 


bound to his solitary cave, the gay and brightly dressed children streamed after him ; 
a pretty si^-ht, and one that reminded me of the legendary piper of Hamelm. 

A Moonsh author, Ibn Dehak el Aousy, a native of Spain, relates the following 
story of the saint Sidi el Haloni, to whom a very beautiful mosque at Tlemcen is 
dedicated. He says : “When sojourning in this city I one morning saw the sheik 
with a basket on his arm, occupied in selling candied almond cake to a crowd of chil¬ 
dren and to the destitute he gave away wheaten cakes. When the children thronged 
round about him, he pirouetted, danced, spun round like a whirligig, and sang verses 
in praise of charity.” “ Beholding him act thus,” continues our author with 
enthusiasm, “ I doubted not, but that the sheik belonged to the company of Saints 
and Friends of God.” The poor piper I have mentioned distributed his sweetmeats 
with all gravity—I conceive that he regarded the act as one incumbent on his calling ; 
that, upon finding his worldly prospects blighted, he determined to embrace the ong 
neo-lected and now discredited profession of anchorite, that he followed this calling 
with commendable zeal, and his adoption of grotto, mendicity, psalmody, and the 

sweetmeat business, prove his thoroughgoing spirit. , r ,. i * i 

Ao'adir, the site of ancient Tlemcen, is situated in a wood of olive, walnut, elm, 
and ash, at a short distance north-east of the present city, and beneath the village of 
Hubbad already described. At one time Tlemcen was composed of two separate towns 
situated close to one another. The most ancient of these was named Agadir, a 
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Berber word meaning the ramparts, the other was named Tagrart, Berber for camp ; 
the lattei is mociern Tlemcen, a name derived from two Berber words Tilim (it unites) 
and Cm (two). Yahja ben Kaldoun, who gives this derivation, considers that the 
name applies to the situation of the town, uniting as it does the Sahara with the Tell. 
Leaving the town by the eastern or Oran gate, and passing some market-gardens, at 
the distance of less than half a mile a point is reached where a brook flows at the 
bottom of a wooded gorge. Here the ancient crenelated walls of Agadir remain in 
good preservation. Numerous picturesque tombs are dispersed amongst the trees, 
and nameless masses of ruin bear witness to the former city. The broken nature 

of the ground, the lux¬ 
uriant vegetation, the 
extended views, the 
various ancient remains, 
combine to give a ro¬ 
mantic charm to this 
neighbourhood. 

Agadir was founded 
by Edrissite Arabs ; the 
date is not clear. Ac¬ 
cording to Gibbon, Edris 
founded a dynasty at 
Fez, 829 A.D. He erected 
a mosque at Agadir, 
which w'as restored and 
a minaret added by the 
Berber Sultan Yarmor- 
acen 1255 a.d. This 
tower is well preserved ; 
the lower portion is built 
of solid blocks of ma¬ 
sonry taken from some 
unknown Roman build¬ 
ing. This is proved by 
various inscriptions on 
stones built into the 
walls, and we learn from 
these and other sources 
that as early as the reign 
of the Emperor Cara- 
calla, a Roman camp w^as 
fixed at this spot, which 
was named Pomaria, the 
place of fruits. In this 
quarter numerous epi¬ 
taphs have been disin¬ 
terred, showing that in 
A JEWESS. the fifth century the 

Christian population was 

considerable ; and Christians continued to reside here long after the invasion of the 
Aiabs. A Moorish writer of Cordova, Abou Obeid el Beery, says that in his day, 936 a.d., 
amongst the antique monuments of Tlemcen were several churches; and that at later 
date the sultans of Tlemcen had Christian troops in their pav is a fact proved not only 
from Arab but from Christian sources. A bull of Nicholas iV., 1290 a.d., commences 
thus Nicholas, bishop, the servant of the servants of God, to his well-beloved 
sons, notables, barons, headmen, soldiers, and all other Christians who receive pay in 
the service of the kings of Morocco, Tunis, and Tlemcen.'’ 

In the year 1084 a.d. Agadir was besieged and conquered by an Almoravid king 
named Youssoug ben Teschifin. His camp, Tagrart, was the foundation of the pres¬ 
ent city of Tlemcen. A century later the town was again besieged by a chief named 
Abdel-Mouman, an Almohad, the name of a sect founded by an impostor who claimed 
to be Mahdi. Tagrart capitulated, but Agadir maintained itself for another four vears, 
when this quarter was likewise taken by assault, and the rule of the Almohads estab- 
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lished. The conqueror repaired the fortifications of Ag'adir, surrounded the citadel 
Tagrart and the buildings gathered about it with a wall, and erected the grand mosque. 
Thus there were two fortified towns side by side, not a quarter of a mile distant the 
one from the other. In 1203 a.d. Abou Imran Mousa united them with a new wall, 
and a few 3^ears later A'armoracen founded the Berber dynasty, some account of which 
has been already given, and which endured until the domination of the Turks. Under 
Berber rule, Tlemcen rose to importance, and is said to have contained a population 
of 100,000 souls. It was embellished with numerous buildings, and became noted for 
its manufacture of finely-woven fabrics, saddlery, and carpets. It was also the centre of 
an extended commerce. Caravans brought hither the produce of the far south, whilst 



from the north, Genoese and Venetian merchants anchored their ships in its port of 
Mers el Kebir. Under Turkish domination the population of Tlemcen decreased 
and gathered more and more around the citadel, and the ancient quarter of Agadir 
fell into ruin and became the solitude we witness to-day. Such in brief terms is an 
outline of the fortunes of the city. First, a period of slow development, followed by 
the vicissitudes of repeated siege and conquest, until under a powerful dynasty it en- 
ioved an era of splendour and prosperity ; then long centuries of slow decay ; finally 
the advent of the French, when the genius of Abd el Kader imparts momentary lustre 
to the expiring fortunes of the Moors. In 1828 Abd el Kader, then a young man who 
had just completed a pilgrimage to Mecca with his lather, returned to Tlemcen. The 
austere simplicity of his life, and dailv visits to the tomb of Sidi Bon Medeen, soon 
o-ained him a reputation for pietv, and when shortly after war with the French broke 
Sut, he was signalized by his audacity. In 1832 he attended a great gathering at 
Mascara, when he, then a penniless cavalier, was proclaimed leader of the Arab torces. 
On the 6th of June, 1836, he suffered a severe defeat on the banks of the Tafra, with 
the result that Marshal Bugeaud advanced and occupied the city of Tlemcen. 















A GIRL OF THE PERIOD. 

By MRS. OLIPHANT. 

With Illustrations by R. A. BELL. 

CHAPTER 1 . 

LANCHE FONTAINE was a girl who was not very happy at home : 
at least she thought so, which in many cases comes to the same 
thing. She was the only child of her parents, who believed on their 
side that no girl in England had so many reasons for being happy. 
They had no other object so dear to their hearts as this : that their 
child should be surrounded with everything that is best and most 
delightful in life ; that she should have not a wish that was unfulfilled 
(within limitations, of course) ; that she should know everything and 
see everything that a young lady moving in the best society ought to know and see. 
And they spared themselves no trouble in this desire for Blanche’s happiness. Many 
long vacations which the Judge would have given a great deal to spend at horne in his 
house in the country, resting from his many labours, he had spent instead in Italy, 
when it was too hot, or in Switzerland when it was too wet, for pleasure, in order to 
please Blanche. In winter or spring he was often left alone for months together in 
his big dull old London house on the same argument. As for Lady Fontaine no 
washerwoman toiled more constantly than she did in the ceaseless effort to perfect and 
satisfy her child—“the only flower of my garden,” she would say with hands clasped 
and soft eyes turned to heaven. She was a pretty woman herself, very apt to be 
admired and applauded on her own account, just forty when Blanche was nineteen ; 
but her ambition was all for her daughter. She had not herself been carefully educated, 
and had resolved that her child should have everything she had lacked ; and when 
Blanche ceased to be a child, and set up independent ways of thinking and ambitions 
of her own. Lady Fontaine was (at first) much delighted. She was continually telling 
her husband how original the child was, what character she had, so unconventional, 
always taking a way of her own. The Judge admired both ot them, and thought 
them more delightful than any other created beings. To see them together 
was to him the most charming picture : and he loved to see the little rebellions 
of the girl, her assertions of herself. It pleased him more than anything when she 
defied himself, and proved to him that he knew nothing, and that all his views of life 
were out of date—“ That little thing ! ” he said with a chuckle of pride and pleasure. 

Now Blanche had not the least idea of being treated as a little thing. “What 1 
feel so much,” she said to one of her friends, “is that though they are fond of me, 
and I know very good to me, it is all in a selfish way—I mean it is for them¬ 
selves and not for me. Don’t you see the difference ? They want to have me 
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always with them, either at home, or going with me when I go anywhere. Now you 
know that is quite destructive of anything like independence. How am I to get any 
experience of my own, to form any views, if I have always my father and mother 
keeping the wind from blowing on me, on either side ? ” 

The friend to whom she was speaking was not, as the old-fashioned reader may 
suppose, a girl like herself, but a man, and this man not a lover so far as Blanche was 
aware (indeed I believe honestly that she had never bestowed a thought upon the 
subject whether he was or was not so), but only a friend who agreed in some of the 
young lady’s opinions, and was in the course of indoctrinating her with many of his 
own. He was a kind of man captivating to the maiden imagination of the present day 
as the young soldier was to that of an earlier and milder development of womankind— 
a man of literature, chiefly 
journalistic, saying his say 



daily in the papers, and thus 
influencing, as he himself half 
fictitiously, and his feminine 
friend most sincerely, be¬ 
lieved, not only the opinions 
but the action of the world. 
He laughed a little as Blanche 
spoke, eying her from under 
his eyelids with looks that 
meant a great deal—much 
more than she was as yet 
aware. 


“ I have heard,” he said, 
“ that the only way of real 
love was so, to love you not 
for your sake but for one’s 
own—because life was not 
possible without you : that’s 
the highest compliment don’t 
you think ? ” 


“ Oh, love ! ” she cried im¬ 
patiently, though with a quick 
blush, “ that is such a different 
thing ! I was speaking of my 
father and mother ; ” she said 
this with calm conviction, as 
if any feeling that actuated 
them could belong only to a 


BLANCHE AND MR. DEWSBURY. 


much inferior kind of senti¬ 
ment. “ What you say is an interesting view,” she added after a moment. “ It has a 
specious air of truth about it ; it is the old-fashioned kind of compliment, isn’t it ? 
belonging to the time when a girl always replied to a man who proposed to her that 
she never could be grateful enough for the honour he did her, &c.—don’t you know ? ” 
“ Oh, yes, I know—Miss Austen’s young ladies and so forth. But if you come to 
think of it, poor creatures as men are—that’s allowed, I believe—it is the highest com¬ 
pliment the wretched fellow can pay you. ’ 

“What? ” cried the young lady, “to ask a girl who perhaps has been very well 
taken care of all her life to step off from her pedestal and take care of him ! to follow him 
wherever he likes to go, perhaps to India, for instance, she who has been the leader 
herself ever since she remembers ! Is that what you call the greatest honour, the 
highest compliment, &c. ? I don’t see it in that light.” 

He laughed again, but with a discomfited air. “ Let us hope he would not mean 
anything so dreadful. Put it another way : what he might mean would be to take 
care of you better than you ever had been taken care of before, to be your constant 
guardian and defender, to work for you all his life.” 

“ Thank you,” said Blanche, “ or rather thank him,” she added with another vivid 
blush which dyed her face for the moment, “ this imaginary person ! I shall be well 
enough off I supnose : I shall not want any man to work for me. However this is a 
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complete digression ; what I was saying was about fathers and mothers. Men are so 
much better off that they scarcely ever understand a girl’s feelings on the subject. 
Sons are allowed to take up the struggle of life for themselves.” 

“ Oh, very much so indeed,” said Mr. Dewsbury with a laugh. 

“ Your parents treated you so ? ” cried Blanche. ‘‘ Well, then you never can under¬ 
stand how fettered a girl is, how unable to move a step one way or another, how 
continually kept in a kind of hot-bed, shut out from life. Ask your sister how she feels 
on the subject—that is, if you have a sister.” 

He laughed again in a curious way, with an evident sense of something ludicrous 
in the question which was altogether hidden from Blanche. “Yes,” he said, “ I have 
indeed more sisters than one; but they are very simple country girls. I don’t think 
they have ever thought of that side of the question.” 

Ah ! ” cried Blanche, “ if there are two of them that will probably make a great 
difference, they will side with each other. Two against two is fairer than two against 
one. What did you say, mother ? Am I ready ? I really should like to stay half an 
hour longer if you don’t mind—I am in the middle of a most interesting conversa¬ 
tion.” 

“ It shall be just as you like, my darling,” said Lady Fontaine ; “but remember 
vour father and I are waiting, don’t be longer than you can help.” As she moved away 
through the groups of the crowded room Blanche turned again to her companion. 

“You see !” said that young lady with a slight elevation of her eyebrows. “ I 
never can be allowed to forgetdhe chain at my foot; you would not submit to that for 
a day.” 

“ But you don’t want to walk home at your own time, to call at your club on the 
way, to go in with your latch key? ” 

“ Why not ? ” cried the girl, “ there is nothing wrong in any of these things. Yes, 
that is just what I should like—to feel the air blowing on my face and know that I 
was free ! ” 

“ My dear Miss Fontaine—well, there is one way of securing that, you know.” 

“ What way? ” she cried with a little eagerness. 

He laughed, and to do him justice coloured a little too. “ In Miss Austen’s time,” 
he said, “—and indeed I hear elderly ladies sometimes do it now—the men were advised 
to marry when they made complaint of their forlorn freedom, which is often our view' 
of the subject you know'. And perhaps I ought to apologize for recommending 
it to a young lady. But to be bold—marry. Miss Fontaine ! that is the way to 
freedom.” 

“ Marry ! ” she cried half contemptuous, half abashed. 

“ I heard somebody say the other day,” he added hurriedly, “that there w'as no 
such freedom as that of a young married woman—that she could go everywhere, do 
everything, walk out at night, look in wherever she pleased, see life as much as she 
liked—in short do anything : wnth her husband.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried Blanche clasping her hands, “ now you have spoilt it all ! I was 
getting quite excited. W’^ith her husband ! What is that but the old slavery agaiji 
under another form ? ” 

“ I should not say that,” said Dew-sbury ; “it is quite the reverse of course, from 
my point of view.” 

“The point of view of the man who has the other end of the chain ! ” 

“Not so. Miss Fontaine. Don’t you think that two comrades going everywhere 
together are much more jolly than one alone? ” 

“ Ah, comrades ! ” she said. 

“ My authority, whom I have already quoted, says there is no such camaraderie as 
that between two young people married ; and it stands to reason don’t you know—a 
man and a woman get on together much better than two men, or tw^o women. 1 
assume,” he added, once more laughing, “ that this is a well-established fact.” 

“ I fully believe,” said Miss Fontaine wnth grave decision, “that there is no such 
sound friendship as that between a man and a w'oman.” 

“ So our old Master at Oxford ahvays said. He w^as not perhaps himself a lovely 
object.” 

“ As if women only thought of wdiat was lovely ! ” 

“ Well, perhaps not. I think I do myself; but that is no doubt a weakness. Still 
there is no harm, I suppose, in being youngish, and decent-looking.” 
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“ Oh, no harm whatever,” cried Blanche with a laugh. Something flashed in her 
eyes at the moment and made her perceive that Mr. Dewsbury answered perfectly to 
this description—nay, went beyond it. He was more than youngish and decent-look¬ 
ing. He was young and rather handsome than otherwise. She rnade this obseivation 
quite involuntarily and blushed as she made it : she was, as she said herself, “ dreadtul 
for blushing,” the colour coming at a word, and so otten when it was particularlv in¬ 
convenient that it should do so.^ At this moment (with no will of hers) he showed 
himself to her in quite a new light. She perceived with startled instinct that it was 
himself of whom he was speaking ; and she felt sure that with those exceeding!}^ 
eyes of his looking from under the eyelids in their peculiar way, he could see that she 
had perceived it. Poor Blanche, just then perceiving with double force that other un¬ 
comfortable consequence of being a woman, felt herself glow suddenly all over 
with a heat and flush which dazzled her eyes as if they had been the reflection ot a 

flame. 1 1 4. n 

“ Good-night,” she said suddenly putting out her hand, “my lather does not like 

to be kept waiting. I must go now.” 

“ Let me take you to Lady Fontaine,” he said, offering his arm. 

But Blanche did not desire to present herself before her parents leaning upon iii. 
Dewsbury’s arm—leaning upon anybody’s arm! What old-fashioned folly ! as it a 
girl could not walk through a crowded room without protection.^ She was at the other 
end of the great drawing-room gathering up her mother’s tram before Dewsbury s 
arm had time to straighten itself—a will-o’-the-wisp ! flashing in her white dress 
through all the serried ranks. He smiled to himself as he stood watching her, 
feeling that he had successfully sowed a few seeds in that young lady s mind to¬ 
night. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

Mr. Edward Dewsbury had attained an honour unto which he was not born 
when he put on the wig and gown of a barrister and acquired the right to plead in 
Her Majesty’s Courts of Law. He kept a discreet silence as to his antecedents, and 
nobody had ever heard him make any local allusions such as could identify one district 
rather than another as having been the place of his birth. There was indeed one 
person whom he spoke of sometimes as his guardian, sometimes as the triend who 
Loiight me up,” whose name was to be found among the names ot other recognized 
persons, a Mr. Flete, of some manor or other, whom he visited occasionally. It is 
true that he had allowed to Blanche Fontaine, in a moment when he off his 

o*uard, that he had sisters: but she did not repeat this to trouble anybod} s pie- 
conceived ideas : and the general opinion entertained of Dewsbury was that he was an 
orphan whose estate or property had been left in Mr. Flete’s hands He had been at 
one of the smaller colleges in Oxford and had done very well ; he had also done well 
on leaving it; and he was now a man thriving somewhat at the bar, ana in the mean¬ 
time supporting himself by general literature and the Piccadilly Evejiing Light. 
He wrote very smartly on a number of subjects, and was considered “a power m 
several of the houses to which he had gained admittance, introduced by other young 
men whom he had known at college or met on circuit. Nobody’s acquaintance with 
him was older than this, or more intimate ; but that ot course was a thing > 

recognized, nor thought of in the society to which he had made his way. Sir William 
Fontaine’s was a house of which he had gradually grown -cxn habitue, nobody very well 
knowing why. The Judge thought he was a meritorious young man, with a very gooa 
knowledge of the law ; and Lady Fontaine had found him very useful at theatres and 
other places where it was difficult to find her carriage. He was a very handy man in 
many ways. If he heard her speak of anything she wanted, he remembered weeks 
after and took the liberty of getting it for her when an occasion occurred ; anc le 
refrained from paying any special court to Blanche when she first made her appearance 
in society, for which both her parents were gratetul to him. They went on indeed 
thinking for a long time that Mr. Dewsbury had only a sort ot paternal andness .or 
their daughter, which was perhaps rather remarkable, considering that there was but 
a dozen years or so between them in point of age, which, as everybody knows, is only 
enough to put a young man and a young woman upon a level. This was Blanche s 
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own idea, who thought herself at twenty “just about the same age” as the clever 
tl ^ 'VC7iing Light . who was in reality half a world older not only 

^er mother and even the Judge himself. He looked upon them all 
as innocents if the truth were known, and was fully minded to make them stepping- 

tharf.rrihl!fr“‘’'M thought of in Portland Place when 

tl at terrib e trouble rose between Blanche and her parents, and she thought herself 
the most ill-used girl in the world. ^ 

T„ Blanche had a pretty talent for drawing, of which both the 

Judge and Lacly Fontaine were very proud. Lady Fontaine’s boudoir, which was a 

ror -r’’' ""‘Tr a“i!® with what she called “ my daughter’s 

h/v h’.H rt 1 a it to be said to them, and 

Sat had ir !orT said with bated breath, that their child was a child of genius, and 
hefrd^ nf 1 ’ ^he had no need of such vanities, the world would soon have 

hint thl/; opin'on-both, though the Judge ought to have known 

wh- ^ that to arrive at the head of a profession needed 

1 t mg but that heaven-born gift. I think Blanche would have been very willing 
to think so too; but man unlucky moment, it occurred to Lady Fontaine to ask of 

ra 3 f "°r‘d^ f. 'V ' f®"’® daughter’s works.” The artist 

ht^aidUhl't^'lh'l^’“ ® hmiself very agreeable. He thought (or at least 

klndhr T boudoir Were very pretty, and smiled most 

nlpainr^r ^ that will always be a 

pleasure to jou, he said benignly, admiring them with a smile upon his face. “To 

i r.ht 'betthome the Judge and his wife 
emulf inn f T ” The girl, hot with curiosity and 

rm. d Hn 1 '"!®”t “Pon knowing exactly what he meant, and on showing him that she 
oortfohn ‘i "’hat she called “ those old things,” brought him in a special 

lortfoho, hei latest and choicest productions; and at these the critic lifted his 
rh!f and pondered, giving forth at last such a thunderbolt as had never fallen in 

altno-Pthfr ® ®aid these remarkable words : “ This is another pair of shoes 

altogether. My dear Miss Fontaine, you ought to learn to draw.” 

1 o learn—to draw ! 

I will not venture to describe the scene that followed, the astonishment, the indig- 
wnfri’ Blanche became pale and Lady Fontaine red. The mild mother 

was like a dove enraged, the impetuous daughter was silenced. Learn—to draw ! It 
was as much as that Academician s life was worth : but the man had the courage of his 

.1 H 1 ® ^°®" thing,” he said, waving his hand 

tLtP rf beautiful pictures, “ my daughter’s works,” upon the wall, “ it doesn’t 

J^rl hL’ bttle things, and that’s all right ; but when an uneducated 

j^irl does a thing' like this out of her own head_” 

Lady hontaine, ‘‘ what do you suppose she should do it out 
^ daug'hter copy from some one else—with herg-enius ? And if 

you think Blanche is an uneducated girl_” 

‘‘I am sure Miss Fontaine is a most accomplished young lady,” said the R.A., 
and she has got a very good notion of colour—” 

“ Well then, what do you mean when you tell me_” 

“-but,” he went on doggedly, “ and it’s a great pity-she doesn’t know how to 

Cl 1 3.\V • 

tremWhw 1"°*^ i''’°“'' r F^’® §^^B:ered up her sketches into her portfolio 

^ ®be cast a glance of hate and horror at the walls of her mother’s pretty 
l'^,®''®,, ber “works” had turned suddenly into “pretty little things.” 

* u- u lu ® ^,"®® P“=ti'i-es of castles and villages and woods and waters, 

which they all thought good enough (if not too good) for Burlington House ! 
Scarcely a word was to be got from Blanche all the rest of that day and night; but 

by informing them that it was quite Tndispen- 
.^ble she shou d spend the next season in Paris, where she wished to place herself in 
M Pleur-de-Chaux s studio m order to learn to draw. The Judge, whom of course 
his wife had informed at length of Mr. Lake’s unparalleled rudeness and ignorance 
burst forth into a guffaw, and Lady Fontaine cried “ Blanche ! ” in a voice that might 
have been heard in the street. But it was in vain that the parents laughed or stormed 

herT^nrW v° ‘^^'''^‘"^‘>011 of a martyr. Blanche had made up 

her mind to draw or die.. Nothing that Mr. Lake could have said equalled her scorn. 
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her contempt for her previous work. “ Call those things drawings ? ” she cried, with a 
white face and red eyes. The Judge had scarcely had his laugh out when he saw how 
serious it was. 

To go to Paris into M. Fleur-de-Chaux’s studio, she, a young lady in the best 
society, at the beginning of the season, when all the world was flocking into London, 
and invitations were coming in every day ! to work ten hours a day (which was what 
Blanche stated as the easiest possible hours) among all the vagrants of art that flock 
to such places ! It was impossible, impossible ! Lady Fontaine demanded with tears 
whether her child, her only child, wanted to break her heart, to leave her alone ; but 
Blanche was not moved by the pathos of the situation. '‘You have got papa,” said 
the heartless girl ; and she did not hesitate to state to her mother the conviction, 
which she had already revealed to Edward Dewsbury, that the love of her parents was 
a selfish love, and that they cared for her not on her account but on their own. Lady 
Fontaine did not answer this terrible accusation so wisely as Dewsbury did. She was 
one of the women to whom the very name of selfishness is a terrible thing, and who 


THE ARTISTS CRITICISM. 

would almost rather be guilty of a crime than be supposed to desire anything for her 
own sole gratification. There were a great many dreadful scenes, and Lady Fontaine 
was moved to take into her confidence the most dangerous counsellor she could have 
hit upon, that extremely sensible person, Mr. Dewsbury, who was Blanche’s friend. 
Lady Fontaine was a woman of heV century too, in a way. She believed in such friend¬ 
ships ; and thought it most prejudiced, gross, and coarse-minded, not to say old- 
fashioned, of those who did not. She told Mr. Dewsbury all about it, and begged 
him to use his influence with Blanche. “ For she knows you must be quite 
disinterested, and she will listen to what you say to her,” the unsuspecting mother 

said. • • u- 

Mothers should never be unsuspecting when their daughters are in question *. this 
was what the Judge said to her when one fine day Mr. Dewsbury called on Sir William 
before dinner and requested his consent to his marriage with Blanche. The young 
man did everything in the most perfect good taste, nobody could say that his conduct 
was not that of a gentleman. He explained that: feeling himself in so many ways 
her inferior, he could not address himself to Blanche without her father’s consent; 
and he hastened, notwithstanding the Judge’s frown, to lay bare his circumstances, 
how much he was already making a year, and how much he hoped to make. He 
was not able to offer great settlements such as Sir William’s daughter had a right to 
expect, but— 
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“Don’t you think you are going a little too fast, Mr. Dewsbury?” said Sir 
William in his gruffest voice. “ It is time, enough to talk of settlements when you are 
in the position of an accepted lover ; and we are as yet a long way from that. You 
don’t seem to see that I might have grave objections to giving you my daughter at 
all.” 

“That is surely for the young lady herself to settle, sir,” said the lover. 

“ There are some suits that are never allowed to come to a young lady’s ears,” 
cried Sir William angrily. 

“ I think you’ll allow that that is bad law, sir,” said the other with a smile of 
imperturbable temper, “ no arrangement, as you know, can stand that is done without 
the consent of both the principals.” 

“ I do not allow that Miss Fontaine is one of the principals,” said the angry Judge. 

1 } , , ,„ , II “Ah!” cried the suitor, “but 

fully entered 


then you have not 
into the case. I have not said 
anything to your daughter on 
the subject yet : but after all that 
has passed between us, I should 
be treating Miss Fontaine in a 
most unwarrantable manner if I 
did not make her a principal. A 
man cannot break off in such a 
case, unless he receives his dis¬ 
missal.” 

“ You don’t seem afraid of that! ” 
cried the Judge in a towering 
I'age. 

“ Miss Fontaine, sir, is not a 
girl to draw a man on, and then 
to cast him off.” 



“To draw a man on! My 

daughter 1 ” 

“You forget. Sir William, that 
I have been allowed lately to see 
a great deal of Miss Blanche.” 

Oh, yes, of course ! It was 
the mother’s fault! When was 
there a case of the kind in 
which it could not be said that 

IT WAS QUITE INDISPENSABLE THAT SHE SHOULD SPEND it was Hiore oi' less the mother’s 
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men fluttering about, to make 
them fetch and carry, to drag a set of captives at their chariot wheels ! Poor 

Lady Lontaine was the last person in the world to drag captives at her 

chariot wheels, but the angry Judge did not discriminate. He fell upon her 

as soon as Dewsbury was gone and sacrificed her as the handiest victim ; and 
as Blanche^ was made the witness during the dreadful dinner which followed of 
her mother’s tortures, the cause ot them could not long be concealed from her. Nor, 
need I say, was it long before Dewsbury found an opportunity of pouring his suit into 
her own ear. The Judge in his passion had not attempted to bind him by any promise, 
nor probably would he have given any. They met in many places, though no longer in 
Portland Place, and Blanche, it must be allowed, found it highly amusing to have this 
little drarna going* on, though she would not perhaps have used those words. And it 
went against every principle of her creed to allow a man who loved her to be sent 

away by her father. W^hat had her father to do with it ? It was not he whose 

happiness was in question. The mere idea of settling the matter thus without con¬ 
sulting her was enough to drive her to any extremity. And I must say that the house 
in Portland Place was in these circumstances anything but a home of peace. They 
would force her to be constantly with them, these tyrannical parents, to go out with 
her mother when she wanted to stay at home, to remain indoors with her mother when 
she w anted to go out. What is a mother that she should thus annihilate the personal 
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freedom of a grown-up individual, with personal rights as strong as her own ^ ^re 
accidental relation—who had not chosen Blanche or been selected by her, in the cnly 
way in which such mutual bonds can have any real weight . 


CHAPTER III. 

I COULD not say with truth that Blanche loved her energetic and persistent loyei. 

It would scarcelv be true even to say that she was “in love” with him, which is a 
different matter.' But to have him there in the midst of her discontent, a conhdant to 
whom she could tell everything, to whom every detail was interesting, who was never 
weary of hearing her talk about herself and expound her views, was a distraction and 
consolation unspeakable. What he wanted, she felt sure, was her own advantag^e not 
his, and that she should please herself, and carry out her own wishes—very different 
from the parents who desired nothing but that she should constantly be with them. 
Blanche indeed did not represent to herself very clearly what should be done attei she 
was married, if it were by any means possible to wrest a consent to her marriage out 
of her father and mother. Whether she expected that he would yield m that mattei ot 
o-oing to Paris for instance, which had been the great question—before the greater 
question arose of his acceptance as her husband :—whether he would have less 
objection than her parents had to let her go off alone, and live, as she said, her own 
life :—even a voung woman of advanced principles does not require to be logicaf, and 
that problem was lost in the rush of others still more delicate to solve. It may be 
asked how it was that in these circumstances she had the opportunity ot meeting 
Dewsbury at all ; to which the only reply is that Lady Fontaine was, like her daughtei, 
a woman of her time. She could not behave like an unnatural mother of the daik 
aees and coerce her child. She would not even condescend to let the young man see 
that she was afraid of him. All that she could do was to avoid the houses in which 
she w'as likely to meet him : but he was too clever a man to lose a chance in that way . 
He breathed his story into the ears of here and there a lady of their mutual acquaint¬ 
ance : and there was scarcely one of them who did not throw herself on the side ot the 
lovers. It was during a prolonged interview thus procured, while Lady Fontaine was 
held in conversation by her hostess in another room, that Blanche first introduced a sub- 
iect which made Mr. Dewsbury wince. The season was drawing to an end, and they 
were both of opinion that something ought to be done to settle the question, though 
they could not decide upon the best means to be employed. It was however with an 
idea in her mind which she did not think fit to explain that Blanche began to question 
about his family the man who was so anxious to gain entrance into her own. J^ewsbuiy 
was as much startled as if she had put a pistol to his head—a 1 the more as there was 
in her look a something of mysterious meaning which he could not fathom. 

“ My family ! Oh, have they been talking to you of my family ? he said. 

“ Nobody has talked about them, and that is why I want to know ; for who would 
be so likely to help us, Edward-unless indeed you think they would object to me 

“ Object to you ! Who could object to you ? But I do not think they could help 
us, my darling. My family,” he said, looking at her keenly, “ are-you must find it 

out one time or other, Blanche—verj'humble folk. u . 'Toil .no 

“ Are they?” she said indifferently, “but that s not what I care about. Pell 1 

something' about them—I want to know. 

“ What do you want to know, my best and dearest ? 
princess, they would feel as I do—” 

“ Oh,” she said with a quick breath of impatience, 
it’s not that sort of thing I want! Where do they live i 
You have a father and mother, Edward 
“Yes—like most other people,” he said.^ 

And sisters ?—you told me once two sisters.” 

‘‘Very well,” he replied with a troubled smile. “ Yes—you have a good memory, 

Blanche—I have two sisters.” ^ i .1 • . • 4-Uo 

“ And where do they live? ” she asked, as if it were the most natural thing in t 

world : and so it was, though it was so embarrassing. His smile became a ot 

grin of enforced endurance. “ If you think of going to see them the Judge and Lady 
Fontaine would never hear of it, he said. 


They would think you a fairy 

“ if you would only understand 
How many are there of them ? 
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Oh, never rnincl what I am thinking- of! I don’t know where you were born or 
what your home is. Tell me, Edward. I want to make a picture to myself Oh » ” 
she cried with impatience, “ only to myself you know—for I can’t draw, though I have 
been doing nothing else all my life ! ” 

My poor little martyr,” he said, hoping to draw her attention from the other sub¬ 
ject ; but bl^anche was not to be balked : and finally she succeeded in getting from him 
the name of his father’s house. It was, she remarked, nodding her head with satisfac¬ 
tion, a pretty name. Woodlands Farm. He had meant to say Woodlands only, but 
m his confusion brought forth the whole with the look of a man making his last con- 
tession, Blanche did not know why. She conjured up the image of a fine old-fash- 
mned red brick house buried in verdure and flowers. The Bertrams in the Thames 
Valley those very rich people, called their very, very smart house that people went to 
iiee, a farm.^ She was not m the least startled. And she did not rest till she had made 
out the entire address. Fountain-Bridge—that was very pretty, verv quaint and 
picturesque too : she told him with a look of pleasure that she could see it in her mind’s 
eye—the name was a picture in itself. And he parted from her devoutly hopino- that 
It was only for this girlish satisfaction that she had pursued him into the last of corners 
and forced him to deliver that secret of his life. Pray heaven the fantastic girl meant 
nothing more ! 

Alas ! Blanche meant a great deal more. It was, as has been said, nearly the end 
u aware vaguel}- of the family plans upon which this year 

she had not been consulted. They meant to carry her off to the ends of the earth, or 
at least as near that as the Judge could be persuaded to go. I do not know exactly 
what Lady Fontaine meant by the ends of the earth -perhaps it was only the Tyrol'; 
tor she was not bold enough for a long voyage or to take Blanche round the world. 
Lnough had breathed out into the atmosphere however to alarm the girl, and she felt 
that the time had come for her to act on her own account. Soon it would become a 
matter of impossibility to see Edward, to have a word with any one who would take 
ler side , foi I need scarcely say that Blanche’s friends in general looked upon her 
not as the victim of her parents’ selfish affection, but as a spoiled child of fortune 
whose every vagary her adoring family was ready to yield to. The interval of the 
Long Vacation was a very alarming one for Dewsbury also, but he could not suggest 
any way of escape, and could only implore his beloved to stand fast, not to throw him 
over. Blanche had felt with increasing conviction for some time past that she must take 
t le matter into her own hands. And it was not a thing which she had the least objec¬ 
tion to do. She had always wished indeed, as the reader knows, to distinguish herself 
by individual action, by taking her life into her own hands : and for sometime she had 
been turning over the matter in her own mind, confiding her intentions to nobody, not 
even to Edward. Her plan at last was fully worked out, and she thought she had found 
at once the easiest and the safest way. 

She w-ent out one rnorning with a'bag in her hand, while Lady Fontaine was busy 
'V*' ? housekeeper in their daily consultation over the memi and other household 
affairs. Blanche was very apt to despise these consultations—as if an intelligent 
woman, as she said, could find nothing better to do than to contrive a new dish ! 
But she was grateful at the present moment for anything that delivered her from 
her mother’s watchful eye. It was late in July, for the Judge could not get away till the 
Courts rose. It was a beautiful fresh morning, cooler than is usual at that time of the 
year, and the trees were greener than usual, and the grass had not been burned brown 
m the parks by reason that it had been an unusually wet season, as it so often is at the 
pres^ent day. Blanche went out with something of the feeling of an adventurer going 
foith to seek new worlds. She was a little afraid of meeting anybodv she knew as she 
went quickly along with her bag in her hand ; and a little, just a littlc'afraid that some- 
oc y rnight speak to her, or be rude to her, though she knew not why, such ideas having 
een always presented to her mind as the penalty of going anywhere alone. But 
neither m the streets nor at the railway station did anybody take the least notice of 
Blanche. She was not a beauty of the overpowering kind (with which, I confess, I am 
not taniihar) who cannot go anywhere without being stared out of countenance or 
o owed by eager admirers ; though she was indeed a pretty creature enough. It is 
my opinion however diat a girl going quietly about her own business is as safe as if 
she were fifty, and so Blanche found. She had carefully looked out Fountain-Bridge 
in Sradshmv. It was a little insignificant station in Hampshire, not very easy to find 
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at all, and at which few of the trains stopped. It was about noon when she arrived 
there, in the full flush of the day ; and except herself there was but one person who 
g-ot out upon the little platform. This was a—what was she ? a young woman, cer¬ 
tainly not a lady, a good many years older than Blanche, dressed in a sort of travesty 
of the simple dress which Blanche wore, so that an ignorant and undiscriminating male 
creature might have supposed that they were dressed alike. This young person re¬ 
garded Blanche with very curious eyes as she set out hesitating from the railway 
station. She had decided that it was better not to ask the way to Woodlands there, 
but to wait until she met some one on the road ; but there was something in the un- 



“ And I’m going there straight,” said the young woman, “if you like I’ll show 
you the way.” 

“You are very kind,” said Blanche. Somehow the offer took away her breath. 
The young woman looked at her with an inquiry in those blue-gray eyes—(where had 
Blanche seen them before ? they were the kind of eyes that seem loosely attached, that 
quicken and project with curiosity) they asked as plain as words. What do you want at 
Woodlands Farm ? What is your business there? 

They walked along for a little side by side. Blanche was very eager to question 
her companion, to find out something about the house, and what the family was like. 
But her lips were closed by some incomprehensible influence. She felt abashed, per¬ 
plexed, realizing for the first time what her wild undertaking was : to present herself 
to an unknown family as betrothed to the son of the house, and to ask them to take 
her in and shelter her because of the unkindness of her own parents. It had seemed 
so perfectly simple last night. She had thought it the most natural thing, the one 
place where she had a right to be taken in and taken caie of where she must find a 
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natural support and advocacy. Who so fit as Edward’s father to plead his son’s 
cause ?—or as Edward’s mother to give protection and countenance to the girl whom he 
meant to marry ? But somehow the look of this young woman, housemaid or dairy¬ 
maid, or whatever she was, with her eyes coming half out of their sockets with 
curiosity, daunted this young lady more than words can say. 

“ Perhaps 3^ou were wanting country lodgings ? ” said the young woman. “ We’re 
all against it, but mother will have it. She says it’s her little share—though there isn’t 
much to be made by it—like the poultry don’t you know, and the fruit.” 

“Oh!” said Blanche faintly. “I suppose then you are on the—home farm or 
something of that sort? ” 

“ We are on all the farm there is,” said the young woman. “ Woodlands Farm— 
as has been a hundred years or more in our family. But farming’s a poor trade now, 
as father always says, and we have to make up a bit in other ways. Mother and me 
and Georgie, we do all we can with the eggs and spring chickens, and father lets us 
have the orchard ; but it isn’t much as comes out of that. A lodger is a little bit of a 
help now and then, and mother would make you very comfortable—plenty of milk and 
fresh eggs and all that.” 

“Oh!” said Blanche again—and she added still very faintly, “Perhaps I have 
made some mistake ;—or you could direct me. What I wanted to find was the house 
of Mr. Dewsbury. Not the farmer’s—the Dewsburys’—of Woodlands—” 

“To be sure,” cried the young woman, “ and who did you take him for if not the 
farmer ! Why, we are the only Dewsburys in the parish, and this is the only 
Woodlands. And I’m the eldest, Kate ! ” 

CHAPTER IV. 

To describe the feelings of Blanche Fontaine arrested in the middle of that country 
road, having committed herself to the most tremendous step in life, left her home, 
thrown off her natural allegiance, and cast herself upon the world—and now to have 
the curtain of the future abruptly lifted for her by Kate Dewsbury of the Woodlands 
Farm—is more than words are equal to. She saw it all at a glance. Those were the 
same eyes that had looked at her so often from under Edward Dewsbury’s eyelids. 
This was one of the humble folk of whom he had spoken with so much (as she thought) 
unnecessary hesitation. Heaven knows what in her ignorance she had imagined that 
to mean—simple country people, a rustic squire and lady, out of the way of the world. 
He had not deceived her. It was not from him she had received that idea. It was all 
folly, pure folly of her own. She stood still for a moment in the middle of the road, 
feeling as if she had been suddenly suffocated, unable to get her breath. She did not 
faint, but the light went out of her eyes for the moment, and all the earth and sky 
whirled round about her : she went on for a few steps mechanically as if she had 
suddenly become blind : her bag fell out of her hands—that bag with its pretty fittings, 
the silver-topped bottles, the ivory brushes, which she had brought with her, thinking 
that for a day or two at least her future sisters would supply all her more serious 
wants. Oh heavens! and this was one of her future sisters ! She heard Kate 
Dewsbury’s alarmed voice in her ears—“ Oh, miss ! what is the matter? You ain’t 
used to be out in this heat. Sit down on the step, you poor dear, and lean your poor 
head on me. Dear, dear, there ain’t a bit of shade or nothing, nor a drop of water 
nearer than our house.” 

“ I have got some eau de Cologne in my bag,” said Blanche faintly, coming a little 
to herself. Kate had picked up the bag, and looked at it with great curiosity and 
awe as Blanche opened it. The silver-topped bottles filled her with admiration, so did 
the dainty flimsy handkerchief which Blanche saturated so extravagantly with the 
pungent water. She to hav’e recourse to eau de Cologne, a girl who did not know 
what faintness meant ! It revived her however, and after a while she was able to go 
on walking slowly, with a sense of absolute downfall and exhaustion such as she had 
never felt before. Never had Blanche in all her life been so weak. She accepted the 
guidance of Kate as if she had been a little child. 

“ We ain’t far off now,” said the young woman soothingly. “ Take you hold of me 
and I’ll help you on. And mother’s a kind soul. Whether you’re thinking of the 
lodgings or not she’ll be just as pleased to see you : and you can be quiet a bit in the 
parlour and come to yourself.” 
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The poor ?irl was so entirely overthrown that she accepted everything with a kind 
of dull dependence upon her companion, and was led through the fields to a red house 
shaded b)' a few trees, and covered by the wild clematis in clouds of blopom, which 
comforted her a little : for, homely as it was, it might have been made *?>. 
and even perhaps by clever hands and good taste, into something, humble indeed but 
not entirely unlike what she had dreamed. Blanche was led however into a litt 
parlour of a kind she was perfectly acquainted with, with a little greenish window, 
half blocked up by red geraniums, and a table in the centre with a red and blue cloth, 
and a little glistening black hairc loth sofa upon which she was implored to he dowi . 
and rest. The mother came 
out full of solicitude, a fresh¬ 
looking country woman 
with a large clean white 
apron, put on hastily as 
the first expedient in a social 
emergency, and which she had 
not finished tying when she came 
forth from the kitchen in wonder 
and excitement. Nothing could 
have been more kind than this 
motherly soul. Her eyes did not 
dance with curiosity like her 
daughter’s. She ran to fetch 
water, then to fetch milk, to do 
anything the poor young lady 
could want. “ Oh, hold your 
tongue about the lodgings,” she 
said, thrusting Kate aside with 
a vigorous push. “Let’s get her 
well, poor thing. She’s as white 
as a sheet.” There were no 
cushions on the horsehair sofa 
except one covered with bead- 
work which Kate placed be¬ 
neath the young stranger’s 
head, but which her mother 
with an energetic hand drew 
away. 

I’d as soon lay my head 
on the kitchen hearth,” she 
said; “bring me a pillow out 
of the best bed.” 

“Oh,” said Blanche, strug¬ 
gling to her feet, “it is not 
necessary ! Indeed it is not 
necessary ! Thank you so 
much, it was only—the sun : and 
I am quite well now.” 

I don’t doubt as it was 
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13LANC11E ARRIVES AT WOODLANDS FARM. 


quL „e,,, 

i*est. My man’s coming in to his dinner, and 1 11 be bus} for a . , } 

cln you tell me when there is another train,” said Blanche, “ going to town ? ” 

>• She means London, mother,” said Kate, “ and there am t one t'* 

“ I hope, with a son there, that I know as town means London vvithout none ot 
vour telling,” said Mrs. Dewsbury. “ Lord, there’s your father and the bacon not 
dished ancfvou in your Sunday clothes ! I’ll have to leave you, miss, for a little , but 
ust^u S quilt, and as sooiLs dinner’s out o’ the road I’ll fetch you a cup ot ea 
^ Presently the little fuss and commotion of the two voices over her ^t the 

kindly hands pushing her down on the sofa, more powerful m their 
Blanche was iLd to, but unmistakably charitable and kind, ended, and L lanche was 
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left by herself with an aching head, and a dismayed heart. She saw a big rural figure 
stalk past the window, and heard a heavy long step go through the little passage—a man 
with a ruddy round countenance adorned by ragged gray whiskers, with the familiar 
aspect of the cottage-farmer—and thought with a shudder that this was the man 
whom she had expected to open negotiations with her father, to treat with the Judge 
on equal terms. Blanche heard the stir in the kitchen as he came in hungry for his 
dinner, loudly demanding the cause of the delay ; and guessed from the flutter and 
hurry of voices that the curious episode of the young lady shut up in the parlour was 
being told. It seemed to her that she could see the scene. The big wooden table 
drawn away as far as possible from the fire, the old farmer wiping his red-brown fore¬ 
head, the mess of bacon and beans on the table. Blanche at home had seen cottage- 
life in all its aspects, the comfortable as well as the wretched. She saw everything that 
was passing as if she had been there. Another voice too fluttered in, a young and shrill 
one, which had been a moment before calling to the fowls in the backyard. She lay 
upon the little sofa paralyzed for a time, feeling as if she could not move, while her 
mind moved slowly taking in all that scene. And Edward Dewsbury ! Where did he 
come in, how did he come in, to this bewildering milieu ? And her own wild thought 
of taking refuge with his people as the natural and sagacious thing to do, and the 
letter which his father would write to the Judge, and the still more important letter 
which his mother—his mother ! this kind, rough, motherly body—would write to Lady 
Fontaine ! When this thought came over Blanche she burst wildly into an uncontrol¬ 
lable fit of laughter, and then hid her face in her hands. At this there was a sound of 
the pushing back of chairs in the kitchen and a rush to the parlour door. 

“ It’s the hystericks as has took her,” cried Mrs. Dewsbury, rushing in with her 
daughters at her heels. 

Blanche raised her face to look at them, astonished—more than astonished— 
haughtily demanding with her eyes what they wanted to intrude thus upon her. The 
three stared at her bewildered and then retired one upon the other. 

“She’s maybe wanting her dinner. Ask her if she’d ’ave a bit o’ bacon, mother,” 
said the youngest girl. 

“ Husht, you gaby,” cried the mother in a whisper. “ I’ll go and make her a cup 
o’ tea.” 

Blanche recovered her wits after this interruption. Her first feeling had been one 
of utter despair as well as dismay. To the absolutism of youth it seemed as though 
the wild step she had taken, the flight from home, the intention she had of severing 
herself from her own family, and flinging herself upon his, was a final step, and that 
nothing was left her but to throw herself into their life, seeing that she had thus re¬ 
linquished her own. But after a while this girl of her period began to see more clearly : 
and there came into her mind, like the way of salvation, the hour of that next train ! 
Yes, it was a commonplace way enough of getting out of this extraordinary dilemma ; 
but yet it was the easiest, simplest, the infallible way. She would go home like the 
prodigal : she would fling herself upon her mother’s neck. She would say, I have been 
a fool, the worst of fools, but I have not done any harm. To make a little expedition 
into the country alone was no harm. Blanche knew the difference between mountains 
and molehills : she did not imagine for a moment that her reputation would be com¬ 
promised, or an undying resentment awakened in the bosom of her parents when it was 
known. It made her head swim round again to think of going back ; but yet there was 
the way before her simple as daylight. She rose and looked out of the little window over 
the red geraniums that blocked it up, and there was the road lying white in the sunshine, 
the way back into the world, her own world. She looked at her watch ; it was but two 
o’clock. Two o’clock only, and the train not till four ! Should she go away now, 
while they were occupied, steal away not to look that good woman in the face again ? 
But she could not move a step without being heard. She roamed about the little 
room looking at all its wonderful treasures ; how wonderful they were ! there was a 
book or two, a volume of a boy’s magazine bound, a volume of a common cyclopedia, 
compendium of knowledge, a little poetry book or collection of extracts in a shabby, 
showy binding, some little articles of spun glass, a few shells in fearful and wonder¬ 
ful constructions, a few photographs—Ah ! one above all others constantly repeated. 
How was it that she had not seen it at once ? a round schoolboy face with those 
eyes loose, projecting, like a pair of goggles ; then the half-grown lad more advanced ; 
then a head in a college cap :—then the man, not exactly as she knew him, but yet a 
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man—a young" man in society, the ward of Mr. Flete ot Fletehorn, a fellow ot his 
college, a newly called barrister. Blanche felt her head again go round and round. 
What had he to do here ? 

And then there came upon the girl an acute and overwhelming sense of shame : had 
she not said a thousand times to herself and others, that distinctions of rank were 
nothing, that it depended on a man himself what he was, that to ask who was his 
father was the most contemptible of impertinences ? Ah ! but then she had not thought 
of his mother, and his sisters ; the people whom he ought to love, whom he ought to 
live with, whom he ought—oh, above all—to tell his bride of, to make known to her ! 
Her heart sank with shame to think that this sudden revelation had changed all^ her 
thoughts of him ; that it seemed to push him far off from her, to make him impossible, 
impossible ! Yet why? for he was not changed by any such discovery : and oh ! how 



BRINGING IN TEA. 


contemptible on her, or any woman’s, part to change her opinion of her lover because 

his family was simple and poor ! , . . 

There was a knock at the door, and Mrs. Dewsbury entered carrying a tray. 
‘VHere, miss,” she said, ‘‘Fve boiled a nice fresh egg as you don’t often get the 
like of in town as you call it, and a nice strong cup o’ tea ; and see it that don t set 
you all to rights. Ah, you’re looking at them photographs ! You would not think, 
would you now, that a gentleman like that belonged here? But he do—quite the 
crentleman as vou ever see, and a good son all the same, the best o’ sons. You s^hou c 
just see the gown as he brought me, real silk and a beauty ! and for ever sending a 
five pound note or somethin’ o’ that sort. If ever a mother was proud 1 ve got the 

right to be of my Ned.” , i j i i . i 

“ Perhaps the lady has seen him in town, mother,” said Rate, ‘ she do look at mm 


Blanche put down the photograph as if it had burned her fingers, but Mrs. Dewsbup . 
wholly occupied with her own subject, took no notice. “ He’s a going to get married, 
she said, “ to a lady of title, a grand lady, one of them as you see their names in the 
papers—and another grand lift that’ll give him. Oh, he’s been a lucky boy and to 
thinkit was just Mr. Flete coming here, promiscuous like, for country lodgings that gave 
him his schooling and made a gentleman of him ! ‘ Mrs. Dewsbury, ma am, he sai 
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to me, ‘it’s a shame wasting- a bright boy like that on a farm.' ‘ And so it is, Mr. 
Flete,’ says I, ‘ but we’ve got no money to advance him ; for trade, even if it’s only a 
good shop in the village, wants capital.’ ‘ He’s fit for more than a shop in a village,’ 
says he, ‘ and I’ll find the money, Mrs. Dewsbury.’ Father, you know, he didn’t like 
it at first, he said as it was taking the boy from us, and that he’d grow up to be 
ashamed of his father and mother. But not a bit! none o’ them knows my Ned : he’s 
been that kind and nice ! My dear ! don’t you spoil your nice cup o’ tea, putting 
water in it ; there’s nothing for putting your head to rights like a good strong cup o’ 
tea.” 

“ And do you know,” said Blanche, “ the lady—whom he is going to marry? ” 

“Ah, that’s just the worst of it,” said the good w'oman, “ I don’t believe as he’ll 
ever bring her here. A lady o’ title, you may think ! in this bit of a little place. But 
I don’t begrudge it, for it’s for his good ; she’ll give him a great lift, and that’s the chief 
thing ; for what are we, to be thinkin’ of ourselves ? You don’t eat a bit, miss.” 

“ Oh, the tea—is what I want,” said Blanche : it was strong and bitter, and to 
swallow it was no easy matter. “ I suppose your son is--very much attached to the 
lady.” 

“ She’s deep in love with him anyhow,” said Kate with a laugh. 

“ And who wouldn’t be?.” cried the mother. “ I won’t deny as from what he says 
it’s mostly On her side—but that’s far more often the case than folks think—and such 
a lift as it will be for him. Bless us all, but you’re not even drinkin’ your tea.” 

“ I think I shall be better out of doors—1 want air,” said Blanche! 

“ Open the window a bit, Kate. Well, miss, if you will go—but 1 can’t abide to see 
the good tea wasted as I thought would set you just right. What d’ye say, Kate ?— 
Oh, about the lodgings ; but 1 don’t think the lady wants no lodgings—” 

“ Does your son know^ that you let lodgings?” said Blanche. 

They all laughed a little. “ Well, he don’t, to tell the truth ; but bless you, nobody 
comes here as knows him ; and why shouldn’t we put a trifle in our pockets with all 
the bad years we have had, and next to nothing for either hay or corn ? Perhaps as 
you’re not thinking of the lodgings you might like a basket of fresh eggs, or some of 
our plums to take to town ? ” 

Oh, yes, a basket of eggs,” said Blanche ; and with a fierce satisfaction she gave 
Edward Dewsbury’s mother five shilling's for the dozen, such a bargain as the mistress 
of Woodlands Farm had never made before. Good Mrs. Dewsbury made some little 
demur, but was satisfied that the rest of the money was for the basket which the visitor 
might have no opportunity to send back. The younger sister carried it for her to the 
station, full of wonder and questions as to why a lady should come by the twelve 
o’clock, and g'o by the four o’clock train. It was a wonder that grew upon the whole 
family as soon as her back was turned. But it any satisfaction came to them on the 
subject, it was not till long after, when the incident threw much light to Edward 
Dewsbury upon an episode in his life which he did not understand. 

Blanche went back with such a tempest of outraged feeling in her heart as all her 
experience of heroines in books could not equal. She gave the eggs to a porter at 
Mctoria, who thought her mad, but accepted the gift with enthusiasm ; and went 
home trembling' for the reception she should meet with, and the explanation she must 
make. But when she got to Portland Place, she discovered that her mother was out 
for her usual drive, and the household calmly confident aware that Miss Fontaine 
had gone to lunch with a friend. Blanche felt that her maid looked very curiously at 
her bag, and-had remarked the absence of the ivory brushes and the silver-topped 
bottles ; but that w'as all. And the earthquake that had happened, the convulsion of 
nature, the tremendous change of which the girl was conscious, passed, as if nothing- 
had been but the tranquil sunshine and ordinary course of the calm July day. 

After this there is not much to say. Her shame at the impulse to throw off her 
lover because of his low degree disappeared in the passionate revulsion of feeling with 
which she had heard of his indifference to herself, which probably was a mere "fiction 
of his family to demonstrate his superiority. But it did not seem so to Blanche. 
She had never corresponded with Edward Dewsbury, and as the Judge spent the 
Long Vacation in the Tyrol with his family, and afterwards consented, as the least of 
several evils, to allow his daughter to learn to draw in Paris during the following- 
winter—the name of that rising young barrister vanished from sight and sound as if he 
never had been, and Portland Place knew him no more. 
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THE QUEEN’S RIVIERA RESIDENCE. 

With Illustrations by MAJOR E. BENGOUGH RICKETTS. 

YERES, known to us now as only one of the towns 
perched on the hills which line this part of the Mediter¬ 
ranean coast, has a past reaching back to a far antiquity. 
As in a few days’ time the Queen will have left Osborne for 
Hyeres, a short account of the place and its surroundings 
may not be inopportune. Before orange groves were seen 
in the Riviera, when the country down to the sea was a 
wild pine forest, and the frequent rains caused raging 
torrents to flow down every valley, there was a nameless 
Gallic town about three miles from the present site ot 
Hyeres at Pres-qu’ile de Giens, where at low water the 
ancient pier, half hidden in mud, can still be seen. Here 
in the first century came the Imperial Romans, 'and 
christened the town and port Pomponiana. They built many villas, temples, and 
baths, the ruins of which here and there still survive. ^ 

Pomponiana passed away with its builders j but the inland settlement, Arae, which 
arose on the hill, was of considerable importance in the Middle Ages. Hyeres was not 
more able than its neighbours to escape the perils of the times. The Saiacens 
are known to have stormed it, and tradition says that on one occasion the popu¬ 
lation was almost exterminated by the lurks, who carried off those the} did 
not kill. 

Time went on, and rulers changed, and in the twelfth and thirteenth centuiies 
Hyeres became of considerable importance. In the twelfth century were built the two 
churches of St. Paul and St. Louis, which unfortunately have not been restored in a 
satisfactory manner. In the former only the foundations and part of the buttresses 
remain of the original work. i\.n archec} doorway of wedge-shaped stones and a \ ery 
ancient font inside the church are worthy of notice. At the church of St. Louis, 
which was the property of the Cordeliers (the Franciscans who wore a hempen cord 
round their waists), built in Byzantine architecture, are some beautiful canopied 
stalls, and a remarkable pulpit carved in walnut. From the entrance eleven steps 
lead down into the church as into a cellar. About this period also the old walls, 
long since dismantled, were built, and a little later the castle was erected, though it 
claims to be founded in the seventh century. Little is left of it now but high 
square towers, crumbling walls, and dungeons ; while what w^as then the old court¬ 
yard is now a vineyard. 

102 . March, 1892 . 
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From Hyeres the devout of the thirteenth century sailed as pilgrims for the Holy 
Land ; and it was there that Louis IX.—St. Louis—coming to visit Bertrand de Foz, 
the last survivor of the powerful dynasty of the counts of Provenge, landed with 


VIEW FROM THE WINDOW OF THE HOTEL DE HERMITAGE, WHERE THE QUEEN RESIDES. 



his queen and children on July 12th, 1254. A picture behind the altar in the church 
of St. Louis commemorates the event. 

In the fourteenth century Hyeres was so important a place that Catherine de 

Medici thought of 
building one of her 
royal palaces there ; 
but soon after¬ 

wards the town 
began to decline, 
and there is no¬ 
thing of historic 

interest to relate 
until 1663, when 
the birth of Massil¬ 
lon took place. 

His father was a 

notary, whose de¬ 
scendants have fol¬ 
lowed the same 
profession even in 
modern times. He 
was educated at the 
Oratory, but was 
afterwards articled 
to his father. He 

UMBRELLA PINE ON THE ROAD TO THE CHATEAU FROM COSTABELLE. prOVecl HIl idle ap¬ 

prentice, and spent 

most of his time in mimicking the sermons and preachers he had heard, for the amuse¬ 
ment of his fellow-students. After two years, his father, convinced that he did not 
possess the makings of a lawyer, gave his son his own way, and he entered the Church. 
He became a member of the Order which had given him his first lessons, and soon 
made such a reputation by his preaching that at thirty-five he was appointed Preacher 









“ but when I hear you, 


of its 
beacon to the 
still annually 
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to the Court of Louis XIV. For the next twenty years Paris thrilled with his wonder¬ 
ful sermons, which have been often translated into Eng'lish, and in 1717 he was 
appointed to the see of Clermont in Auverg'ne. He found so much to do in his 
diocese that he had no time for the preparation of sermons, and consequently never 
preached after obtaining* the Episcopate. “ Father, when I hear other preachers, I 
go away much pleased with them,” said Louis XIV. to him 
1 go away much displeased with 
myself.” The bust of Massillon 
now adorns the Place Royale, 
and the square in which stands 
the old church of the Knights 
Templar, now converted into the 
Hotel de Ville, is called after his 
name. 

Behind the town rise the 
Maure Mountains, rocky and 
broken, covered with Mediter¬ 
ranean heath, cork and pine, 
which protect this ancient town 
of orange-trees from all winds 
save the Mistral. The soil of 
the hill on which the old town 
lies is formed of mica and slate. 

One long street, the Rue des 
Palmiers, which takes its name 
from the trees on either side, is 
of modern construction ; it was 
in this street that Napoleon 1 . 
rested after the siege of Toulon. 

The country round the Hotel 
I’Ermitage, w'here the Queen 
will reside during her stay in the 
South, is wooded and undulat¬ 
ing. The hotel is situated two 
miles from the town, half-way up 
the Hermitage hill (in the 
district of Costabelle), on the 
top of which is the church of 
Notre Damede Hy6res, crowned 
with the golden statue 



PLACE DES PALMIERS. 


patron saint, a 
pilgrims who 
visit the shrine. 

The view from the windows 
of the hotel is very fine. On 
one side lies the Mont des 
Oiseaux ; on the other, the 
Isles d’Or. Beyond the Pres- 
qu’ile with its pines, the village 

of Le Chateau is clearly seen, and in the distance, beyond the olive-mill and the castle 
of St. Pierre with its drawbridge, stands out the Duke of Grafton’s villa, and near by 
on the Toulon road is the villa which belonged to Napoleon HI. 

On every side of the hotel the hills are covered wfith grey olive, cypress, pine, and 
cork trees ; and delightful walks lead through the woods in every direction, where the 
visitor may wander without let or hindrance. The ground is carpeted with wild flowers, 
and here and there may be seen small patches of cultivation. As undergrowth, 
the bruycre with its dusty white flowers still lives, though soon doomed to destruction, 
as the peasants find a ready sale for its roots which are made into briar-wood pipes. 
The olive oil, once the staple product of the district, is now being* rapidly driven 
from the market owing to the inferiority of its quality, and it is found better to break 
up the soil for other cultivation as the old trees perish than to replace them. However, 
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the orange and the palm, the eucalyptus and the aloe, flourish with great luxuriance 
at Costabelle, and in a measure compensate for the loss of the olive and the heath. 

The woods are a paradise for 
the botanist and the entomologist. 
Rare flowers abound, and on the 
slopes and ravines of Mont Cou- 
don, and nowhere else in the 
Riviera, can be found the Sty rax 
Officmalis^ a shrub w’ith resinous 
bark and bunches of sweet, white, 
orange-like flowers. Trap-door 
spiders colonise the banks. 
Mason bees, like some builder, 
rough-cast the surfaces of walls 
and window-frames. Caterpillars 
infest the pine-trees, devouring the 
needles. Whole forests in Provence 
are destroyed by their depredations. 
The eggs are laid in some pine-tree, 
where they live in a great net of 
cobweb-like texture, but when the 
time comes for their change into 
chrysalides, they leave their net to 
hang untenanted in the deserted 
tree, and go in long procession, 
single file, following a leader over 
the ground, till they find a suitable 
resting-place to bury themselves 
in. These processions frequently 
consist of more than a hundred 
caterpillars, and it is amusing to 
,1 . , , , watch their consternation if any¬ 

thing happens to the leader. At times they choose a new chief, but often they crawl 
abou^ in inextricable confusion till they find the original leader, when perhaps after 
two hours they form —' ^ ^ 


IN THE OLIVE WOODS. 


up again and pro¬ 
ceed on their 
journey. But woe 
to the unwary per¬ 
son who dares to 
touch these cater¬ 
pillars with un¬ 
gloved hand! For 
they emit a powder 
so poisonous that he 
is fortunate indeed 
who escapes with a 
badly swollen hand 
and arm ; erysipelas 
is often produced, 
and sometime>s oph¬ 
thalmia. 

In autumn the 
woods are also 
haunted by that 
strange creature, the 
praying mantis. If 

a visitor is much troubled by house-flies—rather a plague at Costabelle at times- 
his remedy is to tame a mantis, and the plague will soon diminish. A fly is a borme 
^oucie to t ie mantis , he will devour ten at a meal. This is his limit, but at the end 
ot his meal he can be seen making a larder of himself, tucking an eleventh fly under 
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his rleht elbow, a twelfth under his left, and will hold yet another between his jaws until 
returnine appetite permits another meal. So far—to thirteen flies can he go, but no 
further. These insects’ nests are to be found in the olive woods, looking like leaves 

or buds enveloped in cobweb. ^ ^ 

The volcanic nature of the neighbourhood is well known, and it is not uncommon 
to see the streets buttressed by arches, as shown in our engraving, to prevent the 


houses falling during 
quake shocks. 

But it is not only 
near vicinity of the 
I’Ermitage that the 


earth- 

in the 
Hotel 
Queen 

will find interest and beauty. 
No place has more charming 
drives in its neighbourhood 
than Hyeres. One ot the 
prettiest drives is to the 
Pres-qu’ile, and the remains 
of Pomponiana, interesting 
not only to the archaeologist 
but to the naturalist, who 
will find there many rare plants 
and shells, and also some 
remarkably fine umbrella and 
maritime pines. To the west 
is the village of Carquieranne, 
through which the Toulon 
omnibus passes, with the peak 
of Mont Negre rising a 
thousand feet, further to the 
west again. The long narrow 
strip of land which connects 
the mainland and the 
Pres-qu’ile is bordered by 
Les Salins, great salt marshes 
covering’ over a thousand 
acres, where during summer 
more than three hundred hands 
are employed in -iding nature 
to produce large quantities of 
salt, which is made by the 
evaporation of sea water by 
the heat of the sun, and 
artificial basins are formed in 
the marshes for this purpose. 
Another favourite excursion 
is to the top of Mont 
Fenouillet, some four miles 
away. The path passes at 
first bv the castle throusfh 
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the 


lirst DV riie casne nr u t 

arbutus and fir wood, past some fine cork-trees and a small favourite chapel to 

summit, from which a mag'nificent view may be obtained. 

The islands of Hyeres, about six miles from the mainland, will well repay a visit. 1 lie 
branch railway runs from Hyeres as far as Les Salins, whence a small boat sails 
daily for the port of Porquerolles. Porquerolles, the largest of the islands, lies fu ilhest 
to the west ; it is about five miles long and two broad, and is a well-wooded islanc 
with some ooo inhabitants. On the side of the hill above the landing-place is an 
imposing chateau with a fine round tower ; it possesses barracks and a sanatorium tor 
soldiers Invalided from Algeria; below the castle is a village with about one hundred 
inhabitants. It is worth walking to the highest point of the island, 479 teet h'glb 
is a semaphore for signalling to the mainland and neighbouring islands, and seeing the 
wonderful view that can be obtained from it. These islands were called the Stoechades 
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their fertility caused them in 
tie iliddle Ages to be called “ The Golden Islands.” Here it was that the monk Cibo, 

of a distinguished Pro- 
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ven9al family, called 
the Monk of the 
Golden Islands, made 
himself famous as 
troubadour and minia¬ 
ture painter, illumin¬ 
ator and monk. The 
other islands, Portcroo 
and Levant, have 
no features of in¬ 
terest. 

The longer excur¬ 
sions are numberless, 
and Toulon, the 

great French naval 

port, is only thirteen 
miles off. Hyeres 

has suffered from 
being on a branch 
line, and the crowd 
ot visitors have gone 
further, to Cannes, 
Nice and Monte 

Carlo ; but now that 
the Queen has re¬ 
solved to go to 
Costabelle, it is likely 
to be much better 
known. It is nearly 
two hours nearer 
London than Cannes, 
and can be reached 
from Paris in sixteen- 
and-a-half to seven¬ 
teen hours. Its chief 
disadvantage is the 
Mistral, but it enjoys 
a greater dryness of 
air than any other 
winter resort on the 
Riviera, Mentone hav¬ 
ing even one full 
degree of humidity 
more than Hyeres, 
and Nice three. It 
is famous for its 
palms, and no town 
Pepper, eucalyptus and 


along the coa.st can match those in the Place des Palmiers. . .pp.., cuea.ypu.s anu 
o ve trees are at their best there, and early fruits, vegetables and flowers are grown 
m masses for the markets ot Marseilles, Lyons and Paris, on the alluvial plain 
between the town and the sea. ^ 








































































ATHLETIC SPORTS AT OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE 

UNIVERSITIES. 

I. 

OXFORD. 

By MONTAGUE SHEARMAN 

[President of the Oxford University Athletic Club, 1878-9, Amateur Champion, 100 Yards (1876), 
Amateur Champion, Quarter Mile (1880)], 

FORD is the al} 7 ia mater of Athletic Sport ; to Oxford the amateur 
athlete owes that national institution the Athletic Meeting-. It was 
in the fields of Binsey that, more than forty years ago, the first cross¬ 
country foot-race was run ; on the turf of Port Meadow was the first 
amateur flat-race won. It is to Oxford again that the amateur 
athlete owes the orderly government and regulation of his favourite 
pursuit, for it was beneath the roof of Hertford College that the 
Amateur Athletic Associ¬ 
ation was devised, and 
in the banqueting room of the Randolph 
that it was founded. It will be at Ox¬ 
ford doubtless that the New Zealander 
will in the fulness of time dig out 
the colossal bronze figure, the type of 
mingled strength and grace, which some 
succeeding generation will rear upon 
the Iffley Road to commemorate the 
blessings which the Oxford Athletic 
Movement has conferred upon the British 
nation. 

This preliminary flourish is not the idle 
blowing of a trumpet; it is a chronicle of 
sober fact, mixed (so far as the colossal 
statue is concerned) with the most approved 
form of historical prophecy. Forty years 
and more ago began the athletic movement, 
but movements and developments, except 
in the opinion of evolutionist writers, do 
not start themselves, and it is to the credit 
of Oxford that it was to Messrs. Wyatt, 

Bowles, Southwell and others, undergrad¬ 
uates of Exeter College, Oxford, that it 
first occurred to hold an athletic meeting. The Inter-’Varsity Sports are now as much of 
a national institution as the Boat Race or the Derby, but it is only twenty-eight years 
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ago that the Oxford athletes of 1864 invited their Cambridge brothers to meet them in 
friendly rivalry at the Christchurch Cricket Ground. No doubt also when amateur 
athletics began after the rapid growth of a quarter of a century to run to seed, a 
jockey Club of athletic sport became a necessity, but none the less it was to Oxford 

energy and Oxford prestige that the 
governing body of athletics owed its 
early success. To the historian of the 
future the athletic movement must be de¬ 
scribed as another of the many “ Oxford 
Movements.” 

But it is not with past history that we 
have to deal now, but with Oxford athletics 
as they are at present. Tradition has it 
that the pioneers of Exeter College took to 
foot-races in 1850, because they could not 
find a horse with tour sound legs in any 
Oxford stable, and therefore considered 
steeple-chasing impracticable, or at any 
rate unsatisfactory. But knowing what 
we do of the keenness of the Oxonian in 
matters athletic we are inclined to think 
that this story would more fitly be men¬ 
tioned in an account of Oxford horses 
than in an account of Oxford athletics. 
This much we can safely assert of the 
present, that the Oxford “blues” who 
will compete at the Queen’s Club this 
. 1-, , . , , month, took to running and jumping be¬ 

cause they liked it, and chose athletics out of manv available recreations because it 
was their favourite sport and not a pis aller. Otherwise they would hardlv have 
earned their “ blue.” J ^ 


J. F. BENSON, PHOTO. 

D. BURRIN, GROUND MAN O.U.A.C. RUNNING GROUND. 


The freshman who goes up to Oxford in October finds himself embarrassed with 
a large choice of forms of exercise. If he 


is a likely-looking athlete, with a good pair 
of legs and broad shoulders, the Captain of 
his College Boat Club will very soon ask 
him to breakfast and coax him down to 
the river to be “ tubbed,”/.d?. taught to row 
by a coach in scientific style in a “tub 
four. ’ Nor will the freshman have been in 
college a week before he will have been 
searchingly questioned as to whether he 
can play football, wdiere and when he has 
played it, and whether his game is 
“Rugger” or “ Socker,” by which bar¬ 
baric terms he has by this time learnt that 
the games of Rugby Union and Associa¬ 
tion football are intended. Now wfith only 
the short winter afternoons available for 
out-door sport it is hard to combine foot¬ 
ball and training for races, but boating and 
running for a freshman at Oxford are 
incompatible. The boating “fresher” is 
but a devoted galley-slave. He spends 
his first term being coached, and if he 
is good for anything his second term 
is passed in training for his college 
Torpid. If however our freshman can 



JUL. GUGGENHEIM, PHOTO. 

ABNER SAVAGE, GATEKEEPER AND CLUB AGENT. THIRTY 
YEARS IN THE SERVICE OF THE O.U.A.C. 


once escape the fascinations of rowing 
solemnly up and down between the Barges and Iffley in a tub four every afternoon 
until he acquire the art of “ getting his hands out ” and “ grinding his belly down ” 
(mysterious forms of torture only known upon the Cam or Isis), if, I say, he can escape 
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these delights there is a chance of his becoming a runner And indeed now that ev eij 
public school has its annual athletic meeting, most freshmen have learnt before the) 
come to Oxford whether they are good at any form of athletic competition. 1 
knowledge more than anything else brings the athletic novice up to the Iffley Ground, 
for college esprit de corps is very strong, 
and while there is a strong incentive for 
the novice to try to represent his college 
on the river, or at cricket or tootball, 
there are (more’s the pity) no inter-college 
athletic contests, and no glory is gained 
by the athlete for his college unless he 
can manage to earn his “ blue.” In spite 
however of the absence of incentive in 
the way of colleg'e esprit de corps there 
is no lack of candidates for honour on 
the running path. In no college will the 
freshman fail to find an old habitue the 
cinder-track who will march off his new 
ally to buy his O.U.A.C. ticket, the sole 
necessary formality for membership ol the 
’Varsity Athletic Club, which is open^ to 
everv matriculated member of the Uni¬ 
versity. Thence the old hand and the 
novice will make their way over Magda¬ 
len Bridge and along the Iffley Road, 
past the Christchurch Cricket Ground 
until they reach the gate of the O.U.A.C. 

Ground which is on the right of the 
Iffley Road and overlooks trom the side 
of the hill the low-lying meadows where 

our young friend will find a cinder-track a third of a mile ’ 

which for all-round excellence is beaten by tew in the kingdom. ^he track itself is m 

admirable condition with plenty of good sharp 
cinders on the top rolled well in, so that it is 
binding without being sodden. The grass 
straight upon which the flights ot hurdles are 
placed, is perhaps a little sodden, but it is 
hard to keep any grass good in rainy Oxford 
in the winter, and everything that can be done 
to keep it drained and rolled has been done. 
Then there is a capital stretch of cinder lead¬ 
ing up to the “ take off” for the Long Jump, 
and a prepared mixture of clay, cinder, and 
earth for the jumpers to alight upon, which is 
neither too hard nor too soft. All ^ these 
matters are well looked after by Burrin the 
<>'round-man, and his assistants, and indeed if 
they were not well looked alter, Mr. Jackson 
would have something to say about the 
matter. The track itself is straight at the 
sides, but at each end is a long gradual curve 
extending* over nearly one hundred and fifty 
yards, so that only about one half ot the whole 
circumference actually consists of stiaight, 
the rest being a gentle curve. This is 

for shorter 
or no these 


H. J. WHITLOCK, PHOTO. 

T. M. COLMORE. lOO YARDS, 1866, 1867. STIPENDIARY 
M.M'HSTRATE OF THE CITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 

the Cherwell and the Isis mingle their 


HILLS AND SAUNDERS, PHOTO. 

C. N. JACKSON. HURDLE RACE, 1867 (16 SECONDS). 

HON. TREAS. O.U.A.C. ; HON. TRE.AS. A.A..A. 

the shape of ground preferred by manv 
distances it is scarcely so speedy as 


...ccw, long distance runners, but 
Fenner’s at Cambridge. Whethe 


^oS cuiwes are better than straights with sharper “ banked up ” corners is a maUej 
^ ^ 1-1^1 111 infn now. The spriiiters certainly ha\e nothing 


of opinion which we need not inquire into now. 


or opiniuii vv1iiv.11 - X , ^ 

to complain of at Oxford in their sprinting straight. There is ovei i:,o yai 


rds of the 
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best broad straight in the whole kingdom, but a three hundred yards race can hardly 

be run with success at the Iffley Road Ground, for the first hundred yards and more are 
all on the curve. 

When our freshman has inspected the track and its appurtenances he will make his 
way into the pavilion. Stepping from the verandah into the front room he will find 
on each side a dressing-room with lockers communicating with a lavatorv. Above he 
knows IS the reading-room, in which he will find the portraits of all the heroes of the 
past. But where are the stairs .■' Evidently the architect forgot them when he 
designed the pavilion, for there is nothing to be seen in the way of a staircase but a 
small companion ladder. Up mounts our friend, but when he is halfway up he finds 
there is sornebody coming down, so he bashfully retires again as there is no room to 
pass upon tie stairs. His next effort is more successful ! ^ He arrives at the top after 
' s eep an pen ous journey, and finds himself alone with the sporting* newspapers and 
the vigmette portraits of all the athletes who have represented Oxford against 
Cambridge. Here we can leave our ambitious freshman gazing with mingled awe and 
A worthies of the past, at Colmore, and Vidal, who dead-heated f6r 

the Hundred six-and^wenty years ago ; at Laing, who dead-heated Long the Cantab in 
the same year over Two Miles ; at C. N. Jackson and J. H. Morgan; at Wilson, 

. L iiistie, at Minnie Brooks, who was the first man who cleared over 

SIX teet in a High Jump ; and at scores of others whom we fear to mention lest the 
printers should make “ pie ” of their names. Our freshman regards them with fervent 
admiration, which would doubtless be tinged with regret did he know how many of 
.KK fu graceful and elegant as they were, and how many of them haye been 

robbed by time of the luxuriant locks which their portraits display. 

Soon our novice starts to work to practice on the path, and day after day will he be 
seen scampering over the cinders or essaying to “fly” the hurdles, or practising the 
hi„h or long jump or perhaps trying to throw the hammer, and finding, alas! that 

lefni^TmdsrHT" to earth as soon as the hammer 

lett his hands He does not find himself solitary in his sport, for there will always be 

plenty ot others willing to run a burst or go a lap or more with him in his practice. 
He soon finds himse f improving, and it will not be long before he will get a chance 
to exhibit his capabi ities. About mid-way through the term come the" Freshmen’s 
bpoits, open to all who are in their first year at Oxford. In this there are level races 
at Ioo yards, a quarter of a mile, a mile, 120 yards over hurdles, and a high iump 
and a long jump and from the winning of these events it can readily be seen what 
new men are likely to be good enough to earn their “blue” next spring and to 

UnivLsky"^''''''”''’®'' down from the 

As soon as the Freshmen’s Sports are over the college meetings follow in quick 
succession. The separate college athletic clubs are loosely knit organizations. The 
s^retary, or one of the committee of the preceding year, summons a meeting by 
affixing a notice on the notice board in the porter’s lodge ; a meeting is held and li 
secretary, treasurer, and small committee are elected, who decide whether to hold the 
sports in the autumn or spring terms, for there are no athletics at Oxford after Easter, 
the summer term being devoted to rowing and cricket. A list of the events to be 
eci ec IS t len settled, and entries are made in the easiest way imaginable. A lar<^e 
sheet of paper containing blank columns for the names of the entrants is fixed upln 
the lodge : all who wish to enter simply write their names down as they pass by, and 
thus the secretary is saved the world of trouble which falls upon the shoulders of 
secretaiies at athletic meetings held outside the Universitj-. So much for the college 
races, which usually include level races at the recognized distances with a penalty for 
previous winners. len there are several handicaps, the handicappers being the 
Torpfd ^ '■ace for members of the College Eight and 

Each collep meeting has a strangers’ race, by which is meant a race open to 
inembers of all other colleges as well as to genuine strangers from Cambridge or from 
otier parts of the kingdom ; but as in the winter when athletics are in full swing at the 
Varsities they are suspended in the rest of the kingdom (except so far as paperchasing 
IS conceined), there are few entries in college strangers’ races except from members of 

It IS in these strangers’ races that the freshman who is in 
regular training will soon find means of determining what is his best distance, how 
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POLLOCK HILL. ONE MILE, 1890 ; THREE MILES, 
1888, 1889, 1890. 


much he is improving, and what his chances are likely to be of beating any of the old 
‘‘cracks,” or of taking the place of those who have gone down. 

The different college meetings fill up the remainder of the autumn term, and begin 
again two or three weeks after the Christmas vacation is over, after which there will 
be one or two every week till the end of 
term. Last, or almost last, in the season 
comes the great event of all, the Oxtord 
University Sports. These are, as all the 
world knows, a series of level races and con¬ 
tests open to all members of the University. 

For each event there are two prizes, which 
consist of exactly the same trophy, the silver 
O.U.A.C. medal. This, and this alone, the 
winners and seconds receive for their place 
in the Oxford Sports. 

After the University Sports are over a 
committee meeting is held to select the 
twenty men who are to represent Oxford 
against Cambridge in London. These are, 
as a rule, it need scarcely be said, those 
who have won and been second in their 
respective events at the sports just over, 
but occasionally it is necessary to allow some 
one who has been ill or unlucky to have 
another chance of getting a place in the 
events in London, for it is the aim always to 
get the best men to meet and beat (if the 
fates permit) the men of Cambridge. 

A word should here be said about the officers and committee of the O.U.A.C. 
Soon after the men reassemble at Oxford in October a general meeting of the 
O.U.A.C. is held, which is attended by delegates from each college. This meeting 

elects out of those who are still undergrad¬ 
uates a president, secretary, and committee 
for the ensuing year. The same meeting 
also elects a treasurer for the year. For 
more than twenty years in succession the 
annual meeting has continued to re-elect as 
treasurer Mr. C. N. Jackson of Hertford 
College. It would ill become a colleague 
and friend of Mr. Jackson to say anything 
more of him than that he deserves to and 
will, we hope, be re-elected for twenty 
years more. 

When the representatives to compete 
against Cambridge are elected athletics are 
ov^er for the season as far as Oxtord is con¬ 
cerned, though for those who are fortunate 
in being so chosen their career of glory 
(and anxiety) is only just beginning. Some 
remain at Oxford to train, although they 
do not of course omit to have a few pre¬ 
liminary canters at the Queen’s Club just to 
learn what the new course is like. Others 
come up to London to train, sometimes 
taking rooms together in a party, and get 
their practice at Stamford Bridge, which 
is always placed at their disposal by the London Athletic Club. Over all of them 
Mr. Jackson keeps an eye to see that they come fit to the post on the eventful day. 

Such is the system of athletics at Oxford University, and many a good athlete .has 
it turned out. The official record hath it that up to the present 124-;^ Oxford men 
have scored wins at the Oxford and Cambridge Sports. All of these have received 
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the silver medal stamped with the arms of Oxford and Cambridge, and we believe that 
the “ half-man” represents an odd number of dead-heaters who were by no means a 
semivh' comitatus^ but fully as good as the other winners, and each of whom justly 
received a whole and not a half medal. The names of all these heroes appear on the 

back of the official programme of. the 
I liter-’Varsity Sports, which our readers 
are desired to consider as an appendix to 
this article. Even those who have not 
been so lucky as to win an I liter-’Varsity 
event do not go away empty of 
honour. The “seconds” have of late 
years been rewarded with a bronze medal, 
but by far a greater reward is the right 
to wear the “blue,” which belongs to 
those who have competed against Cam¬ 
bridge in London. The nine “first 
strings” have the “full blue,” a blue 
coat and cap as well as the blue ribbon 
on their jerseys and knickerbockers. 
The second strings until recently only 
had the right of wearing the ribbon, 
but simultaneously with the innovation of 
the bronze medals as second prizes for 
the Inter-University Sports came in the 
“half blue” cap and coat, an ingenious 
F. j. K. CROSS. ONE .MILE, i886,1887, 1888, 1889. combiiiatioii of dark blue and white 

colours, with which the second strings 
are now permitted to adorn themselves. 



Willingly would we enter into the task of describing at length the history of 
athletics at Oxford, but space forbids more than a few details of gossip. It was in 
1850 that Exeter College held its first foot-race, a “ foot steeple-chase ” as they called 
it, which was won by Mr. (now Colonel) Wyatt, the second place being taken by Mr. 
James Aitken, better known as a cricketer 
and an oarsman, and now the Vicar 
of Chorleywood. This foot-race was 
soon followed by a college athletic meet¬ 
ing*, a copy of the programme of which 
is printed in the Badminton Library, book 
on athletics. Between 1850 and i860 college 
meetings had become tolerably frequent, 
but it was not until the autumn term of 
i860 that the first University Sports 
were held. It was not until March 5th, 

1864, l^hat the first Inter-University 
Sports were held on a grass course at 
the Christchurch Cricket Ground at Ox¬ 
ford. This it was that first turned Oxford 
athletics from a casual pastime into a 
regular institution. Since that date almost 
every college has had its athletic club, 
and has continuously held an annual 
athletic meeting. 

It was not until 1867 that the Oxford gill.m.w and co. i-hoto. 

athletes had acinder path, not at their present ^llen, president o.u.a.c. 1892. one .mile, 1891, 

ground, but at the old ground in the meadows at Marston. There can be little doubt 
that the site was badly chosen. The Marston meadows lay so low, and so near the 
Cherwell, that in the winter the path was often almost flooded, and the grass track was 
often sodden for weeks together. Besides, it was a long walk over Magdalen Bridge 
and past the “Boiled Rabbit” (which we should like to inform strangers is not the 
name of a hostelry, but of a church which is supposed to resemble the shape of the 
above-named delicacy). True there was an alternative route through Mesopotamia 
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and over the ferry, and along the gravel path and through the “ Slough of Despond 
into the back gate, and indeed, we can almost forgive the old Marston ground for its 
wetness from the memory of the many pleasant walks we have had through Mesopo¬ 
tamia and the meadows, to reach the track upon which our first aspiring efforts were 
made. And by the by, Oxford men still go over the ferry and along the gravel walk, 
and may like to hear that it was from this gravel path that H. K. Upcher cleared the 
fence in one bound without taking off his ulster. True he had to jump into the swamp ; 
but what is that in the happy days of youth ? 

At the end of 1876 the O.U.A.C. moved into their present home on the Iffley Road. 
It is an excellent ground, and the Oxford athletes will never want to make another 
move (unless they move into a bigger pavilion, in which case, let us hope the staircase 
will be wider). 

It was in 1880 that the Oxford athletes helped the settlement of a number of 
athletic disputes by convening a meeting which led to the foundation of the Amateur 
Athletic Association. In 1879 there had been two Amateur Championship Meetings, 
one held at Lillie Bridge under the auspices of the moribund Amateur A.C., the 
other held at Stamford Bridge in the summer. A conference was summoned to Oxford 
of representatives of all the chief athletic clubs of the kingdom, Mr. B. R. Wise, 
the president of the O.U.A.C., presiding. The meeting then and there founded the 
new body with the objects of holding an Annual Championship Meeting, of pro¬ 
moting uniformity of rules and of repressing abuses of athletic sport. For the first 
three years all the officers of the A.A.A. were past or present officers of the O.U.A.C. 
They were as follows :--The Earl of Jersey, president ; B. R. Wise, vice president, hon. 
treasurer, C. N. Jackson, hon. sec. M. Shearman. 

Since the institution of the A. A. A. the Amateur Championship Meeting has always 
been held in the summer. This is no doubt hard on the University men, who are then 
not only out of training, but frequently prevented from going into training again by 
examinations ; but there can be equally little doubt that the old date for the m.eeting, 
which was the Monday after the Inter-’Varsity Sports, gave an immense advantage to 
the University athletes over every one else, and before the summer date the Irish, 
Scotch, and provincial athletes were rarely seen at the Championship Meeting ; nor but 
for the alteration of date would the American athletes have been seen taking part in 
the Championship of the old country. Even since 1880 there have been several Oxford 
men who have earned the Championship title. In 1880, the first year of the summer 
fixture, George Lawrence won the Hurdle Race, Walter Lawrence the Llammer- 
throwing, and another Oxonian the Quarter of a Mile ; and in subsequent years George 
Lawrence again won the Hurdles (1881), B. R. Wise the Mile (1881), and that giant ol 
all English athletes F. J. K. Cross the Half-Mile and Mile on the same day in 1887, 
and Lemaitre the Half-Mile in 1888 ; and but for family affairs Pollock Hill, who in 
1890 won the Mile at the Queen’s Club in the fastest time ever done at an Oxford and 
Cambridge gathering, would certainly have been in evidence at the Championship 
Meeting. Up and be doing you Oxford men of the present day, and show your faces to 
the spectators and your backs to your opponents at the Championship Meeting of 1892. 

The recent institution of an inter-club match between Oxford University and the 
London Athletic Club shows the rigiit spirit. The Universities afford the national 
home and true centre of genuine amateurism, and the University men will do no good 
to amateur sport by lifting up their hands and bewailing the decadence of athletics. 
The true duty of the Oxford men is to join hands in friendship with those who are 
trying in other parts of the kingdom to keep athletic sports pure and free from abuses, 
and the Oxford men of the present day are showing that they know that their true 
place is in the front of the Athletic Movement. 
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II. 


CAMBRIDGE. 

By R. W. TURNER 

[Late Hon. Secretary of the Cambridge University Athletic Club]. 

I T was onl}^ about fifty years ago that Athletics began to be looked upon by the 
youth of this country as an exercise worthy of serious attention ; and it was at 
the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge that regular sports were first held. The 
records of these early sports abound in the phraseology of the turf. There were 
quarter mile sweepstakes and consolation stakes. The betting was quoted in the 
papers of the day as freely as it is now in the reports of a professional handicap at 
Sheffield, the prizes were given in money, the runners were handicapped by carrying 
shot in their belts and sack and three-legged races were common. These perform¬ 
ances have gone to the wall, the system of handicapping is changed, money prizes 
are not known and with the suppression of open betting the terminology of the 
turf has to a great extent disappeared. 

St. John’s and Emmanuel were the first colleges to hold sports, but it was not 
until 1857, when the Cambridge University athletic club was founded, that athletics took 
root at the University. After that date Jesus, Trinity Hall, and Trinity began to hold 
annual sports. Jesus’ gave a meeting in the college close and Trinity divided itself for 
running as for rowing, into first, second and third, the athletic clubs being intimately 
connected with the boat clubs. Indeed until recently the first Trinity first boat 

captain was ex-officio president of the 
Trinity Athletic Club. Second or Read¬ 
ing ” Trinity was, as the name indicates, 
composed of scholars and the like but it 
has long disappeared both from the river 
and running path, presumably crushed by 
the over pressure of the modern system 
of examinations. Third Trinity is made 
Eton and Westminster men and 
present holds its sports in con¬ 
junction with King’s College. Third, sup¬ 
plies the muscle and King’s the money. 
Ihird is Tory and King’s has a radical ele¬ 
ment and a rupture between the two clubs 
was recently imminent. The breach has 
fortunately been healed and the existence 
ot the prettiest athletic blazer at Cambridge 
has been preserved. It was not however 
until 1864 when the Inter-University sports 
were started that athletics took any great 
part in university life. The impetus 
they then received was enormous, and 
from that time they became as 
regular a part ot the university cur- 
, , , , , riculum as the Tripos or the ‘‘Little-go.” 

The c ub ground has always been known as Fenner’s cricket-ground and the sports 
were held for some years on a grass track, but now there is a cinder path whik is 
one of the fastest in the kingdom. Three laps complete the mile and a stranger to 
the Fen Country would consider the course perfectly level but at the north-east corner 
ot the ground there is a slight rise which is said to be the only hill in that part of 
Cain^bridge lying south of Magdalene Bridge. The races are run to the right so that 
1 against the runners and there is no compensating decline. Both the top and 

bottom stretches c^e nicely rounded and the final straight is about one hundred and 
htty yards long. On the north side of the ground is the back of Ayerst Hostel, looking 
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like a row of semi-detached suburban villas, and close by the wall is the place for 
putting the weig^ht with the long- jump on the other side of the path. The Perse 
school cricket-ground bounds the south side and on the east is a wooden pavilion and 
the orchard where the high jump takes place. At the extreme end of the ground is 
the place for practising with the sixteen-pound hammer, which in the hands of inex¬ 
perienced throwers finds its way at times into the back yards of some newly erected 
cottages. The pavilion, which stands on the west side of the ground, is a well-built 
brick structure and is used both by cricketers and running men. On the ground floor 
there are two rooms, the back one being partitioned off for dressing in, and the end 
partition is always re¬ 
served for “the Blues,” 
or those who have 
run against Oxford, 
and is nearly always 
the place selected by 
the freshman to dress 
in until he is asked 
to go up stairs, where 
there is cinother room 
partitioned off in the 
same way and , with 
shower-bath accommo¬ 
dation. Over the fire¬ 
place in the dressing- 
room on the ground- 
floor there is a list of all 
the athletic teams that 
have run against Ox¬ 
ford—every name is 
gilded on a light blue 
background, and the 
team for each year is 
in a separate panel. 

Amongst the names so 
recorded is that of the 
Attorney-General, Sir 
Richard Webster, who . 

won the mile and two miles against Oxford in 1865. Pie was then President and 
showed an early love for legislation by framing the rules for the Inter-Universit}' sports. 
He still takes a'keen interest in university athletics. The annual dinner after the sports 
with Oxford never goes better than when he is in the chair ; and when he distributed 
the prizes at the championships in 1889, for the quarter and the halt mile, to Mr. Tindall, 
and the high jump to Mr. Jennings, both Cambridge men, his delight at their success 
was apparent to all. Mr. Lees Knowles, an ex-President, and now M.P. for Salford, 
still shows his interest in the club by acting as steward at the Inter-University sports. 
Mr. T. Milvain, M.P. won the hurdles against Oxford in 1865) Professor Maitland, one 
of the most popular of Cambridge Professors, is an old three-miler. Mr. Leslie Stephen 
was a long-distance runner and one of the founders of the University Club. These 
are some amongst others who have made the running to some purpose since their 
undergraduate days. 

The ground is looked after by Watts, his many sons, and a staff of ground men. 
“ Old Watts” was born in 1827, the year of the first Inter-University cricket-match, a 
coincidence which is, in his eyes, quite sufficient to account for the tact that he now 
looks after “ Fenner’s.” He is a short man with a slight stoop and a dictatorial 
manner, and is very uncommunicative, except to the club authorities, and in truth is held 
in something like awe by the majority of undergraduates, which is a great advantage, 
or it would be impossible to keep the place in order and reel off the different college 
sports in good time. He thinks he knows more about cinder paths and grass than 
any other man in England, and he certainly keeps both in excellent condition. ^ The 
racing takes place during the winter months. The snow is often on the ground in the 
morning, a thaw sets in, and there is running in the afternoon, and no better testimony/ 
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can be given of the care “ Old Watts” exercises than the quickness with which the 
ground recovers from the changes in the weather. 

The management of the club is in the hands of the president, secretary, and 
committee, who are all blues and change every year. 

The Rev. E. H. Morgan, Dean and Tutor of Jesus’, is treasurer of the club. He is 
always threatening to resign and as often consents to act again. It is to be hoped he 
will continue to act, for after some years of labour he has managed to place the club 
on a sound financial basis. The task has been a difficult one. About fifteen years 
ago there was plenty of money which was invested in challenge cups and in a wooden 
pavilion—which was built on wheels and found lying one morning after a strong gale 
in several pieces on the ground. Since then affairs have not been so flourishing and 
the prosperity of the club is now dependent on there being a large attendance at the 
Inter-University sports. But if the treasurer has a lot of work, the president has 
even more. He has to attend and arrange nearly all the college sports, do the handi¬ 
capping, look after and pay the ground-staff, carry on negotiations with Oxford, and 
above all present his accounts in a proper manner to the treasurer. In this last par¬ 
ticular no president has succeeded as yet though each one imagines that after a year 
ot Mr. Morgan’s tuition he is a competent accountant and financier. In fact any one 
who has not taken an active part in the management of a university club can 
scarcely realize the amount of work there is to be done and how much is due to those 
dons who permanently undertake the office of treasurer and so keep the various clubs 
in working order. 

The work of the Cambridge University Athletic Club begins with a general meeting in 
the October Term—at which all the college club secretaries have to be present under 
a penalty of a fine of a guinea, and another general meeting is held at the beginning 
ot the Lent term. At these meetings the dates of college sports are arranged, and 
care has to be taken to keep open such dates as the University fours, the Colquhoun 
sculls, the Lent races, and important football matches. Any changes in the rules are 
then made and the strangers’ races are arranged. Each college at its annual meeting 
gives a prize of not more than value and the University Club adds a second prize 
I for a handicap which is open to any Oxford or Cambridge men, who are not 
members of the college giving the prize, and any gentleman amateur, who is introduced 
by two members of committee. It has often been said that prizes are given too generously 
in the strang'ers’ races, and it would certainly be as well to limit the amount for the first 
prize to ;^3 35. which is the sum given in the University Handicaps. But taking all things 
into consideration there is very little pot-hunting at the University. In the university 
sports and freshmen’s meetings silver and bronze medals are given, and in the closed 
college events the value of the first prize is never more than ;^'2,wffiile the third man never 
gets anything. The prizes are given by means of vouchers which are accepted by 
tradesmen in the town, and in the strangers’ races the articles have to be inspected by 
the president and stamped with the University arms before they are delivered to the 
winners. The comparatively small values of the first and second prizes compare 
favourably with the limit of ten guineas which is set by the Amateur Athletic Association 
and with the number of prizes which are allowed to be given for each event while it 
tends to give a healthy tone to University athletics. 

The freshmen’s sports are first on the list of fixtures for the year, and so men who 
are likely to be any good during their time at the university are brought to the fore 
and the handicapper is enabled to allot them proper starts when they enter for the 
strangers’ races. The sports are not as a rule very interesting. Every year there is 
somebody whom rumour represents as being able to do very nearly record time for 
the hundred yards and something marvellous for the quarter or the mile and as regularly 
he fails to do so. School stop-watches must be very slow and the courses very short, 
for if they were accurate the older men could never have a chance, and the maxim at 
h enner’s that ‘ ‘ the Blue always wins ” would be false. Occasionally a first-rate freshman 
turns up but he is generally as old as most men are when they leave the University. 
For instance, Mr. Monypenny, of Jesus’, who ran in the hundred yards against Oxford 
in 1890, and in the quarter-mile as well in the following year. But as a rule the 
public-school champion of the year before makes a poor show. At school he was a 
moderate runner at several distances, and so with the aid of the school track and stop¬ 
watch he gets a huge reputation which he fails to maintain when he is pitted against 
thpse who are good at only one distance. 
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After the “freshers’ ” sports come the various college meetings, and one is very 
like another. If the performances are not brilliant the finishes are very often exciting, 
and it is not an uncommon thing to see the two last men running themselves out in 
order to beat each other. Rarely, if ever, is such a sportsmanlike spirit seen beyond 
the university, for if a man always ran in this manner, he would lose a chance of getting* 
a good start, an object the provincial runner generally has in view. The presence of a 
“blue” increases the interest in the sports though the event is generally a gift to him, 
nevertheless the men like to feel that a member of their college has done a first-class 
performance. At three o’clock the college sports are always suspended and the com¬ 
petitors come out for the strangers’ race. All are, or should be, dressed in white except 
those who have run against Oxford, and their garments are trimmed with light blue. 
The names with the entrance-fee of one shilling, have been given in at the pavilion the 
day before and have been sent on to the president who has made the handicap from the 
club record-books, which contain a list of all the runners and their performances. These 
races are very enjoyable, each one knows his neighbour and feels he will have to run to 
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win, and if he is not quite fit he knows he can give up when he likes without any doubt 
being cast on the straightforwardness of his running. 

But college sports and strangers’ races are merely a prelude to the university 
sports which are held at the end of the Lent Term. The meeting extends over two 
days with a day of rest in between, and from the results of the different events the 
team is chosen to compete against Oxford. Old blues come up to start and judge and 
get quite melancholy and imagine they are growing old when they borrow some clothes 
to go out for a spin after the racing is over. But the feeling soon passes away under 
the influence of tea and muffins, with which the president has, by custom, to provide 
both them and the committee in his rooms after the sports, as being the most indigestible 
stuff any one can eat who has been training for three weeks. At this meeting the team 
for the Inter-University contest is selected, and then a small dinner follow'S, after which 
bulldogs and proctors have been known to sprint faster than the university repre¬ 
sentatives. 

On the following morning the team is photographed at Fenner’s ; no one is eligible 
for a place in it who is of more than four years’ standing, and two men are chosen for 
each of the following events—the hundredweight, hammer, quarter, and the long and 
high jumps, and three men for the mile and three miles. The first man in each event is 
called the first “string” and gets a full blue, that is to say, a light blue blazer and 
cap with a laurel wreath and the initials C.U.A.C. worked in white. The second and 
third strings get only a half blue, that is to say, the jacket and cap is of white with the 
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wreath and inscription in lig’ht blue and they also wear a red and yellow band respective!) 
on the left arm of their vests to disting’uish them when running* from the fiist strings. 
The committee are not bound to select those who are victorious in the University spoits, 
and it is sometimes necessary to take advantage of the rule. Of course there are 
always heartburnings when the names are published ; but this is also the case with the 
rowing, football, or cricket, some one is always said to be left out who ought, to have 
been put in. 

It is indeed almost impossible for a stranger to university life to realize how keen 
the competition is to gain the coveted light blue and what a peculiar distinction 

attaches to those 
who are success¬ 
ful. The child of 
light sneers and 
condemns while the 
Philistine is envious 
and applauds. The 
rowing, cricket, 
athletic, and the two 
football teams are 
the only clubs that 
have the full blue. 
The tennis and one 
or two other clubs 
have to be content 
with half blues ; 
while such clubs as 
the chess and 
hockey have no 
blue at all and 
therefore clamour 
for one. They have 
succeeded in mak¬ 
ing such a noise 
that a committee, 
which is composed 
of the presidents 
of the first five 
mentioned clubs, 
has been formed to 
guard the sacred 
blue. Until the 
committee was con¬ 
stituted the presi¬ 
dent of the boat 
club heard all ap¬ 
plications in this matter, but as the university has become radical in everything but 
politics, a change was called for and the power is now vested in a body which it is 
to be hoped will be thoroughly conservative. 

It may be noticed in passing that an Oxford man while in residence wears his blue 
anywhere and everywhere, but a Cambridge man can only wear it when engaged in 
the sport for which it was awarded. On leaving the university the old blazer always 
forms a cloak of friendship, one old blue will always welcome another and the purity 
of university athletics is assured so long as the aim of every man is not to win a 
prize.but to be a blue. 

About a fortnight after the university sports Cambridge meets Oxford in the nine 
events for which the team has been selected. These sports have been held for twenty- 
six years and for the first of them Cambridge went over to Oxford ; in the following 
year Oxford came to Cambridge and the visit was returned : after that, the university 
authorities refused to allow the sports to be at Cambridge, and the Times newspaper 
contained a short paragraph in which it wondered that the young men were thus 
wantonly exposed to the temptations of a visit to London. A long and amusing 
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correspondence ensued between the secretaries of the two Universities in the course of 
which the Oxonian made the announcement that “your beastly Doris” were at the 
bottom of the trouble. There must have been some misunderstanding- as to this, 
for on the occasion of sports being held at Cambridge a large contingent of Oxford 
supporters came over. In the evening there was a disturbance in the market-place, 
•and butchers’ and greengrocers’ carts and all available vehicles were seized and the 
visitors driven to the station. The following year at Oxford matters were fairly quiet 
in the town, but owing to there being insufficient accommodation in the trains on the 
return journey, the Cambridge men wrecked every station they could, while advertise¬ 
ments were torn down and lamps and windows smashed. Perhaps then the Dons were 
right in considering that the London police could easily manage all undergraduates, 
and were wise to confess that the proctors had quite enough to do without looking- 
after Oxford men. 

After the momentous decision of the “ beastly Dons ” it became necessary to choose 
a ground. Lords was suggested, a good grass track could be secured and there was 
a chance of the Marylebone Cricket Club and Ground laying a cinder path, which 
would however 
have had to go 
behind the pavi¬ 
lion, and so 
Beaufort House 
Avas settled on 
until the neigh¬ 
bouring ground 
of Lillie Bridge 
was used and it 
remained the seat 
•of war until the 
Queen’s Club, 

West Kensing- 
■ton, was opened 
in 1888. The 
sports are al¬ 
ways held the 
day before the 
boat-race, and 
wires are sent 
after nearly 
every event to 
the crews who 

are training at Putney. In the evening the two teams and a large conungent 01 
old blues dine together, and the medals, silver and bronze, are handed to the winners, 
and the custody of the Chambers’ Challenge Shield is given to the president 
of the victorious university. The shield is made of silver and is of great intrinsic 
value. It was presented in 1889 in memory of the late Mr. J. G. Chambers, who 
rowed in the University Eight and had a place in the athletic team. 

It is certainly unfortunate that an athletic meeting which is so popular as that of the 
sister univ'ersities should be held in the early spring ; but it is impossible to make^ any 
other arrangement. The Cambridge University Cricket and Athletic Clubs are joint 
lessees of Fenner’s, and so it would not be possible to hold sports in the May Term, 
and it is ridiculous to talk ot the Athletic Club buying out the Cricket Club. If any 
dispute arose the cricketers having more money would win easily ; but a disturbance is 
improbable and both clubs are saving money to purchase the freehold of the ground. 
But if the arrangement is inconvenient to the public it is far more disagreeable to the 
performers. For it is hard to conceive anything more irksome and distasteful than 
training for the university sports. To turn into bed soon after ten o clock, to get 
up at seven, and to give up smoking and all dainties when eating and drinking, sounds 
simple enough but it soon grows tiring. The boating man has to do the same but 
then he has companions in misfortune. He is compelled to go down to row in all kinds 
of weather, and is inspired by the prospect of a bump or the belief that his Eight has 
done a bridge to ditch in a second faster than the boat in front. The case is different with 
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the athlete, he trains by himself and the frost and snow often prevent him running for 
two or three days at a stretch, and then it requires some courage to go for a spin with 
the east wind blowing across Fenner’s. He never feels he is doing fast times and gets 
over-anxious and consequently unfit. The freshmen and the second year, too often, train 
as hard as the older men, and the result is that each year some promising athlete is over¬ 
trained. The amount of exercise to be taken should vary according to the stamina of each 
individual, and there would be many less failures if men would only rest when advised 
by their seniors. Another point to be remembered is that the races with Oxford and not 
the university sports are the end in view. This is so often lost sight of that during* the 
fortnight in between the two events the men go quite off colour and are useless when 
the day of the Inter-University sports arrives. It is to be hoped arrangements will soon 
be made to enable the team that has been selected to run against Oxford to live together 
as the university crew does and, if possible, spend a week at Brighton or some other 
seaside place. 

But in spite of the difficulties presented by the weather to those who are training, 
Cambridge has turned out some first-class athletes. Curiously enough they have nearly 
all been sprinters and hurdlers. Joyce, Palmer, and Le Fleming have all won the hurdles 

championship, and Shaw who did some 
wonderful performances in New Zealand, 
has added the quarter-mile hurdle record to 
his distinctions, besides winning the cham¬ 
pionship. Le Fleming, a younger brother 
of the old champion, is now president. He 
keeps up the family reputation over the 
hurdles, and is very neat at the high jump. 
Roberts, of Selwyn, won the champion long* 
jump in 1887. Greig, the president in 1889- 
90, was one of the finest hurdlers and long* 
jumpers there have ever been at Cambridge. 
In the longjump against Oxford in 1890 he 
thrice cleared twenty-two feet six inches, 
and only just failed to beat E. J. Davies’s 
record jump of twenty-two feet ten inches 
and a half. He won the hurdles in excellent 
style, and had he not been training with the 
Militia he would undoubtedly have won 
both the events in the championships in 1890. 

Among some of the best short distance 
runners may be mentioned Macaulay, who 
holds the record in the quarter against Ox¬ 
ford, and used to come down to Fenner’s 
smoking just before the race. Philpot, of Trinity, Storey, and H. M. Fletcher, 
who never ran much untif his third year, when he won the quarter and tied with 
Fardell of Trinity, the second string, in the hundred against Oxford. He did some 
fine performances at Cambridge, but was never at his best in the Inter-University 
sports, and in his last year his medical studies and a football accident upset his 
running. But the finest runner the university has ever seen is H. C. L. Tindall, of 
Chiists College. He kept his body low and ran with a long sweeping stride. A 
spin or two with him did the young runner more good than reading any number of 
books. He holds the amateur record for the quarter-mile, which he ran in forty-eight 
seconds and half, and then won the half-mile in one minute and fifty-six seconds on 
the same day. He has also cut the record for the six-hundred yards, which he ran in 
one minute twelve seconds. To the general public these figures carry little meaning, 
but on calculation it will be seen that when running the quarter Tindall was going at 
a pace of nearly twenty miles an hour, or at the speed of a continental express, slow 
perhaps for a train, but extraordinarily fast for a man. Jennings, the ex-president, 
IS a fine high jumper, but a very uncertain performer. He was in his time 
the best all-round athlete in residence, and will probably become a fine hammer 
thrower, though of course he will not be in the same class with “ Hammer ” Hales, 
who did the record throw of one hundred and thirty-eight feet. The Rev. G. Hales. 
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was president in 1877, and by his skill and enthusiasm in hammer throwing- revived 
the sport. Several proposals have been made to eliminate the event from the Intei- 
University programme, but without success. It has been proposed to substitute a halt 
mile. If a change were made, the weight should be the first to be done away with. 
It is so much easier than the hammer. There is no reason why a half-mile should not 
be added. It is said that the chance of a draw will be increased. There is surely no 
objection to a draw in the sports if the two Universities are equal. Whatever 
Cambridge men may say, the absence of the half-mile is not creditable to University 
athletics. But it is objected that the half is a distance at which either the quarter or 
the mile runner is best, and is not a distance suited to only one class ot runners. The 
objection is fallacious. There is a class of men who are good at the half and useless 
at the quarter or mile, and if it is said there would be too many blues, matters might 
be compromised by letting only two men run in the mile instead ot thiee as at present. 
Another hammer thrower and hurdler as well was J. R. Orford, of King s, who in 1887, 
the year after he was president of the athletic club, rowed number four in the 
University Eight. 

In the three miles Cambridge has been very unfortunate. Ekin, Eliot, and Hough 
are the only runners who have beaten Oxford, and the last-named holds the record for 
the event. Hough started the University Hare and Hounds Club to improve long¬ 
distance running, but without success ; for men go plodding for miles over fen 
country and then imagine they are fit to run on a cinder track. The consequence is 
they trot round slowly on their heels for eight and half laps when the orthodox Hare 
and Hound sprint is put on and all the world wonders. But there is nothing to 
wonder at ; the sprint is a farce ; it is only the pace a good three-miler would make 
all through the race, and anybody can do it if he goes slowly enough at first, which 
the cross-country runner takes care to do. Doubtless the Flare and Hounds is useful 
in that it gives staying power, but it will never give pace, and what the Cambridge 
long-distance runners have to learn is that a long swinging stride at a good pace is 
necessary for success at the distance. At present anybody who can go along at^ the 
double quick time of a regimental private imagines he is a born three-miler. For tnree 
years Pollock Hill, of Oxford, gave Cambridge men lessons, but to no purpose. They 
had plenty of opportunity of studying his style. The runners were always far enough 
off and went sufficiently slowly to study him at their leisure, and the public never had 
an opportunitv of mistaking him for anybody else, as he generally led all the way. It 
was not untiflast year that Ekin, a freshman, won the race for Cambridge after a 
splendid race with Pease, of Oxford. The times for the three miles has never been 
brilliant, and it it very questionable whether a return to the old two miles would not be 
advantageous. For some reason or other, probably^ want of stamina, the present 
distance is too long for undergraduates. The mile, like the three miles, has been an 
unlucky race for light blue runners. Waters, of Jesus’, did some good times at 
Cambridge, but fell ill just before the Inter-University sports. 

It is very unfortunate that so manv of those who do well at running at the 
University should retire from the path when their undergraduate days are over. While 
men are in residence it is natural that they should not care to run all the year round, 
but when they go down they might be induced to run if the conditions of amateur 
athletic sports were somewhat different from what they are at present. The Field in 
a vigorous article which appeared in that journal early in September, 1890, gave a sad 
picture of the roping and betting which form part of the everyday life of the so-called 
amateur, so that, under the circumstances it is not to be wondered that the university 
athlete finds more congenial forms of exercise than his old pursuit of running. At 
the same time the London Athletic Club has made a step in the right direction by 
restricting the class of men who can enter for the open races at its meetings, and by 
having sports with Oxford and Cambridge which are carried out on the same lines as 
the Inter-University meeting, and it is to be hoped that university men will join that 
club and aid it in its attempts to purify athletics. 

The instantaneous photographs from which the engravings in this article are made were taken by Messrs. 
Steam, of Cambridge. 



‘‘ LOST. ’ 

A Story of the Australian Bush. 

By MARY GAUNT. 

With Illustrations by E. F. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 


ELM, old man, we’ve lost the track ! ” 

“ Don’t be a howling^ idiot, man. Lost! how could we be lost? 
Why, there’s the track right ahead, and pretty fresh too.” 

But Anderson flung himself off* his horse on to the drv crisp 
grass and covered his face with his hands. 

“ I tell you, ’ reiterated his mate, leaning forward in his saddle 
and shading his eyes, ‘‘I see hoof-marks quite plain. Why, they 
might have been made yesterday I ” 

“ They were made yesterday,” groaned the other, hopelessly. “Don’t you see, 
my dear fellow, we made them ourselves.” 

“What! 

Helm raised his head and swore a passionate oath, then sprang from his horse, 
stooped over the faint track, ran wildly along it for a few yards, turned back and 
other was playing some ghastly joke off on him. 

^‘Jts too bad, Anderson, too bad. Get up, man, and don’t be a fool. Come on, 
there’s very likely water on the other side of that ridge. You’ll feel better after 
yoLi’ve had a good drink.” 

That s the ridge we passed last night, I tell you. Water—oh, yes, there’s water 
there, but it’s as salt as the sea.” 

“The salt-pan! No, by heaven, no, I won’t believe that. That’s miles behind 
us. 

“Nevertheless,” said the other man, drearily, “it’s the same old salt-pan. You’ll 
see It the moment we cross the ridge.” 

“Come on, then, come on. Don’t sit groaning there : let’s know the worst. I 
can’t believe it, I won’t believe it till I see for myself.” 

The horses ought to have a spell if w^e’re ever to get out of this,” muttered 
/Uiderson ;• but he followed his companion’s lead, mounted Tis tired horse, and rode 
slowly on after him towards the still distant ridge. 

Out back beyond the Mulligan is No Man’s Land. Thev had g'one out to seek 
new country, crossed the Queensland border into South Australia, and now, old bush- 
man as he was, Anderson had only the vaguest idea of their whereabouts. Ever since 
t ley stai ted it had been the same trouble, the season had been exceptionally dry, and 
everywhere the waters were dried up. First one horse had died, then another, until 
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at last they were reduced to only three ; still they had pushed on, for the blacks told a 
tale of a nLo-nificent water-hole where the water was permanent, and Anderson had 
. ^ f in tlie unerriiio* wisdom of the children of the soil where 

"water^was "concerned. So he pushed onf hoping against hope, till the younger man, 
more fearful, perhaps more prudent, persuaded him to turn back. But 
X weakest hLe, the one they had used as a pack-horse, gave m, and had to be left 
behind the first day of their return journey ; and now, on th® ^u^’ ^h Jy so 

tVip tprrlble discovery they were ^oing round on then own tracks. 

jLkful so lmpefui--lwLn they struck that track in the morning. Anderson knew 
re wa7anoZ appointed than they were ; these might be their 

tracks and possibly they had water with them—they might even hc^e come acioss 
w 7 er- 7 id waterTvate^r-if only they had a little water. And so they had pushed 
on, eagerly, hopefully, till the terrible truth began to dawn on the older and moic 
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beauty all its own ; miles and miles he could see in the clear bright atmosphere, far 
away to the other side of the wide lake, where a dark clump of trees or scrub was 
apparently raised in the sky high above the horizon. He knew it was only the effect 
of the mirage, another token, had he needed a token, that there was no moisture, no. 
water, not the faintest chance of a drop of rain. And yet there had been some rain 
not so very long ago, for the mesembryanthemum growing in dark green patches 
close to the edge of the salt was all in flower, pink, and red, and brightest yellow, 
such gorgeous colouring ; and by that strange association of ideas, for which who 
shall account, his thoughts fl'ew back to the last Cup Day, and he saw again the 
Flemington racecourse, and heard in fancy the shouts of the people as the favourite 
passed the winning-post. On the ground in front of him were long lines of crows, 
perched in the stunted boxwood trees above his head, filling the air with their 
monotonous cawing. He laughed at the mockery of the thing. The other man 
raised his head. 

Old man, what is it? Is it possible that-” 

What wild imaginings for the moment had passed through his brain he could not 
himself have told ; but whatever his hopes might have been, they were gone the 
moment he looked in his mate’s face. 

“ Man,” he said, sharply, “ are you mad ? ” 

Anderson was sobered iii a second. 

“ No,” he said, bitterly, “but as far as I can see it must come to that before we’ve 
done.” 

“ No, no, we won’t give up hope yet. Is there no hope? ” 

Anderson sat down beside him and pointed silently to the horses. If ever poor 
beasts were done, were at their last gasp, they were, as they stood there, their noses 
touching the ground. The bushman’s slender equipment had been reduced to its 
scantiest proportions, and yet it seemed cruelty to force them to carry even those 
slender packs ; even the canvas water-bags, dry as tinder now, hanging at their necks 
were a heavy burden. Wiser than their masters they had crawled beneath the shade, 
scanty as it was, of the boxwood trees, and stood there patiently waiting—For what ? 
For death and the pitiless crows patiently waiting overhead. 

“ Exactly,” Helm answered his companion’s unspoken thought, “ but we can’t sit 
and wait like that. Man, we must try to get out of this at any rate. We can't sit 
here and wait for the crows.” 

Anderson sighed heavily. 

“What can we do?” he asked. “ W^e must spell a bit. The horses are done. 
As it is I’m afraid yours will have to be left and we’ll have to go on foot. There 77mst 
be water about somewhere, for look at the crows ; but we can’t find it, and we couldn’t 
have searched more carefully.” 

“ Why not shoot the old horse if he’s no good? His blood might- 

“ Nonsense, man. Aren’t you bushman enough yet to know that drinking blood’s 
only the beginning of the end? Once we do that — ” 

“ Well, after? ” asked Helm. 

But the other did not answer, for he, too, in his heart, was asking, “after?” 
And their lips were dry and parched, and their tongues swollen, and before them lay 
the salt-pan with right in the centre a little gleam of dark blue w^ater which mocked 
their misery. There was nothing for it but to lie down beneath the scanty shade and 
rest. They were too weary to push on, all their energy had departed, and Helm, 
lying on his back looking up at the patches of blue sky that peeped through the 
branches, said with a sigh, 

“If we’re done for, I wish to heaven the end would come now. I can’t stand 
the thought of—of—What’s it like, old man ? Is it very bad, do you think ? ” 

“ As bad as bad can be.” 

“ And is there no hope ? ” 

What could he say, this man who had lived in the bush all his life ? What hope 
could he give, when practically his experience told him there was no hope—that if 
they would save themselves from needless pain they would turn their pistols against 
themselves and die there and at once. But the love of life is strong in us all, and the 
hope of life is as strong. How could they die, these strong men with life in every 
vein? No, no, surely it was impossible. An iguana scuttled across in front of them 
and Helm started up eagerly. 



“There,” he said, “there—and I never thought. Look at that beast. There 
must be water somewhere or how could he live.” 

Anderson sighed. 

“Yes, there’s the bitterness of it. I know there’s water about if only we could hnd 
it; but as we didn’t find any when we had everything in our favour there’s not much 
good in our wasting time looking now. After all I believe those beasts must live 
without though they say they don’t. No, old chap, our only hope lies in pushing on 
to the nearest water 
we know of.” 

“Then don’t 
let’s lie here wasting 
precious minutes. 

Every moment is of 
consequence ; let’s 
make a start. We 
must push on.” 

Push on ! They 
had been pushing 
on ever since they 
left “Yerlo” sta¬ 
tion ten days ago, 
and this was what 
it had brought 
them to. 

“ It’s no good 
wearing ourselves 


out in the heat of 
the day,” said An¬ 
derson, “wait till 
evening and we’ll 
do twice as much.” 

“Which way?” 

“South-east, I 
think. If we can 
only hold out we 
ought to fetch 
Gerring Gerring 
Water. As far as 
I know this must be 
Tamba salt lake, 
and if so—” 

“ Karinda’s just 
to the north there.” 

“Ahundred and 
twenty miles at the 
very least and not a 
drop of water the 
whole way. No, 
that’s out of the 
question, old man ; 

our only hope lies in reaching Gerring Gerring. i . n 

“ And you don’t see much probability ot our doing that. 

HS’aTreaTpSfthis older man, for the lad-he called him a lad for all his four- 
and^wSty j^’earsTdo'omed to die, nay, dying at this very --"-^ouS 
manhood. They could but try, he said over and over again, w j ^ 

And then as they rested they fell to talking ot other things—talked of then past 
lives and of their homes as neither, perhaps, had ever talked ^etoie. i-nnw^ 

“ My old mother’ll miss me,” said Charlie Helm with a sigh, ‘though Loid kno^ . 

when she’ll ever hear the truth of the matter.” . 

“ Umph, I don’t know, but I guess if we do peg out, it’ll be some considerable tim 
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before they can read the store account ov'er us. Hav’e you g’ot any paper about 
you ? ” 


“Not a scrap. We can leave a messag-e on the salt though.” 

“ It 11 be blown away before to-morrow. Who do you want to write to? Your 
mother? That girl?” 

Helm turned his face away. This man had no right to pry into his private con¬ 
cerns. 


“ Write to your mother, lad, write to your mother by all means. Mothers arc 
made of different clay to other women ; but don’t you bother about the other. Women 
are all alike, take my word for it. It’s out of sight out of mind with all of them. 
But write to your mother.” 

“ Some one may pass this way,” pondered the younger man, hardly heeding his 
words. “ It’s just worth trying,” and he lay silent while Anderson talked on or rather 
thought aloud. 

“ It’s of the boy I’m thinking,” he said. “ The poor helpless little one. He never 
throve since his mother died. She didn’t go much on me, but the boy was everything 
to her though he was a cripple. Well—well—if I were only certain he was dead now 
it woLildn t be half so hard. He’d be better dead, I know, but I couldn’t think it 
before ; he was all I had, and the last time I saw him he put up his little hand—such 
a mite of a hand—and clutched his daddy’s beard. He was all I had, how could I 
wish him dead? But now—now—my God !—if I were certain he was dead and it 
hadn t hurt much.” 

Helm sprang to his feet and swore an oath. 

W^e re not going to die, he cried, “ not as easily as all that. Come on, we have 
wasted enough precious time.” 

Not till it s a little cooler. It’s no good, I tell you, wearing ourselves out in the 

heat. 


And Helm, seeing the advice was good, lay down again. Lay down and tried 
not to listen to the cawing of the crows, the only sound' that broke the 
stillness—tried not to think of cool waters; not to think of a household down 
south ; not to think of the girl who, notwithstanding his mate’s cynical warning, filled 
all his thoughts. He dozed a little and dreamed, and wakened with a start and a 
strong leehng upon him that it had been something more than a dream, that someone 
had really called him, was calling him still. Was it his mother’s voice, or that girl’s 
or was It Anderson’s.^ Anderson was sleeping heavily, and, strong man as he was,’ 
sobbing in his s eep. Helm stretched out a hand to awaken him and then paused. Whv 
should he . What had he better to offer than these broken dreams? 

He broke a branch from a tree thereby scattering the crows and stepped down to 
the edge of the glittering white salt. It crunched beneath his feet like sand, and he 
went on till the hard crust began to give way beneath him and the thick mud oozed up. 
then when he thought it was moist enough to resist the fierce hot wind, which was 
blowing from the north like a breath from an oven, he prepared to write his last mes- 
u! difficulty. What was he to say ? What could he say ? Not 

that he had so little but so much. And it might never be read after all, or at best it 
would on y be read by some station hand who, once they were dead, would give but a 
passmg thought to their message, only a passing thought to their sufferings. They 
had found a skeleton, he remembered, the first year he had been on “ Yerlo,” a skeleton 
that must have been lying there years, a poor wind-tossed, sunbaked thing from which 
all semblance of humanity had long since departed, and he, in his carelessness, had 
thought so little of it, had never realized the awful suffering that must have been 
before the strong man came to that. 

And now—and now—he took his stick and wrote in large printed letters on the 
crisp salt— 


“ STOP. 

“ LOST. 


“James Anderson and Charles Helm were lost on the 20th October. They have 
^^one S.E. from the salt-pan. Will you kindly send word to Mrs. Helm, The 
and to Miss Drysdale, Gipps Street, East Melbourne ? ” 

I hen he wrote his name, “Charles Helm.” 

It seemed so feeble, so inadequate, not a hundredth part of what he telt did it 
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express, and yet what could he say ? Not even in his extremity could he vvrite tender 
messages to his loved ones there. They would know, surely they would know they 
would\,nderstand that his thoughts had been full of them when he wrote t ^t cdd 
message. What more could he say ? But would they ever know the love and lon-,m 
that had filled his heart ? Would his mother ever know that her boy 

the last ? Would Mabel Drysdale understand how he had cared for her?—all he had 
meant to convey by the mere mention of her name? He stepped slowly back and 

wakened^ his (setter be travelling ? It’s a little cooler 

now, and it’s ei’ettinef late.” , 

\nderson strug-^led to his feet wearily and then went down to the salt-pan. 

“ So you’ve been leaving a last message,” he said ; “I’m afraid it s not much good. 

said ■■ b„.-wel,-I'd llke.he„. If possible, 

'VTnd a womfn,\oo,’’ laughed Anderson cynically, “if we get out of this you’ll 
learn, I expect, just about how little value she set on your care tor her. 

“You’ve been unlucky,” said the younger man gently ; there are women who 
but there, I don’t suppose we’ll come through. Anyhow it’s time we started. 

Well—well, keep your faith and I’ll keep mine. Perhaps here and theie theie 
may be a woman worth caring about, but they’re few and far between. 

“ Don’t you want to say anything? ” asked Helm. 

“Who? I ? No. Who is there to care a straw whether I leave my carcase to 
the crows or not ? There’s only the boy, and he’s too young to understand. But, 
say, you might have mentioned the name of the station,” and taking the stick from 
Helm’s hand, he walked out on the salt and wrote : 

“ Please let them know at ‘ Yerlo,’ ” and signed his name, “James Anderson. 
“There’s my last will and testament,” he said. “ Come on now. 

Helm went up to the horses. 

“ It’s no go,” he said. “ My poor old beggar’s done. 

“ I expected it, old chap. We’ll have to toot it, mine s only a shade bettei than 
yours. Clearly we’ll have to leave yours behind; Mine can carry the pack a little 

farther, but I really don’t think he can carry me. 

It was still very hot, but the shadows of the boxwood trees had grown lonpr and 
the," was just a pJomis’e of .1.= coming night in th. ait. They must walk, lot they had 
only the one horse now and it did not seem likely he could hold out ong. The other 
had lain down to die, and whether this- one could crawl on under 

was a question Anderson asked himself more than once. That he cou d ca‘ D eithci 
of them was out of the question. They put a blanket or two on his back, their patois, 
and the empty waterbags, and then it seemed cruelty to force the pool beast to move, 
but necessity knows no law, and they started slowly on on their hopelessjourney l ound 
the salt-pan, Anderson leading the way. Helm following with the horse. So s y 
Jey went and their only hope'lay in speed. Hein, looked back a little sadly_ at the 
dying horse, which had made an effort to rise as if in mute protest apinst being lef . 
"?Poor old beggar,” he said, “ wouldn’t it be kinder to put him out of his 

'”'"“Oh,’give him a chance for his life,” said Anderson. “ Pve known borses to 
recover in the most wonderful way. After he’s had a spell he may find water for himself , 

anvhow we’ll Sfive him the chance.” . • i .. 

^It was a blessed relief when the sun sank beneath the horizon ; the night -ivas still 
-uid hot but the wind dropped at sundown and the men found it easier to walk in the 
d^k f hfcrowrhad folloLd them as long as it was day, but they, too, left as soon 
as the darkness fell. They were unaccustomed to walking, and it would have been 
hard work under the most favourable circumstances, as it was, it was cruel. y 

did not talk much, for what had they to say ? An hour or two and the moon rose, a 
f\ill moon, red and fiery ; and as she rose slowly to the zenith, silvering ^bq 1°^,'-’ 
the plain o-rew light as day. Every little stick and stone, every little grass blade, v as 
clearly outlined, the low ridge which they were leaving behind, the ndp ^bere they 
had found their worst fears realized, loomed large behind them, whde the saE-p.^ to 
their left stretched away one great lake of glittering white, which it seemed to Helm 
they could never round. 
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^ How long", Anderson, he asked, before we can hope to reach the other side ? ” 
Not before morning, man. I don’t see we can do it before morning*.” 

Then they plodded on a little further, neither liking- to be the first to give in, thouo-h 
their mouths were parched and burning thirst was consuming them. But still they 
walked steadily on till more than half the night was gone ; at^last Helm flung himself 
down on the ground. 

^ must rest, he said, “ if I die for it; ” and Anderson sat down quietly beside 

Then sleep, merciful sleep came to them in their weariness, and they slept till the 
hrst taint streaks of dawn began to appear in the eastern sky. It was a dreary, hope- 
ess waking, the salt lake was behind them now axid all around was the plaui, bare 
hard earth in some places, patches of grass in others, not a living thing visible, even 
the crows had gone, and, though the foul birds had filled Helm with a shrinking horror, 
their absence was still more terrible, for did it not show that they were plunging farther 
and farther into the desert, farther and farther from the water without which they could 


“he took his stick and wrote in large printed letters on the crisp salt.” 


not live out another day. The sun, rose higher and higher till the full force of his rays 
seemed more than they could bear, and yet the nearest shade was miles away, a line 
of trees or scrub dim oh the horizon. 

Neither mentioned the significance of the absence of the crows though both were 
thinking of it, but at last Helm said. 

The trees, let’s go for the trees. This is past bearing.” 

But Anderson shook his head. 

They re clean out of the way, man,” he said sadly. '‘Try to hold out a little 
onger. The old horse is keeping up wonderfully. I never thought he’d hold out so 
long.” 

^ He s very nearly at his last gasp,” said Helm, and they relapsed into silence 
again. 

On, and on, and on, the thirst was so bad now they could hardly speak to one 
another, still they pushed on under the burning rays of the almost vertical sun, every 
step It seemed must be their last. Was it really only last night they discovered they 
were lost, only last night ? Another mile, and another, and the heat grew unbearable, 
and Helm without a word turned to the left and made for the trees, Anderson paused 
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a moment and then followed him, though to him it was giving up the struggle. If 
they turned out of the path which led to the only water they knew of, turned into this 
pathless wilderness, what possible chance was there for them, and yet how could they 

stand this terrible heat any longer ? . , . , , , , , 

“ I tell you I shall go mad,” moaned Helm. “ I didn t think I was a coward, but 
I can’t stand this. Old chap, don’t let me go mad, shoot me if you see I’m going 

'^^^‘Mad,” said the other bravely, “nonsense, man, you’re all right. You’ll feel 

better presently when you’ve had a spell.” 

The line of trees resolved itself on closer Inspection into close growing gidya scrub, 
and long before they reached it the crows had again made their appearance. A little 
flock kept them company, waiting on in front, rushing up behind as if perchance they 
might be late, wheeling round on either side. _ 

“There must be water there,” said Helm eagerly, “look at the crows again. 

“ Don’t build on it, old chap,” said the other. “ The scrub is too thick for us to 

find it.” , . • • r i.- 1 

But Helm was not to be dissuaded, and he wasted his energies in a frantic search 

for water. His mate looked more soberly, because more hopelessly, but the I’^sult 
was the same, and finally they lay down in the shade and slept again, slept soundl} 
too, in spite of the crows which were more confident, more impudent than ever. 
Night fell, and with the darkness grew in Helm an intense desire to be on the way 

“We’re wasting time,” he kept saying hoarsely, for his tongue was so swollen he 
could hardly speak at all, “ wasting time. Don’t you see they’ll be expecting us m 
to supper at Gerring Gerring, and I shouldn’t like the crows to get there first. 1 hey 
mi<^ht frighten her, you know, she’s only a girl and she hasn’t seen so much ot them 
as you and me. Those knowing old crows ! they’re not here now. Don t you see 
that’s why they want to get there first ? ’’ 

“ Be quiet, man. You’re dreaming.” 


“ Dreaming, was I ? Anderson, Anderson, mate, I m not going mad. 


For God’s 

LlH-lt-l. own, X -* to 

sake don’t let me go mad.” 

“No, no, old man, it’s all right. We’re on the right track now. Here, I 11 take 
the horse and you give me your arm. There, now then, if we’ve luck we may hit 

Gerring Gerring before morning.” • . 

They walked on in silence but Helm kept stumbling, and but for his companion s 
supporting arm would have fallen more than once. The moon rose up, and as it grew 
light as day again he stopped short and looked solemnly in hi.s companion s face. 
It was worn and haggard and weary, but not so wild, he felt instinctively, as is 

Anderson,” he said, “I know I’m done for. My head’s all wrong. It’s cooler 
■now, but what’ll it be to-morrow? If-if-if I do anything mad before I die, don t 
tell her. I’d like her to think well of me. Just say I died, don t say how it hint. 

“ All right, mate,” said the other, for he had no comfort to give. 

And then they walked on again in silence till the moon declined before the CMiing 
day, the cruel day, which brought the heat and the following crows again. Dawn 
brought them to a patch of “ dead finish,” as the settlers call a dense and thorny scrub 
with pretty green leaves through which it is well nigh impossible to force a way even 
under the most favourable circumstances ; and which presented an utterly impassable 
barrier to men in their condition. They turned aside once more, and Anderson thoug 
to himself that they must indeed have given up hope to be stopped by an impassable 
barrier and yet to make no moan. It was surely the very depths of hopelessness when 
all ways were alike to them. He looked back on their tracks and d'smay filled his 
heart; they were not firm and straight, but wavering and wandering like those of men 
in the last extremity. He had followed tracks like these before now and they always 
led to the same thing. He wondered dully would any one ever follow those tracks. 
.4 little further on Helm let go his arm and ran on ahead. „ ,. n 1 

“ We’ll never do any good at this rate,” he gasped, “ never never ; and he pulled 
at the collar of his shirt till he tore it away. “ We must have something to drink. 
We’ll die else, and I mean to have a fight for my life. There’s the oW horse, he can 
stagger a step further ; what’s the good of keeping him ? Let s shoot him—and 
and— There’s enough blood in him to—to—” 
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‘‘No, no, man, no. I tell you that’s the beginning- of the end—more than the 
beginning—the end in fact.” 

h^A oare. I can’t stand this ; ’’ and before Anderson could stop him. Helm 

had diawn his pistol and shot the horse in the head. 

The poor beast was at his last gasp, and for the last hour Anderson had been 

meditating the ad¬ 
visability of leaving 
him behind, so it 
was no materia] 
loss ; his only care 
now was to pre¬ 
vent his mate from 
drinking the blood, 
which, according to 


the faith of the 
bushmen, is worse 
than drinking salt 
water. 

“Poor old beg¬ 
gar,” he said, taking 
his pistols and cart¬ 
ridges from the 
saddle, where they 
had been wTapped 
among the blankets, 
“I suppose it was 
about the kindest 
thing we could do 
for him. Come on, 
mate, we must leave 
him to the crows 
now,” and he caught 
Helm’s arm and 
would have led 
him on. 

But the other re¬ 
sisted and breaking 
free ran back, and 
before he could stop 
him, had drawn his 
knife across the 
horse’s throat and 
taken a long 
draught of blood. 

Does it sound 
ghastly? But such 
things are, and his 
lips were dry and 
parched, and his 
throat so swollen 
PAGE 465. that he could only 

Sesrolaln^HH temptation that Anderson, looking®t'way at the°Ce 

dri k ^ ^ mocking mirage in the distance, felt that he too might as well 

hut ® "'ho would be alone in the world 

but tor him made him make one more desperate effort for self-control. 

“ dend dragged him on, skirting slowly round the 

ad finish till at length, late in the afternoon, it gave place to boree. His own 

heed!n<^ears®to^h®T“w 5 ’ Helm was muttering wildly, and he listened with un¬ 
fa rtnd his babble of home and mother and sweetheart. They could not go 

tar, and soon they forced their way in among the scrub, and though the burning thirst 


“up and down, he was staggering up and down.’ 
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was worse than ever, the shade was grateful. The crows stopped too, and settled on 
the low trees, turning their evil blue black heads on one side to get a better view of 
their prey. 

“ I can’t keep my head,” moaned Helm, “ I can’t. I have been mad all day. I 
know I have. It has stretched out into ages this long day and it’s not over yet. 
When were we lost ? Yesterday ? The day before ? It feels like years.” 

“ Never mind,” said Anderson not unkindly, “ it can’t be much longer now. Try 
to sleep, old man.” 

“ Sleep ! with a thousand devils tearing at me ! ” 

But they did sleep after all, a wearied, troubled sleep, a broken sleep full of frightful 
dreams, or still more cruel ones of cooling streams and rippling waters. Night came, 
and Anderson awoke from what seemed to him a doze of a moment to find his companion 
gone from his side. For a second the thought came to him that it was not worth 
while to look for him. He was mad—mad, and where was the use of troubling about 
him any further ; 
and then his better 
feelings, and per¬ 
haps that longing 
for human com¬ 
panionship which 
we all must feel, 
made him rise up 
and look for him. 

Up and down, he 
was staggering up 
and down, a hun¬ 
dred feet one way 
and then back 
again on his own 
tracks. 

“We must get 
on, old chap,” he 
muttered when he 
saw Anderson, “we 
must get on. You 
rest if you like 
though ; there isn’t 
anybody waiting for 
you ; but Mabel. “some one was bathing his face.’’ page 466. • 

she’s waiting for , ^ , r 

me and I must try and get back. She would be disappointed else. Grieve ! ot course 
she’ll grieve if I’m lost. All the world isn’t a cynic like you.” 

Anderson took his arm again. * • t • 

“We’ll go together,” he said. “ It you do care a straw’ about seeing her again, 

come on quietly with me.” , 

He yielded for the moment, but it required one continuous effort on Anderson s 
part to keep him up to it. Plainly his reason was gone, and the other man growing 
weaker and weaker, found by the time the sun was high in the heavens that the effort 
was more than he could make. It was the end, or so close that he could onl} hope 
and pray the end would come quickly. The young'fellow had struggled on so braveh , 
so hopefully, and now it had come to this. They had left the scrub behind them and 
Anderson made his way to a tree, the only specimen ot its kind in all the wide plain, 
and lay down beneath its branches—to rest? No, he felt in his heait it was to die. 
Helm he could not persuade to lie down. He kept staggering on hopelessly round and 
round the tree, struggling to keep in the shade, fancying, as many a lost man has 
done before him, that he was “ pushing on.” ^ 

It was the same old storv. Anderson had heard it told hundreds of times over the 
camp fire, one man will lie down to die quietly and the other will go raving mad. So 
Helm had gone mad, poor chap ; and then he remembered his passionate prayer to 
him not tolet him go mad, to shoot him if he saw he was going mad, and he lay and 
looked up at the hard blue sky through the leaves, and at the watching crows, and 

^ ir ir 




knew that he was only waiting for death, knew that he was too utterly weary to aid 
in any way his mate. He listened to him muttering to himself for a little, watched 

him as he went monotonously round and round. It was not so hard after all_not 

near so hard for him as for Helm. If only the boy were dead, he thought wearily, if 
only the boy were dead he would be glad that this should end it, his life was 

never worth much, he had failed all 
through, he would be glad to be at rest 
—if only the boy were there before him ; 
but the boy— the poor little helpless thing, 
he must make another effort for the boy’s 
sake, and he struggled to his feet again. 
But the burning landscape was a blood-red 
blur before his eyes, and then quite sud¬ 
denly it seemed to him, sight and hearing 
left him. He was dying—was this death ? 
How merciful death was—if only the boy— 

Very wearily he opened his eyes. 
Could it be that some one was pouring 
water down his throat ? Some one was 
bathing his face. 

“ He’s coming to,” said a voice in his 
ear. ‘‘ Jove, it was a narrow shave. 
The other poor chap’s done for, isn’t he, 
Ned ? ” 

‘‘ Quite dead. He went mad evidently, 
clean off his head. Why, the poor chap 
had begun on his own grave.” 

When Anderson came to himself he 
found he had been picked up by the other 
exploring party. 

“ We picked up your tracks away by 
the ‘dead finish’ there,” said the leader, 
“and I thought it must be pretty near 
U P with you. You’ve had the devil’s 
own luck, mate. Why, you were within 
five miles of Gerring Gerring Water, and 
over by the ‘ dead finish ’ you passed 
within three miles of a very decent 
waterhole, quite good enough to have 
kept life within you. You shot the 
horse? ” 

“ My mate did. He was mad, poor 
fellow.” 

“ Poor beggar, he seems to have had 
a bad time, but it’s all over now.” 

It was indeed all over now. They 
had wrapped him in a blanket and were 
digging a shallow grave. 


“ANDERSON FLUNG THE REINS TO THE LAD AND 
WALKED QUIETLY INTO THE HOUSE.” PAGE 467. 


He had begun 
it himself, they said, and had been digging 
with his long knife, though whether it 
was for water, or whether it was really 
intended for a grave, no one could now say. His sufferings were ended. 

They left him there in the desert, the young fellow who had fought so hard for his 
life and set so much store by it, and as soon as Anderson was a little recovered, set 
out for “ A'erlo ” again. 

It was over a week before he reached the station, so far had he wandered out of 
the track, and as he rode up to the house a stable boy lounged up to him. 

“ What a while you’ve been away, Bos^,” he said. “ We’d most given you up for 
lost. The mail’s in and there’s a pile of letters for Mr. Helm. None for vou 
though.” 
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Is everything all right ? ” asked Anderson, feeling like a man who had come back 
from the grave. 

“ N-o-o, there’s mighty bad news. I don’t like to tell though,” 

“ Out with it, man, don’t keep me waiting'.” 

The lad looked away and turned his pipe from one side of his mouth to the 
other. 

“It’s your youngster,” he said. “He had convulsions last Sunday. Mrs. 
Brook—she said as nothing couldn’t have saved him. ‘ It was a blessed release,’ she 
said.” 

Anderson flung the reins to the lad and walked quietly into the house. It was a 
mistake he clearly saw coming back from the grave. He wished he had died within 
flve miles of Gerring Gerring Water. 
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AMONG THE WESTERN SONG-MEN. 

Bv S. BARING GOULD. 

With Illustrations by LOUIS DAVIS. 

lEN, about the beginning of this century, the main highway 
connecting London with Falmouth was reconstructed, then,*in 
that particular part between Exeter and Launceston it was 
fresh engineered, and in so doing, before it reached Oke- 
hampton it was carried along the side of a hill, a spur of 
Dartmoor, deserting completely a village or hamlet called 
Zeale Monachorum, through which the old road had run. 

Zeale thereupon ceased to have importance, and went to 
sleep, and remained till recently a mast singular specimen 
ot a village of the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. In the centre stood, 
and I am glad to say, still stands the old village cross, of granite, in perfect 
preservation. Near it was the old chapel, turned into a school, but now through 
the munificence of Sir Roper Lethbridge, whose family derives from Zeate, 
restored for divine service. The village inn is still the same, with deep porch, 
granite mullioned windows, anciently the mansion, and cradle of the Burgoyne 
familv, now the Oxenham Arms, for it passed from the Burgoynes to the family 
that has the mysterious white bird which appears fluttering above the head of 
whatever member of the family is about to die. The old vdllage street possessed 
other quaint old houses, with parvise chambers supported on granite pillars and with 
richly sculptured oak and granite doors. Alas ! most of theseTave now disappeared. 
It was not so five-and-thirty years ago, when, one summer ev'ening, after a ride of 
some days round Dartmoor I first dropped upon Zeale, and thought that I had 
dropped back, at the same time, three centuries, into a village of the Elizabethan age. 

I put up for the ni^ht at the Oxenham Arms, and the incidents of that evening* did 
not dispel the illusions. That day happened to have been pay day at a mine on the 
edg’e ot the moor, and the miners had come to spend their money at the tavern. 

The room in which they caroused was the old hall of the mansion. The g'reat fire¬ 
place had log-s and peat burning in it, not that a fire was needed in summer, but, 
because this room served also as kitchen. The rafters and old timber of roof and 
walls were black with smoke. One candle with long* wick smoked and guttered near 
the fire. At the table and in the high-backed settle sat the men, smoking, talking, 
drinking. Conspicuous among them was one man wdth a high forehead, partly bald, 
who with upturned eyes sang ballads. I learned that he was given free entertainment 
at the inn, on condition that he sang as long as the tavern w^as open, for the amuse¬ 
ment of the guests. He seemed to be inexhaustible in his store of songs and ballads ; 
with the utmost readiness, whenever called on, he sang, and skilfully varied the 
character of his pieces—to grave succeeded gay, to a ballad a lyric. 

At the time I listened, amused, till I w*as tired, and then went to bed, leaving him 
singing. 
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Years, in fact, thirty-five passed, and this evening-, in the tavern, had almost passed 
from my remembrance, when accident turned my attention to the popular songs and 
ballads in vogue among the peasantry and miners of Devon and Cornwall, and I 
began to make inquiries about the old song-men. 

Everywhere I met with the same answer—“ Ah ! there was old so-and-so, he was 
a famous singer, but he’s been dead these many years.” When I came to inquire 
what the younger men knew—men of forty and fifty—I could find nothing old, only 
Christy Minstrel songs, music-hall pieces, and of course. Salvation Army hymns. 
They laughed and curled their lips contemptuously when asked for the songs sang by 
their fathers and grandfathers. 

Determined however, not to be baulked, I set to work around Dartmoor, a region 
less invaded by 
modern ideas than 
almost any others 
in England, and 
discovered some of 
the old song-men 
still hanging on to 
life, and from them I 
collected in a couple 
of years a pretty 
large number of 
songs and ballads 
with their traditional 
melodies. 

These old song- 
men, in many cases 
inherit their songs 
from their fathers ; 
singing was a family 
possession, and the 
stock-in-trade con¬ 
sisted in a batch of 
some fifty to a hun¬ 
dred songs. These a 
father taught his son, 
air and words, and 
there can be no ques¬ 
tion that by this 

means many were handed down through several hundreds of years, in one family 
of professional song-men, the successors of the mediseval glee-men. 

I know of one case where two rival song-men met and sang against each other for 
a wager. They began at six o’clock in the evening, and sang one after the other till 
six o’clock the following morning, and neither had then come to the end of^ his 
repertoire; consequently, the stakes were drawn. Of one of the old fellows from 
whom I have gathered some of the most interesting pieces, I was told the following 
story. 

He had been singing all the evening in a tavern to a party of labourers, when, 
feeling himself a little the worse for liquor, he rose to leave, when the other topers 
called on him to stay. 

“ Will you give me a pint of ale for every fresh song I sing you ? ” he asked. 

“ Certainly I will,” answered one of the men present. He sat down, and he sang 
sixteen entirely fresh songs, and drank “sixteen pints of ale.” 

This story seemed to me incredible ; I questioned him on it, and he admitted with 
pride, that it was true. As it happened the man who had made the promise was 
working for me, and he also admitted that it was true ; he had to pay for the sixteen 
pints. “ But then,” said the man, “that was a long time ago.” 

One of the old fellows who has furnished me with songs was in his day a notable 
song-man, now he is toothless and asthmatical ; but notable as he was, he was less 
notable than his father who went by the name of “ The Singing Machine,” and whose 
stock was believed to be quite inexhaustible. 
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In former times, at the beginning of this century, indeed down through the first 
quarter it was customary for every ale-house to have attached to it its song-man. 
Every village had one, just as every village had its fiddler ; and at all gatherings, pay- 
da3^s, harvest-homes, these men were in requisition. They received their food, their 
drink, and largesses, in return for the amusement they gave. When cider was made, 
the cider had to be watched all night and day and the fermentation stopped, the cider 
racked at the moment when the fermented scum at the surface was about to sink. 
Throughout the time of cider-watching, these song-men were engaged to relieve the 
tedium of the watch, and by amusing the watchers insure their wakefulness. 

As a rule, the ballads and songs are peculiar to this class. There are other songs 
well known among the yeomen, the hunting men, and the farmers, but they are quite 
distinct. Just as, on the Alps the flora of each zone is different from that of the zone 
above and that of the one below, so is it in the social classes. The gentry have 
preserved none of the traditional music. The}^ had their harpsichords and spinets, 
and their pianos ; they bought the printed music and played and sang what was 
fashionable at the time. The yeomen and farmers had their songs, bacchanalian and 
hunting*, knew nothing of the fashionable music, the classic music sung* in the squires' 
parlours, nor anything of that sung in the taverns. The professional song-men held 
to what was traditional; they added to their stock from time to time, and from time 
to time some old pieces dropped away, but their songs remained distinct in character 
from those of the class that employed labour. 

As already said, these old songs are now despised. The generation to which we 
middle-aged men belong, and more so the rising generation, despise them, and the 
profession of song-man is at an end. The few old fellows that represent the class are 
all between seventy-five and eight3'-five, and they are few. A curious instance of the 
way in which traditional airs linger on ma3^ be cited. 

In Queen Elizabeth’s virginal book, that is to sa3*, a MS. collection of tunes to be 
pla3*ed on the virginal, an old instrument like a square piano, with the strings struck 
by quills, is a tune to a song on “ Rush Gathering*.” Chappell extracted it from this 
MS., and from another by Dr. B3*rd, and printed it in his Fopnlar Miisic of the Olden 
Time ; but this identical melody I recovered from an old man who breaks stones on 
the road, and who had learned it from his father. For three-hundred 3*ears this 
melody had been handed down orally. 

In Twelfth-Night Sir Tob3^ Belch says that Malvolio’s song is “Three Merr3' 
Men bQ We.” Chappell found the air in a MS. of old John Pla3fford’s in private 
possession, and prints it in his Popular Music of the Olden Time, I found that one ol 
the old singers knew the air, and could sing one verse of the words. His memor3' 
failed him as to the entire song*. Here is a melodv of the time of Shakespeare still 
sung bv our song-men. 
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At South Brent, a village under a remarkable outstanding “ tor ” or granite rock- 
crowned hill, a spur of Dartmoor, on which formerly stood a beacon, live two old 
men, a miller and a stone-breaker, the latter a cripple, earning about four shillings a 
week. These two men possess astonishing memories, they are stored with old 
songs. They are men of striking faces, full of intelligence and refinement, very 
characteristic of the “West Countree.” 

My first acquaintance with these old singers was striking. My kind host, 
who had invited me to hear them, had invited neighbours to dinner, to meet 
me, and after dinner the entire party adjourned to the roomy, warm, and 
pleasant kitchen, where we found the miller and the stone-breaker, and the wife 
of one of them, seated by the fire, with a table before them on which stood grog. A 
good supper and a roaring fire are essential, if the lips of the old singers are to be 
unsealed. 

The servants of the house sat along one side of the. kitchen, the guests on the 
other. The old fellows were somewhat shy at first, but gradually warmed to their 
work under the influence of the steaming grog, and sang, sometimes in parts, with 
quaint effect. The old woman striking in with a faux bourdo 7 i. When they ceased 
singing, we applauded, then came a lull, during which the roar of the river Ewne, that 
leaps and brawls through a cleft of rocks, and thunders over a cascade, hard by, filled 
the kitchen, like the roar of an angry sea. 



One of the songs then sung was “The Tythe Pig,” the date the end of last 
century. 

“ All you that love a bit of fun, come listen here awhile 
ril tell you of a droll affair, will cause you all a smile. 

• The parson dress’d in Sunday best, 

Cock’d hat and bushy wig 

He went into a farmers house, to choose a sucking pig. 

‘Good morning,’ said the Parson, ‘good morning, sirs, to you, 

I’ve come to choose a sucking-pig, a pig that is my due.’ 

“Then sent the farmer to the stye, amongst the piglings small, 

He chose the very smallest pig, the smallest of them all. 

But when the Parson saw his choice, 

How he did stamp and roar ! 

Pie snorted loud, he shook his wig, he almost cursed and swore. 

‘ Good morning,’ said the Parson ; &c. 

As he refuses this pig, the farmer begs the parson to step into the stye, and choose 
for himself. Accordingly the parson goes into the stye, but at once the old sow 
attacks him, the little pigs as well fall upon him, and the unfortunate man only^ 
escapes by the assistance of the farmer. 
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Away the Parson scampered home, as fast as legs could run, 
His wife was standing at the door, expecting his return. 

But when she saw him in this mess 
She fainted flat away. 

‘ Alas, alas ! ’ the Parson said, ‘ I bitter rue this day. 

Good morning,^ said the Parson, &c. 


‘ Go fetch me down a suit of clothes, and sponge and soap I pray. 

And bring me, too, my greasy wig, and rub me down with hay. 

Another time I won't be nice. 

When gathering my dues. 

Another time in sucking pigs, I will not pick and choose. 

Good morning,^ said the Parson, ‘ Good morning, sirs, to you, 

I will not pick a sucking pig. I leave the choice to you.^” 

Another song then sung was relative to the last will of a miller. He was taken ill 
and was like to die, and had no time to write his testament, accordingly he made what 
is technically called a nuncupative will. He had three sons, and he called them up 
‘‘ by two and one ” then to the eldest he says— 

“/My glass is almost run. 

If I to thee the mill should give. 

Tell me, what toll thou’dst take to live.^*'’ 

The eldest replies that out of every sack he will appropriate a peck as his due. 

“ ‘ Thou art a fool,^ the old man said, 

^ Thou hast not half learned out thy trade, 

My mill to thee I will not give. 

For, by such toll, no man can live !' 

The second son says that of every bushel he will take a half, and the father says 
that he is also not to have the mill. 

The third son is wiser in his generation. 

‘ Father, I am your youngest boy. 

In taking toll is all my joy. 

Before that Pll good living lack, 
ril take the whole—forswear the sack.’ 

“ ‘ Thou art the boy ; ’ the old man said ; 

‘For thou hast wholly learned the trade. 

The mill is thine,' the old man cried, 

He laughed, gave up the ghost, and died.” 


Of quite Elizabethan character is the following delicate little ditty, sung by an 
old moor man now dead— 


A farmer’s son so sweet. 

Was tending of his sheep 
So careless, fell asleep 
All in a hawthorn shade. 

A pretty lady gay 
Came walking down that way. 
And did her footsteps stay 
To see the lambkins strayed. 


Then she shepherd spied, 

And stealing to his side. 

Stooped, kissed his lips, and sighed 
The thrushes singing by. 

He, waking in surprise. 

And looking in her eyes, 

Said, ‘ Surely in Paradise, 

In Paradise I am?”’ 


In the heart of Dartmoor, eleven hundred feet above the sea is a hamlet called 
Post-Bridge. It lies in the bottom of a basin among the moors, which surround it on 
all sides rising more than a thousand feet above it. Owing to its being in comparative 
shelter, a few stunted beech trees live there. A few moor farms are scattered about 
it, and near it are some promising rather than rendering tin-mines. A little chapel has 
been erected there, and there is an inn, open only in the summer, when it is pretty full 
of fishermen. The spot is very wild, desolate and picturesque. The hills around are 
strewn with pre-historic relics. To the north, a paved road, for the most part buried 
in turf, the growth of ages, can be traced across the moor, it is the equator of Dart¬ 
moor—all north of it is regarded as the Northern hemisphere, all south as the Southern. 
Whence this road started, or to what it led, no one knows. Strewn over the slopes 
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are pre-historic villages, walled round originally against wolves ; within these circular 
walls are the foundations of the old huts of the aboriginal inhabitants, also circular, 
with the doors invariably to the south, constructed of two granite uprights, and a 
lintel of granite. To enter their habitations the old inhabitants must have crawled. 

Over the East Dart which here forms into one river gathering into one a thousand 
streams that flow from the tors all round into the basin, is a rude cyclopean bridge, 
which may or may not be British. It is composed of three openings. The piers are 
rude piles of granite blocks, set one on another, uncemented by any kind of mortar, 
and the roadway is carried over them on slabs of granite. Rowe, in his Perainbulaiio 7 i^ 
of Dartmoor \n 1848, thus describes it:—“The piers consist of six layers of granite 
slabs above the foundation. The superincumbent stones are singularly adapted for 
the purpose to which they are applied. The centre opening is narrower than the 
side openings; the 
imposts here were 
two ; one of these 
by accident or de¬ 
sign has been 
displaced, and lies 
in the bed of the 
river. These 

stones in general 
are about fifteen 
feet long and six 
wide, and thus a 
roadway was 
made over which 
even the scythed 
chariot of the 
Damnonian war¬ 
rior might pass the 
river in safety.” 

Hard by is a 

kistvaen or stone tomb of pre-historic age, of course rifled ot its contents, and 
not far off is a sacred circle of upright standing granite stones. But three miles 
distant is Crockern Tor, where the Stannary Parliament met sub dio till the middle of 
the last century, among piles of granite rocks in the very heart of the vast barren waste. 

About half a mile across bog and moor—there is no road, not even a pathway to 
it—stands Ring Hill, a granite cottage near a plantation of stunted trees that stand in 
the midst of and occupy an old fortified village of those mysterious people who once 
lived in vast numbers at Dartmoor. 

In this little old cottage was (he is dead now) a blind man, aged eighty-eight, named 
Jonas Coaker, who is called the Poet of the Moor. I found him very feeble, lying in 
bed the greater part of the day, but able to come down and sit by his peat fire for 
a couple of hours at noon. 

We will not say too much about Jonas Coaker’s own compositions, there is at all 
events rhyme of a kind in them, and among village poets rhyme is thought to be all 
that is needed to make a poem. But the old man himself, with his intelligent face, in his 
high-backed chair, by the rude granite chimneypiece, crouching over the smouldering 
peat fire there, brightening up, as old remembrances come back,.waving his arms and 
reciting ancient songs that fired his imagination as, in his darkness, he recalled them— 
he himself was at once a poem and a picture. 

That an old poet should exhibit a marked predilection for his own compositions is 
not to be wondered at, but with a little persuasion he was drawn from them to the 
recitations of traditional ballads. 

One very interesting song I obtained from him. It was clearly composed at the 
time of the Puritan regime^ when organs and singing were put down in England. The 
song is called “ Brixham Town ” and relates how that^— 

“There came a man to our town 
A man of office, and in gown, 

Strove to put singing down, 

Which most adore.” 



CYCLOPEAN BRIDGE, DARTMOOR. 
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And the song goes on to call the attention of those who object to minstrelsy that 
their action is unscriptural. 


Go, search the Holy Writ 
And you will read in it 
How that it is most fit 
To praise the Lord, 

“ On cymbal and on flute, 
\\4th organ and with lute, 
And voices sweet that suit 
All in concord. 


‘Hn Samuel you may read 
How one was troubled. 

Was troubled indeed. 

Who sceptre bore. 

^*An evil spirit, it doth say, 
Haunted him night and day 
And would not go away, 

But grieved him sore.’’ 




Thereupon one tells the king of David, the son of Jesse, and the poet relates how 
the harper, David, came and struck his instrument, and how that, at the sound of 
sweet music, the evil spirit, unable to endure minstrelsy, fled far awa}". 

So now my friends adieu, “ God grant that all of we 
I trust that all of you With angels will agree. 

Will pull most just and true, Singing right merrily 
In serving the Lord. All in concord.” 

The melody is 
fresh and delicious, 
of the same period 
as the words. 

In the most 
ciesolate portion of 
Dartmoor, Foxtor- 
mires, the only 
convict who, after 
escaping from the 
prison of Prince’s 
Town, which is 
situated on Dart¬ 
moor, has not 
eventually been re¬ 
taken, is believed 
to lie engulfed. He 
was last seen 
making in the direc¬ 
tion of the terrible 
bogs there, and he 
was never seen 
again. Ages be- 
HELiuoRK, THE MILLER. foi'e, another man hard, the stonebreaker. 

lost his life there, 

Childe, the Hunter, in Saxon times, who was chasing on the Moor, wflien he lost his 
way, and night fell. Snow' began to drive over the w'aste, and in the cold and 
darkness, Childe, so says tradition, cut open his horse,- and crept inside for warmth. 
But at last, feeling that he must expire, he dipped his finger in blood, and w'rote on a 
granite block near— 

He who finds and brings me to my grave, 

The lands of Plymstock he shall have.” 


The monks of Plymstock, hearing of this, made haste to recover his body, but the 
monks of Tavistock w'ere before them. Then the Plymstock men beset the fords of 
the Tavy to prevent the Tavistock monks from carrying the corpse over it, but the 
latter w'ere too clever to be thus stayed, they constructed a hasty bridge of wood across 
the river, and carried Childe to his grave over that, and the bridge is called Guile- 
Bridge “ even unto this day.” On the spot wdiere Childe died a cross w'as erected, 
and there was also shown his tomb—in contravention of this tradition which says he 
W'as guilefully carried to Tavistock. 

The tomb and cross w'ere in part destroyed in 1812, but sufficient of the former 
remains to show' that it is a large kistvaen, situated on a small mound originally 
surrounded by a circle of stones ; but diflfering from similar monuments on the moor 
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in that the stones have been rudely shaped. Fragments of what is believed to be 
the cross remain, but it is hoped that they will shortly be collected and Childe’s 
cross be re-erected. Another cross erect stands on the edge of the same marsh. 
ThatChilde lived and died before the Norman Conquest appears from the fact, that in 
Domesday Book, the lands in Plymstock are given as belonging to the Abbey of 
Tavistock. 

In a copy of rude verses on Dartmoor, written by Jonas Coaker, appear—in ballad 
metre—portions of the story of Childe, and on my questioning him he admitted having- 
adapted a ballad and incorporated it into his “poem.” He was able to repeat the 
greater part of the original ballad, which tells the whole story, in true ballad style ; and 
I have since heard that the same ballad to the same melody was sung thirty years ago 
by another old man named Lillycrap, at Shaw. 

Another of mv song-men is a blacksmith, and from him a series of songs came of 



a different character from the rest collected ; through him a distinct vein is reached. 
His story explains this. He was one of sixteen children, and was given at the age of 
four to his grandmother, who kept him with her till he was ten years old. At ten she 
died, and he returned to his father, but ran away from home when he was aged 
fourteen and has lived independently ever since. His songs he learned from his 
grandmother, between the ages of four and ten, and they are such as old goodies sang, 
quite different from those sung in taverns. 

One of the songs he learned from his grandmother is “ Green Broom.’' 

“ There was an old man liv’ed out in the West, 

His trade was the cutting of broom—green broom. 

He had but one son, and a lazy boy Jack, 

And he’d lie in his bed till ’twas noon—bright noon. 

“ One morning he rose, and he slipped on his clothes 
And he swore he would fire the room—that room. 

If Jack would not arise, and shake sleep from his eyes, 

And away to the woods, to cut broom—green broom.” 

Alarmed at this threat Jack leaves his bed, and starts with his reaping hook ; on 
his way he passes a lady’s house, and she from her window high sees Jack, and she 
sends her maid to him. 

‘^When Johnny came into the lady’s fine house, 

And into the lady’s fine room—fine room ; 

^ Young Johnny,’ she said, Svill you give up your trade 
And marrv a ladv in bloom—full bloom?’ 
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‘‘Johnny gave his consent, and to church they both went, 

And he married the lady in bloom—full bloom. 

At market and fair, all folks now declare, 

There’s none like the lad that cut broom—green broom.” 

Here is a curious song that has reference to a long-forgotten custom of hanging 
the wreaths borne before virgins to their graves in the church as memorials :— 

‘‘ I am a maiden sad and lonely, 

Courted I was by a squire’s son. 

Early and late he waited only. 

Until my innocent heart he won. 


“ Easterly \vinds why do they whistle, 
And tear the green leaves from the 
tree ? 

The lily, rose, and e’en the thistle. 
Are bruised and bent and broke 
like me. 

O, hearken to the cocks a-crowing, 
The daylight pale will soon appear ; 
But I in grave shall be unknowing 
If it be day or darkness drear. 

“ A garland bind of silver laces. 

Of rosemary and camomile. 

Of mint and rue and watercresses, 
And hang, in the church’s aisle. 

“ O, w'hen my love o’ Sunday morning 
Doth come to worship in his pew'. 
He’ll think on me with thoughts of 
mourning. 

That he was false, but 1 was true.” 

It is singular that Elizabethan 
pastoral songs, so utterly false 
and artificial as they are, should 
hold their own among these old song-men, and yet it is the case. Here is a specimen : 



COTTAGE OF JONAS COAKER. 


By chance it was I met my love. 
It did me much surprise, 

Down by a shady myrtle grove. 
Just as the sun did rise. 


The birds they sang right gloriously. 
And pleasant was the air. 

And there was none, save she- and I, 
Among the flowers fair.” 


They wander hand in hand down into the 
and ewes. 

“ And as \ve wended down the road, . 

I said to her, ^ Sweet maid. 

Three years I in my place abode. 

And three more, must be stayed. 

The three that I am bound so fast, 

D fairest w^ait for me. 

And when the weary years are past, 
Then married we will be.’ 


myrtle vale to look after the tender lambs 

“ ‘ Three years are long, three times too long. 
Too great is the delay.’ 

O then I answered in my song, 

‘ Hope makes them waste away. 

When love is fast and firm to last 
And knoweth no decay. 

Then nimbly fleet the seasons past. 
Accounted as a day ! ’ ” 


In former times, it was customary for lads on May Day or Midsummer’s Day 
at early dawn to go with bunches of flowers to the doors of the maids they loved, and 
to sing a carol : - 

'** ’Twas early I walked on a midsummer morning, 

The fields and the meadows were decked and gay. 

The small birds were singing, the woodlands a ringing, 

It was early in the morning, at breaking of day. 

I will play on my pipes, I will sing thee my lay, 

It is early in the morning, at breaking of day.” 


And the carol ends : 


“Arise, love, arise ! in song and in story. 

To rival thy beauty was never a may, 

I will play thee a tune on my pipes of ivory, 

It is early in the morning, at breaking of day. 

I will play on my pipes, I will sing thee my lay ! 
It is early in the morning, at breaking of day.” 
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Alas ! now it is only old and toothless men who can sing this, and the playing on 
the ivory pipes is long gone out—has yielded to the detestable concertina. 

A very curious Jacobite song was taken down from a‘tanner at Liskeard. James 
Butler, Duke of Ormond, landed in Devonshire with twenty men in 1714, expecting 
the west countrymen to rise for the Chevalier of St. George. Not a single adherent 
joined his standard, and after waiting a very few days, he returned to France. 
Ormond was a poor creature. However a ballad that is a sort of proclamation to the 
men of the West remains traditionally, sung to a remarkable old melody. 


I am Ormond the Brave, 

Did you never hear of me ? 
Driven'^cross the salt-sea wave 
From my own coimtrie. 

They tried me, condemned me, 
They seized my estate, 

For so loyal^I proved to be 
To Queen Anne the Great. 


I am Queen Anne, her darling, 

Fm old England’s delight. 

Of the Church I am the friend too, 
In Presbyterian despite. 

I lead my men to victory, 

I vanquish every foe, 

Some call me Jemmy Butler, 

But I’m Ormond, you know.” 


There are more verses of this curious doggerel. It is odd that such a contemptible 
figure as the Duke of Ormond should have left the remembrance of himself in song. 
But this is not the only ballad sung of him. Another concerns his attempt, not 
remarkably successful, in Vigo Bay, in 1703- 

Some of the most yielding sources are old men who can neither read nor write. 
It is amazing what memories they have, and how correct they often are. One told 
me, and I believe he spoke the truth, that in the old days when he sang in the taverns 
he knew over a hundred songs, and his father could tell the titles ot two hundred, 
which he could sing. I have collected thirty from this man. He sits in a settle by 
my hall fire, turns up his eyes, crosses his hands on his breast, and sings. Then 1 
sing after him, and he is most particular that I should have all the turns right. 
“ You mun give thickey [that] a bit stronger,” he says—and by stronger he means 
take a tone or semitone higher. He will not allow the smallest deviation from what 

he has to impart. ^ 

“ It’s just no use at all,” says he, “ my singing to you if you won t follow correct. 
Thickey turn came out of your head, not mine ! ” Then I must go back again till I 
have got the tune exact. “ I be maister, and you be scholar,” he says, “ and a scholar 
mun larn what he be taught ; and larn it right.” 

Curious old tunes in the minor key many of them are, certainly not later than the 
fifteenth century. Others of exquisite delicacy, modulate from minor to major and 


then back again. „ . . 

“I reckon that’s the beautifullest tune as ever w'ere sung anywhere, says my 
master of some specially archaic air. And I notice that he appreciates the old minor 
tunes much more than those in majors. Then he heaves a sigh. “ I ha n t sung/^r — ^ 
by “ he ” he means the song—“ I reckon for five and twenty years till to-night. Lor 
bless y’, the world be going that wicked the young chaps don’t care for my’ songs. I 
reckon the end o’ the w’orld can’t be over far off according-ly.” 



Helmore’s iAiII. South Brent 






THE ROYAL MEWS. 

By JAMES FORREST. 

With Illustrations! by THOMAS RILEY. 




RY subject of Her Majesty, no matter in what part of the globe he 
may be found, cannot fail to feel interested in a matter which is so 
closely connected with the state pageantry of centuries as the Royal 
Mews. It is a curious fact that, so far as I am able to ascertain, 
no collected account of the state coaches and horses has yet been 
published ; and it is only owing to the courtesy of the Duke of 
Portland and Sir George Maude, whose portraits are here engraved, 
that I am able to give this description. 

The word “ Mews” is derived from Mew^ the cry of the young of the falcon, and 
it was originally applied to the place where the king’s falcons were kept. So far back 
as the reign of King Richard the Second, at least, there were king’s mews ; for in that 
reign it is a matter of historical fact that Sir Simon Burley, Knight of the Garter, was 
created Keeper of the King’s Falcons at the Royal Mew^s, and ever since that day the 
name has been handed down without intermission. The office of the Grand Falconer was 
thus of great antiquity, and for a considerable period was considered one of the most 
important in the gift of the Crowm. In 1683 Charles II. created Charles Beau- 
clerk, his son by Nell Gwynne, Duke of 
St. Albans and Hereditary Grand Falconer 
of England ; a title which has remained in 
his descendants up to the present time, and 
which, though a mere sinecure, brought 
in a small annual income since commuted. 

In the early days the Royal Mews were 
situated on the north side of Charing Cross, 
on the exact site that the National Gallery 
now occupies, and until the reign of Henry 
Vni. they were used exclusively for 
keeping the royal falcons. In 1537, 
however, the original royal stables, which 
were situated at Lomesbury (as Blooms¬ 
bury was then designated), were destroyed 
by fire, and Henry ordered the falcons to be 
removed from the Mews at Charing Cross, 
and having greatly enlarged the buildings, 
he established his stud of horses there. 

The Royal Mews were re-built in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Mary, 
but fell into such a state of dilapidation 

^ Drawn from photographs by Viscount Glentworth stereoscopic co., ihoto. 

■and others. the DUKE OF PORTLAND, MASTER OF THE HORSE. 
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that in 1732 George II. was compelled to pull clown the old buildings and erect 
new stables. 

According to engravings published by F. Maurer, in 1740 and 1749 the royal stables 
at Charing Cross were in severe classical style with central columns, cupolas and a 
pediment. They possessed a central entrance, and two side ones, with twelve coach¬ 
houses or stables opening on to the outer court. The buildings were entirely spoilt 
owing to the narrowness of the space in front, and they were surrounded by low, 
mean houses, which much detracted from their appearance. For nearly a century these 
buildings continued to be used as the royal stables until in 1825 George IV. erected the 
present buildings at Buckingham Palace on the north side of Buckingham Palace 
Road. 

The present Royal Mews are not noticeable for any special architectural feature. 
Passing through an iron gateway surmounted by the lion and the unicorn, and again 
through a stone archway, we find our¬ 
selves in a large quadrangle about one 
hundred yards square, surrounded on 
all four sides by two storyed brick build¬ 
ings faced with stone. On either side 
of the archway through which we have 
entered are the stables where the small 
horses used for ordinary work are kept, 
ten horses in each of the two stables. 

On the east side are the coach-houses, 
one special house is used for the great 
state coach itself, and others for the 
semi-state coach, the eleven ordinary 
dress coaches, the Jubilee Landau, ana 
the other carriages. On the west side 
are stables for some sixteen more horses 
used for ordinary work, and also the 
state harness-room where the state 
harness is kept. At the north end of 
the quadrangle are to be found the 
stables for the state horses ; on the left 
hand are the stables for the thirty-two 
bays, and on the right those for the 
eleven creams and the eleven blacks. 

Above the stables and coach-houses are 
the dwelling - houses of the various 
stablemen, a corridor running down 
the centre, and having houses on either 
side both back and front. There is also 
a reading room for the servants at the 
north-west corner of the buildings. There is further a riding school attached to the 
Mews, some fifty yards long by twenty yards wide, which every member of the Royal 
Family has passed. We will first visit the State Coaches. 



ENTRANCE TO QUADRANGLE. 


The Coaches. 

The first of the coaches that we come upon is Her Majesty’s State Coach, which, 
as it has taken part in almost every state ceremony for over a century demands a detailed 
description. It has been styled the most superb coach ever built, and was designed by Sir 
William Chambers, and executed under his directions ; the work was done in sections, 
each separate branch of trade having its own work. The coach was finally completed^ 
In 1761, and the paintings on the panels are by Cipriani, one of the finest painters ol 
his day. 

On the front panel is to be seen Britannia seated on a throne, holding in her hand a 
Staff of Liberty, attended by Religion, Justice, Wisdom, Valour, Fortitude, Commerce, 
Plenty and Victory, presenting her with a garland of laurel ; in the background a view 
of St. Paul’s and the Thames. On the right door will be found Industry and Ingenuity 
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giving* a cornucopia to the genius of England ; while the panels on each side of 
the right door have History recording the reports of Fame, and Peace burning the 
implements of war. On the back panel Neptune and Amphitrite are depicted as issu¬ 
ing from their palace in a triumphal car dr^iwn by seahorses, attended by winds, rivers, 
tritons, naiads, etc., bringing the tribute of the world to the British shore; while on 
the upper part is the royal arms, ornamented with the order of St. George, the rose, 
shamrock and thistle entwined. The left door has Mars, Minerva and Mercury, sup¬ 
porting the Imperial Crown of Great Britain, and on the panels on either side are the 
Liberal Arts and Sciences. The carriage of the coach is composed of four large 
tritons, who support the body by four braces covered with red morocco, and orna¬ 
mented with gilt buckles. Figures in front bear the driver, and are depicted as sound¬ 
ing shells to announce the approach of the Monarch of the Ocean ; and those at the 
back carry the Imperial fasces topped with tridents. The driver’s footboard is a large 
scallop shell, ornamented with reeds and marine plants. The pole represents a bundle 
of lances ; the splinter bar is composed of a rich moulding issuing from beneath a 
voluted shell, and each end terminating in the head of a dolphin ; and the wheels are 
copied from those of an ancient triumphal chariot. The body of the coach is composed 
of eight palm trees which support the roof. On the centre of the roof stand three 



THE STATE COACH. 


boys representing England, Scotland, and Ireland supporting the Imperial Crown of 
Great Britain, and holding in their hands the sceptre, sword of state, and the ensigns 
of knighthood. The inside of the body is lined with scarlet embossed velvet, superbly 
laced and embroidered with gold—and in the centre of the roof is the Star, with the 
Collar of the Garter surmounted with the Imperial Crown. The hind lozenge and seat 
contain the badges of the order of St. Michael and St. George, of the Guelph on a 
Bath, of St. Andrew and of St. Patrick. The hammercloth is also of scarlet velvet. 
After the battle of Waterloo the coach was decorated with trophies of war, in remin¬ 
iscence of the English victories. The original lining of the inside still remains 
though much worn away owing to the brushing it has received during one hundred 
and thirty years. The steps are built into the body, and open downwards with a 
spring ; so that great care has to be taken in shutting the door when any one is inside. 
As was said above each part of the building of the coach was given over to each separate 
branch of the trade, and all had separate contracts. The sums paid to the various 
contractors were:—Coachmaker Carver ;^2,504 os. od.^ Gilder 

;^'933 i/[s. 6^., Painter ;^3i5 os. od., Lace £737 los. 7^., Chaser ;^’665 os. od.. Harness- 
maker ;^385 15.^. od.f Mercer ;^202 ^s. lod., Milliner ;^30 ^s. od.^ Draper £^ 3^. 6d.j 
Cabinetmaker £2 9^*. od., Saddler ;^io7 13.$*. od., Bitmaker ;^99 6.r. od. : in all 
£7,661 ibi*. lid. 

The state coach was in constant use on the occasion of all the great state cere¬ 
monies from 1761 till 1861—it was used at the coronations of George HI., George IV., 
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William IV., and Queen Victoria. Each of these sovereigns has, as a rule, 
employed this coach whenever they have opened Parliament in person. The Queen 
made use of this coach when she dined with the Lord Mayor immediately aftei 
her marriage ; it was used at the opening of the Royal Exchange, and also at the 
opening of the Exhibition of 1851, and it was last used at the opening of Parha- 
inent in 1861, the coachman on that occasion being Mr. Charles Smith, who is now 
livino- at Slough and is occasionally visited by Her Majesty. The coach was drawn by 
eio-ht cream-coloured horses decorated with red morocco harness and blue ribbons. 
When the Queen made use of the coach it was found necessary for her comfort and 
convenience to raise and thicken the seats, and to put footstools tor her feet to rest 
upon The great drawback, however, is the excessive strength of the springs, which 
causes an unpleasant motion that is apt to produce giddiness. Indeed, it is reported 
that the Oueen never came back from driving in the state coach without suffering from 


a severe headache. ^ i t o- 

Next in importance to the State Coach is the Semi-State Coach. In 18:^2 the 
Oueen and Prince Consort paid a visit to Dublin, and were most hospitably entertained 



THE SEMI-STATE COACH. 


by the Lord Mayor of the time, Mr. Hutton, who chanced to be a coach-builder. The 
result was, that the Prince, after leaving Dublin, ordered Mr. Hutton to build this 
carriage, and to furnish in addition a set of harness for a pair. The coach was there¬ 
fore built, and after being exhibited at the Dublin Exhibition, transferred to the koyal 
Mews, Pimlico, where it still remains. This is a semi-dress coach, it is painted '»^ke 
and.vermilion picked out with gold, and the wheels are red and gold. The doors on 
either side are decorated with the Royal Arms, and the panels on each side of the 
doors have been cut out, and plate glass windows inserted in their place. A scioll 
runs from each corner on the top of the roof to the centre, which is in the shape of 
a crown, and there are four small crowns at either corner. The ed,^e ' 

the carria<>-e is adorned with the rose, shamrock, and thistle, and also with the Pine, 
as the en^blem of India. The hammercloth is purple and scarlet ornamented with 
the Royal Arms, and the body of the coach is lined inside with blue figured repp. 
Since the Prince Consort’s death, the semi-state coach has been used by the Queen 
in all the state ceremonies instead of the old coach-in fact it has been employed on 
every occasion when the Queen has visited Parliament during the last thirty years 
when it was drawn by eight cream-coloured horses. The last occasion on which it 
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was used was at the marriage of the Princess Louise of Wales to the Duke of Fife ; 
it was then drawn by two bays belonging to the Prince of Wales. 

In addition to the semi-state coach, there are eleven more ordinary dress coaches. 
The only difference between them and the semi-state coach being that they are less 
decorated, and the panels have not been cut out or windows inserted. They are painted 
lake and vermilion with black quarters ; they are decorated with the Royal Arms ; the 
wheels, lining, &c., are identical with those of the semi-state coach. These dress 
coaches are employed for drawing-rooms and levees^ and were made use of by the 
German Emperor and the Shah. 

We next come to the “Jubilee ” Landau, as it is styled owing to its having been 
used by Her Majesty on the occasion of her Jubilee. This is a posting landau, driven 
by postilions, and is drawn by six of the cream-coloured horses. Like the other carri¬ 
ages it is coloured lake and vermilion picked out with gold, and is also decorated on 
either side with the Royal Arms. The wheels are red and gold with springs. The 
Jubilee Landau was built by Barker of Chandos Street, and was first used at the laying 
of the foundation stone of St. Thomas’s Hospital in 1866. It was employed in driving 
to St. Paul’s on the occasion of the Thanksgiving Service for the recovery of the 
Prince of Wales. This landau has been all over the country when the Queen has laid 



THE “jubilee” landau. 


foundation stones or opened Exhibitions. It was made use of when the Queen un¬ 
veiled the monument to the Prince Consort in Charlotte Square, Edinburgh, and when 
she opened the exhibitions at Birmingham and Edinburgh. The last two occasions on 
which the landau was used were when the Queen presided at the launching of two ships 
at Portsmouth, and when she laid the foundation stone of the Infirmary at Derby. 

In addition to these carriages there are no less than seventy carriages of all kinds 
for private use, such as when the Queen pays a visit to the Prince of Wales at 
Marlborough House. These are driven by postilions with four horses, and plain 
uniforms are worn. 


The State Harness. 

On entering the room where the State Harness is kept, the visitor’s attention is im¬ 
mediately directed to the red sets of harness, of which there are ten. These are used 
on state occasions when the cream-coloured horses are brought out, and it was in a 
red set that Occo was photographed. The red harness is made of red morocco, orna¬ 
mented with ormolu ; and each set bears the arms of the kingdom of Hanover in 
pretence. These sets were made in the early part of 1837 for William IV., but he 
never used them ; so that they were first used by Queen Victoria, when Her Majesty 
dined with the Lord Mayor soon after her marriage. Eight are used with the state 
coach in opening Parliament ; the other two are used for drawing-rooms. No collars 
are worn with this red harness ; it is all breast harness. 
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Next we come upon a pair of purple harness made for George IV. when he was 
Prince Regent. These date from 1812, and bear the arms of George IV. with his label 
as Prince Regent, and the electoral bonnet. The leather is of such a splendid char¬ 
acter that up till the present it has never required repairing. The weight of each set 
of harness is one hundred and twelve pounds, independent of the breast-collar and 
bridle. These sets of purple harness were exhibited at Liverpool and Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, and it is understood that they are to appear at the Exhibition soon to be held 
by the Saddlers’ Company. 

Further, there are six sets of black harness, used on the state occasions when the black 
horses are employed. These are made of black leather, richly decorated with ormolu ; 
and are worn either with collars or with breast harness alone. They are called the 
Master of the Horse’s harness. Zulu was caparisoned in a set of this harness when 
his photograph was taken. 

An uninitiated stranger would imagine that the cream-coloured horses would be 
better set off if they wore the black harness, while the red harness would make a more 
splendid show upon the black horses ; still this is not the practice on state occasions, 
and probably Her Majesty’s successive Masters of the Horse have had good reason 
for keeping to the course invariably pursued. 

The Horses. 

We next come to the Horses, and it is superfluous to say that in the stalls we find 
the pick of the land as well as of other countries. Our English breeds are represented 
in fine form from the clean-boned thoroughbred to the powerful Cleveland, while the 
renowned creams of Hanover and the blacks of Holland hold no second place as con¬ 
ductors of Royalty. 

Among the English lot are a grand pair of browns in Burton and Senator, standing 
17.2 and 17.3 hands respectively, the former a clean low-kneed animal of great powder 
with a thoroughbred neck and face, the latter, if anything, of stronger build but not 
so showy about the head. We come then to a well-matched team of four. Crayfish, 
Blackman, Cockboat and Phalanx, used by Her Majesty on ordinary occasions, the 
former couple though standing seventeen hands showing great breeding. A lighter 
pair of great symmetry are found in Crayon and Sewell, used in Her Majesty’s sociable 
landau and for lighter work ; two well-shaped brown bays, both standing well up to six¬ 
teen hands, Florimel and Sunrise (the latter ridden by the late Emperor Frederick at the 
Queen’s Jubilee), show us a lighter pair again, 15.3 hands or so, bred by Her Majesty at 
Hampton Court ; bays well matched and fine steppers. Red Gauntlet and Modred 
are a well-shaped couple of outriders, the former a nearly clean thoroughbred of fine 
shape in neck and limb, the latter being by the celebrated sire Clan-ronald. Buckram 
and Columbus, bred also by Her Majesty, two powerful browns, and Sycophant, a 
bay, also deserve mention, the latter especially for his grand quarters. We come, 
however, to the pick of the lot in Blackrod, a bright bay, grand bodied, with a keen¬ 
eyed head and perfect limbs all round, with true black points—a horse that would be 
out of place in no cross-country work, much less in harness. These bays at Buck¬ 
ingham Palace are thirty-two in number, and, with the exception of those bred^ at 
Hampton Court, are purchased from various breeders, the average price paid being 
between ;£^i8o and £200 each. 

The creams, with their characteristic Roman noses and bright pink eyes, might at 
first to an English eye, accustomed to shape of body and cleanness of leg, be looked 
upon as heavy, clumsy animals, until closer inspection brings our great draught 
qualities found both in this Hanoverian race, as well as in their fellows on the other 
side of the stables, the blacks of Holland, the latter if anything a more powerful breed. 
Among the creams Moltke stands at nineteen years as upright as a young one, the 
father of many of his stable companions, of great bone, with well-shaped shoulders. 
Occo, whose portrait we give, stands 16.2 hands, with a good head, Roman nose 
and bright pink eyes. Monarch, eleven years old, is of rather larger build, and 
has a cleaner neck and more shapely fore-end than some. Emperor has good quarters 
that point to a long stride and consequently to covering his ground, but Ameronyen, 
we are told, is the best goer of the lot. Two promising young four-year olds, as yet 
unnamed, are showing equally good draught power, though they are evidently grow¬ 
ing up lighter in build than their forefathers. The creams are eleven in number, all 
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entire horses, and it is extraordinary how perfectly gentle and quiet they are, and the 
fact that a stranger can walk up to almost any one of them and examine them as closely 
as wished for speaks volumes for the discipline of the management, and the care and 
intelligence of the stablemen. 

The cream-coloured horses were brought over from Hanover originally by George L, 
and from that time, with the exception of the period between 1803—1814, when 
Napoleon I. was in possession of Hanover, until 1837 the}^ were regularly supplied 
from the Electoral stud at Hanover. Napoleon in 1803 stole the cream-coloured stud 
which belonged to the Elector of Hanover and made use of eight creams at his own 
coronation ; so from then until his downfall in 1814 the black horses were used on state 
occasions in England. Since 1837 the creams have been bred at the stud farm at 
Hampton Court. 

Among the blacks we find Burmah, a stiff-built, well-boned, strong-necked horse,' 
eight years old, of fine shape for carriage work, while King Coffee, twenty years old, 



still holds his own, with a good straight back and clean shapely head and neck. Next 
we find two grand colts, standing 15.3 and t6 hands respectively, pointing like their 
youthful cream-coloured stable-mates to lighter build, and more blood-looking in the 
rising generation, as compared with their progenitors. In Dahomey will be noticed 
an upstanding, clean-limbed horse, though now numbered among the old ones, as 
bright of eye and face as ever. Berber, a good-looking saddle horse, is ridden on state 
occasions by Her Majesty’s Master of the Horse ; Zulu and Kassassin are appointed 
for the use of the Prince of Wales, the former, whose photograph depicts him fully 
equipped in his gala paint and trappings, stands seventeen hands and over ; they are 
looked upon as as good a pair as can be found among the lot. Kassassin, perhaps the 
more shapely animal of the two, proves the old saw that “ there never was a bad rat¬ 
tailed one ; ” so a false tail, to make him resemble his companion, forms an important 
addition to his equipment. 

There are in this stud of state horses thirty-two English horses with eleven of 
Hanoverian and eleven of Dutch extraction properly speaking, though from the long 
residence of their progenitors in this country the creams and the blacks might now be 
looked upon as English bred. This the more so, as it is particularly noticeable that 
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the younger horses are gradually fining down in bone and sinew, seemingly growing 
in symmetry, and losing their native somewhat heavy carriage, though in no way 
losing their height, as they average well up to sixteen hands. Of the lot the English¬ 
men, with Blackrod, Red Gauntlet and Burton at the head of the list,^ hold their sway 
for quality, appearance and going powers ; but this in no way deteriorates from the 
particular qualities and distinctive draught properties of the creams and the blacks. 


The Establishment. 


The Duke of Portland, as Master of the Horse, has now absolute control over the 
Roval Mews. The Master of the Horse is a Government official, always of high rank, 
and his period of office depends on the existence of the Government. On great state 
occasions such as the opening of Parliament, the Master of the Horse is next to Her 
Majesty. During the lifetime of the Prince Consort, the Master of the Horse used to sit 



“ZULU,” BLACK STATE HORSE. 


in the old state carriage opposite to the Queen, while the Mistress or the Robes faced 
the Prince Consort. After 1861, however, as has been before noticed, the Queen has 
never used the state carriage ; and the Master of the Horse, in consequence, has 
rarely ever accompanied Her Majesty even in the semi-state coach which she has 
used. As a rule on great state functions he is now driven in a dress carriage drawn 
by six black horses. 

The order of a state procession to Parliament now is as follows :—First come five 
dress carriages each drawn by six bays, containing the officials in attendance. These 
are followed by the coach with six blacks, which conveys the Master of the Horse. 
Lastly comes the semi-state coach, or it may be dress coach, which carries Her 
Majesty, drawn by eight cream-coloured horses. Previous to the Queen’s arrival at 
the Houses of Parlia'ment, a dress carriage drawn by a pair of bays, with a small 
escort, goes to the Lord Chamberlain’s Office for the Crown, which has been taken 
there from the Tower, and conveys it to the House of Lords. After the ceremony is 
over, the dress carriage again takes the Crown back to the Lord Chamberlain s Office. 
The Mistress of the Robes, too, is conveyed on such occasions from her residence to 
Buckingham Palace in a dress carriage drawn by a pair of bays ; and she sits by the 
side of the Queen in these state processions to Parliament. 
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Lord Alfred Paget, as Clerk Marshal, used to ride by the side of the state carri¬ 
age in these processions. Since his death, however, that appointment has not been 
filled up. 

But the man who really superintends the working of the royal stables under the 
Master of the Horse for the time being is Sir George Ashley Maude, the Crown Equerry. 
Sir George was a Lieutenant-Colonel in the Royal Artillery, served in the Crimea for 
which he received the third class of the Medjidie, and was subsequently attached to 
Lord Granville’s Special Mission to Russia in 1856. In 1859 he was made secretary to 
the Master of the Horse and superintendent of the Royal stables, a position which he 
still holds. Practically, Sir George Maude has the sole control of the establishment at 
Buckingham Palace, at Windsor, and at the royal stud farm at Hampton Court. There 

are no less than three 
hundred and fifty 
horses now under his 
charge, independent 
of Her Majesty’s own 
thoroughbred stock. 
Sir George is well 
known as one of the 
greatest living au¬ 
thorities on the sub¬ 
ject of breeding, and 
of late years he has 
been exceedingly suc¬ 
cessful, having bred 
winners of the Derby, 
Leger and Oaks, and 
many other races. He 
has lately secured the 
services of Amphion, 
and no doubt the 
stock in the future 
will prove equally 
good. 

Mr. Norton comes 
next to Sir George 
Maude at the Royal 
Mew's, Buckingham 
Palace. He is an old 
soldier, and has 
served Her Majest}* 
for many years. Mr. 
Norton joined the 
army in 1841, and 
was all through the 
Eastern Campaign of 
1854-5, including the 
affairs of Bulganac 
and McKenzie’s 

Farm. He was 
STABLE FOR STATE HORSES. preseiit at the Alma, 

Balaclava, Inkerman 

and Sebastopol, and was with the Light Cavalry Brigade at Eupatoria. Mr. 
Norton possesses the Crimean War medal with four clasps, and the Turkish 
W^ar medal, and is, in addition, a Knight of the Legion of Honour of France. 
In i860 Mr. Norton was appointed Superintendent of the Royal Mews under Sir 
George Maude. He looks after the general details of the workings of the establish¬ 
ment. The establishment at Buckingham Palace consists of some seventy or eighty 
men in all. There are six coachmen, five established helpers, thirty-five livery men, 
and twenty-five out-livery men at least. In addition to these, there are two coachmen 
at Windsor, and a large number of livery men and out-livery men. 
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The oldest servant, now in the service of Her Majesty at the Royal Mews, is Mr. 
Lane, who has been nearly fifty-two years connected with the stables. It.is an inter¬ 
esting fact that Mr. Lane’s father was at the royal stables during no less than four 
reigns—under George HI., George IV., 

William IV., and the Queen, from whose 
service he retired in i860. Father and 
son, the Lanes have been nearly a cen¬ 
tury connected with the Royal Mews ! 

The present Mr. Lane joined the royal 
service at Windsor in 1840, very soon 
after the Queen’s marriage, and for 
twenty-one years and six months he was 
with the Prince Consort, after whose 
death he was transferred to the Queen’s 
service. For thirty years Mr. Lane was 
one of the coachmen, and on ceasing 
driving in 1874, he was appointed superin¬ 
tendent of all the state carriages, a 
position which we hope he will long live 
to enjoy. 

Mr. Miller, the Queen’s coachman, 
joined the Royal service at Christmas, 

1859, being strongly recommended by 
Lord Bridport. His special duty, in the 
early days of his employment, was to 
look after the thirty-five saddle-horses 
then kept for the use of the Royal family 
for riding. After the death of the Prince 

Consort, he was transferred from Windsor to Buckingham Palace, and on his arrival 
in London was appointed to drive Sir George Maude and his family, which he did 
for a period of nearly twelve years. Then he was made coachman to the IN'Iastei of 

_ the Horse, until the Duke of Portland 

promoted him some two years ago to be 
Her Majesty’s coachman. For the last 
eighteen years Mr. Miller has been en¬ 
trusted with the charge of breaking in all 
the young horses for Her Majesty’s use, 
and it is in a great measure owing to his 
marvellous treatment of them that they 
are all so quiet and docile in behaviour. 
It is the maxim at the Royal Mews that 
every horse should be treated with kind¬ 
ness as well as firmness. The young 
ones are brought up to look upon the 
stablemen as their friends ; the result is 
that while they retain their spirited nature, 
at the same time they acquire wonderful 
docility. No bearing reins of any degree 
of tig'htness are used in connection with 
the Buckingham Palace stables. It is 
interesting, in visiting the state horses in 
company with Mr. Miller, to see how 
every one of the horses seems to know 
him and like him. Immediately he enters 
the stables they seem to perceive he is 
there, and they turn round their heads, as 
if asking for some recognition. If he goes up to Senator first, Burton will look round 
as if jealous, and will expect to be spoken to in turn. It need hardly be said that the 
stables are the perfection of neatness and cleanliness ; everything is in splendid order 
befitting the Royalty of England. 30 quarters of corn, 3.J loads of hay, and 
loads of straw are consumed per week. One important point in training the state 
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horses consists in making them accustomed to the sound of drums and bands. It is 
the practice at the Mews for the children belonging to the various stable officials to 
be sent into the stables frequently with their tiny drums ; and in order that the horses 
may get accustomed to bands, Mr. Miller says that whenever he meets a band while 
he is exercising the horse, he makes a point of always following it closely. 

A large number of cats are kept about the Mews, one of which, called Jack, is 
supposed to be the state cat par excellence. He is a magnificent Persian, of an ex¬ 
tremely aristocratic nature, as he refuses to acknowledge a helper or liveryman, or, 
in fact, any one beneath the dignity of the state coachman. It was noticed, however, 
on the occasion of the visit paid by the Prince of Naples to the stables, that Jack at 
once recognized the presence of Royalty, and immediately paid his grateful respects 
to the Prince. During the early part of her reign. Her Majesty and the Prince Consort 
took the greatest interest in the Royal horses and the establishment ; in fact, every 
morning before breakfast they used to pay a visit to the stables and see their favour¬ 
ites. Formerly there used to be a number of what might be called “performing” 
cats kept about the Mews, and these, on the occasion of Her Majesty’s visits, were 
always made to go through their performances, one of which consisted in their jump¬ 
ing from the back of a horse on to the stall post, and so on throughout the whole 
ten stall stables. 

The above facts have been collected through the kind assistance of all the officials 
connected with the Royal Mews, who have given every information in their power ; 
and in conclusion it may be said that the stables are certainly well worth a visit, and 
any member of the public can obtain cards of admission to view them between two and 
four in the afternoon, from Mr. Norton, either on personal application or by letter. 


MIDNIGHT IN WINTER. 

By olive MOLESWORTH. 

In frost-bound bed 
Lies Nature sleeping. 

Lies as dead 

In a shroud of snow. 

And overhead. 

Cold stars are keeping 
Their silent watch 
O’er all below. 

Through the pine-tree tops 
A low wind soughs. 

And the star-light glances 
On swaying boughs ; 

A moment’s quiver 
Of silver air. 

Then stillness—and midnight 
. Reigns everywhere. 


THE SPEAKER’S MACE. 

By H. M. CUNDALL, F.S.A. 

With Illustrations by THOMAS RILEY. 

T he early form of the mace was a short staff with a 
round head, which in the middle ages became converted 
into flanges. As early as the fourteenth century the Sergeants- 
at-Arms or body attendants of the King carried these maces as 
a badge of office, and it was then necessary to adorn them 
with the royal arms. This was done by fashioning the lower 
end into a button, and placing the arms on it. It is the opinion 
of many antiquaries, that when the mace was discontinued as 
a weapon, and used solely as a symbol, it was reversed ; and that 
the small button increased by degrees until in the seventeenth 
century it developed into its present large bell-shaped form with 
the addition of an open arched crown, surmounted by an 
orb and a cross, while the flanges grew less and less until 
they disappeared entirely and were replaced by various 
ornamentations. 

At the South Kensington Museum there is a small silver 
mace belonging to Lord Zouche, which was formerly borne 
before the \Varden of the Port of Chichester. This is a good 
illustration of the mace in the transition state. The head is 
semi-globular, and surmounted with a crown and the arms 
of King James 1 . ; whilst the end of the stem is of iron 
with eight flanges. 

The Speaker of the House of Commons made a statement 
at Leamington, in August, 1890, to the effect that a rumour 
was going about that there was at Kingston in Jamaica a mace 
which purported to be the veritable bauble Cromwell ordered to 
be removed when he dissolved the Long Parliament. In conse¬ 
quence considerable interest has recently been taken both in the 
present mace in the House of Commons and those in Jamaica. 
With regard to the former Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, 
Assistant Secretary to the Society of Antiquaries, is of opinion 
that probably as early as the time of EdwardTH. there was a 
mace in the House of Commons as a symbol of royalty, and 
has ascertained that a new one was ordered to be made in 1649 
by a certain Thomas Maundy. This was the mace wnich 
Cromwell called “that fool’s bauble,” and which is supposed 
to be now in Jamaica ; Mr. Hope, however, has ascertained 
that it could not have left England, as within a few days of the 
assembling of the Barebones Parliament the mace was ordered 
to be brought back to the House of Commons. 

At the Restoration of the monarchy another new mace was 
ordered. This mace is at present in use, and when the House 
is not in session it is kept in the custody of the Lord Cham¬ 
berlain at St. James’s Palace. It is silver gilt, measuring 4 feet 
io\ inches in length, and weighing 251 oz. 2 dwt. 2 gr. The 
head is decorated with four royal badges, and on the top the 
royal arms of Charles 11 . Judging from the ornamentation 
on the shaft of this mace, Mr. Hope considers that it is the 
same stem as made by Thomas Maundy, and that it is quite 
possible that the old head and foot were recast in 1660 to form 
the new head and foot, and so far from the famous bauble 
having been lost, it may be said to all intents and ^purposes to 
be still borne before the Speaker of the House of Commons. 
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JAMAICA MACE OF 1753- 


There are at the present time two 
maces in Jamaica, and the older of the 
two has been thought to be the bauble. 
This, however, is entirely erroneous, as 
both maces bear the hall marks of the 
second half of the eighteenth century, 
and the decoration is of the same 
period. They were, it is believed, used 
by the old House of Assembly till 
some time in Sir John Peter Grant’s 
administration, when their use was dis¬ 
continued. They are now deposited in 
the Institute of Jamaica. Both are 
extremely fine silver-gilt maces, and 
exceptionally large, each measuring 
5 feet 6 inches in length. Around the 
head of each are the emblems of England 
and Scotland combined, of Ireland and 
of France, and the arms of Jamaica. 
The royal arms are on the top of both. 
The older one, weighing 297 oz. 5 dwts., 
bears the London hall marks, and date 
letter of 1753 and the maker’s mark, 
H.G., whilst the other has the hall 
marks and date letter of 1787 and 
maker’s mark, M.F. There are, how¬ 
ever, evidences of a mace being in 
Jamaica in the seventeenth century, for, 
according to the archives kept at 
Kingston, it appears that Lord Windsor, 
the first Governor of Jamaica, sent 
from England by Charles 1 1., took 
with him a mace, which was carried 
before him on solemn occasions as a 
mark of his authority. 

After Lord Windsor’s departure the 
first assembly was convened at St. Jago 
de la Vega in 1664, and then adjourned 
to meet at Port Royal, and Sir Henry 
Blake, the present Governor of Jamaica, 
in a recent communication to the Speaker 
of the House of Commons, says, “No 
record exists to show that during that 
century the council afterwards met else¬ 
where. It is probable that the mace 
was in Port Royal in 1672, and went 
down with the public buildings and all 
the records in the great earthquake of 
that year.” Mr. Hope in his research has 
been unable to ascertain what became 
of the mace, which was displaced by 
Maundy’s new one in 1649. Is it not 
possible that this was the one sent out 
to Jamaica by Charles H. in 1664, 
subsequently disappeared at Port Royal ? 
And the fact that a new mace was 
ordered for the House of Commons in 
1660, may perhaps be an explanation of 
the tradition that the bauble was sent 
to Jamaica. 



JAMAICA MACE OF 1787. 


















NONA VINCENT. 

By henry JAMES. 

With Illustrations by W. J. HENNESSY. 

II. 

ERTAINLY my leading lady won’t make Nona much like you.! ” 
Wayworth one day gloomily remarked to Mrs. Alsager. There 
were days when the prospect seemed to him awful. 

“ So much the better. There’s no necessity for that.” 

“ I wish you’d train her a little—you could so easily,” the young 
man went on ; in response to which Mrs. Alsager requested him not 
to make such cruel fun of her. But she was curious about the girl, 
wanted to hear of her character, her private situation, how she lived 
and where, seemed indeed desirous to befriend her. Wayworth might not have known 
much about the private situation of Miss Violet Grey, but, as it happened, he was able, 
by the time his play had been three weeks in rehearsal, to supply information on such 
points. She was a charming, exemplary person, educated, cultivated, with highly 
modern tastes, an excellent musician. She had lost her parents and was very much 
alone in the world, her only two relations being a sister, who was married to a civil 
servant (in a highly responsible post), in India, and a dear little old-fashioned aunt 
(really a great aunt), with whom she lived at Notting Hill, who wrote children’s books 
and who, it appeared, had once written a Christmas pantomime. It was quite an 
artistic home—not on the scale of Mrs. Alsager’s (to compare the smallest things 
with the greatest), but tremendously refined and honourable. Wayworth went so far 
as to hint that it would be rather nice and human on Mrs. Alsager’s part to go there— 
they would take it so kindly if she should call on them. She had acted so often on 
his hints that he had formed a pleasant habit of expecting it : it made him feel so 
wisely responsible about giving them. But this one appeared to fall to the ground, so 
that he let the subject drop. Mrs. Alsager, however, went yet once more to the 
Legitimate,” as he found by her saying to him abruptly, on the morrow : ‘‘ Oh, 

she’ll be very good—she’ll be very good.” When they said “ she,” in these days, they 
always meant Violet Grey, though they pretended, for the most part, that they meant 
Nona Vincent. 

“ Oh yes,” Wayworth assented, “ she wants so to ! ” 

Mrs. Alsager was silent a moment ; then she asked, a little inconsequently, as if 
she had come back from a reverie : “ Does she want to very much ? ” 

“Tremendously—and it appears she has been fascinated by the part from the 
first.” 

“ Why then didn’t she say so ? ” 

“ Oh, because she’s so funny.” 

“ She is funny,” said Mrs. Alsager, musingly ; and presently she added : “ She’s 
in love with you.” 

Wayworth stared, blushed very red, then laughed out. “What is there funny in 
that ? ” he demanded ; but before his interlocutress could satisfy him on this point he 
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inquired, further, how she knew anything about it. After a little graceful evasion she 
explained that the night before, at the “Legitimate,” Mrs. Beaumont, the wife of 
the actor-manager, had paid her a visit in her box ; which had happened, in the course 
of their brief gossip, to lead to her remarking that she had never been “behind.” 
Mrs. Beaumont offered on th*e spot to take her round, and the fancy had seized her 
to accept the invitation. She had been amused for the moment, and in this way it 
befell that her conductress, at her request, had introduced her to Miss Violet Grey, 
who was waiting in the wing for one of her scenes. Mrs. Beaumont had been called 
away for three minutes, and during this scrap of time, face to face with the actress, 
she had discovered the poor girl’s secret. Wayworth qualified it as a senseless 



“FACE TO FACE WITH THE ACTRESS, SHE HAD DISCOVERED THE POOR GIRL'S SECRET.” 


thing, but wished to know what had led to the discovery. She characterized this 
inquiry as superficial for a painter of the ways of women ; and he doubtless didn’t 
improve it by remarking, profanely, that a cat might look at a king and that such 
things were convenient to know. Even on this ground, however, he was threatened 
by Mrs. Alsager, who contended that it might not be a joking matter to the poor 
girl. To this Wayworth, who now professed to hate talking about the passions he 
might have inspired, could only reply that he meant it couldn’t make a difference to 
Mrs. Alsager. 

“How in the world do you know what makes a difference to me?” this lady 
asked, with incongruous coldness, with a haughtiness indeed remarkable in so gentle 
a spirit. 

He saw Violet Grey that night at the theatre, and it was she who spoke first of 
her having lately met a friend of his. 

“ She s in love with you,” the actress said, after he had made a show of ignorance ; 
“ doesn’t that tell you anything ? ” 
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He blushed redder still than Mrs. Alsager had made him blush, but replied, quickly 
enough and very adequately, that hundreds of women were literally dying for him. 

“ Oh, I. don’t care, for you’re not in love with he?'!'" the girl continued. 

“ Did she tell you that too ? ” Way worth asked ; but she had at that moment to 
go on. 

Standing where he could see her he thought that on this occasion she threw into 
her scene, which was the best she had in the play, a brighter art than ever before— 
something indeed very like real brilliancy. She was perpetually doing things out of 
rehearsal (she did two or three to-night, in the other man’s play), that he as often 
wished to heaven Nona Vincent might have the benefit ol. She appeared to be able 
to do them for every one but him—that is for every one but Nona. He was conscious, 
in these days, of an odd new feeling, which mixed (this was a part of its oddity) with 
a very natural and comparatively old one, and which, in its most definite form, was a 
dull ache of regret that this young lady’s unlucky star should have placed her on the 
stage. He wished, in his worst uneasiness, that, without going further, she would 
give it up ; and yet it soothed that uneasiness to remind himself that he saw grounds 
to hope she would go far enough to make a marked success of Nona. There were 
strange and painful moments when, as the interpretress of Nona, he almost hated 
her ; after which, however, he always assured himself that he exaggerated, inasmuch 
as what made this hostility seem great, when he was nervous, was simply its contrast 
with the growing sense that there were grounds—totally different—on which she 
pleased him. She pleased him as a charming creature—by her sincerities and her 
perversities, by the varieties and surprises of her character and by certain happy facts 
of her person. In private her eyes were sad to him and her voice was rare. He 
detested the idea that she should have a disappointment or an humiliation, and he 
wanted to rescue her altogether, to save and transplant her. One way to save her 
was to see to it, to the best of his ability, that the production of his play should be a 
triumph ; and the other way—it was really too queer to express—was almost to wish 
that it shouldn’t be. Then, for the future, there would be safety and peace, and not 
the peace of death—the peace of a different life. It is to be added that our young 
man clung to the former of these ways in proportion as the latter perversely tempted 
him. He was nervous at the best, increasingly and intolerably nervous, but the 
immediate remedy was to rehearse harder and harder, and above all to work it out 
with Violet Grey. Some of her comrades reproached him with working it out only 
with her, as if she were the whole affair ; to which he replied that they could afford to 
be neglected, they were all so tremendously good. She was the only person concerned 
whom he didn’t flatter. 

The author and the actress stuck so to the business in hand that she had very little 
time to speak to him again of Mrs. Alsager, of whom indeed her imagination 
appeared adequately to have disposed. Way worth once remarked to her that Nona 
Vincent was supposed to be a good deal like his charming triend ; but she gave a 
blank “ Supposed by whom?” in consequence of which he never returned to the 
subject. He confided his nervousness as freely as usual to Mrs. Alsager, who easily 
understood that he had a peculiar complication of anxieties. His suspense varied in 
degree from hour to hour, but any relief there might have been in this was made up 
for by its being of several different kinds. One afternoon, as the first performance 
drew near, Mrs. Alsager said to him, in giving him his cup of tea and on his having 
mentioned that he had not closed his eyes the night before : 

“ You must indeed be in a dreadful state. Anxiety for another is still worse than 
anxiety for one’s self.” 

“For another? ” W^ay worth repeated, looking at her over the rim of his cup. 

“ My poor friend, you’re nervous about Nona Vincent, but you’re infinitely more 
nervous about Violet Grey.” 

“ She is Nona Vincent ! ” 

“ No, she isn’t—not a bit! ” said Mrs. Alsager, abruptly. 

“ Do you really think so?” Wayworth cried, spilling his tea in his alarm. 

“ What I think doesn’t signify—I mean what I think about that. What I meant 
to say was that great as is your suspense about your play, your suspense about your 
;actress is greater still.” 

“ I can only repeat that my actress is my play.” 

Mrs. Alsager looked thoughtfully into the teapot. 
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“ Your actress is your-” 

“ My what? ” the young man asked, with a little tremor in his voice, as his hostess 
paused. 

“ Youi'very dear friend. You’re in love with her—at present.” And with a sharp 
click Mrs. Alsager dropped the lid on the fragrant receptacle. 

“Not yet—not yet ! ” laughed her visitor. 

“You will be if she pulls you through.” 

“ You declare that she wont pull me through.” 

Mrs. Alsager was silent a moment, after which she softly murmured : I’ll pray 

for her.” 

“ You’re the most generous of women ! ” Wayworth cried ; then coloured as if the 



“the play may go to the dogs.” 


words had not been h.appy. They would have done indeed little honour to a man of 
tact. 

The next morning he received live hurried lines from Mrs. Alsager. She had sud¬ 
denly been called to Torquay, to see a relation who was seriously ill; she should be 
detained there several days, but she had an earnest hope of being able to return in 
time for his first night. In any event he had her unrestricted good wishes. He missed 
her extremely, for these last days were a great strain, and there was little comfort to 
be derived from Violet Grey. She was even more nervous than himself, and so pale 
and strange that he was afraid she would be too ill to act. It was settled between 
them that they made each other worse and that he had now much better leave her 
alone. They had pulled Nona so to pieces that nothing seemed left of her ; so she 
must at least have time to grow together again. He left Violet Grey alone, to the 
best of his ability, but she carried out imperfectly her own side of the bargain. She 
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came to him with new questions—she waited for him with old doubts, and half an hour 
before the last dress-rehearsal, on the eve of production, she proposed to him a totally 
fresh rendering* of his heroine. This incident gave him such a sense of insecurity that 
he turned his back on her without a word, bolted out of the theatre, dashed along the 
Strand and walked as far as the Bank. Then he jumped into a hansom and came 
westward, and when he reached the theatre again the performance was half over. It 
appeared, almost to his disappointment, not bad enough to give him the consolation 
of the old playhouse adage that the worst dress-rehearsals make the best first nights. 

The morrow, which was a Wednesday, was the dreadful day ; the theatre had been 
closed on the Monday and the Tuesday. Every one, on the Wednesday, did his best 
to let every one else alone, and every one signally failed in the attempt. The day, till 
seven o’clock, was understood to be consecrated to rest, but every one except Violet 
Grey turned up at the theatrd Wayworth looked at Mr. Loder, and Mr. Loder looked 
in another direction, which was as near as they came to conversation. Wayworth was 
in a fidget, unable to eat, or sleep or sit still, and at times almost in terror. He kept 
quiet by keeping, as usual, in motion ; he tried to walk away from his nervousness. 
He walked in the afternoon toward Notting Hill, but he succeeded in not breaking 
the vow he had taken not to meddle with his actress. She was like an acrobat poised 
on a slippery ball—if he should touch her she would topple over. He passed her 
door three times and he thought of her three hundred. This was the hour at which 
he most regretted that Mrs. Alsager had not come back—for he had called at her 
house only to learn that she was still at Torquay. This was probably queer, and it 
was probably queerer still that she hadn’t written to him ; but even of these things 
he wasn’t sure, for in losing, as he had now completely lost, his judgment of his play, 
he seemed to himself to have lost his judgment of everything*. When he went home, 
however, he found a telegram from the lady of Grosvenor Place—‘‘ Shall be able to 
come—reach town by seven.” At half-past eight o’clock, through a little aperture in 
the curtain of the “ Renaissance,” he saw her in her box with a cluster of friends— 
completely beautiful and beneficent. The house was magnificent—too good for his 
play, he felt ; too good for any play. Everything now seemed too good—the scenery, 
the furniture, the dresses, the very programmes. He seized upon the idea that this 
was probably what was the matter with the representative of Nona—she was only too 
good. He had completely arranged with this young lady the plan of their relations 
during the evening ; and though they had altered everything else that they had arranged 
they had promised each other not to alter this. It was wonderful the number of things 
they had promised each other. He would start her, he would see her off—then he 
would quit the theatre and stay away till just before the end. She besought him to 
stay away—it would make her infinitely easier. He saw that she was exquisitely 
dressed—she had made one or two changes for the better since the night before, and 
that seemed something definite to turn over and over in his mind as he rumbled foggily 
home in the four-wheeler in which, a few steps from the stage-door, he had taken re¬ 
fuge as soon as he knew that the curtain had gone up. He lived a couple of miles 
off, and he had chosen a four-wheeler to drag out the time. 

When he got home his fire was out, his room was cold, and he lay down on his 
sofa in his overcoat. He had sent his landlady to the dress-circle, on purpose ; she 
would be too talkative and sympathetic. The house seemed a black void, just as 
the streets had done—every one was, formidably, at his play. He was quieter, at last, 
than he had been for a fortnight, and he felt too weak even to wonder how the thing 
was going. He believed afterwards that he had slept an hour ; but even if he had he 
lelt it to be still too early to go back to the theatre. He sat down by his lamp and 
tried to read—to read a little compendious life of a great English statesman, out of a 
“series.” It struck him as brilliantly clever, and he asked himself whether that per¬ 
haps were not rather the sort of thing he ought to have taken up : not the statesman¬ 
ship, but the art of brief biography.. Suddenly he became aware that he must hurry 
if he was to return to the theatre at all—it was a quarter to eleven o’clock. He 
scrambled out and, this time, found a hansom—he had lately spent enough money in 
cabs to add to his hope that the profits of his new profession would be great. His 
anxiety, his suspense flamed up again, and as he rattled eastward—he went fast now 
—he was almost sick with alternations. As he passed into the theatre the first man— 
some underling—who met him, cried to him, breathlessly : “ You’re wanted, sir—you’re 
wanted ! ” He thought his tone very ominous—he devoured the man’s eyes with his 
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own, for a betrayal : did he mean that he was wanted for execution ? Some one else 
pressed him, almost pushed him, forward ; he was already on the stage. Then he 



HE SAW THAT SHE WAS EXQUISITELY DRESSED. 


became conscious of a sound more or less continuous, but seemingly faint and far, 
which he took at first for the voice of the actor heard through their canvas walls, the 
beautiful built-in room of the last act. But the actors were in the wing, they sur¬ 
rounded him ; the curtain was down and they were coming off from before it. ^ They 
had been called, and he was called—they all greeted him with “ Go on—go on ! He 
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was teriified he couldn t go on—he didn’t believe in the applause, which seemed to 
him only audible enoug-h to sound half-hearted. 

“ Has It gone ?—//as it gone ? ” he gasped to the people round him ; and he heard 
them say, “ Rather—rather ! ” perfunctorily, mendaciously, too, as it struck him, and 
even with mocking laughter, the laughter of defeat and despair. Suddenly, though 
all this must have taken but a moment, Loder burst upon him from somewhere with 

a For God s sake don t keep them, or they’ll stop! ’’ “ But I can’t go on iox: that! " 

Wa}wvorth cried, in anguish ; the sound seemed to him already to have stopped. Loder 
had hold of him and was shoving him ,* he resisted and looked round, frantically, for 
Violet Gre}, who perhaps would tell him the truth. There was by this time a crow-d 
ill the wing, all with strange grimacing painted faces, but Violet Grey was not among 
them, and her veiy absence frightened him. He uttered her name wdth an accent 

that he afterwards regretted~it pve them, as he thought, both away, and while 

Loder hustled him before the curtain he heard some one say : “ She took her call and 


"‘but when his landlady blundered in with the lamp NONA VINCENT WAS NO LONGER THERE. *' 


disappeared.” She had had a call, then—this w^as what was most present to the young 
man as he stood for an instant in the glare of the footlights, looking blindly at the 
great vaguely-peopled horseshoe and greeted with plaudits wTich now seemed to him 
at once louder than he deserved and feebler than he desired. They sank to rest 
quickly, but he felt it to be long before he could back away, before he could, in his 
turn, seize the manager by the arm and cry, huskilv—‘‘ Has it reallv gone— 
really 

Mr. Loder looked at him hard and replied, after an instant: “The plav’s all 
right ! ” ^ 

'Wayw'orth hung upon his lips. “ Then what’s all wrong? ” 

“We must do something to Miss Grey.” 

“ What’s the matter wdth her? ” 

‘ ‘ She isn’t in it ! ” 

“ Do you mean she has failed ? ” 

“Yes, damn it—she has failed.” 

Wayworth stared. “Then how can the play be all right ? ” 

“ Oh, we’ll save it—we’ll save it.” 

“ Where’s Miss Grey—where is she ? ” the young man asked. 
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Loder caught his arm as he was turning away again to look for his heroine. 

“ Never mind her now—she knows it! ” 

Wayworth was approached at the same moment by a gentleman he knew as one 
of Mrs. Alsager’s friends—he had perceived him in that lady’s box. Mrs. Alsager was 
waiting there for the successful author ; she desired very earnestly that he would come 
round and speak to her. Wayworth assured himself first that Violet Grey had left 
the theatre—one of the actresses could tell him that she had seen her throw on a cloak, 
without changing her dress, and had learnt afterwards that she had, the next moment, 
flung herself, after flinging her aunt, into a cab. He had wished to invite half a 
dozen persons, of whom Miss Grey and her elderly relative were two, to come home 
to supper with him ; but she had refused to make any engagement beforehand (it 
would be so dreadful to have to keep it if she shouldn’t have made a hit), and this 
attitude had blighted the pleasant plan, which fell to the ground. He had called her 
morbid, but she was immovable. Mrs. Alsager’s messenger let him know that he 
was expected to supper in Grosvenor Place, and halt an hour afterwards he was 
seated there among complimentary people and flowers and popping corks, eating the 
first orderly meal he had partaken of for a week. Mrs. Alsager had carried him off in 
her brougham—the other people who were coming got into things of their own. He 
stopped her short as soon as she began to tell him how tremendously every one had 
been struck by the piece ; he nailed her dowm to the question of Violet Grey. Had 
she spoilt the'play, had she jeopardized or compromised it—had she been utterly bad, 
had she been good in any degree ? ^ 

“Certainly the performance would have seemed better if she had been better, 

Mrs. Alsager confessed. ^ u ^ 

“And the play would have seemed better if the performance had been better, 
Wayworth said, gloomily, from the corner of the brougham. 

“She does what she can, and she has talent, and she looked lovely. But she 
doesn’t see Nona Vincent. She doesn’t see the type—she doesn’t see the individual— 
she doesn’t see the woman you meant. She’s out of it—she gives you a different 

person.” , , . i t ^ 

“Oh, the woman I meant!” the young man exclaimed, looking at the London 

lamps as he rolled by them. “ I wish to God she had known he added, as^ the 

carriage stopped. After they had passed into the house he said to his companion : 
“ You see she wo7iH pull me through.” 

“ Forgive her—be kind to her 1 ” Mrs. Alsager pleaded. 

“ I shall only thank her. The play may go to the dogs.” 

“ If it does—if it does,” Mrs. Alsager began, with her pure eyes on him. 

“ Well, what if it does ? ” 

She couldn’t tell him, for the rest of her guests came in together ; she only had 
time to say : “ It sha'71't go to the dogs ^ , . 

He came away before the others, restless with the desire to go to Nottmg Hill even 
that night, late as it was, haunted with the sense that Violet Grey had measured her 
fall. When he got into the street, however, he allowed second thoughts to counsel 
another course ; the effect of knocking her up at two o’clock in the morning would 
hardly be to soothe her. He looked at six newspapers the next day and found in them 
never a good word for her. They were well enough about the piece, but they were 
unanimous as to the disappointment caused by the 3'Oung actress whose former effoits 
had excited such hopes and on whom, on this occasion, such pressing responsibilities 
rested. They asked in chorus what was the matter with her, and they declared m 
chorus that the play, which was not without promise, was handicapped (they all used 
the same word) by the odd want of correspondence between the heroine and her 
interpreter. Wayworth drove early to Netting Hill, but he didn t take the newspapers 
with him ; Violet Grey could be trusted to have sent out for them by the peep of dawn 
and to have fed her anguish full. She declined to see him—she only sent down word 
by her aunt that she was extremely unwell and should be unable to act that mg it 
unless she were suffered to spend the day unmolested and in bed. Wayworth sat tor 
an hour with the old lady, who understood everything and to whom he could speak 
frankly. She gave him a touching picture of her niece’s condition, which was all^ the 
more vivid for the simple words in which it was expressed: “ She feels she isn t 
right, you know—she feels she isn’t right ! ” 

“Tell her it doesn’t matter—it doesn’t matter a straw ! ” said Wayworth. 
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<< T H I proud-you know how proud she is ! ” the old lady went on. 

lell her I m more than satisfied, that I accept her (gratefully as she is.” 

,, she injures your play, that she ruins it,” .said his interlocutress, 

continued. >mmensely-she’ll grow into the part,” the young man 

she hfs’S't She has given all 

sne^nas gfot, and she doesn t know what s wanted.” 

“ What’s wanted is simply that she should go straight on and trust me.” 



THE GIRL PASSED HIM QUICKLY, MOTIONING HIM TO SAY NOTHING TILL THEY SHOULD HAVE 

GOT OUT OF THE PLACE.’’ 


“ How can she trust you when she feels she’s losing you ? ” 

‘‘ Losing me?” Way worth cried. 

You’ll never forgive her if your play is taken off! ” 

“ It will run six months,” said the 3^oung man, smiling. 

The old lady laid her hand on his arm. What will you do for her if it does ? ” 
He looked at Violet Grey’s aunt a moment. ‘‘ Do you say your niece is verv 
proud ? ” ^ j . 

“ Too proud for her dreadful profession.” 

Then she wouldn t wish }^ou to ask me that, ’ Wa3^worth answered, irettino* 

up. J & to 

When he leached home he was veiy tired, and for a person to whom it was open 
to consider that he had scored a success he spent a remarkably dismal day. All his 
restlessness had gone, and fatigue and depression possessed him. He sank into his 
old chair by the fire and sat there for hours with his eyes closed. His landlady came 
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or of oenitence. Yet she was more familiar to him than the women he had known 
best, mul she was ineffably beautiful and consoling. She filled the poor •'oo*’’^ 
presence, the effect of which was as soothing as some exquisite incense. She was as 
quiet as an affectionate sister, and there was no surprise m her being there^ ^He^feft 
more real had ever befallen him, and nothing, somehow, more reassuring. He te t 
her hand rest upon his own, and all his senses seemed to open to her message. S 
struck him in the strangest way, both as his creation and as his inspirer, and she t,av 
tappl.lt .trees. If she «s so charroing;, m the red fire- 

fight, in hef vague, cle.r-coloured garments, it was because he had mad. her s,^a J 
vet if the weight seemed lifted from his spirit it was because she drevv it awaj. When 
Le bent "er kind eyes upon him they seemed to speak of 

make a o-reen garden of the future. From time to time she smiled and said . 1 lu e 

I live—flive.” How long she stayed he couldn’t have told, but when his jand a y 
blundered in with the lamp Nona Vincent was no longer there. He rubbed b's eyes, 
but no dream had ever been so Intense ; and as he slowly got out of b'®/^bair it was 
with a deep stiil joy-the joy of the artist-in the thought of how "^^bt he had been^ 
how exactly like herself he had made her. She had come to show him that. At the 
end of five minutes, however, he felt sufiiciently mystified to call his bafv h 

wanted to ask her a question. When the good woman reappeared the question hung 
fire an instant ; then it shaped itself as the inquiry : “Has any lady been here. 

“No, sir—no lady at all.” 

The woman’seemed slightly scandalized. 

“ Not Miss Vincent? ” 

‘ ‘ Miss Vincent, sir ? ” 

“The young lady of my play, don’t you know 
“ Oh, sir, you mean Miss Violet Grey ! ” 

“ No I don’t, at all. I think I mean Mrs. Alsager.” 

“ There has been no Mrs. Alsager, sir.” 

“ Nor artvbodv at all like her ? . i i • 't^i 

The woman looked at him as if she wondered what had suddenly taken him. Then 
she asUd in an injured tone : “ Why shouldn’t I have told you if you’d ad callers. 

Sir ^ ” ,, 

“ I thought you might have thought I was asleep. ” 

“ Indeed you were, sir, when I came in with the lamp—and well you d earned , 

^^‘^'Thl''(midfady came back an hour later to bring him a telegram ; it was just as he 
had begun to dress to dine at his club and go down to the theatre. 

“ See me to-night from the front, and don’t come near me till it s over 
It was in these words that Violet Grey promulgated he^r commands for the evenin^. 
He obeyed them to the letter ; he watched her from the depths of a box. He was 
no position to say how she might have struck him the night before, but what he saw 
durfng these charmed hours filled him with admiration and gratitude. She m t 
this time ; she had pulled herself together, she had taken possession, ^le was felicito 
at every turn. Fresh from his revelation of Nona he was in a position to jud5,e, a 
as he judged he exulted. He was thrilled and carried away, and he was moreover 
intensely curious to know what had happened to her, by what unfathomable a t she 
had maLo-ed in a few hours to elfect such a change of front. It was as if she had 
had a revelation of Nona, so convincing a clearness had been breathed ujson the 
picture. He kept himself quiet in the euir’ades—he would speak to her only at the 
end • but before the play was half over the manager burst into his box. 

She’s prodigious-she’s incredible!” cried Mn Loder, almost more bewildered 
than erratified ; “she has changed the whole thing in the course of the da}. 

“Is it quite different?” Wayworth asked, sharing his mystification., 

“ It’s a hundred per cent, better ; it’s devilish good. 
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“It’s devilish good,” said Wayworth, “and it’s in a different key altogether 
from the key of her rehearsal.” 

“ I’ll run you six months ! ” the manager declared ; and he rushed round again to 
the actress, leaving Wayworth with a sense that she had already pulled him through. 
She had with the audience an immense personal success. 

When he went behind, at the end, he had to wait for her ; she only showed herself 
when she was ready to leave the theatre. Her aunt had been in her dressing-room 
with her, and the two ladies appeared together. The girl passed him quickly, 
motioning him to say nothing till they should have got out of the place. He saw 
that she was immensely excited, lifted altogether above her common artistic level. 
The old lady said to him : “You must come home to supper with us : it has been all 


“ Moid she wear vague, clear-coloured garments?’ he asked.” 

arranged.” They had a brougham, with a little third seat, and he got into it with 
them. It was a long time before the actress would speak. She leaned back in her 
corner, giving no sigh but still heaving a little, like a subsiding sea, and with all her 
triumph in the eyes that shone into the darkness. The old lady was hushed to awe, 
or at least to discretion, and Wayworth was happy enough to wait. He had really to 
wait till they had alighted at Netting Hill, on which the elder of his companions went 
to see that supper had been attended to. 

“ I was better—I was better,” said Violet Grey, throwing off her cloak in the little 
d ra wi ng-r 00 m. 

“You were perfection. You’ll be like that every night, won’t you ? ” 

She smiled at him. “ Every night? There can scarcely be a miracle every day.” 

“ What do you mean by a miracle ? ” 

“ I’v^e had a revelation.” 

Wayworth stared. “ At what hour? ” 
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“ The right hour—this afternoon. Just in time to save me—and to savejw/.” 

“ At five o’clock ? Do you mean you had a visit ? ” 

“ She came to me—she stayed two hours.” 4 

“ Two hours ? Nona Vincent ? ” 

“ Mrs. Alsager.” Violet Grey smiled more deeply. “ It’s the same thing.” 

“ And.how did Mrs. Alsager save you ? ” 

“ By letting me look at her. By letting me hear her speak. By letting me 
know her.” 

“ And what did she say to you ? ” 

“ Kind things—encouraging, intelligent things.” 

“ Ah, the dear woman ! ” Wayworth cried. 

“ You ought to like her—she likes you. She was just what I wanted,” the actress 
added. 

“ Do you mean she talked to you about Nona?” 

“ She said you thought she was like her. She is —she’s exquisite.” 

“ She’s exquisite,” Wayworth repeated. “ Do you mean she tried to coach you ?” 

“ Oh, no—she only said she would be so glad if it would help me to see her. And 
I felt it did help me. I don’t know what took place—she only sat there, and she held 
my hand and smiled at me, and she had tact and grace, and she had goodness and 
beauty, and she soothed my nerves and lighted up my imagination. Somehow she 
seemed to give it all to me. I took it—I took it. I kept her before me, I drank her 
in. For the first time, in the whole study of the part, I had my model—I could make 
my copy. All my courage came back to me, and other things came that I hadn’t 
felt before. She was different—she was delightful; as I’ve said, she was a revelation. 
She kissed me when she went away—and you may guess if I kissed her. We were 
awfully affectionate, but it’s jw/ she likes ! ” said Violet Grey. 

Wayworth had never been more interested in his life, and he had rarely been more 
mystified. “Did she wear vague, clear-coloured garments?” he asked, after a 
moment. 

Violet Grey stared, laughed, then bade him go in to supper. “ You know how she 
dresses ! ” she cried. 

He was very well pleased at supper, but he was silent and a little solemn. He said 
he would go to see Mrs. Alsager the next day. He did so, but he was told at her 
door that she had returned to Torquay. She remained there all winter, all spring, 
and the next time he saw her his play had run tw’o hundred nights and he had married 
Violet Grey. His plays sometimes succeed, but his wife is not in them now, nor in 
any others. Mrs. Alsager continues to take boxes. 






THE LATE MR. SPURGEON. 


By the Rev. H. R. HAWEIS, M.A. 

S PURGEON was the prophet of middle-class relig'ion in Eng’land for nearly half a 
century. Barring his sectarian theology he was common sense raised to its 
highest power. That was his secret. His narrow dogmatism was his defect. The 
times were indeed growing out of joint before he passed away. The new views sorely 
perp exed him. ^ He beheld with terror brood after brood of the strange chickens he 
ad hatched taking to the water. He stood on the bank shouting in bewilderment 
Down grade ! down grade ! ” but they swam away safely enough into the Broad 
Waters and he saw them no more. At last 
it needed all the intense fervour of his 
personal ascendency to keep up the Sunday 
collections at the Metropolitan Tabernacle 
—letters and persuasions of various kinds 
had to be resorted to—and funds still 
drooped, and doctrines still swerved if for 
a moment the master’s strong hand was 
off the helm. 

But take him all in all there is no figure 
since old Simeon’s comparable to Spur¬ 
geon as a great middle-class orator, and 
even Rowland Hill’s and Simeon’s piety 
and pulpit power rolled together would 
hardly amount to one Spurgeon ! Indeed 
no one since the world began has ever 
accomplished the feat habitually per¬ 
formed by Spurgeon without apparent 
effort—I mean the feat of attracting and 
retaining a congregation of 6,000 persons 
twice every Sunday for over thirty years. 

His simple and unaffected egotism—like 
that of Oliver Wendell Holmes—had 
something very frank and winning about 
it. The head was perhaps deficient in a 
sense of proportion, but then the heart 
was so good. He was perfectly uncon¬ 
scious of any inconsistency. No one 
disliked the Pope’s arrogant assumptions 
more than Spurgeon, but as a dogmatic 
teacher the Pope would have to climb 

down before the great Baptist—and certainly no Pope ever had a more 
belief in his own infallibility. Was, then, Mr. Spurgeon puffed up? Not 
A friend of mine was calling on him some time ago and happened to say : 

“ Do you know, Mr. Spurgeon, some people think you conceited.” 

The great preacher smiled indulgently, and after a pause said : 

“ Do you see those bookshelves ? They contain hundreds, nay, thousands, of my 
sermons translated into every language under heaven. Well, now add to this, that 
ever since I was twelve years old there never has been discovered or built a place large 
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enough to hold the numbers of people who wished to hear ine preach, and upon my 
honour when I think of it, I wonder I’m not more conceited than I am. 

That is a kind of bonhomie which fairly disarms criticism. 

1 remember once going to hear Spurgeon, and having sent in my caid, was 
cradouT^ovided wi?h a seat on the platform amongst the elders. After a most 
touching Lid eloquent sermon, Mr. Spurgeon invited me into his vestry, a large hall 
with doors leading: into antechambers, and thus discoursed . ^ric 

“This is not my usual congregation to-night, the wet has kept probably hundreds 

But, Mr. Spurgeon, the Tabernacle was packed. There were people standing 

ThaPs^itothing ; that would be so in any case,” he replied, loftily. ‘‘ This is niy 
vestrL In yonder room are people waiting to see me, and in yonder other room are 
the deacons and elders ; no one intrudes upon me here until I call them. 

He was then g:ood enough to explain his system. 

“ Everything is purely voluntary. We have no power but moral ^ 

watch for the souls of our people as those who must give an account. If we k 
that any one has done wrong—lying, fraud, or immorality—we send an elder, and he 
has to Lnfess his fault and promise amendment. If he does, we take him back, 

not we cut him off, that is all; he is simply cast off f®™ ielrBa^iL 

cannot manage a case they refer it to me, and I decide. And, said the baptist 

Pope, “ in the space of forty years’ ministry I have never known any appeal from n > 
decision—that is final; we have no other way of ruling, but it works. 

T then asked him about his charities and agencies. He replied . • r, . ^ 

“Well, I am responsible for about ;^300 a-week for the various agencies floated 

nnd sustained bv my people, and under my control. tt i , 

This is not the place to dwell at length upon Spurgeon s poaching. e las 
credit not only of reviving the art of great preaching amongst Nonconformists, but of 
immenselv qiuckening pulpit oratory within the establishment. People are no loii^ 
afraid—aUeast those who have any nature in them—to be natural m the pulpit, ^^hic 
k after .1 “Ve Uat secret of wi.rning aacl keeping attentron. The questionable 
ote and stories-attributed not always without truth to Spotreon have been much 

misrepresented and often exaggerated. It is true tia ^ whether he 

Hfsvire rather than fail to keep the attention of his audience, but I doubt whetner ne 

ever risked a witticism or an anecdote, the immediate effect of 

far outwei-h the'evil of supposed irreverence or vulgarity. Half Spu geon s best 
4-u* reneatin<>* * they were born of circumstances and glowed in an 

mStoe Ihld can'no. bi-re. V d. Forcible we all know he was but in a certain 
™h“&it. anS almost sentimental pie., he was unri.alled, I. ^ 

often in his wonderful running expositions than even in his sermons. The tender 
meditltivLhaiMling of that episode of the women who came to the sepulchre and 
found a o-reat stone there, I shall never forget. Spurgeon seemed to be with them, 
and yet all the time conscious of the risen Lord, whom they believed to be dead, and 

p-reat soace and found out every ear and comforted every heart. No . we shall no 
Mok urfon his like again. Spurgeon was the greatest natural pulpit orator we have 
lad in^EL- ai I for'fifty years at least. In America, Ward Beecher alone was h.s 
eLa n e omiL ce his iMerior in tenderness, but his superior in intellect and pneral 
on turl He d ed’ p ematurely worn out by the herculean labours which he had 
LLisedlyLL sylteLra^^^^ He died-not indeed, too soon for his 

q all will ao-ree who heard him even at the last, not too late. 

He belono-s to that small and elect circle of men who stand out each one separate 
»„d aL™ He °iad nnvak-he will have uo successor. There can be but one 

Spurgeon. 
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By ARCHIBALD FORBES. 

D uring the famine which in the winter of 1873-4 pervaded the densely populated 
region of Tirhoot, the head-quarters of the relief operations were at Durbungah. 
Day after day Colonel Burn’s hospitable table was surrounded by “ famine-wallahs” 
of all ranks and types — soldiers drawn from their military appointments to direct 
transport and distribute food, civilian functionaries, covenanted and uncovenanted, 
devising and executing schemes of relief, planters tendering their services and their 
carts. Most of those men I had come to know^ at least by name, but one evening 
the seat opposite to mine was occupied by a person who was a stranger to me. As 
he walked up to it, I had noticed that he was short and slight, square, however, of 
shoulder, and of a distinctly military carriage — his whole aspect denoting alertness and 
a wiry endurance. He had the air of quiet command one sometimes discerns in men 
who have seen much service when as yet they have not attained high leadership. His 
face was almost ascetic in its attenuation. Hollow temples indented and narrowed the 
lofty forehead that rose above the quick keen eyes ; the lower section of the face was 
long, gaunt, and sallow, ending in a chin every line and contour of which betokened 
force and resolution. 

Of poor Sir George Campbell, who sat next me, I asked whether he could tell me 
the name of the person w-ho was quietly concentrating himself on his soup over 
against us. “That man,” replied Campbell, subduing his strident voice, “is 
a man already distinguished, and who if he has the opportunity will distinguish 
himself much more. He is Colonel Roberts, officiating Quartermaster-General, 
come down here to arrange the methods for the distribution of famine relief. He 
won the V.C. in the Mutiny, and was always in the thick of everything.” That same 
evening I was introduced to Colonel Roberts, and next day he detailed to me with 
singular perspicuousness his dispositions for the famine <ivork, the execution of which 
he was to entrust to his chief assistant, the late Sir Charles MacGregor. 

It was in the nature of things that Frederick Sleigh Roberts shoukl have embraced 
the military profession. For one thing, he was an Irishman. For another, he was 
born in a gallant and distinguished regiment, whose bayonets have swayed the issue 
of Indian battles from Plassey to Lucknow. And yet again, he had for sire a noble 
old soldier, who began his service almost with the century, campaigned with Lake 
against the Mahrattas, fought through the Nepaul war, marched to Cabul with 
Keane and Cotton, and after fifty years of Indian soldiering was still a Colonel. The 
son of a warrior so staunch was bound to be himself a fighting man. Born in 1832, 
he received part of his education at Eton, thus furnishing another illustration of the truth 
of Wellington’s famous saying. At the end of his professional course at Addiscombe, 
he got his commission in that fine service the Bengal Artillery, now merged in the 
Royal regiment. The outbreak of the Mutiny gave young Roberts his first oppor¬ 
tunity. Already he was on the staff in the Quartermaster-General’s department, and 
when John Lawrence put into the field the movable column which was to dominate 
the Punjaub under Neville Chamberlain first, and afterwards John Nicholson, he was 
appointed to it, until the urgent need for gunners to prosecute the siege of Delhi 
impelled him to hurry thither. In the hardship, toil, fighting, and glory of the arduous 
struggle which ended in the reduction of the Imperial city, Roberts participated in 
full measure, and thus early in his career he had made for himself a name as one of the 
most promising young officers of the Indian service. 

In the column which, on the fail of Delhi, Greathed led through the Doab 
and onward towards Cawnpore, Roberts served in charge of the Quartermaster- 
General’s department. He had a signal share in the hot pursuit of the fugitive 
mutineers from Agra, and when Hope Grant succeeded Greathed, he joined the 
staff of the former fine soldier. During Sir Colin Campbell’s advance from Cawnpore 
to Lucknow, Roberts had charge of the reconnaissance service, and led the advance 
from the Alumbagh • to the Dilkoosha. He it was who guided the column of 
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Highlanders and Sikhs from the Martiniere through the river-side low ground to the 
storm of the Secundrabagh and the desperate fighting in the interior of that enclosure. 
He it was, and none other, who, on the following day, in the face of a hailstorm of 
bullets and shot, planted on the roof of the mess house the flag which was to 
indicate to Outram and Havelock the position attained by the relieving force ; and who, 
when time after time the hostile missiles struck the standard down, replaced it as 
often with dauntless resolution. It was during the subsequent operations against the 
Gwalior contingent that, in the pursuit after the storm of the village of Khodagunj, 
Roberts earned the Victoria Cross by capturing a standard from two rebel sepoys, one 
of whom he killed with a trenchant sword-cut. After an interval of desultory fighting, 
he participated with distinction in the final reduction of Lucknow, soon after which he 
was invalided home. On his return to India he took an active and responsible part 
in the conduct and fighting of the Umbeyla campaign, earned distinction and 
promotion in the Abyssinian expedition, and was selected by Sir Robert Napier to 
carry home the despatches announcing his final success. His services in the Looshai 
campaign brought him his C.B., and on attaining the qualifying rank of Colonel in 
1875 confirmed in the position of Quartermaster-General in India, with the local 

rank of Major-General. 

It was in August, 1878, that Stolietoff and his Cossacks rode into Cabul; and 
when a month later the Afghan major in the Khyber Pass told Cavagnari that he had 
orders to oppose by force the progress of Sir Neville Chamberlain and his mission. 
Lord Lytton made prompt preparations for the invasion of Afghanistan. Of the 
three commands, the smallest as regarded force, and the least important apparently 
as regarded apparent opportunities, was assigned to Roberts, whose appointment to 
any command, indeed, caused some jealousy, since, although he was locally a Major- 
General, his substantive rank at the time was that of a major of artillery. While 
Brown had the Khyber line of advance, and Stewart was directed on Kandahar with 
secret instructions to make Herat his ulterior objective, Roberts’s commission was 
simply to occupy the comparatively insignificant Kuram valley. But the opportunity 
came to him to fight the only battle of the war, and he was not the man to let the 
fortunate chance evade him. The Afghan position on the Peiwar Kotal was all but 
inaccessible, but he found his way to its flank up the rugged and precipitous Spingawai 
ravine, ‘‘a mass of stones heaped into ridges and furrowed into gullies,” took the 
Afghans by surprise in the dim twilight of the dawn, rolled up their left, shattered 
their centre, and finally hurled them into headlong rout; maintaining the chase of 
them to the Shutargardan, from the summit of which he looked down on the Cabul 
plain, the head of his column within fifty miles of Shere Ali’s capital. Wintering in 
the Kuram valley, the melting of the snow found him in the spring of 1879 again 
advanced to the Shutargardan, his little army of 5,000 men concentrated behind him 
ready for the forward order he was expecting, when Yakoub Khan rode down the Khyber, 
and signed with Cavagnari the treaty of Gundamuk which constituted the short-lived 
“ scientific frontier.” While the war was in progress, Roberts had attained the full 
rank of Major-General; when it ended he received the thanks of Parliament, and the 
distinction of the K.C.B. 

Three months later the massacre of Cavagnari and his people in the Bala Hissar 
of Cabul tore the treaty of Gundamuk into bloody rags. Lord Lytton promptly rose 
to the imperative duty with which, in the. still watches of the autumn night, he was 
suddenly confronted. Ere day-dawn there had sped from Simla the message to 
Massy, instructing him to seize and hold the Shutargardan. Within twenty-four hours 
later, Frederick Roberts was hurrying to the front, charged with the duty of avenging 
the treacherous slaughter of the British envoy. India and England alike applauded the 
selection. The officers and soldiers who had served under him in the Kuram believed 
in him enthusiastically, and, what with soldiers is the convincing assurance of whole- 
souled confidence, they had bestowed upon him an affectionate nickname—they knew 
him among themselves as ‘‘ Little Bobs.” Ripe in experience of war, Roberts, at the 
age of forty-seven, was in the full vigour of manhood, alert in mind, and of tough 
and enduring physique. Junior Major-General though he was, even among his seniors 
the conviction was unanimous that Lord Lytton and Sir Frederick Haines had acted 
wisely in entrusting him with the most active command in the impending campaign. 

He justified their confidence. A month after his tonga had rattled down the cart- 
road from Simla, he was in the Bala Hissar of Cabul among the wreck of what had 
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been the British Residency, gazing with moist eyes on the scene of heroism and 
slaughter, on the smoke-blackened walls, the crimson splashes on the whitewashed 
walls, the calcined bones in the blood-dabbled chamber where the final struggle had 
been fought out. Yakoub Khan was in his camp a semi-prisoner; the Afghan dead 
lay thick on the slopes and in the hollows of Charasiah, where Baker and White had 
so thoroughly carried out the tactical directions of their chief. Cabul was under his 
heel; he held its historic citadel; the Sirdars professed profound submission ; the 
country lay quiet and seemed to have accepted its subjection. But Roberts was too 
well versed in Afghan guile to let himself be deluded into the belief that conquest 
was assured to him and his handful of 6,000 soldiers. In the great adjacent canton¬ 
ment of Sherpur, Shere A.li had left to his hand the fortified winter-quarters which he 
wisely occupied and provisioned. It was not alone on his own perception, sound as 
it was, that he thus acted. His honoured father, during his service in the earlier 
occupation of Afghanistan, had strenuously struggled to prevent the terrible disaster 
which befell Elphinstone’s army a few months after he himself had returned to India. 
“ My father’s experience,” the General thus wrote to me, “ was of the greatest help 
to me, especially in the determination to occupy Sherpur instead of dividing my force, 
and to collect sufficient food for men and animals, in case we should be overtaken by a 
‘ December storm.’ ” 

The “December storm” arrived. The old Mushk-i-Alam, the Peter the Hermit 
of Afghanistan, raised the banner of the Prophet, and proclaimed to the faithful the 
sacred duty of a Jehad against the unbelieving invaders. The Sirdars and Maliks 
merged their intestine strifes in the universal effort to crush the detested Feringhees. 
Cabul was the common objective. From the hills and valleys of the north, Meer 
Butcha led down the tribesmen of the Kohistan. From the southern regions, Logar, 
Zurmat, and the Jadran, levies were gathering below Charasiah. Mahomed Jan had 
mustered in the west the fighting men of the Maidan and Wardak, and from the 
western uplands was striding down towards the Chardeh valley. Roberts was prompt 
to realize that the projected Afghan concentration would entail serious disadvantages, 
and both experience and temperament enjoined on him the offensive ; for he knew 
well that Vaudace^ eficore Vaiidace, et toiijours Vaiidace is the game to be played by the 
commander of disciplined troops against Asiatic levies, even when as now 6,000 
had to confront 100,000. The gallant Macpherson routed the Kohistanees at Karez 
Meer, and then turned southwards to drive Mahomed Jan down on the muzzles of 
Baker’s Martinis. But the Afghan leader was too quick for the Scottish general ; 
thrusting through the gap between him and Baker, he fell on Massy’s guns and 
troopers and thrust them back. Next day the Afghan standards were waving on the 
Cabul ridge. Once and again the resolute Baker stormed the heights with his High¬ 
landers and Punjaubees, and the British flag floated from the Takht-i-Shah and the 
x\smai peak ; but the cost of holding the positions was held too great, and Roberts 
wisely ordered a concentration within the Sherpur fortifications. After days of hesi¬ 
tation the Afghans at length hardened their hearts to adventure an assault. Through 
the mist and gloom of the winter morning rose the fierce shouts of “ Allah-il-Allah,” 
as the dense mass of tribesmen, headed by fanatic Ghazis, rushed on the slender 
defences behind which stood the thin line of British soldiers. Volley on volley struck 
them fair in the face ; they recoiled, but again and again came on, and the morning 
was far spent before they accepted their repulse. Next morning the vast muster of 
tribesmen had disappeared to a man, and Roberts with his 6,000 had reinstated 
himself in the mastery of the situation. 

Sir Donald Stewart had marched up from Kandahar, fighting as he came the fierce 
battle of Ahmed Khel, and winning the easier victory of Urzoo ; Lepel Griffin had 
coaxed Abdurrahman into the acceptance of the vacant Ameership ; and the army of 
Cabul was on the eve of evacuating Afghanistan, when the news came of the disaster 
of Maiwand and the imminent danger of Kandahar. The duty was assigned to Roberts 
of leading the force which he was to conduct on that memorable march which has made 
his name immortal. The 305 miles of this strenuous march were covered in twenty 
days, including one rest day ; the average daily distance accomplished was a fraction 
over fifteen miles. For his immunity from opposition Roberts was indebted to the stern 
lessons given by Stewart at Ahmed Khel and Urzoo ; but it must be noted that he had 
no assurance of exemption from molestation, and that he marched ever ready to fight. 
It will long be remembered among us how, when he had started on the long swdft 
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march, the suspense as to its issue grew and swelled till the strain became intense. 
For the days passed, and there came no news of Roberts and of the 10,000 brave men 
with whom the wise, daring little chief had cut loose from any base, and struck for his 
goal through a region teeming with fanaticism and bitter hostility. The pessimists 
held him to be rushing on his ruin. But Roberts marched light ; he lived on what the 
country supplied ; he gave the tribesmen no time to concentrate against him ; and 
two days in advance of the time he had set himself he reached Kandahar, retrieved 
Maiwand by the utter defeat of Ayoub, and earned for himself undying fame. 

He came home for a while to tell us some home-truths out of his experience regard¬ 
ing our military methods, and then went back to India as Commander-in-Chief of the 
Madras army. When Sir Donald Stewart’s time was up, he succeeded that grand 
soldier in the command-in-chief in India, and promptly took up the good work of his 
predecessor, which had for its aim the adequate protection of the north-western 
frontier of our Indian Empire. His term of office has been distinguished by the 
reforms he has introduced, and is still carrying out; it has already once been pro¬ 
longed because the master-hand is indispensable ; and it is an open secret that for the 
same good reason a second prolongation has been successfully urged upon Lord 
Roberts. It seems as if, could he be induced to consent, he might have the life-tenure 
of his Indian command. 


TO A NEW SUNDIAL. 

By violet fane. 

Oh, Sundial, you should not be young 
Or fresh and fair, or spick and span I 
None should remember when began 

Your tenure here, nor whence you sprung ! 

Like ancient cromlech notch’d and scarr’d, 

I would have had you sadly tow’r 
Above this world of leaf and flow’r 

All ivy-tress’d and lichen-starr’d ; 

Ambassador of Time and Fate, 

In contrast stern to bud and bloom, 
Seeming half temple and half tomb, 

And wholly solemn and sedate ; 

Till, one with God’s own works on earth. 
The lake, the vale, the mountain-brow. 
We might have come to count you now 

Whose home was here before our birth. 

But lo ! a priggish, upstart thing— 

Set here to tell so old a truth,— 

How fleeting are our days of youth,— 
that were only made last Spring ! . . . 

Go to ! . . . What sermon can you preach 
Oh, mushroom-mentor, pert and new ? . 
We are too old to learn of you 

What you are all too young to teach ! 

Yet, Sundial, you and I may swear 
Eternal friendship, none the less. 

For I’ll respect your youthfulness 

If you forgive my silver hair ! 


A HAMPSHIRE MOOR. 


By rose G. KINGSLEY. 

With Illustrations by ALFRED PARSONS. 

H ARTFORDBRIDGE flats are a typical specimen of the Hampshire Moor— 
stretching- from Bramshill park to Blackwater village—with wide views to 
the south over Aldershot to the Beacon Hill, the Hogsback, and the far away 
Hindhead—to the north into the heart of Windsor Forest and the Royal County of 
Berks, and the Valley of the Thames. 

Through the deep heather all along the Flats run ancient lines of ruts, the pack- 
horse track of the middle ages from Winchester to London. And through the heather 
too runs a smooth turf ride—the “Welsh Road”--by which, till within a few years, 
thousands of black Welsh and red Devon cattle came every autumn to Blackwater 
and the other great cattle-fairs in the environs of London—their drivers boasting that 
they had never left turf or gone through a “pike” on the way. It was pleasant on 
foggy autumn mornings to hear the lowing of the cattle up on the moor above, and 
the shouts of the drovers on their sturdy ponies, coming down through the still heavy 
air. The Welsh Road is used no longer. And one wonders whether the poor beasts, 
packed tightly in uncomfortable railway trucks, are better off than their great-grand¬ 
parents were, as they travelled slowly and happily over the moorland, nibbling the 
fine grasses as they went, and never leaving the smooth turf save as they crossed one 
of the equally smooth yellow roads that intersect the moor. 

Where can you find such roads as ours, level, clean, and dry as any garden 
path, made of the fine hard gravel of the Upper Bagshots ? Half an hour after a 
shower, as the saying is, you may walk out on them in satin shoes. Mud is unknown. 
There is nothing to make it of; for the sand is sharp and porous, drying up as soon 
as it is wetted. 

Ah ! the freshness of the moor after a shower. Down in the vale the grass is 
reeking with rain, and a white mist is rising from the steaming ground. But come 
up the hill and all is changed. The wood-wren is trilling heavenly little cadences in 
the oak-tree tops on the Mount. The “storm-cock”^ and the blackbird are shouting 
against each other across the road, beyond the old red-brick farm-house with its tall 
chimneys on Vass’s Hill, where the gnarled oak-roots crawl like huge green snakes 
down the sandy banks. The nightingale is sobbing out her heart in the dark holly by 
the roadside. And as we reach the beginning of the moor the sun bursts forth, and 
turns every oak branch, every holly leaf, every fir bough, every heather twig, into a 
quivering, shimmering mass of diamonds. 

Sentinel over the bog on our right stand three hug'e Scotch firs. On our left a few 
poor fields crawl out into the waste—the last remnants of cultivation, hardly richer or 
more fruitful than the moorland itself. The point where fields end and moor begins 
is marked outside the crumbly banks of earth by a delicate growth of turf, short, crisp, 
springy turf—close-cropped by the wandering cow, by the gipsy’s donkey—turf unlike 
any other we have ever seen—turf that, when cut in long strips, rolled up, and carted 
into gardens, makes the most velvety lawns imaginable : but turf that in its own place 
is a thousand times more lovely and lovable than in the stateliest garden in the world. 
It is so close, so sweet, so herby, our moorland turf. The grass is so fine and 
aromatic, one quite envies the donkey nibbling away at it; though doubtless he, poor 
fellow, would find the rank grass of the Midlands, the rich hay of the Thames Valley, 
more satisfying to his appetite. Then such dainty things grow in this moorland turf. 
After our shower the eye-bright is opening the little yellow eye in its tiny white flower, 
and twinkling at the sun. The milkworts, blue, white, and pink, have shaken the 

■' Misselthrush. 
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rain off their hard, smooth leaves and flowers, like water off the backs of microscopic 
ducks. The graceful harebell raises her head as the sparkling drops fall from her 
blue, almost transparent bell, and free the over-weighted hair-like stalk from its 
unwonted burden. The bird’s-foot trefoil lifts claw-shaped yellow and red blossoms 
from its creeping stem. Only the camomile is the worse for its wetting ; for the daisy 
petals cling sadly together. But as we crush it under foot it gives forth its pungent 
aromatic odour with double strength to make up for its bedraggled looks. And what 
shall we say of the wild-thyme? Nay, but a burning hot day suits that best. As 
one lies on the crisp grass that gives under one with a dry little crushing sound, and 
buries one’s face, regardless of ants and spiders, in a bed of purple thyme, one is. 


A MOORLAND ROAD. 

inclined to think that life has nothing better, certainly nothing more freshly fragrant,, 
to give one. 

The rain has brought out all savours. The air is a very bouquet of sweetness. 
The silver birches trooping in dainty procession like dancing nymphs down the sides 
of the bog, fill the whole atmosphere with that subtle and delicious fragrance they 
possess while the sap is rising, that emanates not from flower or leaf only, but from 
the whole tree itself. And from the g'olden gorse—the king of the moorland—rises a 
scent of apricots that exceeds all else for richness. It has more the quality of a tropic 
perfume than of one in our chill northern clime. A noble plant truly is the gorse—the 
furze, or ‘‘ fuzz,” as we Hampshire folk call it. Save in springtime on a Californian 
hill-side it is difficult to find a more vivid mass of colour than a sheet of gorse in full 
bloom. Almost rivalling it in intensity is the broom. Perhaps the colour is as 
brilliant. Yet it is a slightly colder yellow, wanting the touch of red gold that gives 
the gorse its strength. 

In early summer the heath here and there is covered with a web of multitudes of 
finest red threads. On these presently appear clusters of minute flowers, looking as 
if they had been moulded in white or pink wax by fairies’ hands : it is that strange, 
leafless parasite, the lesser dodder (^Cusciita epithymuni\ which lives on the heath and. 
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almost smothers it in its tangle of crossing red threads. In one or two favoured spots 
—far be it from me to betray their whereabouts—the dark blue head of Gen/iana p 7 icu- 
mo7ia7itJie rises through the pink carpet of heather, startling in the intensity of its colour, 
and bringing with it visions of its cousins Ge 7 itia 7 ia acaulis and havarica on far away 
Alps; of primulas and ranunculi and white lilies, stretches of alpenrose, tinkling 
cowbells, work-worn peasants, snow-peaks rising above the cruel rocks, and the 
“ everlasting glory of the hills.” 

The only approach to a hill here is where the moor sinks away into a little valley 
worn by “ rain and rivers ”—by the tiny spring that, like our streamlet, has eaten its 
way in past ages down through the porous gravel soil, and formed a hollow often 
running up half a mile or more into the tableland of the moor. So gentle is the descent 
of the little stream that the hollow is filled with a mass of bog. And woe to the 
unwary youth who, having just joined his regiment at Aldershot, ventures in the 
arrogance of his young experience to despise the perils of a Hampshire bog. 
There are many round Hartfordbridge Flats several hundred 3^ards in width and 
length. How deep their treachery who can tell ? Certain young heath-croppers in 
the old house at Eversley tried over and over again to touch the bottom of one 
specially dangerous quaking-bog within a quarter of a mile of their home. But no 
pole they could carry ever reached solid ground. And the horror of the bog with its 
quivering hummocks of tussock-grass remained one of the delightful terrors of their 
childhood, more especially as a stray cow on one occasion, and a reckless hunter’s 
horse on another, had to be dragged—half dead—from its depths by men with cart- 
ropes from the neighbouring farm. 

The bog, though bad for fox-hunters, is a rich hunting ground for the botanist and 
entomologist. The surface is white with the snowy silk tassels of the cotton-grass ; 
orange late into the autumn in places with the seed spikes of the bog asphodel 
{Na 7 'theau 77 i ossif 7 'agui 7 i). As we cross it, jumping lightly from hummock to hummock 
to gather the sweet-scented lesser butterfly orchis (Ilabe 7 iaria albida) or the spotted 
orchis [O. Maa/lata)y we brush against a bush of bog myrtle—the “ Sweet Gale”— 
that fills the air with aromatic fragrance. The pink Pedicularis grows in wet grassy 
places. The slender trailing stalks of the bog pimpernel [A 7 iagal/is tejieUd)^ strung 
with its fairy bells of the most delicate shell-pink, creep over the surface of the damp 
black earth. And beside it we find that strangest of all bog plants, the little carnivore, 
with its cruel red hairy hands and exquisite two-inch spike of minute white flowers— 
Drosera 7 ’ot 7 i 7 idifoliay the sundew or fly-catcher. The sundew, with its drop of clear 
nectar at the end of each hair, tempting unwary flies on to the red hands that close on 
them, squeeze them to death, and suck their bodies as dry as paper, is an easily 
domesticated pet. A soup-plate full of wet mud, plenty of light and air and a gene¬ 
rous diet, are all the little half-animal plant needs. And it will live for months, eating 
flies and morsels of raw meat with avidity. 

Our Hampshire bogs—unlike those of Ireland and Scotland—are not peat-yielding. 
But the place of peat is, or was, taken by the “ turf” from the moors, which until a 
few years ago was universally burnt for fuel by the cottagers. Each house had its 
turf-stack, and “a thousand of turf” was given away to widows and old people, as 
now we order them a hundredweight of coal. “A turf” is a circular sod of heather 
some eighteen inches in diameter, with three inches thickness of soil and matted roots, 
besides the heather tops eight to fifteen inches in length. The turf-cutter uses a 
heart-shaped, pointed spade turned up almost at right angles from the stout handle. 
This he pushes before him under the surface roots of the heather—leaving only bare 
gravel below. The turf makes excellent but dangerous fuel. Three or four sods 
piled up against a bar on the open hearth smoulder away for hours, till one falls and 
blazes up suddenly and fiercely as the heath catches. Then woe betide the small child 
who has been drying its “pinna,” or trying to warm its little hands over the 
apparently dead fire. Indeed so terrible were the burns from turf fires that one 
was thankful when coal grew cheap enough to give away instead of turf. But the 
fragrant turf smoke of one’s childhood, the lonely figure of the turf-cutter out on 
the wide brown moor, were a grievous loss, when they disappeared after an 
Enclosure Act which brought dismay among our people, and put an end to turf¬ 
cutting as well as many other small privileges. 

Here and there about the moor we come in the midst of the heather to a little 
grassy oasis. The bracken hides the heath all round with its graceful fronds, green 
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in summer, rich bronze or pale gold in autumn. It is a capricious plant, this 
bracken—the only fern of our moorlands—and grows dwarf and stunted on the 
upper ground where it happens to find a yard to its liking. But on the sheltered 
slopes of the moor, and down in the oak wood that join it, the bracken thrives, 
growing often five or six feet high in almost tropical luxuriance. Ancient thorns rise 
out of the close thymy turf of the oasis, wreathed about with honey-suckle—a patch 
of the handsome butcher’s broom with its glossy leaves and red berries growing close 
against their g'rey stems ; while a stunted oak makes one fancy this must be a survival 
of some outlying bit of the forest that clothed all this land when Domesday Book was 
compiled. 

Now the land is lapsing into forest once more. Over the moors, throwing out 



THE SCOTCH FIRS IN BRAMSHILL PARK. 


their scouts before them like a well-disciplined army, advance from year to year the 
blue-black ranks of the great fir-tree invasion. It is war to the knife between heather 
and fir-trees. But steadily, surely, the advancing force has made its way eastward 
since the day that James the First planted his groups of Scotch firs at Elvetham, at 
Bramshill, and on Hartfordbridge Flats. In the stillness of a hot summer noonday one 
may hear the crack of the fir-cones overhead, as they burst open and let the winged 
seed take its flight, whirling round and round like some transparent brown insect till 
it reaches the ground. There it buries its sharp beak in the thin vegetable soil among 
the heather roots, formed by rotting needles from the parent tree and fine leaves of the 
struggling heath that knows its hour has come and grows tall and wild in its desperate 
endeavour to reach the light the fir-trees are shutting out from it. Next year the 
winged seed will have turned into a minute fir-tree, hardly distinguishable from the 
mosses round about. The year after it will shoot out green branches round its sturdy 
leader. And if its natural enemies, the little grey rabbits or the gipsy’s donkey, do 
not eat or break down that leader, it will grow a foot or more in all directions every 
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year, till it forms a shelter for a fresh rank of seedling’s taking their turn as vanguard 
to the army. 

No one who has not lived year in year out in a heath and fir country can know the 
charm of these woods at every season. In summer the elastic carpet ol fallen needles, 
the trees themselves oozing with turpentine, are richly aromatic, though perhaps 
less enchanting than the “ chequered shade ” of a beech or oak wood. But in autumn 
there is no fear of the “fall of the leaf”—that season so dreaded in our stately elm- 
grown midlands, when the dripping leaves overhead tall on the cold grass below, 
when the atmosphere is laden with rank exhalations from rotting vegetation, and 
chill mists rise from the clay lands. In our fir-woods there may be a good white 
fog. But that harms no one ; and only serves to make the lonely woods more full 
of mystery and weird attraction. The air is purified by the fresh health-giving 
scent of the fir-trees. The porous carpet of-brown needles below^ them lets the wet sink 
throug'h to the porous gravel soil over which it is spread. And through that carpet 
appear wonderful growths like glowing jewels—toad-stools and tungi ot every 
shape and size and colour. There are hundreds ot the splendid scarlet agaric with 
white spots, that would send one raving mad in an hour if one eat it. Dainty 
brown parasols too of exquisite tones, with fringed collars encircling the graceful 
stems. Some are rich amethyst—others pale sulphur. There are balls and hoods 
and little cups—brown, orange, white, pale grey, in endless variety. And when^ set 
in great dishes of the freshest green ferny moss, they make a really gorgeous bit of 
decoration. 

But in winter the charm of the firwoods is greatest. We forget the length of cold, 
dark months while underfoot we have the brown heather -overhead the never-failing 
green in dark cushioned masses springing from the crisply-defined ruddy branches 
and all about us the straight warm red trunks, among which, far away, hangs a 
delicious blue haze. There are no bare boughs that we scan with almost hopeless 
eyes, longing for the first swelling of the buds that tells us leaves may possibly appear 
some day in the uncertain future. Here with our “Winter Garden ” of green fir-trees 
and rich brown heather, and curious mosses and lichens, the cold short days seem to have 
lost all their terror. “ The hounds of spring are on winter’s traces, ’ before we have 
missed the leaves of last autumn. And the south-west equinoctial gale is sighing 
through the tree-tops—sighing of the ocean and the sun, the western trade-winds and 
the summer that follows close behind. 

Perhaps out on the moorland autumn is the most delightful season of the year ; for 
autumn loses half its sadness when we are spared the bareness of winter. On an 
early autumn morning as we follow one of the turf roads that lead through the 
heather, every twig, every bush, is a miracle of beauty, covered with great spiders 
webs that stretch from furze-bush or bramble to the heather-tops. Every thread is 
encrusted with dew-drops that show off the weaver’s excellent art. And the weaver 
himself—a splendid nutbrown fellow as large as a filbert, with a white cross and crown 
on his back, sits boldly in the centre of his fragile castle, and looks out undisrnayed 
upon the world. A hare jumps out of her lair in the bushes. A covey of partridges 
whirr away across the moor. A gossamer thread floats slowly past in the sunshine. 
Dewdrops hang heavy on the tops of the tall fine grasses that fringe the path.^ And a 
whiff of pungent foxy smell tells us that Reynard has been out for a morning wa 
before us, and left his scent on the grass. ^ 

Cub-hunting on our moorland is as pretty sport as heart can desire. All its sur¬ 
roundings are pleasant. The pebbles thrown against the window to wake you at 
dawn—the welcome cup of hot coffee, left ready overnight and heated by the faithfu 
old groom—the early start while the rest of the household is sleeping the sleep of the 
just—and that charming sense of self-satisfaction which early rising induces in a 
naturallv lazy person—making one, as the wise man said, “conceited all the morning 
and sleepy all the evening.” Then the beauty of the sunrise the freshness of roads 
and hedges as the horses dance and catch at their bits in sheer enjoyment of life the 
smoke curling up from newly-lighted fires in the cottages—the teams with whistling 
carter-boys turning out of farmyards on their way to plough—all these delights lead us 
to moralize on the folly of losing the best hours of the day, and to make rash vows 
that we will follow the example of German philosophers and other great minds, whose 
work was always done before breakfast—vows to be broken next morning, when we 
sleep till nine o’clock to make up for the exertions ot the previous day. 
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But for to-day, as W6 arc up betimes, what can be moie enchanting" than the scene 
when we join the few friends who, like ourselves, have been tempted out at six in the 
morning? On the edge of the moor the little field stands—a few hard-riding farmers 
—a few officers from Sandhurst—one or two well-known members of Mr. Garth s 
hunt—and two or three ladies. Down in the valley the soft white mists are burning 

off the meadows 
along the little 
Blackwater. The 
hounds are drawing, 
working close under 
us in a bog among 
deep heather that 
hides all but their 
keen eager heads 
and feathering tails. 
The brilliant red of 
the huntsman’s and 
whip’s coats against 
the brown heath 
gives value to the 
picture. And away 
beyond men and 
hounds, beyond the 
green valley and its 
fields and meadows, 
its church towers 
and red-brick cot¬ 
tages, the further 
moor rises up to its 
crown of dark fir- 
woods ; and we look 
over it again to the 
long line of the 
Beacon Hill and the 
gMP/V far faint Hindhead 

-our only Hampshire mountain. 

Another phase of the moor is yet more 
exciting ; when a gallant Lancer in all his 
bravery appears before some quiet country 
parsonage, watching for the first appearance 
of the enemy. Or half-a-dozen hussars, 
knee-deep in the little river, tell you with 
perfect gravity that “ this bridge is blown 
up.” When the bracken is alive with rifle¬ 
men lying hidden under its tall fronds, and 
the grass of the grand old park is covered 
with the white tents and camp-fires of a 
flying column, while strings of horses are 
taken to water in the great pond, where the 
coots and moorhens and tiny dabchicks scurry away in terror to the reed beds. Then, 
when the opposing column marches up from Aldershot, our moor is transformed into a 
mimic battle-field, as a sheet of smoke and flame bursts from the scarlet line of our 
outposts under the fir-trees of the old camp, where George the Third had his encamp¬ 
ment of regulars and volunteers about 1800. The splendid batteries of horse and field 
artillery thunder up to the edge of the bog and open fire upon the enemyOur horses 
stand snorting and trembling as they snuft' the powder. And the men grip their rifles, 
and set their teeth, and forget that they are firing blank cartridge, and that they and 
the enemy will parade together to-morrow morning. Great must be the terrors of the 
small inhabitants of the moor while the crack of the rifles, the roar of the guns, the 
clouds of smoke that hang over the firwoods in the still summer air, send them 
cowering into their burrows or the shelter of the bushes. 



STREAM LEAVING THE MOOR. 
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Hares, rabbits, and most of all the wee brown dormice who build their nests in the 
forks of the furze stems, have however a more dreaded foe than ‘‘Tommy Atkins.” 

In the month of May, when turpentine is rising and oozing from every crack in the 
rugged red bark of the firs, from the point of every green shoot, a white column of 
smoke is too often seen to rise on the moor. The heath is on fire. Some passer-by 
has dropped a lighted match or knocked the hot ashes out of his pipe, or the fir-woods 
have been fired by some incendiary to spite their owner for an old grudge. At night 
these fires are a splendid sight. We have seen a great bog turned into a seething 
cauldron of flame half a mile across. But in the clear sunlight of noonday the 
effect of the line of fire running along the ground and leaving black desolation 
behind it, is even more ghastly. The worst of all, however, is when the fire gets 
hold in the fir woods. Out of the dense white smoke come the shouts of men—for 
every one in the parish leaves his work and turns out to fight a big fire the ring of 
the axes—the roar and hiss of the flames—the crash of falling trees cut down to stay 
their progress—the sharp crackle of burning furze. Round the outskirts man, woman, 
and child are armed with fir-boughs, and beat down the tongues of vivid flame that 
lick up the heather about the fir-roots. And now and again the fire catches a big fir, 
and with the report of a cannon rushes up to the topmost branches, turning it into a 
tree of living flame. 

Alas ! for the squirrels and the grey rabbits and the foolish long-eared hares and the 
tiny brown wrens and the green wood-peckers that make their nest in the hollow 
fir-tree stem. Alas ! even for the adders that wriggle out before the line of fire, 
only to be despatched by the sticks of the beaters. Happy for us if, by hours of hard 
work in smoke and flame, the fox-earths with their precious cubs, are saved from 

destruction. . . 

The Hampshire moor is not wanting in life. There are no grouse it is true. The 
Prince Consort tried to establish them : but in vain. There is nothing for grouse to 
eat ; no undergrowth of whortleberries, bilberries, blueberries and such like, that 
abound on the Yorkshire and Scotch moors. There are no deer either, no russet- 
brown roes scudding daintily through the red stems of the fir-trees. But the moor is 
alive with butterflies and moths in endless variety, and musical with birds. The 
lark “leaves her watery nest” among the heather and pours forth joyous cadences 
in the clear still air. The rare Hartford warbler and the glossy black-headed furze- 
chat make citadels of the gorse-bushes in which to build their nests far away from 
the haunts of schoolboys of bird’s-nesting propensities. Flocks of plovers whirl up 
into the air and tumble and twist in their strange erratic flight, crying^ “ pee-wit, pee¬ 
wit ” in plaintive tones ; or strut pertly in an open grass track, raising their pretty 
crests and displaying their lustrous green and purple plumage. They are charming 
humbugs. In the air their doleful cry wrings one’s heart; but once on the ground 
again they laugh in one’s face, the picture of conceit and prosperity, while we search 
in vain for their excellent eggs. Jays with blue wings and nutmeg-coloured breasts, 
fly shrieking discordantly through the fir-trees. The fierce grey shrike makes his 
larder of impaled beetles on a holly-tree. One may see a whole family of fire-crested 
wrens—tiny balls of feathers bearing a speck of flame on each minute head—clustered 
together, fifteen to twenty of them on a branch ; while their two active,^ anxious 
parents dart about them with excited twitterings, popping a dainty morsel into each 
open hungry beak. A mother partridge flutters before us down the road, trailing a 
broken wing and uttering faint cries ot pain. Ah ! cunning little lady, we have seen 
that trick of yours too often. Your nest is somewhere close at hand. Let us but try 
to catch you, your maimed wing spreads out strong and straight, and you whirr away 
over the heather tops like a brown rocket. 

But most typical of all moorland birds is the weird fern owl—the night-jar the 
goat-sucker i^CaprimuIgus Europceus^. In daylight it is never seen lying close among 
the heather (or sometimes, it is said, head downwards on a branch), so much the colour 
of its hiding-place that one may walk by it twenty times and never dream a bird 
is there until one happens to meet a bright watchful eye among the heather stems. 
When twilight comes on the silence is 'broken by a strange chr-r-r-ing noise, and 
a stranger cry as of some soul in anguish ; a dusky ghost flits past with noiseless 
wings, and lights in the road before us. We advance. It rises and flits on again 
with broad sweeps, on wings that give one the impression of being made of cobwebs 
rather than feathers, so soft, so silent is their flight. The night-jar is awake, hawking 



wing's together over its back with a snapping noise, when you approach its young. 
The night-jar was a great favourite ^vith that most delightful Hampshire gentleman, 
Gilbert White. And in his Natural History of Selborne he gives many curious details of 
the bird’s habits, devoting some hours to a close and careful consideration of its ways 
on July 14, 1789—sublimely unconscious, dear old man, that the whole civilized world 
IS at that very moment being shaken to its foundations by the fall of the Bastille. 

A pretty fashion has existed for ages on our Hampshire moors of marking the 
boundaiies of paiishes or estates by a pair of trees planted close together—a birch 
and fir—a beech and fir—a birch and holly—and so forth. Here and there too the 
monotony of the firwoods is broken by a bit of better soil, where a patch of the 
ancient forest has held its own successfully against the encroachments of the fir-tree 
army. Soft green turf, oaks and grand hollies all wreathed with woodbine, make a 
delicious abode for some modern Robin Hood, were he minded to settle there. As he 
does not appear his place is often taken by the nomad gipsy tribes. We have 
occasional visits from Smiths and Coopers ; and when the latter are in the neighbour- 
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o-ver moor ancl pasture, and filling its wide open beak, guarded by a fringe of hairs, 
with night-flying moths. It is no wonder that round the mysterious, solitary bird, 
coming put of the unknown with the heat of a hot summer, vanishing who knows 
where with the fir.st breath of autumn, legends and fables should have grown up ; that 
as one of its Latin names denotes—it should be supposed to milk the goats at nifht : 
or that, hovering over weaning calves, it should inflict a dangerous disease bv strikino^ 
them with its wide beak and claws. Needless to say the goat-sucker is guiltless of afl 
such crimes. The only sign of ferocity the gentle creature shows is by clapping its 
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hood, farmers look sharply after their horses in outlying- fields—as Coopers are well- 
known amateurs in horseflesh. But Gregories and Lees are the two tribes who swarm 
over North Hampshire, who “hatch” on our moors and commons, wandering with 
“ the sticks and the nuts ” from fair to fair—never sleeping under a roof—never crossing 
a doorstep for fear the lintel should fall upon them—selling a few baskets, skewers, or 
clothes-pegs at exorbitant rates—telling a tew fortunes and perhaps doing a small 
amount of innocent pilfering. Of this last propensity, however, I cannot speak from 
actual knowledge—as the Romanys never took so much as a dead stick fiom the 

ground of their “ Patrico Rye.” . 

Dear, strange, kindly, exasperating folk—with their mysterious patter—their 
eastern features and ways—their soft, insinuating voices, demanding immediate and 
quite endless supplies of clothes, food, money, and medicine -while theii great soft 
brown eyes tell you all the time that every word they utter is a lie, and that they know 

it, and know that you know it. ^ ... 

The Lees were once a powerful tribe, with great store of silver plate hidden away 
in some cache in forest or moor, as is the fashion to this day with some of the richei 
tribes. But at the end of last century the seven brothers who were heads of the tribe 
were taken up for sheep-stealing. In vain did the Lees sacrifice all theii precious plate 
to get counsel. The seven brothers, according to the horribly barbarous ways of the 
time, were all hanged in one day. The tribe was ruined, and it has lemained pooi 
and wretched ever since. Old Damon or “ Demon ” Lee, as the countiy people called 
him, was the only surviving brother ; a broken, feeble old man, who nevertheless 
was treated with considerable respect by his numerous descendants and relations. 
His daughter Mercy would have been a superb beauty had she not been slightly 
marked by smallpox. And her three grand-daughters, Sinfi, Darcus, and Palitha, 
who were all born on Hartfordbridge Flats and brought down to be christened in 
Eversley Church, are as lovely brown creatures as one could wish to see—lithe 
and graceful as cats, with delicate features and soft almond-shaped eyes. ^ ^ 

Quick to remember kindness, and with their almost occult power of knowing one’s 
whereabouts, they never lose sight of a friend. One family who had befriended the 
gipsies, moved to another county. In less than six months dusky taces^ appeared at 
the door, and whining voices were asking “how the dear lady did, and giving 
news of the old home ; while one of the sons of the family sufifered not a little from 
their devotion. Catching sight of him at a regatta on the Thames, Lees and 
Gregories made a ring round him, and called upon the amused and astonished crowd 
to “come and look upon a man whose parents had been the best friends the gipsies 
ever had.” The luckless victim’s feelings may be better imagined than described. 

The “ hatching ” ground of one of these tribes that are too poor to travel in the 
hideous modern van of their richer relations, is wonderfully picturesque. Donkeys and 
ponies browse around, picking the tufts of sweet grass out of the heathp. Blown 
children sprawl barefoot on the ground with a few^ dogs of entirely original breeds. 
Men with orange or crimson handkerchiefs round their throats are lounging about the 
low tents. Handsome, black-haired women are busy over the camp-fire, concocting a 
savoury ste-w of “hedge-pig,” or a rabbit that has been caught by the nondescript 
dogs regardless of game laws ; while the blue smoke rises among the blue-black 
fir-trees. 

Alas! the gipsies’ days of freedom are numbered. The romance ot the moor is 
vanishing. With the enclosure of common and moorland the hatching grounds are 
o-etting fewer every year. The turf-cutters are gone. Old Townshend, the ancient 
outlaw who wandered over the wide expanse of the Flats with his troop of keen- 
scented lurchers, picking up hares and rabbits, and living in a mud hovel under a turt 
bank_an object of awe and mystery in our childhood—he and his like are a thing ot 

the past et thank heaven that our Hampshire moor is absolutely worthless 

land save for building purposes—and who would be so rash as to sink some hundreds 
or even thousands upon making a garden in the middle ot the Flats. That the soil is 
so hopelessly poor that it can never be cultivated, and its most profitable crop vvill 
always be its fir-trees to supply railroad sleepers to half the kingdom. And lastly, 
that within sixty miles of London such a world of wild beauty exists unspoilt by the 
hand of man. 



A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

is still spoken of at Sandsea as a deplorable affair, though 
I cannot think that, in a place so given over to gossip 
and tittle-tattle as this, it was ever really regarded other¬ 
wise than as a godsend ; and there is no need for 
anybody to deplore the consequences of it, unless, 
indeed, it be Miss Whitfield, who is rich enough to 
afford an occasional piece of bad luck. 

Now, I should like just to say, at starting, that I am 
by no means an inquisitive man. I know that I am some¬ 
times called inquisitive by hasty people, and it would 
not surprise me in the least if some hasty and unthinking 
readers of this little narrative were to form that opinion 
of me. But of course mere idle curiosity is a totally 
different thing from an intelligent interest in human 
nature ; and how, may I ask, is a man to study human nature unless he keeps a keen 
eye upon the acts and deeds of his fellow-creatures ? Would you say that Shakespeare 
was an inquisitive man ? Well, I may be wrong, but nothing will shake my convic¬ 
tion that Hamlet and lago and a host of other characters once lived, and that they 
would have died and been forgotten, like the rest of us, if a great genius had not 
chanced to watch their proceedings and given them immortality. I am neither Shake¬ 
speare nor a great genius—being, in point of fact, nothing more nor less than a book¬ 
seller in a small English watering-place—but I do claim the right to make my modest 
observations and take my humble notes and draw my diffident conclusions (which 
latter, I am sorry to say, are not always accurate), without being stigmatized as a 
fussy old busybody. 

My son George assures me that Miss Whitfield, in one of her fits of unreasoning 
ill-temper, described me thus. I trust that George has been misinformed ; but, if not, 
all I can say is that, supposing I were to forget myself so far as to retaliate, I might 
make some very true statements respecting Miss Whitfield which would render her 
even more angry and unreasonable than she is wont to be, when attacked. 

^ But, as I have already intimated, I am a student of human nature and a bit of a 
philosopher, besides being a bookseller. In the latter capacity, I naturally don’t wish 
to lose Miss Whitfield’s custom, while in both of the former, I find myself able to make 
liberal allowances for her. She herself, I imagine, would not deny that she is a rather 
arbitrary and impulsive lady. For my part, having known and served her during many 
years, I do not hesitate to affirm that she is charitable and warm-hearted, that she has 
a right to pride herself upon her roses, her chrysanthemums and her valuable collec¬ 
tion of precious stones, and that she knows something (though not, perhaps, quite 
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Moreover, she is quite 


so much as she thinks she knows) about old books and MSS. 
one of our leading residents. 

Sandsea is not one of the most important watering-places on the south coast, nor 
are we largely patronized either by the aristocracy or by cheap trippers ; but most 
of .the gentry who occupy our villas are well-to-do, and many of them keep their car¬ 
riages. Miss Whitfield is so well-to-do that she might keep anything she had a fancy 
to keep ; and no doubt a humble companion is what she would consider one of the 
necessaries of life. So, when poor old Mrs. Polkinghorn died, that quiet, meek and 
estimable lady had to be replaced. I was, I confess, a good deal surprised to hear 
from George that a suc¬ 
cessor had been selected 
in the person of a young 
and remarkably pretty 
girl. Miss Devereux by 
name ; because, for rea¬ 
sons, some of which I 
will mention presently, 

I should not have ex¬ 
pected Miss Whitfield to 
fix her choice upon a 
person of that particular 
kind ; but the mystery 
was to some extent ex¬ 
plained when it turned 
out that the new comer 
was a niece, whom the old 
lady’s conscience or ben¬ 
evolence had constrained 
her to adopt. I recol¬ 
lected, as soon as I was 
reminded of it, that Miss 
Whitfield had once upon a 
time had a sister, who had 
married a scamp and had 
consequently been dis¬ 
carded by her family. 

This hapless lady and 
her scamp of a husband 
had, it appeared, died 
long ago ; their child had 
hitherto found an unhappy 
home with some distant 
relatives of her father’s in 
Essex, and was now, by 
the will of Heaven and 
the good pleasure of her 
Aunt Sarah, to be trans¬ 
ported into more luxurious 
quarters. Poor young thing ! She had perhaps made a change for the better ; 
but the bread of charity must needs stick in the throat of every human being. 
Some swallow it sullenly, some try to look as if they liked it, while some find it turn 
sour upon their stomachs and avenge themselves after a fashion which is commonly 
termed ungrateful. I take no sort of blame to myself for having been anxious to see 
Miss Devereux and ascertain, if I could, which of these digestive processes her tem¬ 
perament would probably lead her to adopt. 

It was not very long after her arrival that I was privileged to make her acquaint¬ 
ance. She came into the shop, one afternoon, carrying a pile of library volurhes which 
she had been sent to exchange, and, as usual. Miss Whitfield had written out a list of 
the most recently published works, with every one of which we were instructed to 
supply her immediately. I receive so many complaints about the impertinence of the 
young men in my employment (though I really think they are as civil as they can be 
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expected to be when they are abused for their inability to comply with preposterous 
demands), that I make it a rule to attend personally, as far as I can, upon customers, 
and I hastened forward to assure Miss Devereux that the books asked for should be 
sent up to Mansfield Lodge as soon as ever they came in. She thanked me and smiled 
so prettily that I fell in love with her (if an old man in a humble station of life may 
be permitted to make use of such an expression) there and then. I could not help 
thinking that a young man in her own station of life would have been a very odd young 
man if he had not fallen in love with her ; for, with her dark blue eyes, her wavy 
brown hair, and her charmingly refined features, she was something more than pretty. 
By that I mean to say that she might without exaggeration have been called beautiful ; 
but I also mean that she conveyed to me the impression of being good. Whether I 
was right or wrong the reader will be able to judge before I lay aside my pen ; for my 
own part, I will only say that, notwithstanding contradictory experiences, I remain a 
believer in first impressions. 

Miss Devereux and I had a pleasant little talk together before she re-entered the 
heavy, old-fashioned barouche which was waiting for her at the door. She was 
pleased to say that her aunt had spoken to her about me and had made some flattering 
remarks concerning my literary knowledge and judgment : to which I replied that I 
had certainly read a great deal, but that I could not pretend to the infallibility of the 
weekly and monthly critics who are so kind as to instruct us in print as to what we 
should admire and why we ought to admire it. 

“What I may venture to call myself a judge of, madam,” I observed, “is the 
public taste. I do know what books the public likes ; and, after having spent a life¬ 
time in the bookselling trade, I have come to the conclusion that the public makes 
fewer mistakes than a cultured person might consider probable. Here, for instance, 
is a little work of which we can sell as many copies as we like to order. A mere tale 
for children, published anonymously under the initials of B.D., and of course quite 
unpretending in style. Nevertheless, I think, and the public thinks, that it is a pro¬ 
duction of genuine artistic merit, that it fulfils its modest aim, and that only a very 
few living authors could have written it.” 

I don’t want to make myself out more clever than I am, and I declare, upon my 
honour as an upright vendor of books, that I spoke in perfect innocence and good 
faith. How was I to know that her Christian name was Beatrice ? As for surnames, 
there must be hundreds and thousands of them which start with the letter D. But 
when she coloured up with pleasure, and when she exclaimed, “ Oh, Mr. Sykes, do 
you really mean that ? ” I was not so dull as to doubt the fact that I stood in the 
presence of the gifted authoress. 

She did not deny the accuracy of my surmise, on being respectfully taxed with her 
identity ; only she implored me to keep her secret. She had said nothing to her Aunt 
Sarah, she told me, and, glad though she was to hear that her book was selling well, 
she was anxious to preserve her anonymity, because she was so afraid of being laughed 
at. I took upon myself to answer for it that that was a very remote danger ; still I 
promised, as in duty bound, to respect Miss Devereux’s wishes, and indeed I have 
respected them until quite recently. Her secret has now become everybody’s property. 

At the time I was not only additionally interested in the young lady—as I had every 
right and reason to be—but was perplexed by an enigma which could not have failed 
to present itself to any bookseller in England. The little volume which I held in my 
hand must have had a sale of many thousands ; it had been preceded by others which 
had been equally successful, and each of them ought, according to my computation, 
to have been worth something like ;^5oo to the authoress. It is true that I am not a 
publisher and cannot claim to have mastered the intricacies of publishers’ accounts ; 
but that was my estimate, and I doubt very much whether it was an excessive one. 
Yet here was “ B.D.” to all outward seeming a pauper, and (for I may mention that 
I had taken note of the line of her nostril and the curve of her short upper lip) pre¬ 
senting no appearance of relishing pauperism. To my mind, that was a problem ; 
and surely we mistake the purpose for which our wits have been given to us by Pro¬ 
vidence if we are content to shrug our shoulders and let problems go unsolved. I 
hope, however, that nobody will suspect me of having been so impertinent as to put 
indiscreet questions. I bowed Miss Devereux out ; and when George asked me, in the 
course of the evening, what I thought of her, I said no more than that she appeared 
to me to be quite a lady. That is the sort of answer that satisfies George. He is a 
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steady, hard-working fellow and has given me no trouble ; but it would be absurd to 
pretend that I entertain a high opinion of his intellect. 

Miss Whitfield is one of those people who like to have things done for them, but 
who at the same time like to think that they are doing them themselves, and who are 
consequently apt to interfere in a vexatious and futile manner with their deputies. As 
far as my observation has gone, persons of that kind are usually both swindled and hated, 
and a very fortunate woman Miss Whitfield was, inasmuch as she had hitherto been 
neither the one nor the other. Good old Mrs. Polkinghorn, I am quite sure, had always 
loved and respected 
her eccentric em¬ 
ployer, while, she had 
never made a penny 
beyond her legitimate 
salary out of her, 
though she must have 
had many and many 
a safe opportunity of 
so doing ; and it soon 
became apparent to 
me that Miss Dever- 
eux had been in¬ 
trusted with powers 
as plenary as those of 
her predecessor. I 
don’t speak of books, 
because I am, I hope, 
an honest man, and I 
have never thought it 
permissible, as many 
traders do, to take 
advantage of the 
ignorance of pur¬ 
chasers ; but in a 
little place like 
Sandsea one is bound 
to hear of other busi¬ 
ness transactions than 
those with which one 
is personally con¬ 
cerned, and I must 
say that it struck me 
as slightly imprudent 
on the part of a lady 
who buys jewels and 
old silver and old oak 
and old engravings 
upon so extensive a 
scale as Miss Whit¬ 
field does, to give 
ca 7 'te blanche to a mere 
girl. Everybody ad¬ 
mits that it is not right to leave sovereigns lying about upon your dressing-table. You 
may have, and may be justified in having, perfect confidence in the integrity of your 
servants ; but it is unfair to place temptation in their way. I ought, perhaps, 
to apologize for making such remarks : ladies do not steal, and when I told 
my son that Miss Devereux was a lady I only expressed my firm conviction upon a 
point as to which I flatter myself that I am not easily deceived. But there is one 
thing which no lady ought to be, or can be, trusted to refrain from doing ; and this 
leads me back to what I was saying just now, namely, that youth and beauty were 
scarcely the qualifications that one would have expected Miss Whitfield to look out 
for in a paid companion. 
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I have known her nephew, Mr. Sidney Whitfield, ever since he was an Eton boy in 
jackets and turn-down collars, and a very manly, honourable and kind-hearted young 
gentleman he always has been and always will be, until he ceases to be young any 
longer—though I don’t think there is much fear of his losing his good qualities with 
his'youth. But, dear me ! it did seem rather like flying in the face of Providence to 
throw a youth of three-and-twenty into the constant society of a charming young 
woman whom his aunt could not possibly wish him to marry, and that, too, in a 
watering-place, where there was neither hunting nor shooting, nor any other healthy 
out-door exercise for him to expend his superabundant vitality upon. Mr. Sidney 
was not in Sandsea at the time when Miss Devereux came among us, being absent 
upon a prolonged voyage to distant countries which it had been thought advisable for 
him to undertake after the conclusion of his university career ; but in the course of a 
few months he returned to his native land, and, as was only right and proper, he lost 
no time in reporting himself at Mansfield Lodge. It was right and proper for him to 
do so, because he had been left an orphan at an early age, and because, during three- 
fourths of his life, his Aunt Sarah had been to all intents and purposes his rnother. 
He had inherited the family property in the Midlands, but, notwithstanding his long 
minority, he was hardly rich enough to reside upon it ; so that his home, so far as he 
could be said to have a home, was still at Mansfield Lodge. There could be no reason¬ 
able doubt that Miss Whitfield would leave him all she possessed ; but Miss Whitfield, 
like the rest of us, did not mean to die any sooner than she could help, and in the mean¬ 
time it was believed that she intended to marry her nephew to some lady of quality and 
fortune. Probably she cared more about the quality than the fortune—one or the other 
it was safe to assert that she would insist upon. And yet she was not afraid to engage 
Miss Devereux as her companion ! Perhaps those with whom everything has always 
gone smoothly learn to despise risks which scare less fortunate mortals, and cannot 
believe that Heaven or Fortune would be audacious enough to play them a scurvy 
trick.' 

Be that as it may, the very thing which I had foreseen from the outset occurred 
almost as soon as it could have occurred. Mr. Sidney, I am bound to say, took 
mighty little pains to disguise or deny it, and if he didn’t speak as plainly to his aunt 
as he did to me, that, I should imagine, was only because Miss Whitfield, in her 
dealings with him, had always acted upon the principle that it is good for young people 
to be laughed at. I don’t know whether it will strike readers as odd that a young 
gentleman who had fallen suddenly and desperately in love with a young lady should 
have chosen a humble bookseller for his confidant. If so, I may mention, by way of 
explanation, that I am rather fond of sea-fishing, and that Mr. Sidney and I had spent 
many a long and happy afternoon together on the bay in days gone by. Also that 
boys of all ranks are quick to understand and like those who understand and like 
them. 

Well, my dear Mr. Sidney was no longer a boy ; and I am sure his aunt could not 
have taken exception to anything that I said to him, in answer to the confession with 
which he was pleased to honour me. I pointed out to him, that it really wouldn t do, 
and that he mustn’t think about it. Miss Devereux, I said, was doubtless all that he 
described her as being ; Lhad eyes to see and ears to hear ; she had been in the shop 
pretty frequently, upon one errand or another, and nobody could be more convinced 
•than I was of her beauty, virtue, talent and charm. Still the fact remained that I 
knew absolutely nothing about her, except that she was Miss Whitfield s companion. 
“ And I take leave to doubt, sir,” I added, “whether you do either. Though, to be 
sure, that is sufficient.” 

He asked me quite angrily whether I meant to insinuate that anything could possibly 
be known to Miss Devereux’s disadvantage. Mr. Sidney is a tall, strapping young 
fellow, with light brown hair and blue eyes, which flash like lightning upon any one 
who has been so unlucky as to offend him. I am not sure that he is, strictly speaking, 
handsome, but I am sure that he sometimes looks so. When I had made the apology 
which he seemed to expect of me, he recovered his habitual good humour, and 
said : 

“Sykes, you old duffer, I understand what you’re driving at. You don’t want to 
lose Aunt Sarah’s custom—and quite right too ! Only you won’t lose it, because 
she’ll never suspect you of having egged me on to perpetrate what I suppose she is 
bound to call an act of folly. But, dash it all ! I’m my own master, and I’m going 
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to take my own way—if 1 can get it. The question is whether 1 can. It’s Miss 
Devereux’s consent, not Aunt Sarah’s that I’m doubtful about, don’t you see ? ” 

It certainly was no business of mine to encourage him, nor did I attempt to do so, 
unless, you choose to call an assurance of my belief that Miss Devereux had no other 
admirer in the place, encouragement. I challenge any man or woman in Sandsea to 
prove me even remotely responsible for events against the occurrence of which Miss 
Whitfield ought to have had the common sense to protect herself. Who provided 
Miss Devereux with a riding-horse ? And who permitted her nephew to escort the 
girl upon equestrian excursions ov^er hill and dale in the neighbourhood ? Upon my 
word. Miss Whitfield could have done no more than she did, if she had been deter¬ 
mined to bring about what she afterwards spoke of as an unparalleled enormity. As 
for me, I was a mere disinterested looker on. Personally, I hold, and am not ashamed 
of holding, that those who marry for love have a better chance of happiness and a 
better right to it than those who marry from other motives ; but it is as absurd as it is 
false to assert that I ever allowed my premises to be made use of as a place of meeting 
by these two young persons. 


CHAPTER 11 . 

I BELIEVE I implied by what I said at the end of the last chapter that certain 
malevolent people have accused me of keeping a place of public rendezvous, rather 
than a bookseller’s shop ; and I may add that such accusations are particularly painful 
and olfensive to me. It was my son George who, when we removed from our old 
quarters in High Street to our present more spacious premises on the Royal Parade, 
suggested that it would be an excellent plan to utilize the suite of apartments on the 
first story as reading and conversation rooms. I differed altogether from him. I 
said at once, “ If we do such a thing as that, you will very soon see what will come 
of it. Gentlemen who want to read the newspapers can join the club ; ladies never 
want to read the newspapers, except one or two of the weeklies, which they can take 
in for less than our subscription would cost them. No ! you may depend upon it that 
the residents would have nothing to say to us, and that the class of visitors who 
would frequent our establishment would not be a class to reflect credit upon us. We 
should have wives dropping in here to meet other people’s husbands, and husbands 
coming to meet other people’s wives, and our good name would suffer. Let us be 
satisfied with the business that we have got, and not descend to a lower level upon 
the chance of increasing it.” 

Truer and wiser words I never spoke ; yet I ended by yielding, as I suppose old 
people almost always do end by yielding to young ones. It is out of all reason to 
imagine that our children can know as much as we do, but, somehow or other, we 
can’t free ourselves from a lurking suspicion that the world may have advanced rather 
more quickly than we have done, and that our conservative instincts may be sheer 
prejudice and stupidity. At any rate, I must do George the justice to admit that our 
reading-rooms have proved a remunerative speculation, and that was all he claimed 
for his idea. He said that, if we didn’t do it, somebody else would—^which is probably 
true. I myself don’t like the reading-rooms, never have liked them, and never shall. 
I preferred the dingy old back-shop in High Street into which, when I was tired of 
serving customers," I could withdraw to pore over the ancient, dusty volumes which 
I love, and whither, every now and again, some other stray lover of books used to 
accompany me. But I don’t deny that the rooms are popular, nor will I pretend that 
they have done us any real injury with our regular customers, although, as 1 
predicted would be the case, nasty things have been said as to what goes on 
there. 

It is a sore subject with me, and I was going to say more about it; but perhaps 
I had better not ; because, after all, it has not much to do with the story, and nobody 
cares to listen to the grievances of his or her neighbours. Of course it has something 
to do with the story, otherwise I shouldn’t have mentioned it at all. 

In my young days Sandsea used to be frequented by strangers only during the 
summer months, but some years ago an eminent London physician discovered that 
our mean winter temperature compares not unfavourably with that of Bournemouth, 
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Torquay and Penzance, while we are said to enjoy I forg^et how many more annual 
hours ot sunshine than any other town within easy reach of the metropolis. So now 
it is in November, instead of in June, that the lodg'ing’-house keepers raise their rents, 
and as soon as the cold weather sets in I beg^in to look out for unfamiliar faces. The 
face of Mr. Frederick Carleton, which I saw for the first time across my counter one 
chilly afternoon in the late autumn, was not only unfamiliar to me, but was such a 
remarkably g’ood-looking' one that I hastened to ascertain its owner’s name, as well 
as any further scraps of information that might be obtainable respecting him. He 
was staying at the Royal Hotel, I found ; he had intimated that he would probably 
occupy his present quarters for some months to come, and he had already made 
friends with several of our local young gentlemen, who had discovered that he played 
a very neat game of billiards and had put his name down for the club. 

Now, I am not going to say what I think about the Sandsea Club and about those 
who rnay be seen, every afternoon, smoking and drinking in the bay-window of that 
establishment. The members very naturally consider themselves my betters, and if 
they were to read these words—but there is no fear of that, because they never read 
anything—they would no doubt remark that it was like my etcetera, etcetera cheek to 
make any observation at all respecting them. But I dare say that many who will 
honour me by perusing my brief tale know something about country clubs and will 
understand that, in order to be welcomed there, it is not indispensable to be such an 
individual as would be welcomed in the most exclusive circles. At all events, there is 
now no reason why I should not proclaim with the utmost freedom the estimate which 
I at once formed of Mr. Frederick Carleton, and I take a certain pleasure in stating 
that I set him down unhesitatingly as a rascal. George is my witness that that is just 
what I pronounced him to be, and that the rebukes of my sapient juniors did not cause 
rne to alter my mind. But I have never denied that his manners were as agreeable as 
his personal beauty was striking, and he was, I think, the most beautiful specimen of 
the male sex that I have ever set eyes upon. His beauty, it is true, was open to 
the charge of effeminacy, for he was short of stature and his bones were small ; still 
one could not but admit that his features were perfect, and those dark blue eyes of his, 
with their long, curved lashes, had, I had no doubt, done plenty of execution in their 
time. They did not appeal to me, because they refused to meet my own sunken, 
washed-out orbs ; nor did I like the set of his smooth-shaven lips, which, notwith¬ 
standing their classical form, conveyed to me an impression of selfishness, deceitfulness 
and cruelty. All this sounds a great deal to have noticed about a casual customer 
who came into the shop to buy a three-shilling novel and inquire at what hours the 
reading-rooms were open, and who was good enough to return on the following day 
for the purpose of entering himself as a monthly subscriber ; but Heaven, which has 
refused me a hundred valuable qualities, has dowered me with that of quick observation, 
and I have never desired to emulate the timid man in the parable who buried his one 
talent in a napkin. 

It soon became noised abroad in Sandsea that Mr. Carleton was a man of means, 
and possibly it may have been a consequence of that rumour that he so soon became 
popular. His popularity was, of course, no concern of mine ; but what really did, 1 
think, concern me a little was that he had not been long in the place before he con¬ 
trived to scrape acquaintance with Miss Devereux. It concerned me, I mean, inas¬ 
much as the acquaintance appeared to have been scraped under my roof, and I could 
feel no sort of certainty that Miss Whitfield either knew or approved of it. I could 
not at all agree with George, who said it was not our business to spy upon the ladies 
and gentlemen who patronized us. I may honestly declare that I have never in my 
life spied upon anybody ; but my firm belief is that there are occasions upon which it 
is both selfish and mischievous to mind one’s own business,” and what was I to 
think when Miss Devereux took, all of a sudden, to visiting our reading-rooms after 
sundown, and when, as regularly as she appeared, Mr. Carleton strolled in and fol¬ 
lowed her up stairs ? I willingly confess that I myself followed him once and that I 
saw them seated close together in a dark corner, engaged in earnest conversation. I 
thought at the time, and I think still, that 1 had a perfect right to discover whether 
my suspicions were correct or not; but I did not overhear one word that they said, and 
I was careful to cough loudly as I stepped into the room to put the newspapers on the 
table straight. 

Ah, dearly beloved fellow-sinners, it is not I, believe me, who would wish to be 
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hard upon any of you ! Full well I know the thoughtlessness, the innocence and the 
guilt of youth, and, were you all summoned before my judgment seat, the chances are 
that, remembering my own shortcomings, I should let nine-tenths of you off with a 
caution. But what use would there be in having experienced and outgrown the follies 
and perils of early life if we, who have reached smooth water, were to abstain from 
exhibiting danger-signals for the benefit of those who are still battling in 
darkness with the winds and waves ? And should I not have been a selfish old 
rascal, had I allowed myself to be deterred by any tear of being thought 
impertinent from 
breathing a few 
words of respectful 
admonition to Miss 
Devereux ? 

At any rate I 
thought I ought to 
do so, and I did so. 

I can’t say that my 
observations were re¬ 
ceived in very good 
part. The young lady 
thanked me, in a lofty 
manner which was 
not habitual to her, 
for the interest which 
I appeared to take in 
her welfare, but pro¬ 
fessed herself unable 
to understand what 
was the exact risk 
against which I 
wished to put her 
upon her guard. Was 
I, she asked, under 
the impression that 
Miss Whitfield would 
disapprove of her 
speaking civilly to a 
stranger who had 
once rendered her the 
service of calling a 
cab for her when she 
had been caught in 
the rain ? If so, per¬ 
haps my best plan 
would be to address 
my remarks to Miss 
Whitfield. 

She didn’t want me to do that, though, and she practically admitted as much, after 
I had offered her an apologetic and explanatory statement. Looking over my head, 
(which, as I am not a tall man, she could just manage to do by standing on tiptoe), 
she said : 

‘‘ Really, Mr. Sykes, I don’t know, and don’t care to know, whether what you say 
about Mr. Carleton is true or false, but, from the kind way in which you have spoken 
about my books and—and about other things, I should think it would hardly give you 
any pleasure to insult me. And of course I should consider it a very gross insult if 
you were to go up to Mansfield Lodge and give my aunt what I am afraid must be 
your opinion of me. I suppose I cannot expect you to take my word for it that you 
have fallen into a rather vulgar and silly mistake.” 

Well, I didn’t know about the vulgarity, and I wasn’t so sure about the silliness, 
but I relieved her mind by declaring that I had no intention of seeking an interview 
with Miss Whitfield. After all, it might be true that she was not flirting with Mr. 
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Carleton, and it might not be a matter of supreme importance if she was. In reality, 
her flirtation with Mr. Sidney was a matter of far greater importance ; and perhaps, 
under all the circumstances, Mr. Sidney, had he been upon the spot, might have been 
trusted to keep at least as vigilant an eye upon her proceedings as I could. But he 
was not upon the spot just then, having been summoned off to London to hold a 
consultation with his men of business; so that, on the whole, it seemed ‘ wisest to 
remain quiescent and await his return. 

Mr. Sidney was absent rather longer than he had expected to be, for he had many 
friends, and I suppose that a young gentleman who is an excellent shot may find it 
difficult to refuse tempting invitations, even when he is in love. By the time that he 
came back, Mr. Carleton, having been out with the hounds more than once on a hired 
horse, having joined in several local football matches, and having convinced the mem¬ 
bers of our little yacht club that he knew something about sailing a boat, had quite 
established his reputation as “areal good all-round fellow.” I quote the words of 
Captain Gibbs, the secretary of the Sandsea Club, who passes amongst us for a 
shrewd man ot the world and a high authority on all social subjects. Nobody, I am 
sure, would think of describing Mr. Sidney as a shrewd man of the world, but then 
he is a gentleman, and for that reason, perhaps, he notices details which would not be 
unlikely to escape the attention of Captain Gibbs. Some days after I had heard that 
he was once more an inmate of his aunt’s establishment he looked in and mentioned, 
quite incidentally, that a good many men had spoken to him about “an individual of 
the name of Carleton, whom they seem to consider no end of a dog ; ” after which 
he honoured me by inquiring what was my personal impression of the individual 
alluded to. Of course I couldn’t give him a perfectly straightforward answer ; every¬ 
body will understand the scruples that I necessarily felt about telling him that, despite 
my respectful remonstrance. Miss Devereux continued to meet him almost daily in 
our reading-rooms. Taking all things into consideration, I could only permit myself 
to say : 

“ Well, sir, I have nothing against Mr. Carleton, whom I know merely as a winter 
visitor who has paid his subscription in advance, but, since you ask me, I will take 
the liberty to remark to you in confidence, that he does not strike me as a gentleman 
of high birth.” 

“In other words,” returned Mr. Sidney, “you think him a beastly cad. That’s 
just what I think myself. Not that it matters, for I don’t suppose I shall see much 
of him, and if he suits these men down here, they’re very welcome to his company, 
so far as I am concerned. He has a rather cheeky, offensive sort of manner, but 
that rnakes no odds to me, because I shall clear out of this before long. I’ll tell you 
what it is, Sykes ; I’ve more than half a mind to be off to Australia again by the next 
steamer.” 

He had already been to Australia in the course of his travels, and I had gathered 
from his previous comments upon the manners and customs of the Antipodeans that 
he had no overwhelming desire to revisit them ; but I could guess what his reasons 
were for wishing to quit Sandsea, and such is his simplicity of character that he 
stated them in unequivocal language, without waiting for any encouragement. Miss 
Devereux, it seemed, had snubbed him ; he had made advances which had been more 
than coldly received ; he was pretty sure now that she did not, and never would, care 
for him ; and, that being so, he thought the best thing he could do was to go away. 
Didn’t I think so too? 

Undoubtedly I did think so ; although my reasons for thinking so may not have 
been precisely the same as his. It had evidently not yet occurred to him to be jealous 
of the “ beastly cad ; ’ nor could I believe that he had any real cause for jealousy. If 
Miss Devereux was the well-bred young lady that she appeared to be, she could not 
possibly be in love with Mr. Carleton, while, upon the supposition that she was not 
what she appeared to be, she must surely perceive that Mr. Sidney Whitfield was a 
far more eligible suitor than an unknown personage who might or might not be 
wealthy. What my good or my evil genius prompted me to remark, after a prolonged 
pause, was : • 

“You are the best judge of your own affairs, sir ; but you know the proverb about 
faint hearts and fair ladies.” 

I suppose I must have been thinking more of the poor girl than I was of him, 

I don t defend the advdce that I gave him, which may very likely have been bad 
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advice ; only I am entitled to plead, as an extenuating circumstance, the well-known 
fact that people who ask for advice never mean to take it. I can, at all events, 
answer for it that, at the present time of writing, Mr. Sidney would laugh to scorn 
anybody who might suggest that he gave up his idea of sailing for Australia out of 
deference to the promptings or gibes of an obscure old bookseller. 


CHAPTER 111 . 

One may be obscure and old, and a respectable country bookseller to boot, with¬ 
out thereby acquiring any right to take liberties. That, upon the face of it, sounds 
like a self-evident proposition. Yet age and obscurity have their privileges ; and 
perhaps the position which I have for so many years occupied in Sandsea, together 
with the marked kindness and condescension manifested towards me by most of our 
leading families, may have tempted me, on this or that occasion, to allow a somewhat 
too free rein to my tongue. 

Such, at least, was, 1 fear, the opinion of Miss Devereux, with whom I had no 
more pleasant little chats after the failure of my well-meant homily. Miss Devereux 
was a haughty young lady, and I thought none the worse of her being so (since 
haughtiness is excusable in dependent gentlewomen if it is excusable in anybody) ; 
but I confess that it grieved me to see her march through the shop without appearing 
to notice my respectful bow ; because, after all, she might have understood that I had 
been actuated by the best motives, even if it were true that I had fallen into “ a silly 
and vulgar mistake.” Besides, 1 had apologized. 

After Mr. Sidney’s return, however, her visits to our establishment became a good 
deal less frequent ; and sorely puzzled I was to decide whether this was a simple 
instance of cause and effect, or whether (as I sincerely trusted might be the case) she 
had taken my humble remonstrance to heart, while affecting to despise it. She did 
once or twice meet Mr. Carleton again in the reading-rooms, but, as far as I was 
able to observe, their interviews were brief, and I thought it might very well be that 
she intended to drop his acquaintance by and by, though she was too proud to turn 
her back upon him abruptly at my bidding. 

Meanwhile, Mr. Sidney seemed to be quite unconscious of any reasons that he 
might have for jealousy, and I presume that she must have relented after her first 
discouraging reception of him, for I saw them riding past our windows together almost 
every afternoon. In order to do that, they could not very well have helped riding 
past the club windows also ; nor could Mr. Carleton, who was mostly in the club when 
he was not sauntering up and down the Parade and listening to the band, very well have 
helped catching sight of the couple. Now this, one would have imagined, ought to 
have made Mr. Carleton jealous ; yet he did not look so, and when he failed to 
encounter Miss Devereux in our reading-roofus he presented no appearance of morti¬ 
fication or disappointment. Was he sure of her, or was he merely indifferent ? I 
could not for the life of me tell : all I felt convinced of was that there was more in his 
and Miss Devereux’s mutual relations than met the eye. Inquisitiveness, as I believe 
I have already mentioned, is a vice wholly foreign to my nature ; but I ask any candid 
reader of these words to say whether he or she would not have been perplexed by 
such a condition of affairs as I have described, and whether he or she would not have 
desired, in the interest of ever3Tody concerned, to get at the truth. Here you have 
an indigent ^^oiing lady-companion of great personal beauty, an eligible young gentle¬ 
man living in the same house with her, and a doubtful sort of adventurer whom she 
has fallen into the habit of meeting on the sly. The situation, together with its 
probable results, is, of course, elementary ; but how would you account for the cool¬ 
ness with which the adventurer took things? And, above all, how would you account 
for the apparent indigence of a 3^oung lad}" whose pen should by rights have been 
bringing her in more than enough money to keep her in comfort and independence ? 
That, 1 confess, was the problem which chiefly bothered me; because, after all, one 
must not expect to understand at a glance what women are driving at in their dealings 
with the simpler sex. 

That problem, I say, bothered me ; for it stands to reason that a bookseller must 
have some acquaintance with the market value of books, and Miss Devereux s 
writings were not of that class for which some folks are willing to pay ;;^ioo in hard 
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cash, whilst others would not care to have them at a gift. Miss Whitfield very likely 
would not have deigned to honour her niece’s works with a place upon her book¬ 
shelves j but there were other works—possibly of no greater intrinsic worth for 
which she was by no means reluctant to pay the price that I have named, and from 
time to time it used to happen that one of these fell into my hands. Then, as in duty 
bound, I let my kind patroness have the first refusal of a windfall, and walked up 
to Mansfield Lodge, carrying it under my arm. Such an errand chanced to take 
me to Miss W^hitfield’s door one fine, mild afternoon in December ; and the message 
which I sent to her through her butler insured my immediate admittance into the 
library where she was sitting. 

Miss Whitfield is a tall, stout lady, with iron-grey hair, a hook nose, and a manner 
which those who see her for the first time are apt to consider alarming ; but there is 
really nothing either in her appearance or her character to frighten a man whose con¬ 
science is at ease and whom long experience has inured to her little ways. So I only 
smiled when she called me a “ horrid old thief,” and, grabbing the volumes out of my 
hand, pretended to examine them with the sharp eye of a connoisseur. Dear me ! if 
I were as easily taken in as she is, I should have been upon the parish years and 
years ago. 

I am not going to dwell upon the particulars of the transaction which ensued, for 
these would interest nobody except bibliophiles, and would, besides, be wholly irrele¬ 
vant. I will only mention that my profit was but a modest one, and that, when I had 
parted with a book which it would have paid me far better to keep. Miss Whitfield 
was in the best of good humours. 

“Well, Sykes,” said she, “ and what is your opinion of this new niece of mine? 
You and she have struck up an alliance, I hear. I knew you would ; and I know you 
must be dying to discover what can have induced me to take such a queer species of 
companion.” 

Naturally, I did not choose to plead guilty to a charge which was only uttered for 
the purpose of provoking me ; still less did I feel disposed to admit that my alliance 
with Miss Devereux had ceased to be a close one ; but I thought myself justified in 
replying : 

“Since you honour me by asking my opinion, madam, it is that your niece is a 
singularly beautiful and attractive young lady ; and I have always been given to 
understand that companions of that species are a good deal in request.” 

“ But not by old crones like me, eh? Oh, I perceive the significance of your in¬ 
sinuation, my good Sykes, and you needn’t trouble yourself to screw up your mouth 
and eyes in that grotesque way. What you mean is—Sidney. Isn’t it now ? ” 

“ Madam,” I answered, “ I should never have dreamt of presuming so far.” 

“You would, and you did ; you would presume to any extent. All the same, you 
are mistaken. Of course I saw the danger as plainly as you do ; but it was one of 
those dangers which can’t be avoided and had better be dealt with in a straightforward 
fashion. I really couldn’t leave the girl any longer with those people in Essex, who 
were positively ill-treating her, and I couldn’t forbid Sidney to enter my house. So 
the only sensible course to pursue was to let them fall in love, if they had a mind to 
it. Very likely they won’t, as they haven’t been stimulated by opposition ; and if they 
do, I can’t help it. I sha’n’t let them marry ; and I am mistress here, as I suspect 
that they are both of them pretty well aware. Depend upon it, Sykes, you can’t 
drive with too light a hand when you hold the reins and the whip. I say this to 
relieve your mind and to restrain your exuberant speech within bounds. Miss Whit¬ 
field really isn’t an old fool, and you won’t increase your reputation for sagacity by 
telling your customers that she is.” 

She must have known perfectly well that I am not in the habit of making such 
speeches to my customers, and it was not worth my while to protest against an 
unmeaning calumny. The truth evidently was that she had less confidence in her 
arbitrary power than she professed to have, and that she would be glad to hear from 
me any results of personal observation that I might be inclined to impart to her. 
Well, I wasn’t inclined to say much. In one sense, I was on her side, but in 
another sense I was—as I think every decent man ought to be—on the side of youth 
and innocence. It is true that I had certain misgivings as to Miss Devereux’s inno¬ 
cence ; but, in the absence of positive proof, I was bound to allow her the benefit of 
the doubt, and indeed her chances of ever becoming Mr. Sidney’s wife were so slight 
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that an impartial outsider would have departed from his impartiality had he essayed to 
lessen them. So I limited myself to the reply of: 

Madam, you are doubtless the best judg’e of matters which concern yourself and 
your family. I had always been given to understand that your nephew was inde¬ 
pendent of you ; but if that is not so, he will of course have to consult your 
wishes when he begins to think 
of marrying.” 

Some ladies—I will not say 
most ladies, because I hate to give 
offence—have a very unreasonable 
habit of quarrelling with every man 
who declines to say what he has 
been invited to say. Miss Whit¬ 
field could not have turned upon 
me more angrily if I had forgotten 
myself, instead of having used the 
most respectful and deferential 
language at my command. 

“You are extremely imperti¬ 
nent, Sykes,” said she; “but I 
submit to your impertinence be¬ 
cause I am accustomed to it, and 
because, if I didn’t buy books from 
you, I should have all the bother 
of going up to London to get what 
I want. It isn’t my way to submit 
to impertinence from people who 
can offer me no equivalent, though ; 
and if Sidney imagines himself in¬ 
dependent of me, he had better try 
to do without me, that’s all. You 
are welcome to repeat that to him. 

As for Beatrice Devereux, I take 
it that she is about as dependent 
upon me as one human being can 
be upon another. Moreover, she 
is a good girl, and she may be 
trusted not to play the idiot. Now, 

I won’t detain you any longer, 

Sykes. I dare say you would like 
to look at the chrysanthemums 
before you go, although the best 
of them are over.” 

1 did want to see the chrysan¬ 
themums. In my humble way, and 
with my restricted facilities, I am 
a grower of those plants, and Miss 
Whitfield’s gardener is sometimes 
kind enough to supply me with 
a few cuttings. I therefore 
profited by the permission so 
obligingly extended to me, and 

shortly afterwards I was deep in conversation with Burrows, the gardener, who 
conducted me through the conservatories and pointed out to me, in the fading 
light, some of his recent triumphs. He had some truly magnificent specimens 
of “Edwin Molyneux” to show me, and his incurved varieties were, I _ re¬ 
member, particularly good ; but I could not at the time give him the undivided 
attention which I should have liked to give, because I was so preoccupied with 
meditations upon Miss Whitfield’s statements. The worst of it was that she was 
bound to win. She might be a little uncomfortable, and I was pretty sure that she 
was ; yet the fact remained that her hand was full of trumps. She had it in her power 
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to cut Mr. Sidney off with a shilling, and really Mr. Sidney could not afford to be so 
cut off. She had it in her power to dismiss Miss Devereux, and I was forced to the 
conclusion—inexplicable though that conclusion might be—that Miss Devereux could 
not afford to be dismissed. Under the circumstances, w'hat could be more obvious 
than that an irrational love-affair would eventually be recognized as such by the two 
persons concerned in it ? 

I don’t mind confessing that these reflections saddened me. Very likely I may have 
become demoralized by the number of novels that I have read. I have opportunities 
for reading all the new novels, and I take advantage of them, and the only ones that 
I really like are those that end happily. In actual life one begins, rather than ends 
with a marriage, and many marriages turn out badly, and an ounce of common sense 
is worth a ton of romance. Nevertheless, common sense is commonplace, while 
romance is delightful; and one can’t help going on hoping against hope that here and 
there a man and a woman may be found who have courage enough to put into practice 
the notions which we all nominally entertain and admire. After that admission of 
sentimentality on my part, nobody, I feel sure, will be surprised to hear how deeply 
shocked and perturbed I was by a spectacle which met my eyes as soon as I had taken 
leave of Burrows and was cautiously making my way down one of the steep garden- 
paths in the twilight. Consistency must not be looked for in mortal man ; nor I 
suspect, would any reader of mine have been a whit less startled than I was at 
discovering Mr. Sidney Whitfield with his arm round Miss Devereux’s waist. 

They were standing under a spreading cedar-tree, and they were not disturbed by 
my approach. It is true that, the moment I caught sight of them, I stepped on to the 
grass ; that was the least I could do, and I am glad to think that I did not give them 
the fright they deserved. But let no one suppose that I lingered for a single instant in 
the hope of overhearing what they were saying to one another. Whatever I may be, I 
am no eavesdropper ; and if I did ascertain that Miss Devereux was in tears and that 
she was declaring her inability to do something or other that was being demanded of 
her, that was only because I couldn’t possibly help it. Well might she weep, poor 
thing !—and well might she declare that she was unable to plight her troth to Mr. 
Sidney ! For that, I presumed, was what he was asking her to do. At the same time, 
she ought never to have allowed him to make such a request. That was my mental 
summing up of the situation, as I let myself out noiselessly through the garden-gate ; 
and very certain I am that all fathers, mothers, guardians and other persons of mature 
years will agree with me. 

(To he confmiied.) 
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I T is a common saying among those who praise the old times that the age ot great 
singers has passed—that the vocal artists of to-day are, when compared with their 
forerunners, a degenerate race. Facts and arguments not without strength might be 
urged in support of this contention. It is true, for example, that the kind of music 
which exacts great technical skill has largely gone out of fashion. Nobody calls for 
the florid airs of Rossini, and, partially on that account, very few are competent to 
sing them. We must also consider that, in this eager, impatient age, not many vocal 
students are found willing to go through the prolonged drudgery which mastery of the 
art demands. These and other causes tend inevitably to such degradation of vocalism as 
is implied in a lower average of technical skill. But, of all countries calling themselves 
musical, England has the least cause to 
complain, and the reason is not obscure. 

The Continental singer is mainly an 
operatic artist, whose allegiance is shared 
by acting, stage declamation, and vocal¬ 
ization pure and simple ; the last of the 
three being more and more an indifferent 
quantity owing to the prominence which 
modern lyric drama gives to the second. 

Quite another statQ of things everywhere 
prevailed in the days of the Pastas, 

Catalanis and Malibrans, who were 
expected to be great singers first and 
allowed to be anything they pleased 
afterwards. And quite another state 
of things prevails in England at the 
present moment, though for somewhat 
different reasons. The English singer is 
mainly a concert artist, owing an un¬ 
divided allegiance to the claims of 
the concert platform. His greatest 
triumphs spring from vocal excellence 
in oratorio and kindred forms of ele¬ 
vated music, while the works with which 
he is principally concerned are those 
written by great masters at a time when 
vocal music and vocalization were of 
the works of Handel, and, by way 
cannot over-estimate the value of the 
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supreme importance. Take, for instance, 
of a single example, his Messiah. We 
‘sacred oratorio” as a conservator of the 
vocal art in this country. Airs like “ Rejoice greatly,” “ Every valley,” and “ Why 
do the nations” demand a vocalist, and to the degree of technical merit they exact 
every English singer must attain or fail in his profession. Hence the satisfactory 
measure of skill which exists amongst us, in contrast to unquestionable decadence 
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elsewhere. Hence, also, the fact that we can point with just pride to such competent 
singers as those whose portraits accompany the present remarks. 

Marie Louise Cecilia Emma La Jeunesse (Madame Albani-Gye), in virtue of her 
birth as a Biitish subject and her long residence in this country, may be claimed as an 
English singer. Phiaseology in^ such cases is somewhat loose, and, perhaps, neces¬ 
sarily so ; but, as a matter of strict truth, Madame Albani belongs to us only by reason 
of birth on British territory, and entrance, through marriage, into an English family. 
The French claim her as a daughter of their race, and her artistic foster-mother is the 
Empire State of New York, from the official capital of which she derives her pseu¬ 
donym. By the way, how few of the musical artists who confer distinction upon 
this country belong to the Anglo-Saxon element in our very mixed community ! 
They aie of Iiish, or Scotch, or Welsh origin, or they come to us from the cosmo¬ 
politan influences of America, and it is true that, while we can claim some of the best 
as our own, we owe more to the finer artistic organization and emotional susceptibility of 
the Celt. This is particularly the case with regard to composers. Take from us the 
creative musicians who are not of pure Anglo-Saxon origin—that is to say, Mackenzie, 
Stanfoid, Parr} , McCunn, Cowen, Sullivan—and we are poor indeed. Madame Albani, 
French b} descent, is ot American and Italian training. In 1864, when the future 
do?i 7 ia was fourteen years old, her father removed from Montreal to Albany, and thus 
brought the young girl within the range of circumstances which have done a good 
deal for vocal art. Very many of the American singers who are known to us on this 
side rose to distinction through the quartet” w’hich is so conspicuous a feature in 
the musical equipment of American churches. Congregations pride themselves upon 
the professional ladies and gentlemen who relieve the exercises of devotion with 
charming music, and it is not unusual for them, in the case of exceptional ability, to 
provide the means of thorough training. This happened with Emma La Jeunesse, 
who, not long after her father’s settlement in Albany, entered the choir of the Catholic 
cathedral. Her artistic organization and impulse, and her nascent talent as a vocalist, 
soon attracted attention. It was not difficult to see that here were gifts which, if 
matched by corresponding acquirements, would result in a singer probably of very 
high lank. The customary steps were taken, and the father of the young* sing*er 
was soon able to place his daughter, first, under Duprez, in Paris, and next, under 
Lamperti, in Milan. 

This is not a biographical sketch of Madame Albani, or it would now be our dutv 
to trace the artist’s progress, step by step, from Lamperti’s lesson-room to the chief 
lyric stages and concert platforms of the world. Particulars of this sort are readily 
obtainable, and we shall refer only to her debut (April 2, 1872) on the stage of 
Covent Garden Theatre, under the auspices of the late Mr. Frederic Gye. Many who 
were present on that occasion can recall the appearance of the young Canadian as she 
first stepped iipon the stage, wearing the simple costume of Bellini’s Sleep-walker. A 
tail , slight girl, with the fresh bloom of youth upon her ; somewhat tremulous and 
shrinking in the face of so great an ordeal—she was altogether an interesting figure, 
and had, before opening her mouth to sing, secured the sympathy of the coldest and 
least responsive opera audience in Europe. Mdlle. Albani’s vocalization completed 
that which her aspect and bearing began. Some cautious critics waited to hear more, 
but the public as a whole needed no further assurance of exceptional powers than 
was afforded by the pure tones of the newcomer’s voice (which had not then its present 
force and volume), by the technical excellence of her vocal method, by the certainty 
and brilliancy of her execution in florid music, and by the obvious warmth of feeling 
and strength of impulse that gave to her singing* the human expression without which 
a vocal a.rtist is only a more or less imperfect instrument. From that night the 
futuie of Mdlle. Albani in this country was looked upon as assured, and ev'^eryone 
knows that the most sanguine expectations then formed have since been justified. 
After twenty^ years of steady work before the British public, the Canadian artist holds 
hei own against the competition of younger and fresher rivals. Circumstances have 
made her appearances in opera less frequent than of old, but both on the lyric stage 
and in the concert-room the first position, as far as England is concerned, belongs to 
the^ debuta 7 ite^ of 1872. If we ask ourselves how this proud place has so long been 
maintained in despite of newer attractions and the inevitable results of wear and tear, 
an answer must take into account the personal sympathy which, with the British 
public, goes almost as tar as critical judgment in fixing a singer’s status. As a new 
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aspirant for distinction Albani early succeeded in making herself personally accept¬ 
able, and from that time to the present the entire blamelessness of her life, in every 
aspect, has not only stopped the mouth of detraction, but given occasion for all the 
praise that public and private virtue can deserve. These facts must not be overlooked 
when the object is fully to account for the position which Madame Albani has so long 
retained. But a good woman, merely as such, will not be accepted as a great artist, 
and Madame Albani owes her place in the musical world chiefly to qualities which are 
a great artist’s distinguishing mark. Of her voice and vocal excellence it is un¬ 
necessary to speak ; with these are allied all the faculties belonging to an exquisite 
musical organization. Her entire nature responds to the appeal of her art, and when 
she sings we have no mere cold reflection of 
a composer’s thoughts, but the feelings and 
impulses of a nature which those thoughts have 
stirred to the depths. This native passion in 
combination with distinguished vocal attain¬ 
ments gives Madame Albani her power. It may 
also account for certain defects, such as 
frequent exaggeration of emphasis and manner. 

A sensitive organization is apt to run away 
with its possessor, and when Madame Albani 
seems to be making appeals ad captanduin^ or 
striving to ‘‘put down” those who may be 
singing with her, it is well to ask whether 
these appearances are not due rather to hot 
impulse than cold calculation. Anyhow, we 
have in this artist a remarkable singer, who 
will undoubtedly live in the history of music, 
and that for purely artistic reasons. 

Madame Lillian Nordica is a typical example 
of the “American girl” as found in the ways 
of music. The early stages of her career 
correspond pretty much wflth those of Madame 
Albani. Natural gifts and graces, personal 
and artistic, brought her into notice at home, 
and secured ample encouragement to study and 
experience abroad. Nor does the parallelism end here. The steps of the New England 
artist, like those of the Canadian prima donna, were early directed to the Old Country, 
and both have acquired rank, not only on the lyric stage, but in the concert-room. It is 
unnecessary to set up a comparison between the artistic qualities of the two ladies. 
Enough that, while one occupies the most brilliant position open to her amongst us 
the other goes on strengthening her hold upon public favour, and, to all appearance, 
will continue to do so tiU the object of a reasonable ambition has been attained. ^ We 
have spoken of Madame Nordica as a typical example of a product largely “ raised” 
in, and liberally exported from, her native land. She is well provided with the special 
charm of appearance and manner which American girls carry into their various fields 
of activity (including the matrimonial market), and that makes them such formidable 
rivals of our own native article in the paths of art. Charm should by no means be 
overlooked in estimating the qualifications of a female singer, who, if she have an 
engaging presence and a sympathetic manner, finds her way into the favour of the 
public far more easily than a better artist not so endowed. 

Nordica is clearly a case in point. This Boston lady makes 
upon her pleasant face, and mark the frank, engaging cordiality of a manner as free 
from undue assumption as from chilling restraint. Her qualities as an artist are mainly 
those most readily seen and easily appreciated. Great singers, like all highly gifted 
ministers of art, no matter what its kind, have their moments of inspiration, when 
we are conscious of subtle power emanating from the depths of their nature.^ Madame 
Nordica does not astonish and move us by displays of this sort. Her singing vanes 
as little as her smiling face, and is no less agreeable, thanks to the pure timbre of her 
voice and the refinement of her execution. Madame Nordica is, in short, what 
concert-goers of her own sex call a “nice” singer. She brings to every platform 
her own welcome, the public look at her as much as they listen to her, and, on 
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retiring, she leaves behind an agreeable consciousness that two senses out of the five 
have had a pleasant time. 

The artist now known as Mrs. Henschel—Miss Lillian Bailey in her pre-matri- 

monial days — is another importation from 
America, but in her case the word typical can 
hardly, perhaps, be used. She is more essen¬ 
tially an artist than the average ‘‘ American 
girl ” who takes to music, and appears more 
satisfied to be judged by her art alone. There 
is nothing adventitious about Mrs. Henschel. 
That she has a charming appearance is no fault 
of hers, and none can accuse her of a dispo¬ 
sition to play it off upon the public. The little 
feminine artifices so often resorted to by ladies 
in her position she seems to disdain. In point 
of fact, Mrs. Henschel conveys the idea of a 
singer by whom personality is kept in the 
background that music might be all in all. 
Her entrance on the platform suggests this in 
its perfect freedom from fussiness, self-asser¬ 
tion, and apparent expectancy of a note of 
admiration. Self-contained, modest, quiet, she 
is there as the servant of an art which can 
gain nothing by the attention its interpreters 
draw to themselves through other than purely 
artistic means. Mrs. Henschel’s singing is 
quite in accord with the impression conveyed by 
her manner. She makes vocal music of the 
purest type. Abstract music it may not be 
called, in the sense that a melody played upon an organ is abstract, because, if there 
be one quality more noticeable than another, it is the human feeling which speaks 
through every tone and phrase. The artist 
reproduces the idea of the composer with 
studied fidelity, but it reaches us quivering, so 
to speak, with her own sensibility and coloured 
by her own natural impulse. At the same 
time the machinery through which this result 
is produced challenges no attention. There 
are no exaggerated mannerisms — there is 
nothing which suggests the obtrusion of the 
singer’s self upon the notice of an audience. 

In justice it should be said that this is not 
very uncommon among English vocalists, who 
fully share the national dislike of personal 
demonstrativeness. It often happens, how¬ 
ever, that with quietude of manner goes cold¬ 
ness of expression, and the peculiarity in Mrs. 

Henschel’s case is its combination with ex¬ 
pression sufficiently warm and full for whatever 
music may be in hand. The limits of this 
artist’s physical powers have naturally proved 
an obstacle to distinction in works which, like 
many oratorios, make heavy demands upon a 
singer’s energy and strength. Mrs. Henschel 
is heard at her best in the interpretation of 
songs such as those in the programmes of the 
delightful recitals given by her jointly with 

her husband. Here nothing is out of proportion. Artist and subject are in entire 
accord, and the result is about as perfect in its way as exacting taste can desire ; the 
pure voice, exquisite refinement of style, and no less admirable finish of execution 
being, as regards purposes of expression, what the fine Toledo blade is in the hands of 
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an accomplished swordsman. It may be doubted whether we have ever known, in the 
domain of the classical lyric, a more acceptable singer than Mrs. Henschel. 

Few singers of the day have done more useful work than Miss Anna Williams 
during the eighteen years over which her public career has extended. It is a remark¬ 
able tribute to the force of genuine merit and to public perception thereof, that, when¬ 
ever arduous and responsible work has to be done, this lady is generally engaged to do 
it. She is invaluable at musical festivals, where she bears a full share of the “heat 
and burden of the day,” and stands prepared not only to sing her own music, but that 
of any soprano who may happen to make default. A striking instance of this readi¬ 
ness appeared at the Birmingham Festival of 1891. Madame Albani had been en¬ 
gaged to “ create ” the chief soprano part in 
several of the new works, but, at almost the 
last moment, was laid aside by illness. Hap¬ 
pily, Miss Anna Williams, in her capacity as 
second principal, was at hand, and to her good 
nature the committee appealed for help in the 
emergency. The artist had not then studied 
the music allotted to her sick colleague, but, 

•confident in often-tried powers, she undertook 
the task and discharged it with perfect success. 

A souvenir of that brilliant effort is the dia¬ 
mond star presented to her at the close of the 
Festival by the grateful committee, and now 
often proudly worn, as it should be, in the 
concert-room. The secret of Miss Williams’s 
resourcefulness and value must, of course, be 
looked for in her musicianship—the quality 
which has enabled her to win and keep a high 
place, despite the fact that she is not a showy 
singer, and that her voice neither lends itself to 
purposes of mere display, nor very readily to 
the expression of changeful emotions. But 
these drawbacks, such as they are, have no 
importance in comparison with the great ad¬ 
vantage of being always ready and sure, 
always acceptable to audiences who admire 
“ pluck” and are grateful for services gallantly rendered. Miss Williams is a boon 
to composers and conductors of nervous temperament. They can recall many a 
moment of agony due to artists who plunge into dangerous ways trusting for safety 
more to luck than knowledge. But their experience of Miss Anna Williams does not 
involve recollection of a single apprehensive tremor. The artist is a musician and a 
conscientious one to boot. She never comes before the public unprepared, and never 
■quits the platform without leaving behind her a consciousness of good work well done. 
It may be added that Miss Williams, unlike the vast majority of our English singers, 
is a Londoner born and bred. When some Fuller of the future comes to write of 
metropolitan worthies he should distinctly give her a place. 

It is worth remembering in any notice of Miss Marguerite (Margaret) Macintyre 
that she belongs to a race which has sent remarkably few recruits to the ranks of emi¬ 
nent vocalists. Nobody need be surprised that the Anglo-Saxon element in Scottish 
nationality remains comparatively sterile, but the Gaelic people should be rich in song 
and in the imaginativeness that finds expression through creative art. Yet the reputa¬ 
tion of Scotland in the higher walks of music has still to be made. Nay, that is 
hardly the way to put it. We should have said that Scotland’s reputation is beginning 
to be made now that Mackenzie and McCunn are doing conspicuous work as com¬ 
posers, and a daughter of the McIntyres holds a place of honour in our lyric theatres 
and concert-rooms. Miss Macintyre’s artistic career began too recently, and has been 
too conspicuous, to make needful any retrospect here. But the reader may be re¬ 
minded that she became a public vocalist under specially favourable circumstances. 
As a lady by birth and station. Miss Macintyre had the benefit of social influence, to 
say nothing of personal advantages such as favourably move an audience. Better 
than all, perhaps, was the possession of a glorious voice, young, fresh, full, sym- 
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pathetic, and capable of any effect within the compass of the vocal art. Whether or 
no the fair artist’s career will bear out the promise of its beginning remains for proof, 
but unquestionably she has gained of late in impulse and in power of emotional ex¬ 
pression. This development was strikingly 
shown in her singing as the heroine of Sulli¬ 
van’s Iva 7 iJioe^ but then, as at other times, 
suggested the possibility of danger. The 
sincerity with which Miss Macintyre does her 
work, the intensity of her utterance and the 
unsparing use made of her grand high notes, 
must be admired at the moment ; but a doubt 
follows on the point of prudence, since the 
vocal organs are not a mechanism of wood or 
brass which, when worn out, can be renewed. 
It is natural, however, for an artist in the 
strength of youth and the flush of success to 
be somewhat reckless of means, and it may 
be hoped that the gifted Scotswoman will 
soon pass through this phase to one in which 
her fine qualifications, if regulated in their use 
by good judgment and supported by a resolve 
that study shall give them fair play, will secure 
all the honours within the scope of justifiable 
ambition. 

Miss Hilda Wilson was born in Monmouth, 
but spent most of her early years in the city of 
Gloucester, to which place her parents removed 
MISS MARGARET MACINTYRE. wlieii slic was quite youiig. There is no reason 

to believe that this lady has inherited the musi¬ 
cal gifts which more especially distinguish her, yet not only is she well endowed in that 
respect, but several other members of the family also. Two brothers and a sister have 
adopted the profession of music, so that, like 
the Hanns and the Carroduses, the Wilson 
household could, at need, sustain a concert 
without help from beyond their own circle. 

Miss Wilson, who will undoubtedly succeed 
Madame Patey as first English contralto, is a 
striking instance of the way in which ability 
sometimes comes to the front despite un¬ 
favourable circumstances. She spent her girl¬ 
hood in the enjoyment of very few advantages, 
either social or artistic ; but the gifts that were 
hers shone through the darkness and attracted 
the notice which is all that in such cases should 
be needful as a preliminary to their due culti¬ 
vation. When, at length, the road to pro¬ 
fessional life lay open, the young contralto had 
to make her way mainly by sheer force of 
talent. Gloucester, it is true, has always 
been ready with a helping hand, and Miss 
Wilson owes much to her appearances at the 
triennial festivals in that city. But elsewhere 
the odds stood against her. She came on the 
scene when Madame Patey was in the zenith 
of her power, and Madame Trebelli was still 
a formidable rival, to say nothing of artists 
who, though less important, were secure in a 
position gained. Miss Wilson, nevertheless, made steady progress into public favour— 
not rapid or brilliant progress, since a concert contralto can hardly expect to take the 
world by storm, that triumph being reserved for sopranos and tenors, and for very few of 
them. But a pure and expressive voice; a style which suits English ideas of what 
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concert singing should be, and a measure of artistic intelligence and feeling such as is 
equal to any task—these are qualifications that operate surely and certainly towards 
distinction. So in Miss Wilson’s case. The young contralto, making no fuss, but 
modestly achieving whatever task was confided to her, worked her way throuo-h the 
ranks of her rivals, and now enjoys universal esteem and confidence as a capable and 
trustworthy artist. Like Miss Anna Williams, and for much the same reason, she is 
greatly in demand at musical festivals, where, in the interpretation of new works, her 
technical attainments and general trustworthiness are very valuable qualities. 

Madame Janet Monach Patey, although she makes fewer appearances now than 
before her recent visit to Australia, remains at 
musical gifts were recognized at an early 
period, and, when quite young, she sang 
publicly at various concerts. This was in an 
amateur capacity, and as an amateur she some¬ 
times took more or less conspicuous parts at 
the concerts given by Mr. Henry Leslie’s 
Choir, of which body she was a member. 

Many a concert-goer of near upon thirty years 
ago remembers the Miss Janet Whytock whose 
remarkable contralto voice was in itself a 
reason why she should embark upon a pro¬ 
fessional career. To that course everything 
pointed and all circumstances surely tended. 

The change was made about 1865, when Miss 
Whytock went on a provincial tour with a 
party led by Madame Lemmens-Sherrington. 

In 1866, Miss Whytock married Mr. J. G. 

Pate}^, a vocalist and musician of no mean 
attainments, under whose intelligent guidance 
she rapidly won the rank and honours due to 
a well-qualified singer. Madame Patey was 
fortunate in coming upon the scene just as 
Madame Sainton-Dolby was preparing to leave 
it. That queen of English contraltos had 
reigned in absolute and undisputed supremacy 
for nearly twenty years before her destined 
successor appeared, but towards the end of the ‘^sixties” it became apparent 
that her powers were failing, and in 1870 she retired from public work. Madame 
Patey stepped, without challenge, into the vacant place, which, indeed, was 
hers by right of gifts and acquirements almost commensurate with those of 
her distinguished predecessor. From that time to the present there has been 
no change of leadership in one branch of English vocal art, though many 
aspirants are striving to qualify for the succession which, before very long, 
will probably fall to one of them. Madame Patey’s qualifications for her high 
place are so obvious that it is scarcely needful to define them for the benefit of even 
the least observant. Everybody has come under the influence of her noble voice, so 
full, rich, and musical—a genuine contralto capable of a wide range of expression, 
from “O rest in the Lord” to the passionate utterances of a Jezebel. Her style is 
eminently English in its breadth and dignity—qualities fostered by the school of oratorio 
through which English singers must pass, and also in the absence from it of all that 
is meretricious. Artists like Madame Patey have no need to put on vocal tinsel for 
the sake of its glitter. They shine by their own light, which all can see. Our leading 
contralto’s services to her art, especially in connection with the first performance of 
new works, have been conspicuously great. She now appears less often at festivals 
than was once the case, but for many years no such occasion could be considered com¬ 
plete without her, and in almost every novelty she had a part—often written with 
special reference to her voice and style. At the bottom of all this lay trust in her 
conscientiousness and reliance upon her ability. It may be said that she never dis¬ 
appointed either. Whatever she found to do was done with all her might, satisfying 
composer, conductor, and audience alike. Madame Patey has appealed to the musical 
judgment of other than her own people She has been heard in America and in France, 
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while not long ago she made a successful visit to our Australasian colonies. The result 
has been to confirm the opinion of her compatriots at home—an opinion which long ago 
placed this artist among those who will be remembered after they have ceased to sing. 

Mr. Edward Lloyd," now the leading English tenor—leading by a very long way, 
be it said—is a Londoner born, and the inetropolis should be proud of him. In his 
early youth he passed through the best school of music that England possesses, hav¬ 
ing been placed while a mere child in the choir of Westminster Abbey, and subsequently 
continuing his services to the Church at Trinity College, Cambridge, and the Chapel 

‘ : larger service of music all the country over. 
The influence of this daily contact with 
noble forms of art through many years, to 
say nothing of that exercised by a mother 
who was herself an accomplished pro¬ 
fessor, must have been immense. One 
result was that, when Mr. Lloyd quitted 
the Church and devoted himself wholly 
to the concert-room, he did so as a 
singer equipped at all points. Nature 
had given him a fine musical organiza¬ 
tion, and a light tenor voice of great 
beauty ; training had made him an ac¬ 
curate sight-reader, familiarized him 
with the best examples of vocal music, 
and made him remarkably quick and 
sure in perceiving not only a composer’s 
meaning but also the way to give full 
effect to its expression. Thus qualified, 
Mr. Lloyd met with few serious ob¬ 
stacles in his way to the front. The 
special timbre of his voice, then in strong 
contrast to that of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
may have been to some extent a ground of 
ELLIOTT AND FRY, PHOTO. objectioii. But it sooii becamo familiar, and 

EDWARD LLOYD. upward course of the exchoirman was 

scarcely affected. Presently Mr. Lloyd found himself the recognized alternative to Mr. 
Reeves on occasions when that gentleman was compelled to disappoint his admirers, 
and, at last, the splendid success made at a Leeds Festival, where the second tenor was 
called upon to do all his leader’s work, raised him to a place in public favour which made 
his future sure. It must be said, while recognizing Mr. Lloyd’s deserts to the fullest ex¬ 
tent, that he has been greatly favoured by accident. Mr. Sims Reeves soon abandoned the 
higher forms of vocarmusic for ballads ; Mr. Vernon Rigby, at one time very popular, 
gradually left the field altogether, for no reason of decay in power ; while Mr. Joseph 
Maas was suddenly snatched away by death at the height of a career which bade fair 
to be long and brilliant. Without entering upon comparisons, it must be clear that 
the removal of these formidable rivals was a great stroke of luck for Mr. Lloyd, who, 
on the death of Maas, stood absolutely alone, able to pick and choose his engagements 
and command his own terms. He has behaved nobly in this trying position. No 
singer ever devoted himself so entirely to the work before him, or more absolutely 
resfsted temptation to take undue advantage of a virtual monopoly. He might have 
been careless and perfunctory, capricious and exacting. He has, in fact, been pre¬ 
cisely the reverse. No man more assiduously prepares himself for public duty, or is 
more ready to obey the rehearsal call, though it may be only to go through a con¬ 
certed piece for the sake of some weak colleague. Certainly, no artist exerts himself 
more fully to do justice to his task and to be worthy of continued public confidence. 
The result is, that Mr. Lloyd enjoys not only the admiration of music-lovers, but their 
esteem also. He is welcomed on the platform as a friend, and if the warmth of 
friendship accentuates the applause bestowed upon him as a singer, no harm is done, 
because it cannot be in excess of his deserts. Mr. Lloyd is understood to have re¬ 
ceived repeated and tempting offers to go upon the lyric stage, but inclination never 
led him that way. He is well content with a supreme place in the concert-room, 
beyond the walls of which he will hardly stray during the remainder of his career. 
Of late, however, he has visited America with great success, and at the present 
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moment is under engagement to make an extensive tour in Canada and the States. 
Music in England can ill spare him. 

Charles Santley, who was born at Liverpool in 1834, and made his London debut\x\ 
1837, has had a long career, which must now, in the ordinary course of nature, be 
drawing towards its close. But upon that fact we need not dwell. The foremost 
baritone of the day is still with us, and, though his physical means have suffered 
changes which no skill can avoid, he is a greater artist than ever, and letains plenty 
of vitality for work. Mr. Santley’s father—who passed away only the other day—was 
a musician of some skill, and heredity may have had to do with the passion and 
capacity for the art which were early shown in the son. But whatever the fact as to 
this, it is certain that a truer musical organ¬ 
ization than Charles Santley’s is seldom en¬ 
countered. He has been from the first all 
ardour and energy, ever striving to cover more 
and yet more ground; ever reaching out towards 
activity in fresh fields. Attainment of rank in 
one department is but the precursor of striving 
for distinction in another. When he had ex¬ 
hausted the baritone roles in Italian opera, he 
longed to enjoy whatever sweets were to be 
found in those for tenor, and many amateurs can 
recall his appearances at the Gaiety Theatre as 
the hero of Fra Diavolo and Zampa. In the 
concert-room Mr. Santley has supplemented 
brilliant achievements as a singer by others, 
not quite so successful, as a reciter to music. 

That he is a composer of songs most people 
know, but he has written, also, many works tor 
Church use. In short, the native energy of 
this artist has carried him hither and thither 
within the bounds of his art, with varying re¬ 
sults, the least striking of which, however, 
supplies evidence of capacity as well as industry 
and ambition. But Mr. Santley is chiefly 
known, and will exclusively be remembered, 

as the greatest baritone of the Victorian age. ^ r t- r 1 

Abo*ut this there can be no doubt at all. Other artists, though none of English 
birth, have shone more brilliantly on the lyric stage. ^ That was because ot 
greater dramatic aptitude, the result of special gifts, or, it may be, larger oppor¬ 
tunities of experience and observation; but the reference here is simply to vocal 
powers, as to which our countryman has no superior, scarcely an equal. ^ It is not 
alone that his voice, in its prime, was one of exceptional quality, rich and ringing, yet 
capable of great tenderness—a perfect instrument in point of fact ; nor was it solely 
that by careful self-culture Mr. Santley became a consummate vocalist. To these 
advantages must be added one even more important—the power of seizing upon a-nd 
conveying the precise sentiment and significance of the music he takes in hand. This 
is most signally exemplified in his matchless and unapproachable rendering—so far, at 
any rate, unapproached—of the part of Elijah in Mendelssohn’s oratorio. By that 
creation (for so it may be called), perfected in the course of many years, the artist will 
chiefly be remembered. Musical biographers and historians of the future will dwell 
upon it as unique, and tell their readers how a man, standing immobile on a platform 
and wearing the conventional attire of the nineteenth centur}^ seemed transformed 
into the old Hebrew prophet himself by the power and truth ot his utterances. The 
whole drama appears to be centred in Mr. Santley’s person when he appears in 
Elijah, all other artists being mere accessories. He it is who supplies the fervour 
and the passion, the despair and the triumph, the tenderness and the vindictiveness. 
In short, the assumption is supreme, and only, perhaps, when it is withdrawn us 

will its full significance and unique character most fully appear. As in Elijah, so, 
nmtatis muta?idis, in other works. Mr. Santley does nothing without investing it with 
the distinction which only a great artist can confer, while he is never careless and never, 
by any fault of his own, does his powers an injustice. ^ Alas, that time will not stand 
still and perpetuate a capacity we are not likely to see rivalled ! 
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COCOA. 

By JOSEPH HATTON. 

Illustrated by W. H. MARGETSON. 

OCOA-LEAF, cocoa-nut, cocoa,” remarks a technical au¬ 
thority, “it requires thought before one can rightly attribute 
the properties and uses of these vegetable products.” Many 
persons think cocoa-nibs are made from a root, others 
associate them with the cocoa-nut palm. I could hardly 
realize the existence of so much ignorance or indifference 
about one of the most familiar of popular beverages and 
confections until I opened an established dictionary and found 
an engraving of the cocoa-nut palm illustrating the word 
“cocoa.” The great Encyclopedias do not however leave 
one 111 doubt. Cocoa is the product of the seeds of the Theobroma (Food of the 
Gods) cacao. The tree flourishes in Mexico, Brazil, the West India Islands, 
Columbia, Equador. The finest qualities are grown in the island of Trinidad, 
and in Venezuela. Caracas has given its name to a popular brand. Of late 
years, Ceylon has also produced a bean of high character. A drawing made 
^sunny island supplies us with our initial illustration. 

1 he Iheob^oiJia cacao^ better known as the cocoa tree, rises with a bare stem to the 
height or six or seven feet, and then dividing into many branches climbs upwards 
some ten or fifteen feet higher. The branches spread out not unlike an oak, but 
with a dark green leal something of the shape and character of a plum tree. The 
fruit IS a large pod that hangs pendulous from the tree by a tough timber stalk. Its 
surface is grained and hard. At first the pods are green, but as they ripen they become 
yellow, the side next the sun red. The tree attains its full vigour in seven or eight 
years, and yields two principal crops in the year. There is not what may be called a 
harvest time, not in the sense of our cutting of corn or the vintage in France, The 
pods do not ripen all at the same time. One or two from a tree are cut as they 
appear to the eye of the expert as ready for stripping. These are gathered together 
in heaps, and by and by the plantation hands, men and women, burst open the pods, 
strip away the rind and extract the nuts, each pod containing a hundred or more 
packed in the closest compass. The nuts are then laid out upon mats to dry, 
after which they are packed for exportation in bags, each of which holds about 
II2 lbs. 

Recently, in company with a friend, I saw vast quantities of the luscious-looking bean 
turned out of its Oriental packing in “the cocoa metropolis ” of the West of England, 
and watched its gradual conversion into that particular “ food of the gods ” which has 
be..ome univ^ersal among men. Bags from Trinidad, Venezuela, Ceylon and other cocoa 
regions were being swung through the air into the storage and grinding room of Fry’s 
factories at Bristol. Pausing in one of the galleries that unite the different factories 
to watch the busy scene below us, we find ourselves on a level with the vane of St. 
Bartholomew s Church steeple. The sacred edifice is literally embedded in the secular 
buildings that have grown up all around it. The children pouring out of the church- 
schools might be part of the working-folk of the factory going to dinner. They all 
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look free and happy and well nurtured, the working children as well as the scholars 
with their books and slates. St. Bartholomew’s is one of those out-ot-the-way churches 
which you often find in old cities lost in the noisy thoroughfares ot 

their congregations dispersed among other houses of prayer A new site will evidently 
have to be found for St. Bartholomew’s. From the first it would seem as it tc^de and 
commerce had been struggling at Bristol for supremacy with ecclesiasticism. In the 
fifteenth century it was “a city of towers,” eighty monasteries and churches ciownin,, 
its embrasured walls. Prior to the edicts of Henry VIII., it was indeed more or less 
an ecclesiastical city, crowded with devotional guilds, hospitals, hermitages^ churches, 
chantries, the population picturesque with the typical costumes of hranciscan, 
Benedictine, Carmelite and Dominican monks, priests, and friars, the air (says one 
historian), “ thick with clouds of incense.” If the possible conversion of the site of 


IN A CEYLON PLANTATION. 


St. Bartholomew’s into business purposes should strike a note of regret in some minds 
we would hasten to offer the compensating fact of the annexation of the county gaol for 
the firm’s stables and timber stores. Indeed the exigencies of cocoa manufacture 
seems to have compelled a general making free with the western city. Fry’s brass- 
plate meets the eye in the various business quarters of the city, setting up fresh land¬ 
marks for old ones, and filling the air with a perfume at some points hardly less 
noticeable than was the incense of Bristol’s olden days. 

We had paused at the open door of the roasting room, not only to witness the 
unloading of tropical cargoes but to take a glance over the red-tiled roofs and gabled 
houses of Bristol away to St. Paul’s in Portland Square, busy streets right and left and 
at all points, suggestions of the historic character of the famous old city and its mer¬ 
chant venturers, its battles for king and parliament, its royal and civil banquetmgs, 
its reform riots, its literary coteries, and its varied enterprises maritime and otherwise. 
A fine old city Bristol, full of ancient landmarks, rich in architectural treasures, a vein 
of romance and poetry running right through its history from the days when Cabot 
sailed out of its picturesque port to discover new worlds to the present time when ships 
from every sea float upon .her lazy tides and moor themselves in the very heart of the 
city as they do to this day in Amsterdam and Yarmouth. But our courteous guide awaits 
us and we must postpone for the time being such wayside reflections as do not corne 
within the immediate tocus of our work. The bags already mentioned are upon this 
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floor, emptied into several roasters, cylindrical pans slowly revolving- over open 
coke hi^s. The bean is stirred now and then by experienced attendants" who can tell 
vapour that arises from them when the operation is complete. 
I his hrst process is the most important of the series of treatments which the cocoa 
bean ui^ergoes before it is ready for the breakfast or dessert table. A bad roast is 
tatal. The bean is destroyed. But a bad roast is a very exceptional incident. From 
the roasters the beans are conveyed to larg-e hoppers connected with the floors beneath 
y shoots that convey the roasted bean to the winnowing- room. Here a machine 
cracks the nut, removing its hard outer skin or shell, and both are together hauled to 

a point over the winnower 
where the blowers separ¬ 
ate the husk from the nut, 
and the latter now being* 
thoroughly cleaned from 
all deb 7 'is of the shell be¬ 
comes what we know as 
cocoa-nibs, which are now 
ready for grinding. 

As there are four main 
factories, each more or 
less reproductions of the 
other, the various depart¬ 
ments are known in the 
works by numbers, but 
for the better under¬ 
standing of the reader we 
prefer to give them proper 
names. Thus from the 
grinding room we come to 
the sugar-grinding room, 
which is incidental as it 
were to the next operation 
which belongs both to the 
manufacture of chocolate 
and the ordinary drinking* 
cocoa. We might now 
be in one of the floors of 
a flour-mill, so white is 
the atmosphere, so ghost¬ 
like the workpeople. Tons 
of loaf-sugar are here 


ground and sifted until it 


is as fine as the finest 
flour, and as soft and silky 
to the touch. As the salt- 
sea waves leave their 
flavour upon the lips, so 
does the flying dust of the 
sugar-room leave behind 
. o flavour ; and one also leaves the room as to beard 
a^ tri e grader than one entered it. This little world of “sweetness and white” 
gives upon^ the pan or pug-mill room, where the cocoa-nibs, in great revolving- 
pans, are mixed with the fine-dressed sugar and pounded between granite rollers into 
paste. A o water is used, but the material is kept warm. There is a large percentage 
ot oil in cocoa-nibs, and encouraged by a gentle heat it is brought forth, and thus the 
nut or ean becomes liquefied. Sugar is added until the cocoa is of the consistenc\- 
ot dough. The beds of the revolving pans are of granite like the rollers. Iron 
^ chemical condition inimical to the delicate flavour of the product, 
en the nibs find their way into these heated mills they are hard and brittle, and 
one might expect to see them ground into powder. Not so ; they become paste as 
we a\ e seen, and in this form are made to perform all kinds of strange evolutions.^ 


A CORNER OF THE ROASTING ROOM. 


its sweet if not cloying 
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GRINDING PURE CHOCOLATE. 


It is whirled hither and thither in the great pans, making graceful curves, now ejected 
in liquid columns like miniature Severn “ bores ” or enormous snakes, rich brown 
tortuous never-ending boa constrictors ; thence it goes into batteries of rollers where 
it is conducted over granite cylinders, 
flattened out and rolled by a series ot 
ingenious machines invented and made in 
Paris, and comes out chocolate, except 
that it has to cool. This hardens the oil 
of the nib, called ‘‘cocoa butter,” and the 
chocolate is then ready to be prepared for 
use. 

Skipping the floor we have just de¬ 
scribed a certain proportion of the ground 
nibs come to the department to which we 
next descend, falling into hoppers that 
make the powder finer and finer. For 
storage purposes there is a curious little 
machine here, originally made for pressing 
patent fuel into blocks. Later the inventor 
applied it to cocoa in this way. The ma¬ 
terial is placed in an automatic metal box, 
the lid is closed, then by pressure the 
bottom is forced upwards until the lid 
opens to let out the compressed brick of 
cocoa which is then stored. Passing this 
little machine we are in one of the most 
picturesque departments of the factory. 

There is no more artistic form than that of a wheel, nothing in continual motion that 
gives a greater idea of power. The avenging Jupiter could think of no punishment 
so persistent as that of the whirling wheel to which Mercury bound the banished Ixion. 
In every manufactory the wheel is familiar enough. It is the motor of the place, the 
guide and controller of miles of straps and bands ; it is beginning and never-ending in 

almost every nook 
and corner ; but we 
have rarely seen it 
in such striking evi¬ 
dence as in one par¬ 
ticular department 
of these great cocoa 
factories. Here on 
this floor of hoppers 
into which the 
ground nibs are de¬ 
posited to make con¬ 
centrated cocoa the 
sense is bewildered, 
the mind fascinated, 
by the incessant 
repetition of wheels. 
They fill the ceilings 
in two or three vast 
circles, that have 
their revolving satel¬ 
lites like moons each 
on its own axis, and 
each governed by 

the master wheels. The curious part of the scene for a novice is literally a ceiling 
of moving wheels as well as a continuation of the same right, left, and centre. Watch 
them for any length of time and you might find yourself presently going round and 
round with them until you whirled yourself out of existence like the gyrating maiden 
in the fairy-tale. To the turn of these many wheels the mills perform their 


A PUG-MILL, OR MIXING PAN. 
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eccentric motion until the chocolate is sufficiently ground. It is then collected 
in batches and placed in canvas bags, which are packed into the receivers of a long 
array of hydraulic presses that also constitute a very interesting scene. At first blush 
you might think you had strayed into the counting house of the firm of Gogs and 
Magog whose letter-copying presses stopped the way ; but these double-handled 
machines are worked by a power greater than that of a thousand Gogs and Magogs 
with an army of Polyphemuses thrown in. The canvas bags subjected to hydraulic 
pressure give forth most of the oil which the cocoa contains. It runs off "into tin 
pans and leaves behind the dry pure cocoa of commerce. The oil is of a dark brown 
colour, but as it coolsdt gradually becomes white and in solid blocks. Later we come 
upon it turned out of the tins “ cocoa butter ” in great solid pats. On this and other 
floors there are large artificial cooling rooms, for which there is on the ground floor 
extensive frost generating machinery on the brine and ammonia system. The shafts 
go up through the various factories, as do also the lifts or elevators. Even in summer 

days the artificial snow 
has to be collected and 
removed from the freezing* 
closets. 

Passing through the 
rooms devoted to the 
mixing of miscellaneous 
chocolates we now leave 
what may be called the 
manufacturing depart¬ 
ments. We have not 
thought it necessary to 
mention the separate 
treatment of different 
varieties of bean, Trini¬ 
dad, Caracas, Ceylon, and 
others. The process does 
not vary. In quitting the 
grinding, winnowing, 
milling, pressing and 
other operations we leave 
behind us the men’s work. 
Not that the master hands 
do not appear in the 
lighter sections of the factories, but girls and women predominate in the later 
departments which belong to the production of chocolate creams and fancy 
confections. On our way to the ground floors we come upon one of the rooms 
set apart for the filling of cocoa tins and packets. Here crowds of girls are 
weighing and packing the brown powder. They are a healthy, well-dressed 
company of young women, and of a more than ordinary look of intelligence. 
The ground floor of the factory is devoted to many varied purposes. First, 
we come upon the busy scene of sugar boiling, long rows of boilers, long rows of men 
in white French caps and aprons. From the boilers the sugar is emptied upon great 
stone slabs where a little army of more white-capped labourers stir and beat up the 
cream-like compound with white wooden spades. Thus prepared it is transferred to 
the moulds ; and this brings us to another department that repeats the atmosphere of 
the sugar mill. Moulds for iron castings, as you are aware, are made of sand. The 
creamy sugar which we have seen boiled and manipulated for the next process is 
poured into moulds made of starch. We find ourselves in the midst of stacks upon 
stacks of these square moulds, flanked by bench after bench of men and boy moulders. 
Wherever labour is divided by machinery or hand, one operation dependent upon 
another, there is no time for idleness. The machine, human or otherwise, must be 
kept going. Here moulds are filled and emptied with a steady and effective monotony. 
On one side the sugar cream is poured into the moulds from handy funnels ; on the 
other, when solidified the resultant creams are collected for ultimate coating with 
chocolate. Leaving the moulding rooms we seem to drift to and fro into various other 
departments where thousands of trained dainty fingers are giving the finishing touches 
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to fancy forms of creams and plain chocolates that gradually develop into all kinds of 
boxes, from the cheap popular little bo 7 ibo 7 i boxes to the handsome and artistically 
arrayed and decorated cabinet of mixed sweets fit for the notice of a Princess. 

And now once more in the fresh air we make the acquaintance of the engines and 
boilers all on the most perfect scale, even to the oldest mechanical servant of the firm, 
a great old beam engine of the melancholy mad-elephant kind described by Dickens. 
It has been in use over fifty years, and in its present site was erected the first engine 
that Boulton and Watt introduced to Bristol. The old-fashioned but powerful engine 
has been supplemented by many others. It takes eight powerful sets to drive the 
works in these days. They would be a surprise to the writer of a paragraph in the 
Bury and No7'ivich Post, of June 6, 1798, could he once more visit the glimpses of the 
moon. “ Since the great improvement of the steam engine,” he wrote on that par¬ 
ticular date, ‘‘it is astonishing to 
what a variety of manufactures this 
useful machine has been applied ; 
yet it does not a little excite our 
surprise that one is used for the 
trifling object of grinding choco¬ 
late ; it is, however, a fact, or at 
least we are credibly informed, that 
Mr. Fry of Bristol, the maker of 
the famous Churchman’s chocolate, 
has in his new manufactory one of 
these engines (improved by Mr. 

Jones, an ingenious millwright of 
that city) for the sole purpose of 
manufacturing chocolate and cocoa. 

Either the consumption of this little 
article must far exceed our ideas, 
or, which we think much more 
likely, a very large portion of what 
is drunk in this kingdom must be 
made by him.” This is the very 
thought that occurs to us after 
walking for hours over only one 
of the four main factories that rise 
aloft tier upon tier, with their tall 
smokestack, giving employment to 
more than two thousand people. 

Fry’s had been established some 
half a century when the Norwich 
paragraphist quipped about the 
“ little article ” of cocoa, and yet with four factories e 7 i bloc and several outsiders there 
is still room for competition in the supply of the United Kingdom, which in 1891 paid 
duty on 21,601,825 lbs. 

The water supply for the eight sets of engines is obtained from the river Frome 
which runs under the factories a prisoner beneath stone arches, the old story of^ the 
bright and cheery brook arrested on its way through pleasant meadows for various 
industrial purposes, dammed up to turn a mill, then released for a brief freedom to be 
the playmate of village children, to floating tiny boats and murmuring beneath ancient 
bridges, finally, to be caught and imprisoned under city roads and cv)mpelled to feed 
the boilers of hot and steaming-engine houses. If the Frome were sentient, the strong 
child of the Avon might be content to know that it was helping to produce the 
pretty boxes of chocolate creams that come to happy children at Christmas time, not 
to mention those canisters of cocoa extract that give wholesome drink to thousands of 
busy people. “We shall want a larger supply than the Frome can give us,’ remarks 
our guide, “ when the new factory is finished,” and he draws our attention cu passa?it 
to a block of buildings in course of erection. Here we have an opportunity of noting 
the principle upon which all the factories are constructed. Each floor is supported by 
iron pillars, with girders and cross girders, the spaces between the girders being filled 
with slate pavements ; where stone is used it is Cornish granite. The completion of 
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STIRRING THE SUGAR-CREAM, the pcrsoiis eiig'ag'ed 

belonged to a special 

community outside and apart from the busy city to which it has given the name of 
“ the cocoa metropolis.” 

We have already seen how the growth of great industries has compelled manu¬ 
facturers to extend their businesses in directions never contemplated at the outset. 
Fry’s is a remarkable instance. Besides chocolate makers, they are engineers, 
boxmakers, carpenters, tinworkers, and are concerned in various other occu¬ 
pations. Beyond the factories we have described, we found ourselves driving in 
cabs and tramping through the ancient ways, visiting other concerns that belong to 
them and are an integral part of their main business. Our first visit was to Wapping, 
where they have a steam saw-mill with all kinds of implements, circular, whip and 
other saws, planers, nailers, and what not on the newest principles. The nailing- 
machines are ingenious contrivances ; they work automatically, are fed with nails and 
supplied with boxes in sections which, passed from hand to hand, from machine to 
machine, are completed with remarkable rapidity. There is a new saw here circular 
and pliable, which cuts two planks at one operation and does not need to be fed ; 
one man gives it occasional attention. Fenced off in the mill are several printing 


the new factory will increase the number of hands employed to between two and three 
thousand men, women, and girls. It is a surprising story, the multifarious operations 
that belong to the production of a cup of cocoa or a chocolate cream. 

Incidentally we ought to mention that traversing one of these factories and 
parts of the other four, making excursions over bridges from street to street, we have 
noted with pleasure evidences of the care both physical and moral which the firm 
takes of its work-people, more particularly of the younger members of their staff. 
More than once we have passed through meal-rooms and school-rooms. The firm 
provides the means of cooking in the factories, and the great majority of the young 
people only leave the works to buy their daily food or to supplement their tea and 


dinner baskets with 


some trifles from the 


adjacent markets, 


In one of the main 
factories we came 
upon a large and 
handsomie lecture 
room which is also 
once a week used 
as a night school, 
once for boys and 
once for girls, the firm 
providing them with 
teachers. Every 

morning at a quarter 
to nine, one of the 
seniors of the firm 
attends in the lecture 
room and reads a 
chapter in the Bible ; 
and a hymn is also 
read. The hall is oc¬ 
casionally lent to them 
for meetings of their 
own, and employers 
and employed are evi¬ 
dently on the best and 
most friendly terms 
with each other. There 
are also sick clubs 
and other organiza¬ 
tions of great useful¬ 
ness connected with 
the factories, and in¬ 
deed the whole con¬ 
cern is conducted as if 
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machines for labelling the box lids. How many separate packets these boxes are 
made to hold it would be difficult to say, but the firm in its Wapping carpentry turn 
out some thousand dozens of them every week. After inspecting the mechanical work 
of the mill, we entered the store-rooms to find what almost seemed to be acres ot 
boxes ready for use. 

From Wapping we drove to the county gaol. It is many years since the present 
writer visited this once formidable house of detention, the occasion being the arrest of 
Sir William Don, while that ‘‘tall monumental warning” of reckless expenditure (as 
he called himself in one of his local speeches) was fulfilling an engagement at the 
Bristol Theatre in King Street. Those were the days before the abolition of arrest for 
debt, when the bailiff though 


shorn of much of his power 
was still a formidable officer. 

Sir William was a good deal 
put out when he was not 
allowed to finish the play in 
which he was acting ; but 
great sympathy was shown 
for him, and he found ex¬ 
ceptional accommodation at 
the castle, where the Gover¬ 
nor, Mr. Gardener, gave up 
to him one of his own private 
rooms and made his brief 
incarceration as pleasant to 
him as possible. This in¬ 
cluded a very agreeable 
luncheon the next day, at 
which I was a guest. Sir 
William related to us some 
of his numerous adventures. 

One may be excused after 
all these years for feeling a 
curious sensation at finding 
the little garden, in which 
one had walked and smoked 
after that breakfast with Sir 
William and the Governor, 
now occupied as stables for 
the large working team of 
Messrs. Fry, and part of 
the castle turned into a • • 4- i 

store for their box timber. But there are many other remarkable changes m J^ristoi, 
and it seems as if our guide had a curious facility for impressing th^i"^ upon 
us. He takes us to Quay Street and introduces us to the card box factory of the firm. 
We had already in the stationery department of the main factory seen the cardboards 
cut into shape by various curious little machines and prepared for this outer shop. Here 
the boxes are made and decorated and the tops embellished in gold with the names o 
the firm. The atmosphere of one of the ateliers was full of gold leaf. Stray bits ot it 
here and there looked like golden butterflies, their fanciful motion aided once in a way 
as to realistic effect by a ray of sunshine that came in through an open window. 
Throughout this building there were heard the cheerful voices of girls division 

of labour began with a plain bit of cut cardboard and ended in the perfected box. 

Once more threading the traffic of the city, we come to premises where the firm 
has converted a comparatively new building into a store chiefly used tor the 
Christmas fancy trade; here cases are being filled with chocolate dainties by scores 
busy hands, while one floor is dedicated to the making of “orange flavouring, 
md a very attractive operation it would prove, we fancy, to. most }^oung peop e. 
•Stacks of loaf sugar and baskets full of oranges are being used up. The oranges 


FILLING PACKETS OF COCOA. 


laving been rubbed upon the sugar to extract the flavour ot the rind, they are then 
•eturned to the baskets which are emptied into presses made on the principle ot 
die cider-press. The juice is squeezed out with the impregnated sugar, and the 
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whole place is full of the aroma—orange groves and music from sweet lutes” 
might be added by the imaginative writer. 

From Quay Street we pass on to Nelson Street, and here, like the cuckoo, the 
firm occupies another nest built for other birds. This time it is the old Trade School 
that has been annexed for a tin industry. The shops are fitted with remarkable 
machines that deal with tin as easily as if it were paper, cutting* it, twisting* it, making 
it into canisters round and square with the greatest ease, but not without a certain 
amount of noise and clatter. For instance, there are machines that at one operation 
make the tops and bottoms of canisters, embossing them at the same time with 
everlasting labels. 

There are other minor industries in which the firm is engaged—they make much of 

their own machinery 
with the exception 
of castings, for in¬ 
stance—but it w*ould 
need a week’s stay 
at Bristol and an 
entire magazine to 
follow the ins and 
outs of this cocoa 
and chocolate indus¬ 
try. We have said 
nothing about its 
offices, its counting- 
houses, its carts, its 
shipping arrange¬ 
ments, little about 
its history; nor 
paused to mention 
the political and ju¬ 
dicial honours that 
belong to the family : 
these things are part 
of the history of 
Bristol ; but luxu- 
. , , riously ensconced in 

a Great Western railway carriage, with a rack full of literal*}" souvenirs of the western 
country, and one of those bright boxes of sweets made from the beans which the dusky 
maidens are collecting in our first picture, it would have been impossible not to think 
of a few parting words about the literature of this food for the gods ” that takes so 
many people to prepare and provides so many with pleasant refreshment. 

White’s in St. James’s Street is the direct successor of White’s Chocolate House, 
which is represented with St. James’s Palace in the fourth plate of Hogarth’s 
Progress. Chocolate was the excuse, g-aming the object of White’s. Yet the beverage 
was much drunk and very fashionable in the days of The Tatler and Spectator. The 
Cocoa Tiee was also in St. James’s Street. It was a Tory house. De Foe mentions 
It to remark that “a Whig would no more go to the Cocoa Tree than a Tory would 
be seen at the Coffee House of St. James’s.” Eventually the Cocoa Tree, like many 
ot the taverns and coffee houses of the time, developed into a club. As an instance 
of the familiar terms which many of the men of fashion permitted between themselves 
and the menials of these famous rendezvous, it is related that a favourite waiter named 
Samuel Spring, having occasion to write to George IV. when he was Prince of Wales, 
commenced his letter in these words : “ Sam, the waiter at the Cocoa Tree, presents 
his compliments to the Prince of Wales, &c.” Next day the Prince saw Sam, and 
after a quiet rebuke as to the freedom of the style of his note, remarked; “This 
rnay be all very well between you and me, Sam, but vou will find it will not do with 
the Nortolks and the Arundels.” 

These passing thoughts with a tew mental memoranda as to the literature c 
Whites, and the Chocolate House, have scarcely been supplemented by a glance at th' 
evening papers when we run smoothly into Frith’s Railway Station, having made thi 
journey ot a hundred and eighteen miles in the time that it would have taken the wit; 
ot St. James’s to get from the Cocoa Tree to Richmond. 


PACKING FANCY CHOCOI.ATKS. 




















A MIDDY HERO. 


Bv ARTHUR LEE KNIGHT. 


With Illustrations by C. J. STANILAND, R.I. 



;M. CORVETTE Snarling-Snapper was lying serenely at anchor in the 
placid waters of the Zanzibar roadstead. It was the witching hour 
of sunset, and the gorgeous tints of the Western sky were bathmg 
the far-stretching sea, the low palm-clad island, and the extensive 
and picturesque town of Zanzibar, in a flood of golden and ruby 
light. From the Sultan’s lofty palace, guarded by its sea-forts, the 
blood-red flag had been hauled down to signify that the brief 

... tropical twilight was about to usher in the gloomy shades of night; 

and for the same reason, the fluttering white ensign, which had but lately flowm from 
the flagstaff of the Snarling-Snapper, had been stowed aw'ay by the signalman of the 
watch in its own proper locker. Everything was suggestive of repose and of a 
cessation from toil ; but the British seaman never knows for certain that he may count 
upon a peaceful night. At any moment, either by day or night, the drum may 
suddenly beat to quarters, the fire-bell may ring out its startling summons, or the 
boatsw^ain pipe the boats’ crews away to man and arm boats. 

On the tawny strand, just below the Mission House, and opposite the spot where 
the British man-of-war lay idly upon the waters, stood a young midshipman, 
apparently waiting for a boat to take him off to his floating home. He was gazing 
admiringly at the resplendent but fast fading sunset sky, and at the dim purple stretch 
of coast in the distance, which showed where the great dark continent jutted out into 


the surf-crested rollers of the vast Indian Ocean. ■ • , • 

A bright, frank, daring-looking boy of sixteen was Jack Trelawny, with fair hair 
and darlc’gray eyes. Tall and slim, his well-knit frame yet gave promise of consider¬ 
able strength and activity. _ ^ ^ 

“ No chance of a ship’s boat, I think,” he ejaculated, after letting his eyes rest tor 
some moments upon the Snarling-Snapper. “ I’ll just take a shore-boat, or I shall be 
late for the gun-room supper.” 

As he turned to hail some of the native boatmen who were loafing about at no 
great distance, his eye fell upon a smartly-attired Arab who was approaching him at a 
swift pace from the direction of the town. ^ 

“Hullo ! there’s the interpreter,” observed the middy. “ I wonder what he s in 

such a hurry about ! ” , , . , 

Ill a few moments Ahmed, the Arao interpreter of the corvette, had g’ained young* 
Trelawny’s side, his dark olive face flushed from his exertions, and his sombre, 
oriental eyes alight with a subdued excitement. 

“ You got boat, sar ? I must go off to de ship at once wid’ mosh important news 

for de captain,” he panted out. , ,i .u 

“ You can come off in my shore-boat, Ahmed ; here she is ! Jump in, and tell the 
boatmen to give way like one o’clock,” was the middy’s prompt response. 

In another moment the canoe was darting over the phosphorescent waters at a 
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rapid pace, the swarthy rowers looking as black as jet against the dving gleams of the 
radiant West. ' 

‘ ‘ What’s the news, Ahmed ? ” demanded the middy as soon as he had seen that 
the boat was heading in the right direction. 

!! What you tink ob dat, eh ? ” 

Ihink of It ? I think it’s splendid 1 ” answered young Trelawny with flashing 
eyes ; how did you hear of it, you old sinner ? ” ' ^ 

“ Ha, ha!” laughed the interpreter, jerking a thumb with an expressive gesture 
over his shoulder in the direction of the town, “dat my secret, Massa Trelawny : but 
1 got plenty friend in de bazaar ober der, and dey talk, talk, talk, like so many parrot. 



“a smartly-attired ARAB.” 


specially when dey hab a drop or two ob arrack down der treat. Oh, yes, dev talk 
and tink no one hear dem, de foolis’ people dat dey is 1 ” 

o. weigh anchor at once and go in chase of them, 1 suppose,” observed 

the middy thoughtfully ; “ this will be news for the other fellows in the gun-room ” 

At this moment the boat dashed alongside under the corvette’s frowning guns and 
young Trelawny hastily scrambled up the side, closely followed by the radiant 4 hmed 
who was burning to disclose his weighty secret to Captain Johnstone 

Two hours later the corvette had quitted her anchorage, and was rapidly steaming 
out to sea. It had been deemed wiser not to weigh anchor till after nightfall, so that 
no alarm should be given to any possible friends of the expected slavers, whose sus¬ 
picions would to a certainty have been aroused had they seen the corvette thus suddenly 
leave the roadstead. ^ 

With what an eager step did Jack Trelawny pace the quarter-deck during the first 
watch that night—which it happened to be his duty to keep. Although the Snar/m^- 
:^ 7 iapper had been for some time employed in suppressing the detestable slave-traffic 
upon the east coast of Africa, she had been_ singularly unfortunate during this par¬ 
ticular cruise, and had not succeeded in effecting a single capture—much to "the disgust 
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of both officers and ship’s company. Loving- all daring adventure with the eagerness 
and thoughtlessness of boyhood, the middy was only too ready to embark in any 
enterprise that was set on foot, and he had already learned with much satisfaction 
from his coxswain that the first cutter—his particular joy and pride—was to take part 
in the projected attack upon the two slavers. 

Half-hour after half-hour the ship’s bell rang out its sullen strokes. A keen look¬ 
out was kept by the bluejackets on the forecastle, but no lights were burned for fear 
of giving an alarm to the slavers, the crews of which were certain to be very much on 
the alert now that they had reached the ordinary cruising grounds of the men-of-war. 
The night was very dark during the early hours, for the moon was on the wane and 
would not rise till midnight. The sky, however, was clear, and the magnificent stars 
scintillated and flashed out of the blue-black vault of heaven in diamond clusters of 
ever-varying radiance. 

At six bells—eleven o’clock—the serrated heights of the African coast loomed huge 
and indistinct into view, and ‘‘Land ho!” resounded along the upper deck ot the 
Sna7'ling-S?iapper, Leadsmen were in the chains, chaunting the soundings in loud but 
musical tones, and it now became evident that the water was shoaling. 

“ Mr. Trelawny ! ” sung out the officer of the watch from the bridge, “ run forward 
and see that the bower-anchors are ready for letting go.” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

At this moment the captain came on deck, went into the chart-house with the 
lieutenant on duty, and then emerging, gazed long and anxiously at the looming coast¬ 
line through a powerful pair of night glasses. 

“ Reduce to half-speed, Eliot,” he said to the lieutenant laconically. 

The order was quickly telegraphed to the engine-room, and the corvette’s way 
visibly slackened. 

All was now excitement on board. Not an officer or seaman had attempted to 
court even the proverbial forty winks, for they knew not what the hours ot the event¬ 
ful night would bring forth. A general fear was expressed that the slave-dhows might 
slip by in the darkness before the moon rose, but Ahmed’s information enabled him 
to keep a light heart, for he knew that the steady S.W. monsoon breeze would sweep 
up the expected vessels right into the open jaws of the Sjuirling-S?iapper's boats at 
about 2 A.M. 

Nor was the astute Arab far out in his calculations, as we shall presently see. 

Soon after the corvette had anchored in fifteen fathoms to leeward of a lofty pro¬ 
jecting cape, an orange-coloured distorted moon slowly raised her horns above the 
eastern horizon-line, and gradually silvered her disc and increased her illuminating 
powers as she sheared her way upwards through the lower stratas of the atmosphere, 
and shed a mild radiance over sea and land. 

How many anxious eyes were scanning the ocean at this moment watching for the 
first ghostly gleam of the dhow’s tall picturesque lateen sails, which the moon’s rays 
would be sure to divulge upon such a clear night as this. 

Presently four ship’s boats might have been seen heading out to sea. They had 
been despatched from the corvette to patrol the coast-line, and with orders to intercept, 
board, and capture the two slave-dhows, should the latter appear upon the scene. 

The first-cutter formed part of this little flotilla, and in the stern-sheets of the boat 
sat our youthful hero Jack Trelawny, armed with sword and revolver. His crew, com¬ 
posed often stalwart seamen, had cutlasses buckled on round their waists, and pistols 
stuck into their belts. They were pulling with long steady strokes, and as the blades 
of their oars dipped into the water, it was as if they were being plunged into liquid 
fire—so bright was the phosphorescent light. 

Young Trelawny’s face was a picture, as he kept earnestly gazing in a southerly 
direction through a pair of night glasses. The flush of excitement was on his brow 
and cheek, and the soft lingering light of the moon lent an almost ethereal and radiant 
beauty to his handsome boyish features, and slim, graceful form. 

“Will they ever heave into sight 1 ” he exclaimed impatiently to his coxswain, who 
was perched up in the stern, holding fhe tiller. “ Can the interpreter have made a 
mistake, do you think, Fidder? ” 

“Not he, sir ; he’s the cutest fellow I ever came across in the way of a native. 
You may stake a week’s grog that he ain’t far out in any job of this sort, for he’s got 
the cunning of a born sarpent.” 
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‘‘I’m glad to hear it,” said our middy, “ for if there’s one thing I’ve been longing 
for more than another since we arrived upon this station, it is to meet and punish some 
of these rascally slaver people.” 

“They’re a bad lot, sir, surely,'' replied the coxswain, changing his quid, “and I 
reckon we’re the boys to give it ’em hot if so be as we runs athwart’ em.” 

“ Ay, that we are ! ” chimed in one of the crew in low hoarse tones ; “ let ’em try a 
rough-and-tumble with the saucy Snai'lmg-Sfiapper boys, that’s all ! ” 

“These Arab slave-dealers are a lot of cruel and utterly heartless wretches,” said 
Jack Trelawny indignantly, “ and they all deserve to be strung up to the yard-arm, in¬ 
stead of being put ashore to do and go where they like. No doubt they soon get 



‘‘IT REALLY WAS THE SLAVERS/’ 

togeth-er another human cargo, and ship the poor kidnapped wretches off to Muscat or 
the Persian Gulf.” 

The middy’s eyes flashed as he spoke, for he was one of those noble-hearted boys— 
rare enough, alas !—who felt it as his mission in life to use every endeavour to stamp 
out oppression and tyranny wherever met with. 

Oppression and tyranny are not vices common to the predatory Arab alone, and 
even members of so-called civilized communities are forced to blush when they peruse 
the history of their respective countries. 

“There they are !” exclaimed our hero suddenly, “just heaving into sight round 
that point.” 

“ Right you are, sir,” said the coxswain, with much subdued excitement in his 
tone, “ ’tis a couple of dhows sure enough.” 

Ahmed had not erred. It really was the slavers, and they were moving along with 
flowing sheets swiftly and silently, their reeking holds filled with poor emaciated 
Africans who had been ruthlessly torn from their native villages amid the shadowy 
forests of the mysterious African continent. 

Not perceiving the corvette, which was hidden from their view by the projecting 
cape, the captains of the slavers resolved to hold on their course, and bid defiance to 
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the flotilla of boats, which latter, in the dim light and on the great expanse of sea, 
appeared to them but as mere cockle-shells, hardly worthy of much serious notice. 

Our middy steered his cutter so as to intercept the largest of the dhows, and he had 
the satisfaction of seeing that he was some way ahead of the Snarlmg-Sfiapper's other 
boats. 

On came the old-fashioned-looking high-pooped dhow, with her great inflated sail 
lit up by the vivid rays of the moon, and churning up the waters into a broad wake of 
creamy foam which bubbled and hissed away astern in millions of little angry whirl¬ 
pools. She appeared to be crowded with men, some of whom opened a desultory and 
perfectly innocuous fire of musketry upon the cutter’s crew. 

‘‘ If I could pick off that there long lanky fellow at the tiller,” observed Fidder with 
consummate coolness, I reckon we’d be alongside in a jiffey.” 

“ Here you are, mate,” said one of the stroke-oarsmen, as he handed up a rifle. 

Jack Trelawny’s eyes sparkled with excitement as he looked to his revolver, and 


“he promptly ran it through the spearman’s body.” 

loosened his sword in its sheath. The critical moment was at hand, and his heart was 
beating—oh ! so rapidly. Never before had he had the chance of being under fire. It 
was to be his war-baptism, and he muttered a silent prayer that he might do honour to 
his country’s flag. 

The two craft were now fast approaching each other. With a grim and determined 
smile Fidder levelled his rifle and fired, whilst young Trelawny seized the tiller. 

“Shiver my timbers if he ain’t dropped him!” one of the seamen exclaimed 
enthusiastically. 

It was only too true. The dhow’s helmsman had disappeared, and there seemed to 
be great confusion on board as the vessel fell off from her course. 

“ Give way, my brave lads 1 ” shouted Jack Trelawny ; “ shove her alongside, and 
she’s your prize.” 

In a few moments the cutter had grappled wdtli her clumsy antagonist, and, headed 
b}’ our plucky young hero, the seamen were swarming up over the lofty bulwarks. 

Q Q 2 
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But it was no child’s play for them, for the Arabs had recovered from their partial 
panic, and presenting a determined front, formed in line along the dhow’s side, waving 
their spears and scimitars, and uttering cries of defiance. 

At the first onset, young Trelawny was knocked backwards by a blow from the 
butt end of a musket, and fell across the gunwale of the cutter ; but he was quickly on 
his legs again, none the worse for the shock, and as his stalwart men had now 
resolutely forced their way on board, he found no difficulty in gaining the slaver’s 
deck. When the Arab elects to fight, however, he proves a tough and obstinate foe ; 
and so it proved upon this occasion, for the slave-dealers had much at stake, and were 
led by a ruthless and determined chief, noted for his cruelty and his hatred of the 
English—who had several times intercepted and confiscated his human cargoes. Fired 



‘‘THERE WAS A CONVULSIVE LASHING OF THE WATER INTO FOAM.” 


by this man’s example, the lawless Arabs fought with bravery and desperation ; and 
the seamen encountered foes worthy of their steel, which was seldom the case on these 
occasions. 

The instant that our hero reached the slaver’s deck, he was attacked by two mal¬ 
evolent-looking desperadoes armed with spears and clubs, who endeavoured to rush in 
and close with him. With great coolness, however, Trelawny covered one of his 
antagonists with his revolver, and succeeded in lodging a bullet in the fellow’s right 
shoulder which partially disabled him. As he was about to turn his revolver upon the 
other Arab in the hope of rendering him also hors-de-combat^ that weapon was struck 
from his hand by a sudden blow from a massive spear wielded by a third Arab who had 
joined in the combat. Before our hero could draw his sword, this man made a fierce 
lunge at him with his deadly-looking weapon, but this blow the middy dexterously 
avoided by stepping aside ; and having in the meantime got his blade free from its 
scabbard, he promptly ran it through the spearman’s body before that doughty warrior 
could recover himself. The next moment, he felt himself gripped round the body in a 
herculean grasp, and found that an unarmed member of the slaver’s crew had evidently 
taken this opportunity to endeavour to disarm him and take him prisoner. Forced to 
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quit his hold of the sword, the blade of which he had not had time to withdraw from the 
body of his vanquished opponent, Jack Trelawny turned fiercely upon his fresh 
antagonist and endeavoured to get a firm grip of his lithe slippery body—the remain¬ 
ing Arabs having turned to attack some of the cutter’s crew who had approached then; 
in the mUee, 

Never had our hero more cause to be thankful for the fact that he was a Cornish- 
man by birth, and had been taught the art of wrestling from his childhood. His Arab 
opponent was a heavy, muscular man, and yet full of activity ; but these qualities did 
not stand him in the stead of science, and after some convulsive writhings and 
prodigious efforts of sheer brute strength, he was flung heavily to the deck by his 
young antagonist, who was nevertheless considerably exhausted by the struggle. Some 


blue jackets now ran up to the spot, and assisted their plucky midshipman to make 
the fallen man prisoner. 

The conflict was now over, and the dhow was in the hands of the first cutter’s 
crew—the Arabs who had not been killed or driven overboard, having laid down their 
arms and begged for quarter. A hundred and twenty wretched slaves were found in 
the hold, many of them more dead than alive. The joy of these poor creatures on 
finding themselves free was excessive. 

Suddenly there arose the startling cry of ‘‘ Man overboard! ” It came from one 
of the seamen who was on the lee side of the dhow. Jack Trelawny rushed to the 
spot. 

“ Who is it ? ” he cried ; “ man the cutter, some of you smart fellows.” 

‘‘ It’s one of them little slave boys,” replied the seaman who had given the alarm ; 

I’ve chucked him a spar, for it seems to me as he can’t swim.” 

“ A shark ! a shark 1 ” now rang out in blood-curdling tones, followed by shouts of 
dismay from every one. 

The slave-boy could be plainly seen struggling in the water some yards away, and by 
the light of the moon the fin of a voracious shark could just be discerned as it moved 


“it was his last dying breath.” 
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swiftly but silently in the direction of the helpless, terrified little negro, as he splashed 

aimlessly about in the water. . -i 1 

It was an awful moment, and every one seemed petrihed by the terrible nature ot 

the occurrence. .11. 

But noble-hearted Jack Trelawny was quite determined that even a poor little 
slave boy should not lose his life if he could prevent it. With one bound he was upon 
the dhow’s gunwale, and from thence plunged into the moonlit sea with a dul ''eavy 
splash. Quite at home in the water, our hero quickly grasped the drowning child 
and commenced swimming with him towards the cutter, which was now putting ott 
from the dhow with several men in her. Frightened by the heavy splash the shark 
had disappeared for a moment, but it quickly came to the surface -again, and once 

more darted at the swimmers. . , , 1 o 

“ Keep up one moment, sir, and you’re safe ! ” shouted Fidder, who, aimed 'Wh a 
boathook, was standing up in the bows of the cutter ready to beat off the shark should 

it have the temerity to venture near enough. • , the,, q 

There was a convulsive lashing of the water into foam and a violent stru^,-,!^, then a 
shriek of agony rang out into the midnight air. It seemed to pierce the hearts ot all 

""^The^silver sea became dyed with crimson. Ah! what a terrible tale that told. 
More dead than alive the poor little slave boy was hauled wi ling hands into the 
cutter, and our brave middy hero was also lifted m and tenderly laid m the stern- 
sheets by the loving hands of his devoted seamen. 

Pale as the whitest marble was young Trelawny’s handsome face as it lay supported 
on Bidder’s arm. He was happily unconscious, but the sailors eyes grew a® 

they gazed upon the pallid features of the gallant boy, and upon his sadly man led 
and^iLtilatecl lower limbs. The little negro boy had escaped, and his rescuer had 
become the victim—cruelly mauled by the relentless scourge of the seas. _ 

Tack Trelawny lav upon the deck of the dhow, still supported m Fidder s arms. A 
quarter of an hour had elapsed, and the other boats had now arrived upon *6 s^ne> 
bringing the surgeon, wHo did his best to staunch the flow of blood and relieve th 
young Sufferer, who had now recovered consciousness. In a 

middy hero thanked the doctor for his attention. Immediately afterwards his e}e 
upon the slave boy—to save whose life he was about to yield his own—and he smiled 
gently, and as if with an effort. Then his lips moved, and the anxious listening 
seamen caught the faint murmur of “ Mother.” 

It was his last dying breath. 

The eyes—those luminous dark gray eyes that his mother loved—began to ^laze. 
There was a shudder which slightly convulsed the lithe boyish frame, and all w 
over. 






A LOOK ROUND SWINDON WORKS.^ 

By a. H. MALAN. 

With Illustrations from Photographs by the Writer. 

HE ordinary individual, with little more than a smattering 
of mechanical knowledge, who should essay to “do” 
any large railway works, and expect to come away with 
the construction of engines or carriages at his fingers’ 
ends, would be likely to be more or less mistaken. For 
what between the heated forges, thumping steam hammers, 
whirring lathes, and deafening riveting sheds, a casual 
visitor is lucky to escape with only a slight headache, 
and may consider himself fortunate if he carries away an 
intelligent perception of the working of some few of the more interesting machines. 
So it is with Swindon, the nursery and hospital of the Great Western rolling 
stock. 

But as one wanders round from shop to shop, bewildered and inquisitive, two 
points at least seem to impress themselves upon the mind : 

(1) The economy of mechanical power, through duplication of work ; and 

(2) The giant forces, invisible and unsuspected, literally beneath the feet, only 
requiring the touch of a handle to exert tremendous power in divers ways and 
methods. 

This duplication of work is seen, for example, in the cutting out of iron plates, in 
the boring therein of rivet holes, in the sawing of timber, and I know not what else 
besides. Just as a pair of scissors can cut a dozen folds of paper as easily as a 
single sheet, so a colossal machine here cuts through a pile of frame plates (each plate 
ranging from three-quarters to one inch thick) at one operation, thereby saving both 
time and mechanical wear and tear, and producing plates absolutely identical; while 
other machines subsequently bore all the holes needed, with their multiple drills. 
Great trunks of oak and teak are also operated upon in a similarly wholesale fashion ; 
large saws, fastened side by side so as to be actuated simultaneously, converting a balk 
quickly into so many planks of any required thickness. 

Perhaps the wood-working department,—a veritable variety shop of industries,— 
is the most captivating part of the whole works ; and none the less so on account of 
the resinous, turpentiny smell, which is deliciously fragrant and refreshing, as 
compared with the oily atmosphere of most of the other buildings. Here is one man 
turning elliptical pick handles ; another cutting out, by means of a band-saw, ovals 
and rounded parallelograms, for the moulded decoration of the carriage-interiors ; 

^ My thanks are due to Mr. William Dean, and other gentlemen belonging to the Great Western Railway 
staff at Swindon, for the assistance they have rendered me in preparing this paper.—A. H. M. 
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while a third attends to the machine which does the moulding* in the pieces of board 
previously perforated. 

And what a wonderful machine that is ! Imagine an iron table with nothing upon 

it but one solitary steel 
spindle, standing up 
like a ninepin. The 
piece to be moulded 
is laid flat on the 
table, its edge pressed 
and pushed along 
against the ninepin, 
and behold, from the 
shavings and saw-dust 
flying round in a whirl¬ 
wind, it transpires 
that the innocent¬ 
looking spindle is 
really a most formid¬ 
able tool, revolving at 
incredible speed, its 
cutter being the exact 
counterpart of the 
mould to be produced. 
Whether it works with 
the grain or against 
the g'rain, makes no 
difference to this ma¬ 
chine, the resulting 
mould proving to be, 
throughout all its 
LOG FRAME SAWING MACHINE. pai'ts, equally true, 

smooth, and uniform. 

That this moulded work is of mahogany is not surprising, considering that it is 
intended for ornamentation ; but what is rather surprising is that some of the other 
wood-work, which is 
not moulded, and 
which in its finished 
state will be covered 
with paint, is made of 
mahogany also. So 
lavish seems to be the 
use of this material, 
that even the outside 
panels of the carriages 
below the windows are 
made of it : inferior 
wood appears to be 
nothing accounted of, 
even as in the days 
of Solomon. 

On passing from 
this department, the 
gates of a long build¬ 
ing opposite happened 
to swing open, and 

there emerged into the engine traversing table. 


light of day the 

queerest locomotive that ever was built! This proved to be an engine-traversing 
table, the function of which is to receive upon its platform a disabled engine (run on 
to it, as on to a turntable), and transfer it broadside within the repairing shed, 
ridding itself of its burden at one of the many rails running at right angles to the 
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HYDRAULIC WHEEL 


central lines on which it travels ; or, again, to pick up, from a batch of cripples, 
some convalescent engine, and bring it once more into communication with the 
permanent way. In the right hand of the print the tail-end of an engine is seen, 
ready to be placed on 
the table. 

In the carriage 
works much care is 
seen to be exercised 
over the safety and 
comfort of the public. 

Here, for instance, is a 
machine for testing 
spiral springs. If a 
spring were to snap, 
when a train was run¬ 
ning at speed, a 
carriage might be de¬ 
railed. Every precau¬ 
tion is taken that this 
shall not occur. In 
goes a spring to be 
tested, down comes an 
hydraulic ram, press¬ 
ing down the spiral 
coil at one thrust, and 
recording on its gauge 
the pressure exerted— 
in other words, the 
weight and strain 
which the spring, if 
called upon, might sus¬ 
tain without detriment. , i i r 

In another machine laminated springs are tested in the same way ; the bow ot a 
sorino* bein^ straightened out, allowed to resume its normal shape, and straightened 
^ ^ out again, as though it 

was fashioned of laths of 
willow.^ 

Then, again, those 

buffer - guides, • which 
appear to be simply of 

cast iron as one looks 

at them attached to the 
carriage-ends, are by 
experience found to be 
more reliable and durable 
when constructed of 
wrought iron, and ac¬ 
cordingly of wrought 

iron they are made. 
Thus : three pieces of 
iron plate are punched 
out to form the top, 
bottom, and middle 

part, and these, when 
brought to a welding 
heat, are placed in their 
relative positions in 

hvdraulic press doing the duties both of hammer and mould, and after one or 
two operations the finished article is turned out, without any trace of join- 

1 The power required to straighten the larger laminated springs for waggons and carriages is about seven 
tons ; that for compressing spiral springs about five tons. 


PRESS ARRAxNGED WITH FACE PLATE FOR PULLING 
TYRES OFF WHEELS. 
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ing, and apparently a single forging. To see these made, we resort to the forges ; 
and while we are in that direction a far more elaborate example of welding 
and building up is met with in the case of engine and truck wheels. These, in their 
earlier stages, consist of several sections which are stamped out in dies under the 
steam hammer. One section forms a segment of the rim and outer part of the spoke ; 

another, which is 
stamped in duplicate 
and sawn by a circular 
saw, gives the inner 
half of the spoke and 
segment of the centre. 
The two sections being 
then welded together, 
are ready to be framed 
for receiving the 
washers which form 
the boss. They are 
temporarily held to¬ 
gether by an iron hoop, 
and after being brought 
to a white heat at the 
centre, are placed under 
the bossing hammer ; a 
white-hot washer is 
then placed on the 
LATHE FOR TURNING CRANK-PINS. Centre, which, witli one 

mighty thump, the 

hammer securely fixes in position ; another washer is welded on the other side and 
the^ boss is complete. The spaces left in the wheel rim are filled up, and welded, 
while^ at white heat, by a hydraulic press technically known as a “Veeing” 
machine. The whole operation presents a most picturesque appearance. The men 
standing round the ham¬ 
mer, with one dazzling 
spot in their midst, their 
outlines thrown into 
highest relief by the 
strong glare from the 
neighbouring forges, pose 
themseh^s naturally, and 
produce an excellent 
Rembrandtesque effect. 

Indeed the forge-light is so 
bright that, with the ad¬ 
dition of a good flash- 
lamp for burning mag¬ 
nesium powder (which 
the writer should have 
had), a satisfactory 
photograph of the scene 
would be perfectly pos¬ 
sible, with but a moderate 
exposure. ^ planing machine for finishing crank-webs. 

The carriage wheels, 

too, are constructed especially with a view to minimum of noise and dust, 
and maximum of smoothness of motion ; and these desirable features in rail¬ 
way travelling are partly secured by the portion of the wheels, where the spokes 
would otherwise be, being a solid disc of teak, built up of triangular blocks around a 
cast-iron centre, with the tyres bolted thereto. The way these wheels are secured on 
their axles is both simple and ingenious. First, the ends of the axle-shaft are turned 
perfectly true and parallel, the portions where the wheels will be fixed being slightly 
larger in diameter than the bore in the centre of the - wheels ;—and to ensure this 
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being' done as accurately as possible, the callipers 'which serve as a gauge aie them- 
selves tested once a week. Then, two wheels having’ been passed over the ends of the 
shaft (previously smeared with oil and white lead), the pistons of two hydraulic presses 
are applied, which pistons, working towards each other, press the wheels towards the 
centre of the shaft. And usually when the wheels are found to be at exactly the cor¬ 
rect interval apart for the metals of the permanent wa}^, the needles on the gauges 
indicate a pressure of seventy tons. Near by is a similar kind ot press adapted for 
breaking- off riveted tyres from truck-wheels that have served their time, or need 
repairs. In this case the wheel is fixed in such a position as to have the tyre grasped 
by four projecting arms attached to the body of the^ press, and then a ram, capable ot 
working up to four hundred tons, is set to work noiselessly and at first imperceptibly ; 
in a few seconds, however, a loud report is followed by the wheel falling down, the 


P'RAME-PLATE SLOTTING MACHINE, WITH THREE MACHINE FOR PLANING FACES OF PLATES. 

MOVABLE HEADS, WILL CUT THROUGH TWELVE 
PLATES EACH THREE-QUARTERS TO ONE INCH THICK. 

tyre remaining suspended, the rivets having been sheared in half between the inside 
of the tyre and the outside of the wheel-rim.^ 

To see these and the thousand and one other operations, the sum total of which 
result in the construction, or repair, or demolition of rolling stock, we are taken here^ 
and there, through gloomy un-roomy forges, and vast well-lighted buildings (some ot 
them seven hundred feet long), endeavouring, as we proceed, to absorb some tew 
grains of knowledge from the full measure ot information supplied by our cicerone ; 
replying to the instructive description of the varied and various machinery with a kind 
of dumb show, since no small degree of caution is required by a stranger wishing to 
steer clear of the red-hot sparks, revolving wheels, and ubiquitous oscillating arms ; 
and the air is too full of many noises to admit of intelligible conversation. ^ 

Noise, indeed, there is more or less everywhere throughout this busy hive ; but the 
finest effects of genuine ear-splitting clatter are naturally met with in the riveting 
shops. Hydraulic riveters—so nicely balanced, and easily moved, that a little child 
might guide them—do all the work within their reach ; and very prettily they do it, 
just giving one noiseless “squelch ” with their great crab-like callipers upon the red- 
hot iron, and leaving a neatly shaped head where the long exposed end ot the rivet 
previously protruded. But where these silent workers cannot operate, for lack of 
space or other reason, there hu 7 na 7 i riveters are in all their glory ; showing their 
appreciation of the pandemonium they create, by performing merry rataplans with 
^ Usually when the tyres burst their bonds the needle shows a pressure of sixty or seventy tons; but 
in some cases it reaches as high as one hundred and fifty tons. 
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their hammers at every moment of waiting^. It is sad to think these men seem 
all doomed to be deaf; but on the whole this appears certainly a more merciful dis¬ 
pensation than if they were doomed to retain the faculty of hearing’, unimpaired. 

It would be a truly Herculean task to count all the lathes scattered over Works 
which employ upwards of nine thousand men. But the bulk of the lathes being con¬ 
gregated in the great fitting and turning shop (know as the R shop), by resorting 
thither we can get a general idea of the class of work done by these machines. It 
being the dinner hour when we entered, every wheel was at rest, and the giip of many 
vices relaxed. But scanning from the foreman’s office window the area below, with 
evidences of the highest mechanical ingenuity spread before the eyes, it seemed plain 



FRAME-PLATE PLANING MACHINE. 


enough that those who pass their time in such pursuits as these have many tangible 
advantages over Hodge the labourer and cousin Jacky the miner. 

Here “ the pale mechanic ” by no means pores over his lathe, with bent shoulders, 
contracted chest, and anxious gaze absorbed in the tool-point. He simply sets the 
machine at which he is posted upon a piece of work, sees that the cutter or boier or 
planing tool is doing its duty, and then leaves it to work its own sweet will till the 
task is completed, when he proceeds to provide it with fresh material. 

There may be monotony in this, as in most forms of labour ; but at least such an 
artisan is constantly knocking against other men engaged in other departments ; the 
work going on around him is calculated to make him think; and if he sees fit to 
improve his mind or learn drawing, there are books in plenty in the Institute, and 
science and art classes well within his reach. Possibly he may not after all prove to 
be such a good all-round man, or such a desirable engineer for a steamer, as a fitter 
who has served in a smaller foundry, and practically gone the round of all the shops ; 
but while railways continue, and machines to turn out the different items in their con¬ 
struction need men to tend them, his wages are sure, and he can abvays count upon a 
free Sunday as well as a weekly half-holiday. 

Many objects attract attention in this exhibition of mechanics, but space only 
permits reference to one or two. Near the foreman’s office, for instance, there catches 
the eye a compact machine apparently in the act of smoothing the crowns and 
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LATHE FOR LARGE LOCOMOTIVE WHEELS. 


sewing- on the ribbons of four white straw hats, symmetrically arranged on a little rest 
at each corner. These hats are bosses for wood wheels, and are manipulated by one 
cutter working on the outside, while another accurately finishes the rough-boring o 
the hole for the axle. A little way off are a series of lathes for equipping engine- 
cranks. The first of this series turns a crank at all parts of its length except where 
the crank-pins are to be. In this case the crank-shaft revolves, and the tools, 3ix^ in 
number, are stationary. The next is for cutting out and shaping the crank-pins 
themselves, which are to be embraced by the brasses of the big ends of the connecting 
rods, and require to be turned to the highest degree of trueness and smoothness. In 
this case the crank¬ 
shaft being stationary, 
the work is performed 
by cutters fixed in a 
revolving disc. The 
space, which is ob¬ 
served already re¬ 
moved in the right- 
hand crank, is cut to a 
sufficient depth by the 
disc advancing while 
it rotates. After this 
operation is completed, 
the crank is caused to 
revolve slowly on the 
axis indicated by the 
intersection of the 
chalk lines (clearly 
shown on the left- 
hand crank), while the 
cutters, revolving at 

out a^cyHndS’crS^-pin. To finish the pins, the crank 'S^a'^ferred to another 
machine, in which a cutter, revolving round the pm, imparts thye^o ^ 

and smooth surface. But even so the cranks are not finished, for the crank-webs 
have to be cut to the requisite curve This is done by yet another machine, the 
ingenious tool of which, while moving to and fro, and cutting both in forwa 
and backward path, follows the slotted curve seen at the left of the print, and. thus 

effects the required shape in the crank-web. _ • u vi» i;i-» o-.m 

Here, too, new cylinders were being bored out—in pairs, side by side, like ^,11 
barrels - affording a fair illustration of that cramped arrangement of machineiy, 
simply unavoidable in narrow-gauge engines with 

obviated in the broad-gauge. If a new gauge were to be mstituted throughout the 
country now, that gauge might not be seven feet, but it is fairly certain it -ivould 
be four fle^ eight and'a half inches. Let a broad-gauge “eight-foot single, and a 
modern narrow-gauge engine be viewed from opposite their driving wheels, and both 
aDpeaTequaTimp^ing objects ; but let a front view be taken of them from be ween 
the rails,^and^hen the one stands up, well proportioned to the base of support, and 
rests with all stability upon the seven foot way, while the other seems to protest, top 
heavilT at being squLzed in between the hard and fast limits of a /..-narrow-gauge 
We^e we to make an arbitrary classification of the large machines, it would 
perhaps be into those which are remarkable for the cleverness ot their action, an 
those^which strike one with their smoothness of motion. Of the former division an 
excellent illustration is met with in the curvilinear wheel-slotturg machine^ 

the inside surface of a wheel-rim cannot be turned, as o"® ^rn ^ ^ 

bv revolving the whole wheel), because the spokes would be in way ; ynce tne 
nLd of some other arrangement. But the almost human 

in this machine does its work must be seen to be tactics 

of its body upwards, and nibbling its way downwards, f "f- 

in measured cadence, absurdly like some great hawk-moth ^ ‘"^0 ateq faifing 

nnnn R leaf Amono* the latter division might well be placed the great plate 

ZcIuL Ifv thTp? wher. .he whole trame-pl... travels on its bed so evenlv, .ha. 
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throughout its length of thirty feet every inequality on its surface is uniformly removed; 
Also the big lathes for turning the rims of the engine wheels, and boring the inside 
ot their tyres. A lathe that will tackle an eight-foot driving wheel, and turn its rim 
perfectly true, or bore its tyre by shaving off shreds of metal no thicker than paper— 
not, be It observed, while the wheel, or the tyre is spinning round, but only making, 
say, two revolutions per minute—can assuredly neither “ wobble ” much, nor be in 
any way loose in any of its parts. 

change of puge on May 20—a day to be marked 
With the blackest charcoal by all good friends of the broad gauge—arrangements are 


IX THE CARRIAGE BUILDING SHEDS. 

already perfected for changing carriages from broad to narrow gauge within the space 
ot half-an-hour ! The bodies and frames of many of the carriages, at present running 
on broad-gauge rails, being already of narrow-gauge dimensions, it will suffice to 
substitute narrow-gauge bogies for those now in use. This will be effected as 
follows:-The carriages will be run into the changing shed in batches of about 
half-a-dozen ; the floor of the shed, at the parts where the wheels rest, being cap¬ 
able of rising and falling. Arrived at their proper position, the bodies of the 
carriages will be raised clear of their bogie-frames by hydraulic power, and propped 
up so as to stand upon the supports when the wheels are removed, and then the plat¬ 
forms, bearing the broad-gauge bogies, having been lowered beneath the level of the 
floor the bogies will be run underground to the contiguous pair of rails, elevated to the 
line-level, and run out of the shed. Pairs of narrow-gauge bogies will be then brought 
in on to the platforms, which will again sink under the floor, and pass up under the 
carriages ; the whole being performed by hydraulic power. 

This arrangement, the clever invention of some of the heads at Swindon, well 
1 lustrates the wide rang’e of use within the capability of that water-pressure, which 
appears to be here utilized nearly to the same extent as steam; and serves also to 
show the ability of the staff to grapple with great undertakings. 




































DOROTHY JORDAN. 

ByJ. FITZGERALD MOLLOY. 

E sultry afternoon in the month of July, 1782, a family consisting 
of a mother, two daughters and a son, arrived at a small inn at 
Leeds. They had travelled from Dublin, and by the weariness 
of their carriage and dishevelment of their dress, bore traces 
of suffering and fatigue. Moreover their general appearance 
bespoke poverty, and a nameless air in their movements pro¬ 
claimed them players. Scarce were they established in the 
sanded parlour of the inn, when the mother bade fair to establish 
the surmises her landlord entertained of their calling, by dispatch¬ 
ing a note to Mr. Tate Wilkinson, manager of a theatrical 
company well known to’^he York district, and then playing in Leeds. After an interval 
fretfully endured by the family, the great Mr. Wilkinson entered the room with a 
dignified stride, and the mother went nervously forward to greet him. 

In an instant he recognized her as Miss Grace Phillips, who four-and-twenty years 
before had played Desdemona to his Othello in the Irish capital. This was. sufficient 
claim to his friendship ; in a moment the lady’s family was introduced, and she engaged 
in conversationally connecting the past and present. Much had happened since last they 
met Fate had proved kind and cruel to her ; romance had brightened but to darken 
her days. A young gentleman of position and expectations named Bland, had wooed 
and won her. They had been privately married, but his father discovering the union 
had discarded his son. Hopeless and helpless he had gradually degenerated, until he 
became a scene shifter : then worn by broken health and continual despondency he 
died. Children that gave proof of theatrical talent had been bom of the marriage, 
more especially Dorothy, who was ushered into existence in the city of Waterford 
just twenty years previouslv. She had made her first appearance on the stage as 
Phcebe, in As You Like It, when she was fifteen years old. Her talents being remark¬ 
able, Mrs. Bland became anxious they should have an opportunity of recognition in 
England, and therefore sought an engagement for her from Mr. Wilkinson. _ 

Under his management The Fau' Pe7iitent was produced, when Miss Francis, the 
name Mrs. Bland selected for her daughter, played the part of Calista. The curiosity 
her first appearance created soon deepened to attention, and before the curtain fell 
admiration was universally expressed. Not satisfied with the conquest commenced 
bv her acting, she desired to complete it by her voice, and therefore gained the manager s 
consent to her singing “ Greenwood Laddie ” after the last act. Mr. Wilkinson feared 
“ the absurdity of Calista after her death, jumping forth and singing a ballad ” would 
destroy the favourable impression she had made ; but she knew the extent of her 
powers, and skipping on the stage, attired in a frock and mob cap, commenced this 
ballad, which by reason of her sweet voice charmed all hearers. Before leaving 
Leeds, Mrs. Bland was anxious her daughter should again change her stage name, 
and consulting with Mr. Wilkinson on the subject, he suggested that of Jordan, the 
Mrs being assumed by wav of protection against ardent admirers. Having bound 
herself to remain with Mr. Wilkinson for three years, she was unable to seek her 
fortune in London until that time had expired. Therefore she played at \ ork, Leeds, 
Wakefield, Doncaster, Sheffield, and Hull yearly, gaining fuller experience and wider 
popularity the while. In due time her engagement with Mr. Wilkinson drawing to 
an end, she resolved to visit the capital. Accordingly on the 2nd of September, 1785, 
she played at York for the last time, and then left for London with a cheerless 
prospect of uncertainty and struggle before her. . , , , , 

Fortune, however, smiled upon her, for soon after her arrival, she was, through 
the influence of William Smith, engaged at a salary of four pounds per week, by 
King, successor to David Garrick as manager to Drury Lane. Theatre. So far she 
had been successful, but during the days preceding a public trial of her talents, her 
spirits became terribly depressed. At last the eventful night arrived which she 
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MRS. JORDAN AS ‘'THE LAUGHING GIRL.” AJter CoSWay. 


made her first appearance before a London audience. The Mo 7 ming Post of that day 
informed its readers “The friends of the new actress who is to appear to-night for 
the first time, entertain not the most distant apprehension of a failure. From the 
report of the best judges who have seen her, there is not a possibility that the audience 
will wish the Jordan of Old Drury at Jericho.” Accordingly on the i8th of October, 
1785, she appeared as Peggy in The Coimtiy Girl^ a version of Wycherley’s Cou7itry 
Wife^ judiciously altered by David Garrick. The comedy abounded in pleasant 
incident, the character of Peggy afforded scope for her natural humour. Her 
pleasant face, rich voice, and fresh style came • as a welcome surprise to her 
audience. The Mornmg Post of the following day devoted an article to the con¬ 
sideration oT her performance: “Mrs. Jordan,” says the writer, “gave convincing 
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proofs that she possesses the essential qualities requisite for the character which was 
allotted to her. She acted and looked the country girl with a judgment and dis¬ 
crimination superior to any other performer on the stage. Nature has endowed her 
with talents sufficient to combat and excel her competitors in the same walk. Her 
person and manner are adapted for representing the peculiarities of youthful innocence 
and frivolity ; and her tones of voice are audible and melodious. Mrs. Jordan pour- 
trayed the author’s ideas with a vivacity and colouring that arrested the attention, 
and drew reiterated bursts of applause from a polite and crowded audience. If we' 
may be allowed to judge of the lady’s genius by the specimens given, she maybe 
pronounced to be very far above mediocrity. Her person is rather of the middle size ; 
her face more agreeable than handsome ; and her features intelligent and impressive. 
Upon the whole we congratulate the public on such a valuable acquisition, that will 
greatly contribute to the support of the comic muse, and give an importance to the 
dramatic exertions of Old Drury.” 

Since she had achieved decided popularity as a humorous actress, Mrs. Jordan was 
anxious to gauge her powers in the representation of a higher line of comedy, and 
accordingly appeared as Viola in Twelfth Night. On the night of her performance, a 
brilliant audience, which included the Prince of Wales and the Duke and Duchess of 
Cumberland, assembled to greet and subsequently to applaud her. A great authority 
—gentle Charles Lamb—speaking of her in this character says : ‘‘ Her voice sank, 
with her steady melting eye, into the heart. There is no giving an account,” he adds, 
“ how she delivered the disguised story of her love for Orsino. It was no set speech 
that she had foreseen so as to weave it into one harmonious period, line necessarily 
following line, to make up the music. Yet I have heard it so spoken, or rather read, 
not without its grace and beauty ; but when she had declared her sister’s history to 
be a ‘blank,’ and that ‘she never told her love,’ there was a pause, as if her story 
had ended ; and then the image of ‘ the worm i’ the bud ’ came up as a new sugges¬ 
tion, and the brightened image of ‘patience’ still following after that, as by some 
growing, and not mechanical process, thought springing up after thought, I would 
almost say, as they were watered by her tears.” 

During her first season she played such various parts as Imogen in Cyvibeline^ 
Priscilla Tomboy in The Romp, Bellario in Philaster, Rosa in Strangers at Home, 
Hypolita in She Would and She Would Not, Miss Lucy in The Virgin Unmasked, and 
Widow Brady in The Irish Widow. Before the year ended, the actress, whose place 
in the ranks Mrs. Jordan filled, saucy Kitty Clive, made her exit from life’s stage. 
The new player retired into York for the summer months, and returned to London 
the following autumn ; and for many years her performances delighted the town. 

Her vivacious temper, winning manner and affectionate nature, attracted many 
adniirers, most favoured among whom was Richard Ford, a City magistrate, the son 
of one of the proprietors of Drury Lane Theatre. With him Mrs. Jordan consented 
to live as mistress of his home, and in due time she bore him four children, three 
daughters and a son. She now figured as a woman of mode, rode in her coach, 
marshalled her servants, and entered polite society. A conviction that she was Fords 
wife generally obtained, but was eventually dispelled by her leaving him to become 
the mistress of the Duke of Clarence. 

For a time the popularity long attending her was considerably abated, as the town 
becoming indignant at her leaving the father of her children, looked coldly on the 
representations in which she had formerly given unqualified delight. The press hinted 
at her lack of taste and proper feeling, but public opinion found no means of expres¬ 
sion until the evening of the day on which she was advertised to play Matilda in 
Richard Coeur de Hoti at the Haymarket Theatre, where the Drury Lane actors played 
whilst their house was being rebuilt. iV vast crowd had assembled to see her in a 
favourite part; but a few minutes before the curtain drew up. Palmer, one of the 
company, came before the footlights and said she was suddenly indisposed, therefore 
the managers entreated the indulgence of their patrons to substitute Hipi Life Below 
Stairs instead of the “historical romance” previously announced. This intelligence 
was received with murmurs of discontent and looks of displeasure, but no protesta¬ 
tions were openly made. However, the play had scarcely begun, when the audience, 
“who had conversed together on the subject of their disappointment,” interrupted 
the performance and demanded the entertainment should not be changed. Palmer 
came forward again and stated the managers and performers were anxious to fulfil 
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their duty, and added they were not informed of Mrs. Jordan’s illness until after five 
o’clock. Then up rose a young gentleman in the pit and declared the house was 
satisfied the managers meant no imposition, but as Richard Cocur de Lion was an¬ 
nounced, it should be performed, for Mrs. Jordan’s part could be taken by Mrs. 
Crouch. And that lady complying with the request, she was received with “ the most 
marked respect,” and thenceforth all went peacefully to the end. 

She was next announced to play Roxalana in The Sultan, Public curiosity was 
excited regarding her reception, and the house crowded at an early hour to witness 
her triumph or defeat. In due time the play commenced, and when Mrs. Jordan 
appeared she was greeted with loud applause and violent hissing. Full of nervous 
apprehension she withdrew, but presently reappeared. Beginning nervously, she 
rapidly gained courage, and told them in as few words as possible she would deem 
herself unworthy of their favour if their disapprobation did not seriously affect her. 

Since I have had the honour and the happiness to strive hereto please you,” she con¬ 
tinued, ‘Ht has been my constant endeavour, by unremitting assiduity, to merit your 
approbation. ^ I beg leave to assure you, upon my honour, that I have never absented 
myself one minute from the duties of my profession but from real indisposition. Thus 
having invariably acted,” she concluded, ‘‘ I consider myself under the public pro¬ 
tection.” Her words bore electrical effect; the whole’house applauded her, the 
performance was continued with signs of approbation, and she maintained her favour 
uninterruptedly as long as she continued on the boards. 

Besides this public affront, her equivocal position moreover subjected her to many 
private slights she was powerless to prevent. However, she found some consolation 
for such slights in the honours paid her by royalty and its followers. She had removed 
with the duke to Bushy Park House, where she was visited by the Prince of Wales 
and his royal brothers of York, Cumberland, and Sussex, as well as by various ladies 
of quality and men of rank. Nay, even their Majesties and the royal princesses desired 
a more particular opportunity of observing the woman capable of retaining the duke’s 
affection, and therefore resolved to visit the play-house and see her act. Accordingly, 
Colley Cibber’s comedy She Would a?id She Would JVot wsls announced for performance at 
Drury Lane, Mrs. Jordan taking the jpart of Hypolita. The unusual occurrence of a 
royal visit created considerable attention, and soon after the doors opened the house 
was crowded to excess. And presently George HI., attended by a royal escort, and 
followed by a train of royal coaches, arrived at Drury Lane and entered the theatre. 
But he had no sooner stepped forward in his box to acknowledge the applause which 
greeted him, than the loud report of a pistol rang through the house, and immediately 
his Majesty’s presence was obscured from all eyes by a cloud of smoke. Breathless 
horror fell on all, instantly succeeded by a wild excitement that was scarcely appeased 
by the calmness sustained by the king, who appeared neither hurt nor alarmed. The 
shot had been fired from the front row of the pit by James Hatfield, a lunatic, who 
had formerly been a soldier in the 15th Light Dragoons. Missing his aim, the bullet 
lodged in the wood-work of the royal box. In the instant succeeding his murderous 
attempt, he was dragged over the spikes of the orchestra info the music-room, and 
conveyed from the house. But the people being still agitated, and sorely apprehensive 
that he was at large, Mrs. Jordan came before the curtain and assured them ‘‘he was 
perfectly secured and properly attended.” The house then gradually subsided, and the 
play commencing, Mrs. Jordan’s excellent acting went far towards relieving the painful 
feeling which had disturbed the house. 

In the course of years Mrs. Jordan bore the duke ten children, who resided with 
their parents at Bushy Park. An account of a /ete given here on one of the birthdays 
of his Royal Highness, is described at some length in the Courier of Saturday the 23rd 
of August, 1806. The pleasure grounds were “disposed” for the occasion ; bands 
played on the lawn ; the servants were in new liveries ; and patent lamps “ suspended 
from a beautiful eagel ” illuminated the great hall. About five o’clock the Prince of 
Wales with his royal brothers of York, Kent, Sussex, and Cambridge arrived, 
followed by the Lord Chancellor, Earl and Countess of Athlone and daughter. Lord 
Leicester, Baron Hotham, Baron Eden, the Attorney-General, Colonels Paget and 
M‘Mahon, Sergeant Marshall and others. At seven o’clock the dinner-bell rang, 
when the Prince of Wales, taking Mrs. Jordan’s hand, led her to the dining-room and 
placed her at the head of the table, he seating himself at her right hand, and the Duke 
of York sitting at her left. The windows being* left open admitted the music of bands 
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and permitted a view of this edifying spectacle to the people thronging the grounds. 
The duke’s numerous family were introduced before the banquet concluded, and “ an 
infant in arms with a most beautiful white head of hair ” was specially admired by the 
prince. Loyal and loving toasts followed in quick succession, revelry became the order 
of the hour, and the Duke of Clarence was obliged to extend the hospitality of Bushy 
Park House for the night to some of his brethren. 

But in a little time the happiness Mrs. Jordan enjoyed was wholly destroyed. For 
her the beginning was at hand of that misery which ended in exile and death. The duke, 
finding himself in debt and difficulties towards the close of the year 1811, resolved, after 
a connection of over twenty years, to part from Mrs. Jordan and marry an heiress. 
Not having the manliness to tell her of his determination, the first intelligence of his 
design was conveyed her by the Duke of Cumberland, who cordially disliked his royal 
brother. 

Two years had not elapsed before she found herself surrounded by fresh trouble. 
In the days of her prosperity she had signed bills and bonds for the benefit of one of 
her sons-in-law, Thomas Alsop, who held a situation in the Ordnance Office ; these, 
with some other debts, amounting in all to two thousand pounds, falling due, she was 
unable to meet them. And the courage which had so long sustained her, breaking 
down, she resolved to quit the country until she found means of satisfying her 
creditors. She made her last appearance on any stage at Covent Garden on the ist 
of June 1814, when she played Lady Teazle, a character she had first essayed twelve 
years previously, when the renowned Thomas King, after a service of fifty-four years, 
made his farewell bow to the public. 

Secretly quitting England she first took up her residence at Boulogne-sur-Mer, then 
at Versailles, and finally at St. Cloud, where she assumed the name of Johnson and 
lived in strictest retirement, attended by a faithful servant. The mansion in which she 
occupied a couple of rooms has been described as large, rambling, and gloomy. Her 
poorly-furnished and cheerless apartments looked on a forlorn garden overgro\yn by 
rank weeds, and planted with melancholy cypress trees. Here in the unbroken silence 
of wretched days the joyous brightness and happy associations of the past rose up and 
mocked the bitter misery and wretched loneliness of the present. Surely life’s pleasures 
were as Dead Sea fruit, love’s gladness as the glamour of a summer hour. Her 
affections were discarded, her trust deceived, her children separated from her. Dark¬ 
ness blinded the light of hope, sorrow weighted her heart. Day after day a yea.rning 
for some sign or assurance of affection from those she had left expressed itself in her 
anxiety for letters. If she received a message from the children she loved over well 
she read it again and again, weeping over the page till the lines were obliterated : if, 
as was usually the case, the post brought her no tidings from England, she wore her 
heart out in fretfulness till the slow hours passed and a new day brought fresh hope. 

And so her life was spent, and the end was at hand. On the morning of the 3rd 
of July, 1816, she betrayed unusual impatience tor. news from those she loved; for 
many days past no word from them had reached her ; and now before the accustomary 
hour for delivery, she begged her landlord might ascertain what the mail had brought 
her. Obedient to her wishes he went his way, and returned speedily. At sound of his 
footfall on the threshold she rushed forward to meet him with outstretched hands and 
eager eyes ; then seeing he had brought no letters, her arms dropped to her sides, her 
anxious glance turned to a vacant stare, she tottered and fell back upon a sofa. He 
hurried to her assistance, but she was already beyond the reach of human aid. For 
her a new day had dawned. 



By LEONARD NOBLE. 

With Illustrations by SYDNEY COWELL. 

HERE is a familiar ring about the words Homeless at Night ” which 
has perhaps tended to soften down the awful import of the phrase. 
We have so constantly found this and similar expressions, followed 
by a small troop of notes of exclamation, in the first sentences of 
many of our letters, which on close inspection prove only to be care¬ 
fully lithographed circulars. We receive so many of them, and 
other appeals on behalf of the hungry, that we almost begin to 
wonder how it is we are not confronted at night with armies of 
homeless and hungry. Where are they all gone to whom we have been so frequently 
and so piteously implored to help, and how is it we do not stumble over them at every 
corner ? A great deal of harm is done every year by these sensational appeals, 
and in more ways than one. They imply that it is useless to expect that a bare 
statement of facts, however painful they may be, is not sufficient to unloose the purse¬ 
strings of the benevolent, but that access must be had to his love of sensation. This 
love of sensation is perhaps only the natural outcome of living at the rate we do, but 
is none the less to be regretted. 

What do these words “ Homeless at Night ” really mean? for they can be trans¬ 
lated in many different ways, and have different degrees of misery and hopelessness. 
They are simple words, but have a volume in them sometimes of more tragedy and 
deeper than one person in a hundred has any conception of. 

The largest class of men to whom the words apply is undoubtedly the loafing 
class, and on their shoulders the words sit lightest, and for them have an import 
insignificant, in comparison with many others. The main components of a genuine 
loafer are innate laziness, and absence of any good example or strength of character. 
They will generally add themselves absence of opportunity. The men who form this 
class do not join it till they are some twenty-five or thirty years of age, for even with 
them a certain amount of drifting has to be gone through. They drift, however, very 
easily ; perhaps at the beginning they make a few spasmodic efforts to swim upstream, 
but lack of character makes each succeeding effort more distasteful, and as the success 
attending each trial gradually diminishes, the efforts themselves die away and an easy 
downward drift is all that remains before them. One gets accustomed to anything, 
and the steps downward from the comfortable home that even they did something to 
keep together are easy ones. There are no healthy jerks to remind them that they 
are going down, and force them out of sheer astonishment to look up ; all goes 
smoothly through the succeeding stages of cheaper and cheaper lodging houses till 
the loafer finds himself at length in his natural goal,—the refuge or workhouse, 
without any feeling of surprise. By the time he has reached his destination his 
degradation has become so natural to him that it would [require a power more than 
hurnan to rouse in him any sense of the responsibilities or ambitions of life. His is 
a pitiable case from the political economist’s or social reformer’s point of view, 
but not from the philanthropist’s, for the latter knows his degradation sits lightly 
on him, his position brings no humiliation, familiarity has brought its usual contempt, 
and he has no fear of the failure of his anticipations, for he has none. He is a sorry 
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object, but before we extend him the full force of our sympathy we should look 
around and find out if there are not others more deserving of it. 

The criminal class is, of course, also very largely represented in the casual wards 
and refuges', and can be divided into those who have become hardened and callous 
and have long since decided that respectability and self-respect 
were not worth the trouble of fighting for, and those who have 
made and still are making honest attempts to free themselves 
from the prison taint that is so evident on them and shuts to 
them so many doors. The former have already mapped out for 
themselves the remainder of their lives here ; it is to alternate 
between the cell and the casual ward or shelter. They have a 
preference for the shelter, and the cell ranks higher with them 
as a temporary resting place than the casual ward. If it were 
possible to give them in this position the most complete in¬ 
dividual attention and supervision, many of the younger might 
still be made into useful citizens. It is an absence of grit and 
self-reliance that has brought them to their present position, not 

sheer laziness. A dulled and worn-out conscience that has drifting downwards.. 
spoken so often in vain is also a silent and unwilling assistant. 

If these men could once be brought to see the dignity of real work for its own sake, 
and the degradation of crime, there would be some ground to hope that there was 
yet reclamation possible to them. They do not hate work for 
work’s sake any more than they practise crime for crime’s sake ; 
they do not work because they find work hard to get and 
hard to keep, and are insensible to the real good that it brings 
with it, in contradistinction to the lesser good in the shape of 
material necessities which is all they can appreciate as the 
result of work. They do not commit crime for the mere 
pleasure of doing so but because of the easiness of it, and the 
fact that moral slackness has dulled in them all sense of the 
degradation of crime. Show them conclusively, distinctly, so 
that they cannot longer shut their eyes to it, w'hat work means, 
and there is hope for them. While life lasts it is worth our 
while to try and help the man who is only ignorant of the real 
good of work and the real evil of crime, but it is a very 
different matter with those who can be credited with no such ignorance. Though 
even their case is not hopeless, yet the task of their reformation is one that only 
the most sanguine will undertake with any real hope of success. 

The last class of men who are to be found in the ranks of the “Homeless at 
Night,” though the smallest, is yet by far the most pitiable, 
and the most deserving of all the best energies we can direct 
towards setting them on their feet again, and helping them 
to find their proper place in the world. They are the men 
who have come down through no fault of their own. This class 
is confidently supposed by many to exist only in the imagina¬ 
tion of the Utopian philanthropists who look forward to a 
future era when prisons, workhouses, and refuges will have 
ceased to exist in consequence of the extinction of their 
several tenants. There will be no use for these resorts ^ 
w'hen pickaxes wield themselves, when the supply of work is 
in excess of the demand for it, when labour comes easier than 
leisure, when drunkenness is a myth, when sin is unknown, 
and unselfishness the keynote of society, but till then they 
will stand and there will be tenants for them. There zs such a 

class of men, and all who have any real experience of the homeless will admit it;—a 
small class it may be, but most certainly a very considerable one. What do the words 
“ Homeless at Night ” convey to one of them ? They tell of a dearly cherished home 
perhaps, in former days the very focus of the man’s life, and the outward and visible 
sign that he at least knew and fully appreciated the real dignity of labour, for those 
four walls protected far more than his dearly loved home circle, and the hundred and one 
little comforts that made up the more material portion of the enjoyment he had in life. 
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The picture must be carefully inspected to see what it really represented to him. 
Self-denial is responsible for the brig’ht surrounding’s, the cheerful aspect, the warm 
hearth and the many smaller appurtenances that go to make up the comfortable home. 
Self-reliance perhaps here first became an actual quality in his existence, as the out¬ 
come of the reliance of others on him. The respect ot others for him, shown by many 
an unintentional action and expression, fostered and encouraged the self-respect, 
without which he might never have dared to undertake to build the beautiful tabric of 
his life. The weight of responsibilities increasing year by year, so far from becoming 
irksome, here gave birth to the dignity of manhood that grows so luxuriantly in the 



SHAKING THE SIEVE. 


well-ordered home ; and lastly over all is apparent the great love that makes every 
little sacrifice a joy in exact ratio as it gives joy to others, and knits so firmly into one 
harmonious whole the beautiful fabric which, come what may in the future, is a 
possession that no misfortune or reverse can tear from him. 

It is not so rare as one would like to believe, that we come across the case of a 
man who has once collected round him all that makes the home life beautiful being 
met with in the lowest stage of poverty. An accident happens to him and he is taken 
to the hospital with a fractured limb, and learns later that the only way to save his 
life is to remove the limb. The result of this is a long irksome illness, leaving him 
unfit to carry on his previous calling, the club money at length stops, and he leaves 
the hospital with a future before him that only the most sanguine will view without 
feelings of the saddest misgiving. At thirty-five years of age, maimed, crippled, and 
almost penniless, he begins sorrowfully to look out for an opening in a new calling, 
to enable him to find bread for the wife and four children whose wan, anxious faces 
already show that they have had their share in his suffering. The dear home, of which 
every board seems to have a friendly familiar face, is changed for a single room at 
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half the rent, and most of the furniture is disposed of. Day after day the weary 
search for employment goes on. The weakness consequent on his long illness, the 
scanty diet, and, far worse, the gnawing canker in his heart, make the task each day 
a harder one, and at length he is brought face to face with the appalling conviction 
that the longer he is out of work the harder it is to get work, and the less fitted he is 
to undertake it should it be forthcoming. At last, in despair, the single room he has 
come down to is given up, the wife and children are sent to the friends that in this 
class of lire are always so ready to bear another’s burdens if possible, and he himself 
turns his face towards the refuge or 
the shelter, crushing down in his heart 
the suggestion that will assert itself, 
as to whether the Embankment with 
the river running by would not be 
more welcome. Can a human heart hold 
more of sorrow than his does as he 
knocks at the small door under the 
cruelly glaring gas-lamp, whose very 
brightness seems to taunt him, and 
shines more luridly because the darkest 
corner in the earth would be all too 
light for him to hide his sorrow in ? 

Can any loneliness be more terrible 
than his when for the first time in his 
life he has to herd on equal terms with 
the gaol-bird, the loafer, the spend¬ 
thrift, and the criminal ? 

There are many such cases to be met 
with any night in London, and they are 
easily recognizable by the marked con¬ 
sciousness of shame and the palpable 
misery of their position, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the brazen stare of the 
habitual loafer who is merely doing his 
round of refuges between his visits to 
Holloway and Wormwood Scrubbs. 

If in every hundred of “ Homeless at 
Night ” there were only ten such, or 
only five, or even only one, it would 
be far more than worth while to sift 
carefully through all the hundred to 
find him, and then to do all that lies in 
one’s power to set him on his feet again. 

That there are so few comparatively is 
no excuse for us to sit with folded 
hands and murmur gentle remon¬ 
strances about the survival of the fittest, placidly implying that it is only the fittest 
that will and ought to survive. When in all our refuges, workhouses, and shelters, 
there remains no single case such as I have described it will be quite soon enough 
to think whether it is wasted labour or not to try and reinstate those who in the 
struggle for life have gone to the wall, no matter if they were to blame or not. 

Facts have generally a great deal more weight than the most powerful argument, 
so perhaps a short “ object lesson ” may be an assistance to those whose minds are 
still full of doubt as to whether, in order to find and help a genuine unemployed, it is 
worth while to be deceived over and over again by the plausible “ ne’er-do-weel.” A 
rough glance at the memorandum book of one who has spent a certain amount of time 
and trouble in shaking the sieve is probably the easiest and most effective object 
lesson we can have. 

The first case that crops up is A. H.—a burly young carman of some twenty 
summers ; the size of his limbs, coupled with a peculiarly slouching gait, tell you 
he is a country-bred lad. Strong as a cart-horse, and about as cumbersome, he says, 
he has been driving a van for one of the large railway contractors ; while getting a 
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meal one clay a parcel was ‘‘ borrowed” from his van, and he had to make it good. 
This, considering he had paid a boy 2d, to mind the van, he thought unjust, and left. 
The particulars as he gave them proved to be correct, and he was found a place as 
horse-keeper in a livery yard in the West End. After a few hours work he decamped 
and has never been heard of since. 

T. K. was formerly in a cavalry regiment, leaving at his time with ‘‘Good” dis¬ 
charge. How he got it is a mystery, for a more unwilling worker was rarely seen. 
A similar situation was found for him, but his slowness and hang-dog appearance 
caused him to be shunred to make room for some one more active and not working so 
“ grudging'ly and of necessity ; ” a perfectly respectable and ^teady man nevertheless, 
and his own enemy in the main. 

H. H. was an Irishman, and was formerly in the band of a line regiment. His sole 
accomplishment, and hitherto his only occupation, was playing a euphonium. His 
discharge was “ Very good,” so endeavours were made to meet with first a benevolent 
person who would supply him with a euphonium, and then some one with a vacancy 
for a euphonium player. Both were eventually found, the former being a kind-hearted 
Frenchwoman who was always ready to wheedle out of her husband—an English 
band-instrument maker—a second-hand instrument for a needy musician, when she 
had learnt that in all probability it would mean a living for him, and would not go to 
the pawnshop. A situation was then found for him after some trouble in the orchestra 
of a South London Temperance Music Hall. On the night when H. H. should have 
made his debut in the said orchestra, his place was empty, and nothing was heard of 
him for a week, when he was traced to a hospital, where he was discovered with the 
still lingering signs of two most perfect black eyes and a damaged cranium. He 
attributed his condition to garroting, but investigation proved it to be the result of a 
drunken brawl in a Westminster slum. A distinct failure he was considered at the 
time—three years ago—but as he has lately reappeared, having been a teetotaller 
since then, hopes are entertained of his being eventually permanently helped. 

A. P. was a “handy-man,” or in other words a Jack-of-all-Trades, and master of 
none. He had several good characters from previous employers, and consequently 
was sent off with a letter of introduction to a large employer of labour in the City. 
This gentleman was unable to give him work, which he so regretted that in an 
unfortunate moment he gave A. P. ten shillings to reconcile him to his disappoint¬ 
ment. That night A. P. and two or three others from the same shelter were locked 
up, drunk and disorderly 

C. C. is a brighter case altogether. Formerly in a crack cavalry regiment, which 
he left with discharge “ Very good,” he is now resplendent in gold lace, giving 
complete satisfaction as a hallporter at one of the big blocks of flats in the West 
End. 

T. B.’s was a strange case. His particular vice,—fortunately a rare one,—was 
polygamy. It was not discovered till he had been in the refuge some time, as his 
numerous weddings had followed so rapidly one after another, that they seemed too 
improbable to be true. He was evidently a gentleman by birth and education, and 
had references from a large chemical house, which were verified, and endeavours made 
to procure him a suitable situation in a similar house. While the search was being 
made proofs came to hand of three marriages in almost as many years, sufficiently 
conclusive to induce the management to pass him on. There was also a strong 
suspicion of a fourth marriage. He had been educated at Eton,—at least there had 
been some one of his name there at exactly the time he stated, but it was impossible to 
carry the identification any further. 

These cases have been taken quite by chance from the same source, and are 
merely samples of the many hundreds that pass in and out of the doors of this 
particular shelter every winter. Were the proportion of good cases but half or a 
quarter of what it is even in this handful of cases, there would still be a more than 
sufficient reason for any who have qualms of conscience in the matter to put them 
once and for all aside, and to admit that there is good to be done among the 
“ Homeless at Night.” 
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PRINCE GEORGE OF WALES. 

HE birthday of George III. is still kept green in the memory of all 
Etonians by the celebration of the fourth of June. The birthday of 
Prince George of Wales, who in the ordinary course of events 
will become George V., falls on the preceding day. It happens thus 
to coincide with the anniversary of Lord Howe’s great naval en¬ 
gagement that was protracted during three days of thick fog in the 
English Channel, though named the “glorious first of June.” 

George HI. was born at Norfolk House, St. James’s Square, in 
1738; Prince George of Wales first saw the light within almost a 
stone’s throw of the same place, at Marlborough House in 1865. As a boy he pie- 
sented in nearly every respect a marked contrast to his elder brother the late Duke of 
Clarence, who was his senior by just seventeen months. In appearance the one 
was pale, pensive, retiring, but with a singular grace of manner and depottment that 
never afterwards forsook him ; the other was ruddy of countenance, full of bright¬ 
ness and brusque vivacity. The features of the elder were finely cut, m close re¬ 
semblance to those of his'father at the same early age. Prince George, on the other 
hand, bore a striking likeness to the Princess of Wales’s sister, the Princess 
Dagraar, the present Empress of Russia, not only in the general form and cast of 
countenance, but also in detail of feature and expression. ^ r 1 • 

For the first eighteen years of his life he was the inseparable companion of his 
brother ; and probably there have rarely, if ever, been two brothers that were more 
attached to each other than these two. Each seemed to find in the other the comple¬ 
ment of his own individual characteristics. There is no doubt that the quick liveliness of 
Prince George acted as a constant and welcome stimulus both in work and play hours to 
the more lymphatic temperament of his brother. While that brother’s quiet staidness 
often served as a counterpoise to the younger’s impulsive decisiveness. Were they 
following the hounds together as boys, it was Prince George whose pony had to take the 
fence or hedge the first, and give Prince Eddy the lead ; were they bathing together 
in the sea, it was Prince George who was the first to leap off the ship or yacht’s side 
into the water, and not till he was swimming around and encouraging his brother to 
follow him did the elder take the inevitable plunge. In many ways the elder constantly 
leant upon the younger brother ; and the younger reciprocated the confidence with 
warm-hearted manliness and devotion. 

The brothers entered the Navy together as cadets on the 5th June, 1877. The 
regulation limit of age within which boys must enter is twelve years on the one side, 
an'cl thirteen and a half years on the other. Prince Eddy was within three days of the 
maximum, and Prince George had only passed the minimum by two days. He was 
probablv the youngest cadet that ever joined the Britamiia. The late Professor Drew, 
of King’s College, London (whose experience of boys and young men was perhaps as 
large as any teacher’s), had previousl}^ superintended the mathematical instruction of 
the brothers, and often expressed himself as much struck by Prince George’s ability 
and intelligence, and regretted that he would not be able to prosecute his mathematical 
studies at either of the Universities, and carry them beyond the standard exacted by 
naval requirements. The two years’ life spent on board the training ship under the 
command of Captain (now Vice-Admiral) Fairfax at Dartmouth, admirably suited the 
two Princes, and conduced in every way to their healthy development in mind and 
body. While there Prince George won more than one prize for boat-sailing, and pulled 
in more than one victorious crew of cadets. 

On the 15th July, 1879, the Baccha?ite commissioned by Captain (now Rear- 
Admiral) Lord Charles Scott. In her the two Princes made their well-known three 
years’ voyage about the globe. They were both rated as midshipmen on the elder 
Prince’s sixteenth birthday, the 8th January, 1880. For the greater portion of the time 
the Bacchante was attached to the training squadron under the command of Admiral the 
Earl of Clanwilliam, which consisted besides of the Inconstant^ the Tourinalifie^ the 
104. May, 1892. s s 2 
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Cleopatra^ and the Ccirysfort, The two Princes under these auspices saw for the first 
time the West Indies, South America, the Cape, Australia, Fiji, Japan, China, Singa¬ 
pore and Ceylon. The Bacchante was then ordered through the Suez Canal into the 
Mediterranean, and a considerable period of time was spent by the Princes in Egypt, 
the Holy Land and Greece during the spring of 1882. 

After returning to England about the beginning of August, Prince George went in 
the autumn along with his elder brother, under the care of his naval instructor Mr. 
Lawless, and the present French master at Eton, M. Hua, to Switzerland. They 
resided at Lausanne for six months, until on the first of May, 1883, Prince George 
was appointed midshipman to the Caiiada^ which was then commissioned by Captain 
(now Rear-Admiral) Durrant for service on the North American and West Indian 
station, where she joined the squadron under the command of Admiral Sir Edmund 
Commerell. Besides visiting many other places in the Dominion and North America, 
he ascended the St. Lawrence in her, by Quebec as far as Montreal. Lord Lome was 
at that time Governor-General of Canada, and Princess Louise was with him 
at Ottawa. There it was that Prince George made the acquaintance of Sir Francis 
de Winton, then secretary to his Excellency, who his Royal Highness has lately 
appointed his comptroller and treasurer. 

During the ensuing winter the Cafiada cruised among the West Indian Islands, 
and visited Demerara and British Guiana. Shortly after this. Prince George became 
the senior midshipman in the service, and was waiting till his age allowed him to 
present himself for his examination as sub-lieutenant. This he did on the earliest day 
possible, namely his nineteenth birthday, 3rd June, 1884, when he obtained a first 
class in Seamanship. On coming home he at once joined, as all sub-lieutenants have 
to do, the Naval College at Greenwich for further instruction, and subsequently 
H.M.S. Excellefit at Portsmouth. Naturally he went through the course exactly like 
anybody else. Every sub-lieutenant has to pass five examinations, one each in 
seamanship, in navigation, in torpedo, in gunnery, and in pilotage. In four of these 
Prince George achieved the unusual distinction of obtaining a first class, and thus won 
his promotion to lieutenant’s rank, 8th October, 1885. 

From his earliest days at sea he has ever been a thoroughly efficient and also a 
most popular officer, not only with his comrades in the gun-room or the ward-room, 
but also with all the men over whom he has had command. As a midshipman he was 
always keen to do all in his power to render the boat’s crew or the gun entrusted to 
his charge the smartest and best-handled in the ship : as a lieutenant he was always 
alive to all the individual characters of the men of his division. Those who showed 
themselves neat, steady, smart, and eager to fulfil their duties and get on, he was 
ever ready to encourage by word and sympathy and helping hand. Because he 
knows his work thoroughly well, and is himself practically able to do each thing he 
requires of them, his men have thorough confidence in him, well aware that when 
need be he never spares himself; and thus when he calls upon them to put forth all their 
powers, they always cheerfully respond in a way that British blue-jackets alone can do. 
More than one of his captains has remarked that they never felt so secure, or could 
turn in with less concern at night, than when Prince George was officer of the watch. 

On the 14th January, 1886, he was appointed to H.M.S. Thunderer^ under the 
command of Captain (now Rear-Admiral) Stephenson on the Mediterranean station ; 
but as that ship was detained three months in dock at Malta for repairs, he was 
temporarily transferred on the 2nd June to H.M.S. Dreadnought, under Captain (now 
Rear-Admiral) Bedford, with the Hon. Maurice A. Bourke as her Commander. 
Captain Stephenson succeeded Captain Bedford in command of the Dreadtiought on 
the 17th August, 1886, and Prince George received his appointment as one of that 
ship’s regular lieutenants 25th August, 1886. Prince Louis of Battenberg succeeded 
Captain the Hon. M. Bourke as her Commander on the 28th July, 1887, and Captain 
Digby succeeded Captain Stephenson 21st November, 1887. The Dreadnought was 
then held to be as smart a ship for drill as any in the fleet. 

The Duke of Edinburgh was now Admiral Commander-in-Chief in the 
Mediterranean ; and Prince George was next appointed to his flagship the Alexa7idra, 
20th April, 1888. With the Duke he went on a state visit to the present Sultan at 
Constantinople ; and during the three years that he served on the Mediterranean 
station he visited for a second or third time his uncle, the King of the Hellenes, at 
Athens, renewed his acquaintance with the late Khedive Tewfik at Cairo, besides 
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cruising" at various times off the coast of Asia Minor, Syria, and the islands of the 
^g-ean. The Mediterranean squadron is usually considered the best school for 
the training- of young officers, inasmuch as there are always a larger number of first- 
rate men of war on that station than on any other, replete with the very latest 
improvements in gunnery and torpedoes. Since, too, the ships are constantly 
exercising in company under the admiral’s e3’e, and liable to meet in friendly rivalry 
from time to time some of the model squadrons of the French and Italian navies, the 
natural consequence is that all are kept in the very highest state of drill, discipline, 
and efficiency. 

At the end of three years of very successful service in the Mediterranean, which had 
been full of much instructive discipline for him. Prince George returned to England, 
and volunteered for another course of gunnery training on board H.M.S. Excelle 7 it 
Portsmouth. Having undergone this, he was appointed ist February, 1889, to the 
Noj'thiimherla7id^ Captain Darwin, the flagship of the Channel Squadron under the 
command of Vice-Admiral Baird. He took an active part in the naval manoeuvres 
that summer, and was placed in charge of one of the finest of the torpedo boats. 

It happened that another of these craft disabled her screw off the coast of Ireland, 
and was in danger of drifting on to a lee shore. The sea was running high, and there 
was a stiff gale blowing. Prince George was sent to her assistance. The task was 
a most difficult one, owing to the delicate nature of the construction of such boats. 
He showed, however, such skill, judgment and nerve in approaching, securing with 
wire hawser after several hours’ effort, and ultimately towing the disabled craft into 
safety, as won him high encomiums of praise to the Admiralty from Captain Fitzgerald 
and other senior officers who witnessed his conduct on that occasion. The achieve¬ 
ment was perhaps all the more noteworthy as Prince George (like Nelson and many 
another distinguished naval officer) suffers terribly from sea-sickness ; and the behav¬ 
iour of a torpedo boat in rough weather is not the most conducive to quietness of nerve 
or for comfortably collecting the thoughts. 

As he had now unmistakably given evidence of exceptional ^ capability as a 
lieutenant, the Admiralty ordered him on 6th May, 1890, to commission the Tlmish, a 
large gunboat of 805 tons burthen and 1200 horse-power, at Chatham for service on 
the North American and West Indian stations. Such independent commands are 
usually given to senior lieutenants only, but it was a distinction which Prince George 
had well earned. He had further the ticklish task assigned to him of towing a 
torpedo boat astern across the Atlantic to Bermuda. This too he successfully accom¬ 
plished. His professional duties took him to various places in the Canadian Dominion 
and to one or two on the United States seaboard. 

In the following autumn he was deputed by the Queen as her representative^ to 
open the Industrial Exhibition at Jamaica. This was his third visit to the West Indies, 
and his presence awakened among the inhabitants of every degree even more than 
the usual fervent demonstrations of loyalty to the Crown, and attachment to the United 
Kingdom. Except on state occasions, such as this visit to Jamaica, Prince George 
always deprecated the necessity of being received with royal honours. 

It was with no desire to avoid performing any real portion of his duty that he 
requested the admiral in command of the station, Sir George Watson, that he might 
receive his sanction to be treated simply as an ordinary naval officer. As soon as this 
wish became generally known he was enabled to see both the people and the places to 
which his ship was despatched more naturally, and thus to obtain by diiect^ personal 
intercourse a probably truer and more adequate knowledge of their real condition than 
if they had been exhibited to him in constant gala attire. 

The Thrush was now required on the West Coast of Africa, and her place was to 
be taken on the North American station by a ship of greater power and tonnage. 
She was therefore ordered home to England. On arriving there Prince George was 
promoted to the rank of Commander on the 24th August, 1891. He was then in his 
twenty-seventh year, and the fifteenth of his naval service. 

. There are, among living naval officers, many, who when promoted to be com¬ 
manders, were younger in years and had less length of service than Prince George. 
Sir Thomas Symonds was a commander before he was twenty-five. Sir Alexander 
Milne when he was twenty-four. Sir Geoffry Hornby when he was twenty-five. Admiral 
Hotham when he was twenty-three. The Duke of Edinburgh became an admiral 
when he was thirty-four. He w-as never a sub-lieutenant at all, but was promoted at 
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once from midshipman’s rank to that of lieutenant. He also skipped over the rank 
of commander altogether, and went straight from lieutenant to post-captain before he 
was twenty-two. 

It is believed that the Duke now regrets the rapidity of his early advance in 
the service ; though those who know what an excellent officer he has ever shown 
himself, and how capable an organizer and tactician, must acknowledge that he has 
proved himself worthy of the honours conferred upon him. Other royal princes of 
former generations have been even more rapidly promoted. The Duke of York (the 
brother of George III.) was made a post-captain at twenty, and rear-admiral at 
twenty-two. He died before he was twenty-nine, admiral and commander-in-chief 
in the Mediterranean. The Duke of Clarence (son of George HI.) was made 
lieutenant at twenty, a post-captain at twenty-one, and rear-admiral at twenty-five. 
In those days it is true the age for promotion even for ordinary officers was generally 
what would now be considered abnormally early. Lord Howe was a post-captain at 
twenty, Keppel at nineteen. Nelson at twenty-one, and rear-admiral at thirty-nine. 

After his return to England, Prince George went in the autumn of 1891 to stay 
with the Duke of Clarence at Dublin ; and the two brothers were once more happy in 
the mutual interchange of the fraternal affection of their olden days. It is believed 
that it was there that he contracted the typhoid fever from the effects of which he has 
only recently recovered. 

The one brother was hardly convalescent when the other was attacked by the fatal 
pneumonia to which he succumbed. It can readily be imagined how the sudden loss 
of his only brother fell upon him under these circumstances with overwhelming force. 
Besides the blow to his affections, his whole future prospects were completely changed 
in a moment. Up to that time his naval career, to which he had strenuously applied 
himself as his profession for life, had been the chief thought that had filled his 
horizon. 

Though he has since then assured several naval friends that he has no intention 
whatever of severing his connection with the service, his love for which is as sincere 
and intense as ever, yet other duties will now inevitably demand a large share of his 
time and attention. 

At present all eyes are directed towards him, and curiosity is excited as to what 
he will do, and whom he will marry. It is probable, however, that like his brother he 
will through the exigences of his position come to be known by the people of these 
islands at large only gradually and slowly. But judging from the impression which 
he has made upon all who have had intercourse with him, what that appreciation will 
ultimately be there can be no manner of doubt at all. 

In every single duty that has been hitherto entrusted to him he has acquitted him¬ 
self with ability, and discharged it zealously and to the satisfaction of all concerned 
whether superiors or subordinates. Beyond the regulation attendance at public func¬ 
tions, the opening of buildings, laying of foundation stones, and making short speeches 
at charity dinners, his part for the next few years will be chiefly to ‘'stand by,” to 
observe, to study attentively from every possible point of view, all questions relating 
to the government and prosperity of these realms, and the social well being of their 
peoples, in order that he may thereby fit himself to discharge hereafter the office of 
head of the British Commonwealth. As he will naturally be brought into direct per¬ 
sonal contact with all the leading men of each party in the state he will have unique 
opportunities for so qualifying himself. His acquaintance with all portions of the 
British Empire is already very wide. India is the only portion of the Queen’s territories 
that he has not yet seen. His experience of men and of human character, both ashore 
and afloat, has been already very varied, and he has used it well. 

The undoubted brain power that he possesses is inherited perhaps from the Prince 
Consort as well as from the Queen of Denmark. He is known to be a great reader, 
of active habits of mind and body, punctual in the discharge of the smallest appoint¬ 
ments, warm and constant in his friendships, endowed with a large share of practical 
common sense, simple in his tastes, and like his late brother singularly free from any 
trace of self-esteem or conceit, most considerate for the feelings of others, willing to 
learn from all, generous and openhanded yet careful and frugal on his own account, 
for his private allowance has up to now been moderate and never large. 

His fellow countrymen may patiently await and watch the further development of 
such a character with strong faith and with large hope. 



P R E T T Y PIERRE. 

By gilbert PARKER. 

With Illustrations by VV. D. ALMOND. 

JGELS betide me, it’s a memory I have of a time whin luck 
wasn’t foldin’ her arms round me, and not so far back aither, 
and I on the wallaby track hot-foot for the City of Gold.” 

Shon McGann said this in the course of a discussion on 
the prosperity of the Pipi Valley. Pretty Pierre, the French 
half-breed, remarked in reply, “ The wallaby track—eh—what is 
that, Shon ?” 

“ It’s a bit of a haythen y’are, Pierre—the wallahy track ?— 
that’s the name in Australia for trampin’ west through the plains 
of the Never Never Country lookin’ for the luck of the world ; as, bedad, it’s meself 
that knows it, and no other, and not by book or tellin’ either, but with the grip of 
thirst at me throat and a reef in me belt every hour to quiet the gnawin’ ; ” and 
Shon proceeded to light his pipe afresh. 

“ But the City of Gold—was there much wealth for you there, Shon? ” 

Shon laughed, and said between the puffs of smoke, “ Wealth for me, is it? Oh, 
Mother o’ Moses ! wealth of work and the pride of livin’ in the heart of us, and the 
grip of an honest hand betune whiles ; and what more do y’ want, Pierre ? ” 

The Frenchman’s drooping eyelids closed a little more, and he replied, meditatively, 
“ Money ?—no, that is not, Shon McGann. The good-fellowship of thirst?—yes, 
a little. The grip of the honest hand ?—quite ; and the grip of an honest waist ? well, 
perhaps ; of the waist which is not honest ?—tsh ! he is gay—and so ! ” 

The Irishman took his pipe from his mouth, and held it poised before him. He 
looked inquiringly and a little frowningly at the other for a moment, as if doubtful 
whether to resent the sneer that accompanied the words just spoken ; but at last he 
said, good-humouredly : “ Divils betide me, but it’s much I fear the honest waist hasn’t 
always been me portion—Heaven forgive me ! ” 

Mon Dieu, this Irishman!” replied Pierre. “He is gay; of good heart; he 
smile, and the women are at his heels ; he laugh, and they are on their knees—he is a 
fool, quite ! ” 

Still Shon McGann laughed. ^ 

“ A fool I am, Pierre, or Pd be in ould Ireland at this minute, with a roof o me 
own over me and the friends o’ me 3^outh round me, and brats on me knee, and the fear 
o’ God in me heart.” 

“ MaiSy Shon,” mockingly rejoined the Frenchman, “ this is not Ireland, but there 
is much like that to be done here—there is a roof and there is that woman at Ward s 
Mistake and the brats—eh, by and by ? ” 

Shon’s face clouded ; he hesitated, then replied sharply : “ 77/^7/woman do y’ say, 
Pierre, she that nursed me when the Honourable and meself were taken out of Sandy 
Drift, more dead than livin’ ; she that brought me back to life as good as ever, barrin’ 
this scar on me forehead and a stiffness at me elbow, and the Honourable as right as 
the sun, more luck to him !—which he doesn’t need at all, with the wind of Fortune in 
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his back and shiftin’ neither to right nor left !—That woman ! faith y’d better not cut 
the words so sharp betune yer teeth, Pierre.” 

‘‘ But I will say more—a little—just the same. She nursed you, yes, that is good ; 
but it is good also, I think, you pay her for that, and stop the rest. Women are fools, 
or else they are worse. This one ?—she is worse. Yes ; you will take my advice, 
Shon McGann.” 

The Irishman came to his feet with aspring, and his words were angry. 

‘‘ It dopn’t come well from Pretty Pierre, the gambler, to be revilin’ a woman ; and 
I throw it in yer face, though I’ve slept under the same blanket with ye, an’ drank out 
of the same cup on many a tramp, that you lie dirtv and black when ye spake ill of— 
my wife.” 

This conversation had occurred in a quiet corner of the bar-room of the Saints’ 



rSII, I COULD KILL YOU, SHON McGANN, SO EASY ! BUT IT IS NOT MY WHIM.” 


Repose. The first few sentences had not been heard by the others present; but Shon’s 
last speech, delivered in a ringing tone, drew the miners to their feet, in expectation 
or seeing shots exchanged at once. The code required satisfaction, immediate and 
decisive. Shon was not armed, and some one thrust a pistol towards him ; but he 
did not take it. Pierre rose, and coming slowly to him, laid a slender finger on his 
chest and said : 

So ! ^ I did not know that she was yom' wife. That is a surprise—yes.” 

The miners nodded assent. He continued : 

Bives your wife ! Ha, ha, Shon McGann ! that is such a joke.” 

“ It’s no joke, but God’s truth, and the lie is with you. Pretty Pierre.” 

Murmurs of anticipation ran round the room; but the Frenchman said : “There 
w ill be satisfaction altogether ; but it is my whim to prove what I say first; then ”— 
fondling his levolver “ then we shall settle ! But, see, you will meet me here at ten 
o clock to-night, and I will make it, mon Dieu I so clear, that the woman is vile. Yes, 

I think.” 

The Irishman suddenly clutched the gambler, shook him like a dog, and threw him 
against the farther wall. Pierre’s pistol was levelled from the instant Shon moved 
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but he did not use it. He rose on one knee after the violent fall, and pointing’ it at the 
other’s head said, coolly : ‘‘ I could kill you, Shon McGann, so easy! But it is not 
my whim. Till ten o’clock is not long to wait, and then, just here, one of us shall die. 
Is it not so ? ” 

The Irishman did not flinch before the pistol. He said with low fierceness : ‘‘At 
ten o’clock, or now, or any time, or at any place, y’ll find me ready to break the back 
of the lies y’ve spoken, or be broken meself. Lucy Rives is my wife, and she’s true 
and straight as the sun in the sky. I’ll be here at ten o’clock, and as ye say, Pierre, 
one of us makes the long reckoning for this.” And he opened the door and went out. 

The Frenchman moved to the bar, 
and, throwing down a handful of 
silver, said : “ It is good we drink 
after so much heat. Come on, come 
on, 7 ues ainhy 

The miners responded to the invit¬ 
ation. Their sympathy was mostly 
with Shon McGann ; their admiration 
was about equally divided ; for Pretty 
Pierre had the quality of courage in 
as active a degree as the Irishman, 
and they knew that some extraor¬ 
dinary motive promising greater ex¬ 
citement was behind the Frenchman’s 
refusal to send a bullet through 
Shon’s head a moment before. 

King Kinkley, the best shot in the 
Valley next to Pierre, had watched the 
unusual development of the incident 
with interest ; and when his glass had 
been filled he said, thoughtfully : 

“ This thing isn’t according to Hoyle. 

There’s never been any trouble just 
like this in the Valley before. What’s 
that McGann said about the lady 
being his wife ? If it’s the case where 
hev we been in the show ? Where 
was we when the license was around ? 

It isn’t good citizenship, and I hev my 
doubts.” 

Another miner, known as the Pres¬ 
byterian, added: “There’s some 
skulduggery in it, I guess. The lady 
has had as much protection as if 
she was the sister of every citizen of 
the place, jest as much as Lady 
Jane here (Lady Jane, the sister of 
the proprietor of the Saints’ Repose, 
administered drinks), and she’s played this stacked hand on us, has gone one better 
on the sly.” 

“Pierre,” said King Kinkley, “you’re on the track of the secret, and appear 
to hev the excess of the lady ; blaze it—blaze it out.” 

Pierre rejoined : “I know something; but it is good we wait until ten o’clock. 
Then I will show you all the cards in the pack. Yes, so.” 

And though there was some grumbling, Pierre had his way. The spirit of 
adventure and mutual interest had thrown the Frenchman, the Irishman, and the 
Honourable Just Trafford, together, on the cold side of the Canadian Rockies ; and 
they had journeyed to this other side, where the warm breath from the Pacific passed 
to its congealing in the ranges. They had come to the Pipi field when it was languish¬ 
ing. From the moment of their coming its luck changed; it became prosperous. 
They conquered the Valley each after his kind. The Honourable—he was always called 
that—mastered its resources by a series of “great lucks,” as Pierre termed it, had 
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achieved a fortune, and made no enemies ; and but two months before the day 
whose incidents are here recorded, had gone to the coast on business. Shon had 
won the reputation of being a ‘‘ white man,” to say nothing of his victories in the 
region of gallantry. He made no wealth ; he only got that he might spend. Irishman¬ 
like he would barter the chances of fortune for the lilt of a voice or the clatter of a 
pretty foot. 

Pierre was different. Women, ah, no ! ” he would say ; “ they make men fools or 
devils.” 

His temptation lay not that way. When the Three first came to the Pipi 
Pierre was a miner, simply ; but nearly all his life he had been something else, as 
many a devastated pocket on the east of the Rockies could bear witness ; and his new 
career was alien to his soul. Temptation grew greatly on him at the Pipi, and in the 
days before he yielded to it he might have been seen at midnight in his hut playing 
solitah'e. Why he abstained at first from practising his real profession is accounted 
for in two ways : he had tasted some of the sweets of honest companionship with the 
Honourable and Shon, and then he had a memory of an ugly night at Pardon’s Drive 
a year before, when he stood over his own father’s body shot to death by accident in a 
gambling row which owed its origin to himself. These things had held him back for 
a time ; but he was weaker than his ruling passion. 

The Pipi was a young and comparatively virgin field ; the quarry was at his hand. 
He did not love gain for its own sake ; it was the game that enthralled him. He 
would have played his life against the treasury of a kingdom, and, having won it with 
loaded double sixes, have handed back the spoil as an unredeemable national debt. 

He fell at last, and in falling conquered the Pipi Valley ; at the same time he was 
considered a fearless and liberal citizen, who could shoot as straight as he played well. 
He made an excursion to another field, however, at an opportune time, and it was 
during this interval that the accident to Shon and the Honourable had occurred. He 
returned but a few hours before this quarrel with Shon occurred, and in the Saints’ 
Repose, whither he had at once gone, he was told of the accident. While his inform¬ 
ant related the incident and the romantic sequence of Shon’s infatuation, the woman 
passed the tavern and was pointed out to Pierre. The Frenchman had not much 
excitableness in his nature ; but when he saw this beautiful woman with a touch 
of the Indian in her contour, his pale face flushed, and he showed his set teeth under 
his slight moustache. He watched her until she entered a shop, on the signboard of 
which was written—written since he had left a few months ago— Lucy Rives, To¬ 
bacconist, 

Shon had then entered the Saints’ Repose ; and we know the rest. A couple of 
hours after this nervous episode, Pierre might have been seen standing in the 
shadow of the pines not far from the house at Ward’s Mistake, where, he had been 
told, Lucy Rives lived with an old Indian woman. He stood, scarcely moving, and 
smoking cigarettes, until the door opened. Shon came out and walked down the 
hillside to the towm. Then Pierre went to the door, and, without knocking, opened 
it, and entered. A woman started up from a seat where she was sewing and turned 
towards him. As she did so, the work, Shon’s coat, dropped from her hands, her 
face paled, and her eyes filled with fear. She leaned against a chair for support; 
this man’s presence had weakened her so. She stood silent, save for a slight moan 
that broke from her lips, as the Frenchman lighted a cigarette coolly, and then said to 
an old Indian woman who sat upon the floor braiding a basket : “ Get up, Ikni, and go 
away—quick.” 

Ikni rose, came over, and peered into the face of the half-breed. Then she mut¬ 
tered : “I know you—I know you. The dead has come back again.” She caught 
his arm with her bony fingers as if to satisfy herself that he was flesh and blood, and, 
shaking her head dolefully, went from the room. When the door closed behind her 
there was a silence, broken only by an exclamation from the man. 

The other drew her hand across her eyes, and dropped it with a motion of despair. 
Then Pierre said, sharply : “ Bien 2 ” 

“ Francois,” she replied, “ you are alive.” 

“ Yes, I am alive—quite, Lucy Rives.” 

She shuddered, then grew still again and whispered : 

“ Why did you let it be thought that you were drowned? Why ? Oh, why? ” 
she moaned. 
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He raised his eyebrows slightly, and said, between the puflfs of smoke : 

“Ah, yes, my Lucy, why? It was so long ago. Let me see: so—so—eight 
years. Eight years is a long time, to remember, eh ? ” 

He came towards her. She drew back ; but her hand remained on the chair. He 
touched the plain gold ring on her finger, and said : 

“You still wear it. To think of that—so loyal, for a woman! How she 
remembers, man Dieu ! ... . But shall I not kiss you ?—yes, just once after eio-ht 
y^ears—my wife.” ' ^ 


SHE BREATHED HARD AND DREAV BACK AGAINST THE WALL. 


She breathed hard and drew back against the wall, her eyes all dazed and fright¬ 
ened, and said : 

“No, no, do not come near me ; do not speak to me—ah, please, stand back, 
for a moment, please ! ” 

He shrugged his shoulders slightl}', and continued, with niock tenderness : 

“To think that things come round so ! And here 3^011 have a home. Yes, that is 
good. I am tired of much travel and life all alone. The prodigal goes not to the 
home, the home comes to the prodigal.” He stretched up his arms as if wuth a feel¬ 
ing of content. 

“ Do you—do \'ou not know,” she said, “ that—that—” 

He interrupted her : 

“ Do I not know, Lucy’, that this is your home? Yes. But is it not all the same? 
I gave you a home eight years ago—to think, eight years ago ! We quarrelled one 
night, and I left y’ou. Next morning my’ boat was found below the White Cascade 
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—yes, but that was so stale a trick ! It was not worthy of Francois Rives. He would 
do it so much better now ; but he was young" then ; just a boy, and foolish. Well, sit 
down, Lucy, it is along story, and you have much to tell, how much—who knows ? ” 

She came slowly forward and said, with a painful effort : 

“You did a g*reat wrong, Francois Rives. You have killed me.” 

“Killed you, Lucy, my wife! Pardo 7 i! Never in those days did you look so 
charming as now—never ! But the great surprise of seeing your husband, it has made 
you shy—yes, quite. There will be much time to come for you to change all that. 
It is quite pleasant to think on, Lucy. ... You remember the song we used to sing 

on the Chaudiere at 
St. Antoine ? See, I 
have not forgotten 
it— 

a lo 7 igteinps qiie 
je Vaiiiie; 

Jamais je 7 ie foub- 
HeraiP^ 

He hummed the 
lines over and over 
watching through his 
half-shut eyes the tor¬ 
ture he was inflicting. 

“Oh, Mother of 
God,” she whispered, 
“have mercy! Can 
you not see, do you 
not know ? I am not 
as you left me ! ” 

“ Yes, my wife, 
you are just the 
same ; not an hour 
older. I am glad that 
you have come to me. 
Voila^ how they will 
envy Pretty Pierre ! ” 
“Envy — Pretty — 
Pierre,” she repeated, 
in distress; “are you 
—Pretty Pierre ? Ah, 
I might have known, 
I might have known ! ” 

“ Yes, and so ! Is not Pretty Pierre as good a name as Francois Rives ? Is it not 
as good as Shon McGann ? ” 

Oh, I see it all, I see it all now,” she mournfully said. “ It was with you he 
quarrelled, and about me. He would not tell me what it was. You know, then, that I 
am—that I am married—to him ! ” 

“Quite. I know all that; but it is no marriage.” He rose to his feet slowly, 
dropping the cigarette from his lips as he did so. “Yes,” he continued, “and I know 
that you prefer Shon McGann to Pretty Pierre.” 

She spread out her hands appealingly. 

“But you are my wife, not his. Listen, do you know what I shall do?—I 
will tell you in two hours. It is now eight o’clock. At ten o’clock Shon McGann 
will meet me at the Saints’ Repose. Then you shall know. . . . Ah, it is a pity ! 
Shon was my good friend, but this spoils all that. Wine—it has danger ; cards— 
there is peril in that sport ; women—they make trouble most of all.” 

“ Oh, God,” she pitifully said, “ what did I do ? There was no sin in me. I was 
your faithful wife, though you were cruel to me. You left me, cheated me, brought 
this upon me. It is you that have done this wickedness, not I.” She buried her face 
in her hands, falling on her knees beside the chair. 

He bent above her : “You loved the young avocat better, eight years ago.” 



HE BENT ABOVE HER : “YOU LOVED THE YOUNG aVOCat BETTER, 
EIGHT YEARS AGO.” 
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She sprang to her feet. Ah, now I understand,” she said ; “ that was why you 
quarrelled with me ; why you deserted me—you were not man enough to say what made 
you so much the—so wicked and hard ; so—” 

“ Be thankful, Lucy, that I did not kill you then,” he interjected. 

“ But it is a lie,” she cried ; a lie ! ” 

She went to the door and called the Indian woman. 

“ Ikni,” she said. He dares to say evil of Andre and me. Think—of Andre ! ” 
Ikni came to him and put her wrinkled face close to his, and said : ‘‘ She was 

yours, only yours ; but the spirits gave you a devil. Andre, oh, oh, Andre ! The 
father of Andre was her father—ah, that makes your sulky eyes to open. Ikni knows 
how to speak. Ikni nursed them both. If you had waited you should have known. But 
you ran away like a wolf from a coal of fire ; you shammed death like a fox ; you come 
back like the snake to crawl into the house and strike with poison tooth, when you should 
be with the worms in the ground. But Ikni knows—you shall be struck with poison 
too, the Spirit of the Red Knife waits for you. Andr 4 , Andre, was of her father too.” 

He pushed her aside savagely: “Be still !” he said; “get out—quick. Mon 
Dleu^ quick ! ” 

When they were alone again he continued with less anger in his tone : “So 
Andre, the avocat and you—that, eh ? Well, you see how much trouble has come ; 
and now this other—a secret too ! When were you married to Shon McGann ? ” 

“ Last night,” she bitterly replied ; “ a priest came over from the Indian village.” 

“ Last night,” he musingly repeated—“ last night I lost two thousand dollars at the 
Little Goshen field. I did not play well last night, I was nervous In eight years I had 
not lost so much at one game as I did last night. It was a punishment for playing 
too honest, or something ; eh, what do you think, Lucy—or something, eh ? ” 

She said nothing, but rocked her body to and fro. 

“ Why did you not make the marriage with Shon to be known ? ” 

“ He was to have told it to-night,’* she said. 

There was silence for a moment, then a thought flashed into his eyes, and he re¬ 
joined, with a jarring laugh : “ Well, I will play a game to-night, Lucy Rives ; such a 
game that Pretty Pierre will never be forgotten in the Pipi Valley ; a beautiful game, just 
for two. And the other who will play, ah, the wife of Francois Rives shall see if she is 
patient ; but she must be patient, more patient than her husband was eight years ago.” 
“ What will you do ?—tell me, what will you do ? ” 

“ I will play a game of cards—just one magnificent game ; and the cards shall not 
be stacked. All shall be fair quite, as when you and I played in the little house by the 
Chaudiere—at first, Lucy—before I was a devil.” 

Was this peculiar softness to his last tones assumed or real ? She looked at him 
inquiringly ; but he moved away to the window and stood gazing down the hillside 
towards the town below. 

“ I will die,” she said to herself in whispers—“ I will die.” A minute passed, and 

then Pierre turned and said to her: “Lucy, he is coming up the hill. Listen. 

If you tell him that I have seen you, I will shoot him on sight, dead. You would 

save him, for a little, for an hour or two—or more ? Well, do as I say; for 

these things must be according to the rules of the game, and I myself will tell 
him all at the Saints’ Repose. He gave me the lie there ; I will tell him the truth 
before them all. Will you do as I say ? ” 

She hesitated an instant and then replied, “ I shall not tell him.” 

“ There is only one way, then,” he continued ; “you must go at once from here 
into the woods behind there, and not see him at all. Then at ten o’clock you will 
come to the Saints’ Repose, if you choose, to know how the game has ended.” 

She was trembling, moaning, no longer. A set look had come into her face ; her 
eyes were steady and hard. She quietly replied : “ Yes, I shall be there.” 

He came to her, took her hand, and drew from her finger the wedding-ring which 
last night Shon McGann had placed there. She submitted passively. Then with an 
upward wave of his fingers he spoke in a mocking lightness, but without any of the 
malice that had first appeared in his tones, words from an old French song : 

I say no more, my lady— 

Mironton^ niironton^ viironiaine ! 

I say no more, my lady. 

As nought more can be said.” 
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Pie opened the door, motioned to the Indian woman, and in a few moments the 
broken-hearted Lucy Rives and her companion were hidden in the pines ; and Pretty 
Pierre also disappeared into the shadow of the woods as Shon McGann appeared on 
the crest of the hill. 

The Irishman walked slowly to the door and pausing, said to himself : “I couldn’t 
run the big- risk, me darliii’, without seein’ you ag-ain, God help me ! There’s danger 
ahead which little I’d care for if it wasn’t for you.” 

Then he stepped inside the house. The place was silent. He called, but no one 
^ answered. He threw open the 

doors of the rooms but they 
were empty ,* he went outside and 
called again, but no reply came 
except the swish of a night- 
hawk’s wings and the cry of a 
whip-poor-will. He went back 
into the house and sat down 
with his head between his hands. 
So, for a moment, and then he 
raised his head, and said with a 
sad smile : “ Faith, Shon, me 
boy, this takes the life out of ye ! 
—the empty house where she 
ought to be, and the smile of her 
so sweet, and the hand of her that 
falls on yer shoulder like a dove 
on the blessed altar—gone, and 
lavin’ a chill on y’r heart like a 
touch of the dead. Sure, nivir 
a wan of me saw any that could 
stand wid her for goodness, 
barrin’ the angel that kissed me 
good-bye with oiie foot in the 
stirrup an’ the troopers behind 
me, now twelve years gone, in 
oiild Donegal, and that I’ll nivir 
see again, she lyin’ where the 
hate of the world will vex the 
heart of her no more, and the 
masses gone up for her soul. 
Twice, twice in yer life, Shon 
McGann, has the cup of God’s joy 
been at yer lips, and is it both 
times that it’s to spill ?—Pretty 
Pierre shoots straight and sud¬ 
den, and may be it’s aisy to see 
the end of it; but as the just 
God is above us, I’ll give him the 
lie in his throat again for the word he said agin me clarlin’. What’s the avil 
thing that he has to say ? What’s the Satan’s proof he would bring ? And where 
is she now ?—where are you, Lucy ? I know the proof I’ve got in me heart, that 
the wreck of the world couldn’t shake, while that light, born of Heaven, swims up 
to your eyes whin you look at me.” 

He rose to his feet ag'ain and walked to and fro ; he went once more to the doors ; 
he looked here and there through the growing dusk, but to no purpose. She had said 
that she would not go to her shop this night; but if not, then where could she have 
gone—and Ikni, too ? He felt there was more awry in his life than he cared to put 
into thought or speech. He picked up the sewing she had dropped and looked 
at it as one would regard a relic of the dead ; he lifted her handkerchief, kissed 
it, and put it in his breast. He took a revolver from his pocket and examined 
it closely, looked round the room as if to fasten it in his memory, and then passed 
out, closing the door behind him. He walked down the hillside and went to her 



HE LIFTED HER HANDKERCHIEF, KISSED IT, AND PUT IT IN 
HIS BREAST. 
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shop in the one street of the town, but she was not there, nor had the lad in charge 
seen her. 

Meanwhile Pretty Pierre had made his way to the Saints’ Repose, and was sitting 
among the miners indolently smoking. In vain he was asked to play cards. His one 
reply was : ‘‘No, pardon^ no ! I play one game only to-night, the biggest game ever 
played in the Pipi Valley.” In vain, also, was he asked to drink. He refused the 
hospitality, defying the danger that such lack of good-fellowship might bring forth. 
He hummed in snatches to himself the words of a song that the B^'ules were wont to 
sing when they hunted the buffalo : 

Voild / it is the sport to ride ; 

Ah, ah, the brave hunter ! 

To thrust the arrow in his hide, 

To send the bullet through his side — 

Ici^ the buffalo, jolt ! 

Ah, ah, the buffalo ! ” 


He nodded here and there as men entered ; but he did not stir from his seat. He 
smoked incessantly, and his eyes faced the door of the bar-room that entered upon 
the street. There was no doubt in the minds of any present that the promised excite¬ 
ment would occur. Shon McGann was as fearless as he was gay. The Pipi Valley 
remembered the day in which he had twice risked his life to save two women from a 
burning building—Lady Jane and another. And Lady Jane this evening was 
agitated, and once or twice furtively looked at something under the bar counter ; in 
fact, a close observer would have noticed anger or anxiety in the eyes of the daughter 
of Dick Waldron, the keeper of the Saints’ Repose ; Pierre would certainly have 

seen it had he been looking that way. An unusual influence was working upon 

the frequenters of the Saints’ Repose. Planned, premeditated excitement was out of 
their line. Unexpectedness was the salt of their existence. This thing had an air 
of system not in accord with the suddenness of the Pipi mind. The Half-breed was 
the only one entirely at his ease ; he was languid and nonchalant; the long lashes of 
his half-shut eyelids gave his face a pensive look. At last King Kinkley walked over 
to him and said : “There’s an almighty mysteriousness about this event that isn’t 
joyful, Pretty Pierre. We want to see the muss cleared up, of course ; we want 
Shon McGann to act like a high-toned citizen, and there’s a general prejudice in 
favour of things bein’ on the flat of your palm as it were—this thing hangs fire, 
and thpre’s a lack of animation about it, isn’t there ? ” 

To this Pretty Pierre replied : “ What can I do ? This is not like other things ; 

one has to wait; great things take time. To shoot, is easy ; but to shoot is not all, 
as you shall see if you have patience a little. Ah, mon ami^ where there is a woman 
things are different. I throw a glass in your face, we shoot, some one dies, and there 
it is quite plain of reason ; you play a card which was dealt just now, I call you— 
something, and the swiftest finger does the trick ; but when there is a woman, one 
must wait for the sport.” 

It was at this point that Shon McGann entered, looked round, nodded to all, and 
then came forward to the table where Pretty Pierre sat. As the Frenchman took out 
his watch Shon said firmly but quietly : “ Pierre, I gave you the lie to-day con¬ 
cerning me wife, and I’m here, as I said I’d be, to stand by the word I passed 
then.” 

Pierre waved his fingers lightly towards the other and slowly rose. Then he said 
in sharp tones : “Yes, Shon McGann, you gave me the lie. There is but one thing for 
that in the Pipi Valley. You choked me ; I would not take that from a saint of 
heaven ; but there was another thing to do first. Well, I have done it ; I 
said I would bring proofs—I have them.” He paused, and now there might 
be seen a shining moisture on his forehead, and his words came menacingly from 
between his teeth, while the room became breathlessly still, save that in the silence 
a sleeping dog sighed heavily: “Shon McGann,” he said, “ you are living with my 
wife.” 

Twenty men drew in a sharp breath of excitement, and Shon came a step nearer 
to the other and said in a strange voice : “ I—am—living—with—your—wife ? ” 

“As I say, with my wife, Lucy Rives. Francois Rives was my name eight years 
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ago. We quarrelled. 1 left her, and I never saw her again until to-night. You went 
to see her two hours ago. You did not find her. Why? She was gone because her 
husband, Pierre, told her to go. You want a proof? You shall have it. Here is 
the wedding-ring you gave her last night.” 

He handed it over, and Shon saw inside it his own name and hers. 

“ My God ! ” he said, “ did she know? Tell me she did not know, Pierre ? ” 

“No, she did not know. I have truth to speak to-night. I was jealous, mad, 
and foolish, and I left her. My boat was found upset. They believed I was drowned. 
Bie?i^ she waited until yesterday, and then she took you—but she was my wife, she is 
my wife—and so you see ! ” 

The Irishman was deadly pale. 

“ It’s an avil heart y’ had in y’ then. Pretty Pierre, and it’s an avil day that brought 
this thing to pass, and there’s only one way to the end of it.” 

“Yes, that is true. There is only one way,” was the reply; “but what shall 



THE LAST DEAL AVAS SHON’S. 


that way be? Some one must go : there must be no mistake. I have to propose : 
here on this table we lay a revolver. We will give up these which we have in our 
pockets. Then we will play a game of euchre, and the winner of the game shall have 
the revolver. We will play for a life. That is fair, eh—that is fair ? ” he said to those 
around. 

King Kinkley, speaking for the rest, replied: “That’s about fair. It gives 
both a chance, and leaves only two when it’s over. While the woman lives one of 
you is naturally in the way. Pierre left her in a way that isn’t handsome ; but 
a wife’s a wife, and though Shon was all in the glum about the thing, and though the 
woman isn’t to be blamed either, there’s one too many of you, and there’s got to be 
a vacation for somebody. Isn’t that so ? ” 

The rest nodded assent. They had been so engaged that they did not see a woman 
enter the bar from behind, and crouch down beside Lady Jane, a woman whom the 
latter touched affectionately on the shoulder and whispered to once or twice while 
she watched the ominous preparations for the game. 

The two men sat down, Shon McGann facing the bar and Pretty Pierre with 
his back to it. 

The game began, neither man showing a sign of nervousness, though Shon 
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was still pale. The game was to finish for ten points. Men crowded about the tables 
silent and keenly excited ; cigars were chewed instead of smoked, and liquor was left 
undrunk. At the first deal Pierre made a march, securing two. At the next Shon 
made a point, and at the next also a march. The half-breed was playing a straight 
game. He could have stacked the cards, but he did not do so ; deft as he was he 
might have cheated even the vigilant eyes about him, as he had done before ; but he 
played as squarely as a novice. At the third, at the fourth deal he made a march ; at 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh deals, Shon made a march, a point, and a march. 



HE MADE THEM TURN HIM SO THAT HE COULD SEE SHON MCGANN. 


Both now had eight points. At the next deal both got a point, and both stood at 
nine ! 

Now came the crucial play. 

During the progress of the game nothing had been heard save the sound of a 
knuckle on the table, the flip-flip of the pasteboard or the rasp of a heel on the floor. 
There was a set smile on Shon’s face—a forgotten smile, for the rest of the face was 
stern and tragic. Pierre smoked cigarettes, pausing, while his opponent was shuffling 
and dealing, to light them. 

Behind the bar as the g*ame proceeded the woman who knelt beside Lady Jane 
listened to every sound. Her eyes grew more and more agonized as the numbers, 
whispered to her by her companion, climbed to the fatal ten. 
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The last deal was Shon’s ; there was that much to his advantage. As he slowly 
dealt the woman—Lucy Rives—rose to her feet behind Lady Jane. So absorbed were 
all that none saw her. Her eyes passed from Pretty Pierre to Shon McGann and 
stayed. 

When the cards were dealt, with but one point for either to gain and so win 
and save his life, there was a slight pause before the two took them up. They did 
not look at one another ; but each glanced at the revolver, then at the men nearest 
them, and lastly, for an instant, at the cards themselves, with their pasteboard 
faces of life and death turned downward. As the players picked them up at last 
and spread them out fan-like. Lady Jane slipped something into the hand of Lucy 
Rives. 

Those who stood behind Shon McGann stared with anxious astonishment at his 
hand ; it contained only nine and ten spots. It was easy to see the direction of the 
sympathy of Pipi Valley. The Irishman’s face turned a slight shade paler, but he did 
not tremble or appear disturbed. 

Pierre played his biggest card and took the point. He coolly counted one and 
said : ‘‘ Game. I win.” 

The crowd drew back. Both rose to their feet. In the painful silence the half- 
breed’s hand was gently laid on the revolver. He lifted it and paused slightly, his 
eyes fixed on the steady look in those of Shon McGann. He raised the revolver 
again, till it was level with Shon’s forehead, till it was even with his hair! Then 
there was a shot and some one fell, not Shon, but Pierre, saying, as they caught him : 

Mon Dieu ! Mon Dieu ! From behind ! ” 

Instantly there was another shot and some-one crashed against the bottles in the 
bar. The other factor in the game, the wife, had shot at Pierre and then sent a 
bullet through her own lungs. 

Shon stood for a moment as if he was turned to stone, and then his head dropped 
in his arms upon the table. He had seen both shots fired, but could not speak 
in time. 

Pierre was severely but not dangerously wounded in the neck and shoulder. 

But the woman—? They brought her out from behind the counter. She still 
breathed ; but on her eyes was the film of coming death. She turned to where Shon 
sat. Her lips framed his name, but no voice came forth. Some one touched him 
on the shoulder. He looked up and caught her last glance. He came and stooped 
beside her ; but she had died with that one glance from him bringing a faint smile to 
her lips. And the smile stayed when the life of her had fled—fled chrough the cloud 
over her eyes, from the tide-beat of ner pulse. It swept out from the smoke and 
reeking air into the open world, and beyond into those untried paths where all 
must walk alone, and in what bitterness known only to the Master of the World who 
sees these piteous things and knows in what fashion distorted lives shall be made 
straight and wholesome in the Places of Re-adjustment. 

Shon McGann stood silent above the dead body. 

One by one the miners went out quietly. Pretty Pierre nodded towards the door 
also, and King Kinkley and another lifted him and carried him towards it. Before 
they passed into the street he made them turn him so that he could see Shon. 
He'waved his hand towards her that had been his wife and said : ‘‘ She should have 
shot but once and straight, Shon McGann, and then !—Eh, well ! ” 

The door closed, and Shon McGann was left alone with the dead. 



“ THE VANISHED ABBEY.” 

By the Very Rev. H. DONALD M. SPENCE, D.D., Dean of Gloucester. 

lustrations by DETMAR J. BLOW and E. H. NEW. 

a remote corner of Worcestershire, between the green uplands of the 
Cotswold range and the solitary Bredon Hill, there is a broad lawn¬ 
like meadow falling somewhat sharply on the east side towards the 
storied Avon, which as a silver fringe seems to border the grassy 
slope. Immediately on the left is a lofty tower rich with graceful 
tracery and sculptured fancies, tenderly coloured with those soft gray 
hues which only centuries of storm and sunshine can paint upon 
white walls ; on the right a long irregular ruined wall, uncared for 
and unbeautiful save for the gray-green moss and lichens which partly veil its ruined 
broken stones. 

The stranger who knew nothing of its story would surely smile if he were told 
that beneath the grass and daisies round him were hidden the vast foundation stories 
of one of the mightiest of our proud mediaeval abbeys ; that on the very spot where 
he was standing were once grouped a forest of tall columns bearing up lotty 
fretted roofs ; that all around once were altars all a-gleam with colour and with gold ; 
that besides the many altars were once grouped in that sacred spot chauntries and 
tombs, many of them marvels of grace and beauty, placed there in memory of men 
great in the service of Church and State—of men whose names were household 
words in the England of our fathers ; that close by him were once stately cloisters, 
great monastic buildings, including refectories, dormitories, chapter house, chapels, 
infirmary, granaries, kitchens—all the varied piles of buildings which used to make up 
the hive of a great monastery. 

That green meadow fringed by the Avon stream with its solitary tower and long 
ruined wall is indeed the scene of a long and eventful story—a story which reaches 
back well nigh a thousand years. 

When central and western England was slowly emerging from the mists of 
confusion which seem to have covered it for more than a century after the ruin of^ the 
short-lived British rule which succeeded the departure of the Roman military colonists, 
the Avon-washed meadow of our story was part of the forest land which stretched 
from the Cotswold range to the Severn banks. In the forest in those far-back days a 
swineherd named Eoves, in the service of Ecgwin, one of the earliest Mercian bishops 
—so runs the quaint old legend—saw a vision of a woman in the midst of a shining 
cloud of glory. The swineherd related the strange sight to his master. The same 
appearance was vouchsafed to Ecgwin. The bishop recognized in the vision the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and determined to erect on the hallowed spot a church and 
home of prayer. This was the beginning of the famous holy house of Evesham— 
“Eoves-holm”—named after the poor swineherd, whose eyes had been allowed to 
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vision of Mary. 
The date of the 
vision and subse¬ 
quent building of 
the church and 
monastery was in 
the early part of the 
eighth century. 

The fortunes of 
Bishop Ecgwin’s 
foundation at Eves¬ 
ham for several 
hundred years vary 
but little from those 
of Gloucester, Per- 
shore, and a num¬ 
ber of other more 
or less renowned 
religious houses in 
the Mercian king¬ 
dom—subject now 
and again to Danish 
depredation, then 
by the help of pious 
Mercian princes 
and nobles again 
restored and reno¬ 
vated, doing its 
quiet beneficent 
work of teaching, 
prayer, of alms¬ 
giving* and cease¬ 
less hospitality. In 
some periods the 
exclusive home of 
monks, in others 
the abode of a col¬ 
lege of seculars, of 
canons or unclois¬ 
tered ecclesiastics, 
until the days of 
Dunstan (tenth cen¬ 
tury) the famous re- 
II former archbishop, 
I when the long 
‘I rivalry was decided 
I generally through- 
i out Saxon Pingland 
I in favour of the 
monks. 

From very early 
times the “ House 
of Evesham ” was 
rich ; successive 
Mercian kings en¬ 
dowed it with fresh 
grants of land. 
Their example was 
followed by their 
Domesday Book tells 
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us that in the days of King Edward the Confessor Evesham possessed in central 
and western England some 33,000 acres. After “Hastings” the Abbot Aegilwyn 
was one of the few great Saxon ecclesiastics who retained the confidence of 
the Conqueror William. His successor, the Norman Walter of Cerasia, preserved 
the abbey and its possessions by the cession of a third of its great estates to Odo, 
Bishop of Bayeux and Earl of Kent, the Conqueror’s half-brother, and Urse d’Abitot, 
the well-known sheriff of Worcestershire. 

The Norman Walter, chaplain to Lanfranc, a monk of Duke Robert of Normandy’s 
Abbey of Cerasia, was appointed by the Conqueror himself, and eleven years after 
“ Hastings,” like so many of the great French ecclesiastics who received abbeys 
at the hands of the Conqueror, he determined to rebuild the abbey church of 
his great house in a style befitting the great position of Evesham. It was a 
wonderful moment 
to obtain contribu¬ 
tions to such a work. 

Many of the Nor¬ 
mans were dismayed 
at the sight of the 
woe and misery in 
Anglo-Saxon land, 
the first visible result 
of their great con¬ 
quest, and were 
ready and willing to 
lavish gold and trea¬ 
sure for the building 
of what were looked 
on as “abbeys of 
expiation ” by not a 
few in those days of 
ruthless deeds, fol¬ 
lowed after by swift 
and sharp remorse. 

The building of the 
new Norman abbey 
went on rapidly, 
much of the crypt and 
the great eastern 
limb of the new 
church was com- norman gateway. 

pleted before the 

passing away of William the Conqueror. The massive Norman work went on in the 
nave and tower and mighty transepts during the next hundred years. Vast buildings 
were added to the already existing religious house, refectories, dormitories, abbot’s 
lodgings, chapter house, kitchens, granaries, stables—all the various and varied parts 
of a great Benedictine monastery. But the abbey was the loved centre of the whole ; 
Successive abbots added to its splendour and stately appearance. Like Gloucester, 
and other similar noble Norman houses of prayer, graceful and costly decorative work 
was gradually added to the stern, grave designs of Abbot Walter and the eleventh 
century builders. In the fourteenth century much of the old work was recast, a 
noble central tower was completed. But all this has disappeared. The very 
foundation stories of the great abbey, massive and vast though they^ must have 
been, are hidden under the green meadow washed by the Avon. One ruined arch is 
really all that remains ^ of the past magnificence, and antiquaries only dare to guess 
at the original use and position even of this one sad and solitary relique of a vanished 
City of God. 

From the time of the Norman Conquest until the days of the Reformation, from 
William I. to Henry VHI., a period of well nigh five hundred years, Evesham Abbey 
and the great Benedictine house beneath its shadow occupied a foremost position 
among the great religious homes of England. Nor by any means did it date the 
^ The solitary “ Bell Tower ” was only completed just before the dissolution. 
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beginnings of its great position and influence to Norman William and his great 
minister of religion, Lanfranc; for centuries before the Conquest Evesham had 
ranked among the chiefest of the Anglo-Saxon houses of prayer. It had undergone 
varied changes and had endured various fortunes, but the unerring record of 
Domesday tells us that this great house far from owing its high position to the 
Norman Conquest rather suffered in its fortunes after the arrival of the French 
strangers. In some respects it was a typical great religious house, for it owed its 

far-reaching influence to 
no powerful family like 
Tewkesbury, to no court 
favour like royal Glouces¬ 
ter, so often in Saxon and 
Norman times the resi¬ 
dence of the kings of Eng¬ 
land. It was simply one 
of those monasteries in a 
purely rural district which 
during so many storm-filled 
years educated, comforted, 
helped in a thousand ways 
all classes and orders of the 
commonwealth. 

In its palmy days the 
interior of our famous 
abbey must have been in¬ 
expressibly solemn and 
imposing. It was beautiful 
with the strange rich 
beauty of splendid symbol¬ 
ism in times when a great 
church like Evesham was 
the sculptured and coloured 
text-book of Christianity. 
We read of the grand 
Norman nave of eight bays, 
the crossing of the same 
date, the aisleless transept, 
the delicate early English 
presbytery of five bays, 
square ended and without 
a projecting lady chapel— 
but all enriched with 
perpendicular additions. 
“We are at a loss to 
portray the tall and splen¬ 
did rood screen with images 
of the holy cross, St. Mary 
and St. John, the high altar 
and its screen, the splendid 
STONE LANTERN IN ALMONRY. shrilieS of St. Ecgwill, St. 

Credan, St. Odulph and 

St. Whstan. The unquenched lamps burning before the many pendent tabernacles 
and lighting the fretted vaults, the solemn dark-browed crypt, and the upper avenue, 
all filled perpetually with the mingled sounds of the bells, the organ, the instruments, 
of music and sweet choral song,” 


‘‘ Where erst, the long procession swept through Evesham’s minster pile, 

And brightly, banners, cross and cope, gleamed through the incensed aisle.” ^ 

A writer some 250 years ago ^ tells us that at Evesham “ the abbey and cloisters 

^ McKenzie Walcot, Ahhty Journal of ihe Archcsological Association, vol, xxxii. 

- Habyngdon— temp. Charles I. 
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were of curious workmanship, and had withinside one hundred and sixty-four gilt 
marble pillars. There were also in the church sixteen altars, all in so many chapels 
dedicated to their respective saints.” 

But the story of Evesham would never have risen in interest above the story of 
other abbeys—the equals of Evesham in wealth and influence, equals too in the 
grandeur of their stately churches, and in the magnitude and beauty of the surrounding 
buildings—had not Evesham been the closing scene of a mighty struggle, the effects 
of which has left a lasting impress upon English history; had not the “vanished 
abbey ” been the grave of the far-seeing chieftain of the struggle who passed away 
like many another great one has passed away, amid defeat and seeming failure. 

Inseparably connected with Evesham and its famous abbey is the memory of 
Simon de Montfort, Earl of Leicester. To the vast majority of his countrymen De 
Montfort is now but the shadow of a great name, who in the reign of King Henry 
III., in a bloody death on the stricken field received the well-earned guerdon of his 
rebellion. But 


De Montfort 
was no ordinary 
rebel. By birth 
a Frenchman 
and heir to the 
g-reat traditions 
of the house 
which had won 
for itself the posi¬ 
tion of sovereign 
lords in the 
sunny south ot 
France, and the 
reputation of be¬ 
ing the success¬ 
ful defender of 
what was then 
reported as or¬ 
thodoxy, Simon 
in early life, as 
heir through his 
grandmother to 
the Leicester 

estates, had ^ ^ i i , i r 

elected to become an English subject, and in time won the love and the hand or 
Princess Eleanor, daughter of King John, sister of Henry HI. His royal marriage, 
his famous name, his great estates, and, chiefest of all, his splendid abilities as a 
statesman and general, in time won him the acknowledged supremacy among the great 


RUINED ARCH-E.N’TRY TO CHAPTER HOUSE. 


It was a critical period in the story of England. The king, Henry III., utterl}/ 
failed to understand the temper of the country which had wrung Magna Charta from 
his father. He aimed at establishing a despotism in England, and regarded the great 
country over which he ruled as an estate which should provide the materials for a 
splendid and luxurious life for himself and his favourites, who were mostly chosen 
from foreign houses. De Montfort, who had become a true Englishman, dreamed ot 
an England very different from the country which Henry III. misgoverned, and for a 
time he succeeded in creating a great party composed of barons, clergy, and private 
citizens sharing his views. In his far-seeing mind the elements of the popular govern¬ 
ment which has since made England free and great and strong were first thought out. 

For a brief season he was master of the destinies of the country, and his great 
work was the summoning of a Parliament in which representatives of the towns were 
called upon for the first time to share in the national deliberations. 

This momentous change in the constitution—a change which has since worked 
with such mighty effect in the great English story—was Simon de Montfort’s real title 
to honour. The author of this new departure in government soon perished, jealousies 
in the powerful faction he had called into being rapidly undermined his influence, and 
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the royal party were after a brief interval enabled to meet him in the field and to crush 
his divided forces. De Montfort fell, and his name was branded as a traitor’s. But 
his great thought, which he had been able during- his brief tenure of power to crystallize 
into action, has never perished, and from his time onwards the towns and cities of 
England have always shared with an ever-increasing- influence in the g-overnment 
ot the country—have with ever-growing power held the balance between the 
disoideilv and often selfish rule ot the barons and the unchecked despotism of the 
Crown. Simon de Montfort may justly be regarded as the real founder of the 
House of Commons. 

The scene of the fatal battle in which this great patriot statesman lost his life 
was on the abbe} lands. Evesham, in the neighbourhood of his famous castle 
and broad estates, Avas w^ell know-n and loved by Simon. It was the “Mother 
Church” of his vast possessions. It was in its sacred walls that Simon lodged the 
nig'ht before the battle. It was from the tall abbey tow^er that his watchmen saw the 
royal banners of Prince Edward’s host approach. It was in the holv precincts 
that he made his dispositions for the fatal battle. It was from its gates that 
he lode forth for the last time. De Montfort entered the abbey he loved again 
It IS true, but it was as a disfigured corpse, to be laid to sleep before the high 



EVESHAM ABBEY TITHE BARN, MIDDLE LITTLETON. 


altar ot the storied pile, hor a long period the tomb of Earl De Montfort was the 
object of popular pilgrimage. Thousands have knelt at the grave of the patriot earL 
That halloAved sepulchre, and the memories w’hich clustered thicklv round it, has served 
to raise the “ vanished abbey ” to the peculiar position w’hich it occupied among the 
crowd of abbeys and religious houses then so plentifully scattered over England. 

\\/as Simon de Montfort after all a patriot hero, or a turbulent traitor baron ? 
Vae victis —Clio has no respect for the unfortunate ! His memory, like his mutilated 
corpse, has been often treated whth scant honour. But surely he w^as no ordinary 
rebel, his W’ork has been strangely enduring and has contributed not a little to the 
matchless fortunes of his adopted country. Still those who admire him most, mourn 
least over the rout of Evesham and the death of the warrior statesman. His temper 
and disposition ill fitted him for over much prosperity. Had be been victor in the 
contest it is hard to imagine what line of conduct he would have pursued. He would 
have been too powerful to have lived on the steps of the throne. Perhaps fortunately 
foi the w^eal of the England De Montfort loved so well, he was encountered bv a prince 
who became the greatest king (he was Edward I.) who ever ruled in England. Prince 
Edw^aid, w'ho met De Montfort and routed him in the bloody Evesham field, had ever 
been the friend—to some extent he ever remained the pupil—of De Montfort. It was 
from De Montfort that Edward learned the art of war. It was the same great master 
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who showed the future king^ “ what was to be done for England, and showed him the 
spirit in which only the work could be accomplished.” 

The victors in the fight of Evesham—with that savage vindictive spirit of the old 
Pagan Norsemen which lived still in the children of the Norman and the Anglo-Saxon, 
and which was only thinly veneered over with the coat armour ot mediaeval chivalry 
—cruelly mutilated the body of the vanquished De Montfort. The head was severed 
from the trunk and the hands were cut off. The body thus disfigured was given over 
to the Evesham Abbey monks, who laid him to sleep tenderly and reverently before the 
high altar of their noble church. The head and hands, cruel trophies ot the bloody 
victory, were sent to Lady Mortimer, his relentless foe at Wigmore. 

Ver}* soon legends of their dead champion began to be woven round the people’s 
firesides. The messenger—so runs one popular story—who bore the poor mutilated 
hands sewn up in a cloth, found Lady Mortimer, Montfort’s enemy, at mass in the 
abbey hard by the Wigmore Castle. He whispered to the lady the glad news of the 
Evesham fight, pointing to his awful trophy. At that viODient the priest was elevatuig the 
Host^ as the bystanders gazed^ the hands all bloody wei'e seen to clasp themselves as though in 
prayer above the messengers head; terrified and appalled at the dread sign, Lady Mortimer 
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sent back the hands to Evesham Abbey still sewn up in the blood stained doth, which apparently 

they had never left. ^ i i a 

"The abbey tomb of Simon de Montfort in its fresh glory of white and gold and 
tender colours was the scene of many a passionate prayer and of not a few—so runs 

the legend—miracles of healing.^ , . , , i . ..-c i 

The enormous popularity of De Montfort among the people is abundantly testihed 
to, by the remains which we still possess of “folk-lore ” ot that period. In the songs 
of' the time current among the lower classes of the English Earl Simon s name 
constantlv occurs and recurs. He was especially the people’s loved hero, and their 
love endured beyond the death of their champion. ^ He was even invoked and received 
a kind of worship from his countrymen who came in numbers to the tomb in the abbey 
and kneeling there, prayed their passionate prayers to their dead patriot saint. A 
lituro-v was positivelv written in his honour, and hymns were sung in his praise. 

This strange cult of Simon de Montfort in the Abbey of Evesham has a curious 
parallel some sixty years later in the neighbouring Benedictine house of Gloucestei, 
only Gloucester Abbey held in its favourite shrine a very different saint in the person 
of king Edward IL, the unhappy son of Earl Simon’s conqueror. 

It is singular that both the neighbouring abbeys of Evesham and Gloucestei. owe 
much of their fame to the cult of the dead which so^ strangely sprang up in their 
storied minsters after the violent deaths of Earl Simon de Montfort and King 


Bishop Creighton, Siinoji de Montfort. . , 

No fewer than two hundred and thirteen miracles are traditionally said to have been \yoiked at the 
tomb in the abbey and in the spring on the hillside where De Montfort is said to have fallen in the battle. 
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Edward H. The monks of Gloucester profited largely by the rich gifts offered at their 
shrine. At Evesham the pilgrims were probably more numerous than even those at 
Gloucester, but they were of a different order in the social scale ; the Evesham 
pilgrims were too poor to offer costly offerings. The lovers and mourners of Simon 
were the people whom the great popular tribune loved so well—so well as to give 
his life for them. 

The stranger as he stands on the green meadow which slopes down to the bright 
Avon waters near the noble unfinished tower of the last abbot ^ of the great abbey, 
is pressing hallowed ground. He is on the site of the desecrated ruined choir of the 
vanished abbey. Beneath his feet moulder the remains of many a great churchman, 
of ma'ny a mighty baron, whose names once rang through England. 

And among the graves hidden in that broad green field, where the daisy-starred 
grass veils the mighty foundation-stories of the once glorious abbey church, is one 
hidden grave-stone which once bore the knightly effigy of Simon de Montfort, rebel 
and traitor according to the chronicles, but canonized as martyr, patriot, saint in the 

hearts of thousands of grateful 
Englishmen. His works do follow 
him. 

The abbey and religious house 
of Evesham, remote from any great 
highway, and at a considerable 
distance from important cities such 
as Gloucester and Worcester, 
during the many centuries of its 
existence—save for the remarkable 
episode of Simon de Montfort— 
played but little part in the many- 
coloured story of England. 

With this memorable exception, 
the story of the holy house of 
Evesham with its stately abbey 
was an uneventful one. Its chroni¬ 
cles told of long periods of self- 
renunciation, of brave devout life 
—told too of brief periods of dis¬ 
union, of internal strife, of greed 
and self-seeking, but on the whole 
of duties well and bravely done ; of 
SEAL OF SIMON DE MONTFORT. many a young bright life trained 

in this quiet holy home to take 
its part in the fever and stress of the world of the day. Evesham during the 
long period ot its existence, in common with the larger proportion of English 
monasteries, was on the whole occupied by men who lived simple God-fearing 
lives, according to the rule prescribed to them, doing their useful task of 
educating the young entrusted to their care, industriously keeping alive the torch 
of learning, zealously ministering to the poor by whom they were surrounded. 
Like so many of its sister houses it was for ages a very well-spring of learning, 
of thought, of personal religion—a home and school of art, and, highest far of 
all, a home and school of prayer—of prayer constant and unremitting. What 
would England during those rough wild Norman and Plantagenet days have 
been without Evesham and its sister sacred houses of consecrated work and 
worship ? 

The end came at last—the necessary end ; the times changed. The invention of 
printing, and the great and general diffusion of knowledge consequent on the great 
invention, took out of the hands of the monk-dwellers in these houses of prayer one of 
their chief occupations. The monastery ceased to be the only or even the principal 
library and school. In England especially there was another cause at work which not 
a little contributed to the final ruin of the monastic orders. Gradually from the time 

^ I cannot bring myself to call “ the Abbot of Kvesham ” the time-serving man who sleeps in Worcester 
under the style and title of dean of that great minster church ; he only took up the abbot’s mitre and staff to 
resign it to King Henry VIII. in exchange for a deanery. 
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of the first great Edward the monastic houses of England began to separate them¬ 



selves from the national life. 

Once the monastic institutions with us had been strongholds of patriotism ; as 
time went on they became more and more alienated from the national religious organ¬ 
ization and from national feeling. In their longing to be independent of all episcopal 
and State control they looked to the Pope for protection, and thus they became too 
often instruments of a foreign power, “colonies,” as it has been well said, “of 
Roman partizans,” and so they fell. We dare not regret the great Revolution of the 
sixteenth century, but we may deplore the bitter accompanying circumstances. As 
was the case with so many of the innocent dwellers in the religious houses, ruthlessly 
destroyed, the fair and candid historian can find no grave fault with the monks of 
fiTvesham, can advance no plea for the wanton destruction which was the sad late of 
their holy house and its glorious abbey. 

Only a few words will be necessary to describe the last sad scene of havoc. 

When the suppression of Evesham had been decided on, the then abbot— 
one Clement Lichfield— 
a man evidently of de¬ 
voted piety and passion¬ 
ately devoted to his great 
church and religious 
house, was compelled to 
resign his crozier. The 
abbey was formally sur¬ 
rendered in the November 
of 1539. During the next 
three years the work of 
destruction was rapidly 
proceeded with, church, 
cloister, chapter house, 
library and monastery 
were dismantled and par¬ 
tially taken down; Mr., 
afterwards Sir Philip, 

Hoby — a favourite of 
King Henry VIII.—be¬ 
came the purchaser from 
the Crown, for a com¬ 
paratively small sum, ot 
the abbey land and pro¬ 
perty, and the vast dis¬ 
mantled buildings in seal of evesham abbey. 

which the abbey was in- lower division represents Eoves and his swine—the upper, his vision 

eluded, were re?ited as a of the Virgin Mary. 

^tiarry for st 07 ie: more 

than a hundred years later—according to the borough records of 1657—these sad 
remains appear not to have been entirely worked out. 

In the words of one of the chroniclers of the fortunes of our abbey—“ The buildings 
of the noble church and the monastery grouped around it became a quarry in the 
hands of lessees who did not prosper by their sacrilege, the very site a waste, and 
only the antiquary with mattock and lynx-eyed experience can read the little which 
is left of what was once a glorious house of God, and a triumph of architectuial 
art ^ ^ 

This is why the reverent student of the past wafiders regretfully over the Avo/i-washed 
meadow of Evesham, and looks, but looks in vain, for even fragmejits of rumed arch ^ cind 
sculptured tracery 7vhich in most cases still sorro 7 vfully mark the hallowed site of our ruined 
houses of prayer. 


^ There is no trace of the old abbey. The solitary ruined arch belonged to the Chapter House. 
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companions were an artist and a technical guide who knew the 
ropes. The former thought it was a pity we could not call up the 
spirits of Savarin and Mr. Original Walker to join us. Our guide 
ventured to go further back and suggest that classic patron of the 
kitchen, Lucullus. Then we all thought of Soyer, and I of “Fin- 
Bee, with wdiom I had often talked of hi gouTiitciiidise, He was, as 
the reader knows, the late Blanchardjerrold. His Cupboard Papers, if 
they had not the authority of Le Physiologie du Gout, nor the 
robust style of Walker whom he admired, were pleasant and instructive tributes to 
the important art of cookery. It was no mere restaurateur’s mixing-room that we 
were to visit, no Soyer-like laboratory where a great chef presided over the culinary 
concoctions of sauces, ragouts, confections, and what not, where a few cupboards 
contained the bottled results of many varied recipes, but a vast factory employing 
hundreds of hands, a building pulsating with machinery, in which luxuries for the 
household were turned out by tons, table dainties not unworthy of a Roman feast 
and yet within reach of the humblest citizen. Contemplating this establishment, I am 
reminded of a favourite subject of my literary and journalist friend, when he was in 
the mood for discussing economic questions. He was not alone in regretting the 

ot'ier great Stores on the small shop-keepers. 
“ They are doomed,” he would say, “and we shall lose in them an important 
industrial class.” It is not my business to di.scuss that subject. I mention it for the 
reason t.iat a sirnilar change in another direction is apparent in connection with the 
large manufactories. They swallow up the little ones. In both cases it is the 
survival ot the fittest. The story of the great business houses is one of steady but 
assured progress. Nearly every notable industry has had its comparatively humble 
I egiiinings. Those which have not made headway under the stimulus of competition 
have been left behind in the race with Dickens’s chronometer-maker. The rise of the 
successful ones has been gradual. Some have made their way more rapidly than 
otheis, but most of them look back on a time of patient struggle. Energy and 
enterprise are however not to be relaxed by success. The English manufacturer, 
unsupported by protective tariffs, must always be on the alert. He is continually 
face to face with an active competition. To pause is to go backwards, to go 
backwards is to be superseded. The contest is fiercer to-day than ever it was, in 
e\er^ business and in every profession, and both failure and success are increasingly 
emphasised. What might have been considered a great industry liftv years ago 
would, by comparison, seem small in these days. ^ Several examples could be 
mentioned m the history of the famous industries of Leeds. Nowhere has the keen- 
nes.s ot competition been met with more striking ingenuity and persistent enterprise. 
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The iron and cloth manufacturers of Leeds hold their own as they have done for many 
years in the foremost ranks of their several industries. One of the most remarkable 
instances of local energy is the rise of what may be called a comparatively new 
industry that has arisen phoenix-like from the ashes of an old spinning-mill, with new 
offices and warehouses covering the site of a coaching house, once famous for its fast 
diligences and its rare old wines. Furthermore the business is alien to the general 
character of Leeds industries ; it would seem by association to have more affinity with 
such a river as the Thames than the Aire, with a city of corn mills and malt industries 
rather than a district of iron foundries, spinning mills, and cloth works ; and yet 
within a comparatively few years it has given its chiet production a local habitation 
and a name, and taken foremost rank among Yorkshire manufactures. Fifty years 
ago its proprietors were no doubt 
content with their lot. One small 
building* sufficed for their opera¬ 
tions. Even then they had dealings 
with all parts of the world. As 
caterers for the zests and condi¬ 
ments of the table, the ally of 
cooks, the friends of clever house¬ 
keepers, they travelled east and 
west for appetising dainties, rival¬ 
ling even the luxurious master of 
Tusculum and Neapolis in the 
long distances from which they 
brought their gastronomic novel¬ 
ties. Jerrold from his economic 
point of view would have had the 
firm remain in this comparative!}* 
limited position, leaving room for 
many rival and competing houses, 
but the old order changeth. 

Twenty years ago, this factory of 
household specialities employed 
thirty hands all told. To-day 
these have increased to five 
hundred people who, aided by 
steam, electricity, and the latest 
mechanical and scientific contriv¬ 
ances, turn out every week tons 
upon tons of familiar concoctions, 
condiments, appetisers, relishes, 
and other mixtures, inventions 
and foods that belong to the necessities and luxuries of our daily life. 

Among the many notable industries situated on the Northern river, Aire, there are 
none possessing more varied interest to the visitor who is invited to inspect them, than 
the works and warehouses of Messrs. Goodall, Backhouse and Co. at Leeds. II one 
started at the beginning of things in describing their manufactures, one would have to 
go to “the spice islands,” to sunny Ceylon, to China and Japan, to Ital}', South 
America and the antipodes, resting at last in the garden lands of Yorkshire, where 
eschalots are grown by the acre tor Yorkshire “relish,” and where fields of red 
poppies and lavender are cultivated for other branches of the mills, distilleries, and 
breweries that have taken the place of what was once one of the laigest spinning 
establishments in Yorkshire. “Twenty religions and only one sauce no longer 
applies to us as a nation, though it is quite possible that the Leeds firm might defend 
the cynicism to the extent of claiming to be the producers of the one sauce. f or¬ 
tunately it is not my business to enter upon controversial questions, or to champion 
any given production. One sees wonderful testimonials to this and that condiment 
signed with popular and even illustrious names. 1 have simply in view a description 
of some of the most notable industries of the day, which seem to me not 
moment per se^ but full of national interest. It has been well said that “ Britain is an 
industrial state, and yet her citizens in the mass are comparatively uninformed about 
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the nature, extent, relations, processes and prospects of the great industries that 
preserve her overcrowded provinces from the gulf of relative pauperism.” 

The spice and condiment factory on the Aire has several specialities. One of the 
newest is a manufacture which for years taxed their ingenuity and resources. At the 
present time they have been engaged for a long period in various experiments with a 
view to give it a companion production. In this they have not yet succeeded. In the 
luxurious days of Charles the Fifth of France, his famous cook Taillevant made a 
gelatine sauce. Our grandmothers, who condescended to visit their kitchens, took 

great pains in making calfs-foot 
jelly. It was a long and tedious 
business. To-day the housekeeper 
buys a small translucent packet, 
melts it in hot water, and in a matter 
almost of minutes she has a jelly for 
the table quite equal to anything our 
grandmothers made, and no doubt 
far better than the gelatine sauce 
served at the banquets of the Im¬ 
perial Charles. We elect in our 
tour of the Leeds works to inspect 
the manufacture of “jelly squares.” 
Ascending to one of the top stories 
by elevator, we find ourselves on a 
spacious floor which may be called 
the soaking room. Here we find 
stores of gelatine, which look like 
squares of old moulded glass, pale 
and transparent. After soaking for 
some hours, the gelatine is then 
mixed with carefully filtered water, 
essences and other ingredients, and 
melted at a very low temperature. 
If the heat is too great the compound 
liquifies. Place a bottle of jelly in the 
sun ; it dissolves ; cooling it will not 
restore it to its original condition. 
The operation of melting being 
delicate, steam-heat is used. We 
pass from the storing and mixing 
rooms to the boiling floor, where 
there are a dozen coppers, each 
holding 120 gallons. They are 
swung in steam jackets. Two boil¬ 
ings a day take place, making some 
2,280 gallons. The emptying of the 
cauldrons the artist regards as a 
picturesque scene. The labour 
in this department is mixed. Men and women share the duties of the place. The 
heated jelly is poured off* through gauze silver into quaintly-shaped cans, which the 
women carry into the mould room where the liquid is poured into flat tins to cool, the 
depth of the deposit being regulated, so that when solidified it can be cut up into 
squares of equal weight, each making a pint or half-pint of jelly. There is in a corner 
of this room a small laboratory for essences. Various flavourings are kept and mani¬ 
pulated here, where the most costly kinds are also stored. These are the essences 
chiefly used in the manufacture of “jelly squares.” From this floor, the material 
being sufficiently cooled, it travels a story lower, to be dealt with by a staff of girls. 
In the first place, however, it is put into cutting machines, which by pressure convert 
large slabs into squares about the size of a playing card, but an inch thick. They are 
then dusted with powdered sugar. This is a very tempting department and a busy one. 
The “jelly squares” have the appearance of “ sweetmeats,” a sort of “Turkish Delight.” 
It is of many colours and flavours. Having undergone the sugar process, which is 
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something as superfluous to the looker-on as painting the lily or gilding refined gold, 
the squares are carried on trays to hot closets, where they are dried in a temperature of 
80 degrees. The final process is one of cooling, after which they travel by lift to the 
packing warehouse. They are first wrapped in a paper made of vegetable parchment, 
and then enclosed in dainty boxes for the delivery counters where, in company with 
other merchandise, they are received by the railway carriers. ‘‘We enclose all our 
products in vegetable parchment,” says our guide, “ it keeps out the damp ; we buy 
two tons of this paper at a time ready cut to size.” 

Passing through many stores of material, we ascend to the crushing-mills floor, 
where thelpirst operations in connection with sauce-making begin. Here a number 
of mills are crushing and grinding garlic and eschalots. A novice standing over one 
of them would soon find himself weeping. He could not resist the pungency of the 
desiccated bulbs due to 
the presence of sulphide 
of allyl which exists in 
many bulbous-roots and 
other vegetables. After 
the crushing comes the 
preliminary mixing of 
the garlic and eschalots 
with other ingredients, 
that include fruit syrups. 

Our guide then introduces 
us to the room where 
the preparation is boiled 
in a series of bright 
steel pans. West India 
tamarinds also form part 
of the appetising stew. 

Each pan holds eighty 
gallons, and the atmos¬ 
phere is filled with the 
vapour of a row of them, 
which are watched by 

careful attendants. From in 11 

the boiling-room the sauce passes through pipes or shoots to the floor below 
to be macerated in casks, a process which occupies seven weeks. From 
there the liquor passes through strainers prior to storage. This macerating 
room is also occupied by hydraulic presses that squeeze the last drops out of the 
solid veo-etable ingredients of the decoction, leaving behind a collection of savoury 
refuse which is ultimately destroyed. The sauce runs through the strainers into enor¬ 
mous vats, Heidelbergian tuns, built like wooden towers all of a row upon the founda¬ 
tions of the ground floor, averaging from 3,500 to 15,000 gallons each. One of the 
taps weighs i cwt. and is made of gun-metal. Upwards of 6,000 gallons aie run off 
every week. The bottling is done by women and girls, as is shown in the accompany¬ 
ing* illustration. We were curious to ask the price of garlic and eschalots. The former 
is^vorth ;^i6 per ton, and is grown. in Italy; the latter, £1^ per ton, are specially 
cultivated for sauce by local farmers and gardeners. Sauce like wine improves with 
ao-e, and is stored in other enormous vats besides these in the regular bottling room 
on that account. I tasted some that had been made years ago, and can now quite 
understand gourmets use the relish as a “pick-me-up.” A very different aspect 
of life is suggested by the fact that during a stagnation of trade some years 
in Yorkshire, the relish was taken by many families of the working classes with 
bread only. Meat was too expensive a luxury except for Sundays. Bread and sauce 
were among the most popular substitutes for beef. Lucullus sent voyagers many a 
leao*ue by sea and land for luxuries which to-day are outmatched at the table of the 
humblest citizen. The bread and sauce of the poor Yorkshireman would not have 
been unworthy of a Roman table. The collection of such a variety of ingredients 
would have been an imperial work. An author who could titillate the appetite of la 
g07^rma7idise in those days seems to have had as good a time as a cook. Tiberius gave 
three thousand pounds for a dialogue in which the interlocutors were mushrooms. 
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fig-peckers, oysters and thrushes. France has always been famous for sauces. In 
the reign of Louis XII. there arose in the gay city a company of sauce-makers. 
M. Soyer looked up their statutes of 1394 and found that the famous sauce i la came- 
Ime, sold by them, was to be composed of “good cinnamon, good ginger, good 
cloves, good grains of paradise, good bread and good vinegar.” The sauce known 
as Tence was to be composed of “ good sound almonds, good ginger, good wine, and 

good verjuice.” Tail- 
levant in his book on 
the sublime art gives, 
besides the camelme^ 
Veau bhiifc (holy 
water) — the sauce 
for pike le saupiqiiet, 
le inostechaii^ la gelatine^ 
la sauce a Valose^ an 
juoiit^ that of milk- 
garlic, cold, red, and 
green sauces, sauce 
Robert, Poitevi 7 ie, a 
Madame rappee, and 
a la dodine. I am 
not able to give you 
the recipe for York¬ 
shire relish, nor for 
any of the other 
trade-mark sauces of 
the day ; and I don’t 
think it is likel}^ the 
reader will be led 
into any effort to 
compound those just 
quoted. The cooks 
in the middle ages 
and later strove in 
their inventions of 
sauce rather to be 
grotesque and ori¬ 
ginal than to be 
either appetising or 
dainty. Garlic has, 
however, always been 
recognized as a 
leading ingredient of 

every sauce for meat or fish, as it also still remains one of the most important 
esculents in the cook’s kitchen or laboratory. It is a native of the East, and has 
been cultivated from the earliest times. It has something of the appearance of our 
common onion and bears a few whitish flowers. The bulb, however, when its outer 
scales are removed, is found to be composed of some dozen auxiliary bulbs, in which 
respect it is akin to the eschalot. These contain a viscid juice which is sometimes 
used as a cement. In the Leeds sauce factory it was stored in tubs, was perfectly dry, 
of a pale grey colour. Unlike eschalots, garlic will keep and can be ground at 
leisure. The English vegetable, on the other hand, is apt to sprout, and is therefore 
as a rule ground when fresh. It is a far cry from Italy to the West Indies, and 
thence to China. Lucullus, if he had desired a sauce such as that for which Leeds 
is famous, must have sent for tamarinds, and occasionally for “soy.” Europe is said 
to be indebted to him for the cherry ; fruit being an ingredient of modern sauces, 
the cherry would probably have stood him in good stead with the other choice fruits 
that ornamented his gardens and graced his luxurious board. 

Another feature of the Leeds factory is the grinding and preparing of pepper in its 
various forms. Before arriving at these mills, which fill an extensive section of the 
factory, our guide calls attention to quantities of sacks and casks labelled “Y’. Pepper^ 
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and at once one finds the old alliterative conundrum running through one’s mind, to 
crop up again and again as the “ Punch-in-presence-of-the-passenger ” troubled Mark 
Twain—“ Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled peppercorns and if,” &c. But these 
peppercorns which are piled up in the Leeds factory are not for pickling. The 
first process which they undergo is that of decortication. This is the work of a 
specially constructed mill, and in combination with other machines, sifters, hoppers^ 
grinders and dressers Mr. Piper Pepper comes out very different in form and colour 
from his original substance. After decortication the corn is cleansed of husk, and 
before it is ground is not unlike a large seed 
pearl, white and hard. In the course of 
its purification it is tossed hither and thither 
from pillar to post, rushed down this 
shoot, forced up that, until it is almost 
burnished ; and when it is ground the meal 
is similarly dealt with, travelling from mill 
to hopper, from hopper to dresser, and so 
on, propelled by mechanical forces that 
deposit in automatic collectors the various 
qualities, the last and best of all coming out 
in a fine grey powder which the pepper- 
master contemplates with pride, calling your 
attention to its colour and pointing out to 
you that although it may to an unpractised 
eye look like powder it is granulated and 
under the microscope each particle would 
show its distinct individuality ; “ and that,” 
he observes, “is proof of perfect grinding 
and dressing.” 

Passing sundry mills that are grinding 
cinnamon, ginger, cayenne, and other 
machines which are desiccating liquorice 
root we are introduced to an entirely different 
industry altogether. The opponents of ver¬ 
satility in work and thought, the advocates 
of strict division of labour, would find some 
very practical illustrations on the other side 
at this Leeds factory of Goodall, Backhouse 
and Company. They are manufacturers 
of citrate of magnesia, turning out tons 
weekly. Entering this department we find 
in course of filling hundreds of those large 
bluish bottles that are familiar objects at 
all drug stores. The work here is just 

as carefully organized and administered as if the entire factory was devoted 
to it ; and the same may be said of other shops in the main and adjacent 
buildings, for the firm are brewers, distillers, carpenters, engineers, printers, tin 
canister makers, and many other things which belong to the production, pack¬ 
ing and exportation of their various articles of commerce. In this citrate of 
magnesia factory are stores of sugar, citric acid, and Epsom and other salts, all white 
and more or less sparkling. These constitute the chief ingredients of the white 
granulated product. When mixed and flavoured the dry-looking compound develops a 
slight moisture. It is thereupon placed in metal pans that are heated through steam 
jackets. It stiffens but is pliable with the heat, and has the luscious appearance of 
sugar for wedding-cakes. At the right moment it is transferred to granulating 
machines from which it is collected and laid out to dry. On this day of our visit an 
order of two and a half tons was being completed for South America, which with 
Japan imports this article in large quantities from Leeds. Mentioning the firm’s 
versatility—and I apply the term, if somewhat paradoxically, to its several 
specialities—it is only when leaving the main factory to inspect other buildings 
that one realizes to what extent they are brewers. Only partially protected from 
the weather, here in open ground are five vats, each containing 12,000 gallons of 
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either ketchup or vinegar, brewed in a department above them, and from which they 
are filled. 

On the other side of what may be called the fore-court is the oldest of several 
engine-houses, and our guide introduces us to a typical Yorkshireman who has taken 
advantage of the steady heat of the place and a couple of windows that light it to 
indulge his horticultural fancy. “ All of them from pips, every one,” he says, pointing 
to the window’s where a number of rather feeble orange-trees are pressing their shining 
leaves against the panes. The engineer possesses that love ot flowers wdiich is happily 
common among* the working classes of England. No, he said with a regretful smile, 
he had not yet succeeded in growing an orange, the conditions were not sufficiently 

favourable. If Mr. J. L. Toole, the 
comedian, had been our companion 
on this occasion, the Yorkshire 
engineer would soon have found a 
crop of oranges on his trees. Not 
long ago, in the autumn of the 
year, several American and Eng¬ 
lish friends after dining with Toole 
at his house strolled into the garden 
to smoke. The genial practical 
joker had arranged the scene for 
them. Ripe tomatoes growing on 
the vine of a luxurious Virginia 
creeper only drew from the 
Americans an expression of agree¬ 
able surprise. Red apples in abun¬ 
dance on several dwarf trees did 
not excite the suspicion even of his 
English friends. But, in the exuber¬ 
ance of his fancy, Toole had over¬ 
done his autumnal decorations ; 
when the guests came to rose-trees 
weighed down with grapes and 
arbutus laurels bearing a miscel¬ 
laneous collection of nectarines and 
peaches, they looked for the string 
with which the fruits w^ere tied. 

If ever my Yorkshire friend finds 
his orange-trees in full bearing let 
him look into the Post and see if 
Mr. Toole is playing at the local 
theatre. 

From the yard we enter sundry shops of a very different character from those 
under more immediate survey. Here are joiners shops, saw-mills, and smithies, all 
fitted with the latest machinery, all engaged in making instruments and wood-work 
used in the sauce and spice factory. Returning into the works for a moment to see 
the largest tin canister manufactorydn Leeds one finds the usual tin department which 
is now a feature of nearly all businesses in which this method of packing is adopted. 
Adjoining the tin works is the box-making department; here, after the boards have 
been guillotined, is a machine which turns out boxes complete at the rate of 28,000 per 
hour ; it makes 400 revolutions a minute. Most of the smaller machines are manipu¬ 
lated by girls who prove themselves adepts in all the mechanical details of their work. 
They are singularly skilful in the making up and labelling of boxes, which being 
finished are transferred by travelling belting along a tunnel into the packing depart¬ 
ment. Before leaving the factory for the warehouse it is worth while to visit the 
laboratory. The chemist is an important factor in such works as these. The labor¬ 
atory reminds one of a bit of South Kensington where the College of Chemistry is 
located. It is fitted up with every necessary appliance for experiment and analysis. 
Among his treasures the chief showed us one of his platinum dishes that is worth 
^120. No expense is spared here to give the works the full benefit of scientific tests 
and investigations. Under the microscope there happened to be a sample of pepper • 
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which quite bore out the pepper-master’s description ; it was indeed finely granulated, 
each individual particle having somewhat the appearance of a crystal. 

It would be easy to spend a week in the various departments of this mixed industry 
on the Aire, and still find something new that would be worth describing ; one 
realizes this more particularly when one is invited to go over the warehouse in White 
Horse Street. Leaving behind over six acres of floor-rooms devoted to manufacturing, 
one is now surprised to meet with over three acres of stores, with sundry fresh 
industrial episodes such as the bottling of quinine wine, honey, and lavender-water. 

The warehouses and offices are in White Horse Street, named after an old 
posting house that is one of the pleasant memories of Leeds before the Aire was too 
much stained by the manufactures of cloth and iron. In the latter days of the eight¬ 
eenth century the King’s Arms in Briggate 
lost its prestige as a house of call. The 
White Horse took its place and Leeds was 
astonished and delighted with the announce¬ 
ment that during the Scarborough season a 
diligence would run every morning at seven 
from the White Horse, arriving every evening 
at Scarborough. The new coach seems to have 
been successful; but the Scarborough coaches 
and their famous head-quarters have long since 
disappeared, and on the site of the famous 
old inn have arisen the bank-like offices of 
Goodall, Backhouse and Company with their 
adjacent stores and warehouses, a fine block 
of buildings which are illustrated and described 
in the local histories. “ Five stories of the 
most modern and approved design,” says 
Jackson, “ doubled in capacity during the 
last two years. A portion of the building is 
lighted by electricity furnished by a very 
fine Crompton dynamo, and the 350 glow- 
lamps are profusely distributed over the offices, 
packing store, and bottling rooms. There 
are special facilities for communication be¬ 
tween the offices of the principal and his 
army of managers by electric bells and 
speaking tubes ; steam hoists quickly tran¬ 
sport visitors and merchandize to the various 
floors. The offices on the ground floor are most 
imposing, and occupy over 300 square yards.” 

From the managerial rooms, through a busy 
scene of desks and book-keepers, our guide introduces us to the warehouses. The “ lift ” 
or “ elevator,” or, as Leeds calls it, the “ steam-hoist,” has become quite an essential 
feature in works and warehouses that occupy high buildings. We go from the ground 
floor to the topmost story straightway, and there we walk out upon the roof whence 
there is a fine view of Leeds. But what a roof! It is of high pitch, and how do 
you think it is tiled ? Well, you do not see any tiles ; it is shelved from eaves 
to apex and upon these shelves are ranged large transparent bottles of castor oil. 
“ Wh}^ ? ” we ask. “ We buy the oil as imported, thick and dark,” answers our guide, 
^‘it is then bottled as you see and placed here in the light to bleach ; it remains thus 
exposed in all weathers, and in the course of time undergoes a very advantageous 
change ; it improves both in colour and quality ; and this is our first process before 
we bring it to the pure light transparent liquid which you will see in course of bottling 
later on.” We did see it later on. The room was hot and oily ; but the girls were 
doing their work just as cheerfully as others who were engaged with fresh bottlings of 
sauce, for in the warehouse there are also many vats and casks, the contents of which 
are being transferred to bottles. In both vats and casks there is a motor kept con¬ 
stantly going by engine power, which is on an important scale in the warehouse as well 
as the factory, supplemented for the electric light by powerful dynamos. “It is of 
moment,” says our guide, “that gas and candles should be abolished in the storage of 
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such goods as ours, including oils of all kinds, acids, and other combustibles. Nearl}' 
every room in the warehouse is alive with women and girls packing baking powder, egg- 
powder, salad oil, olive oil, peppers, and sauces. During the recent scourge of influenza, 
the demand for quinine and quinine wine has been enormous ; and another product sud¬ 
denly grew into universal favour. In what is called the dr3'’-room, selecting one ot 
many large casks, my guide drew forth a handful of long elegantly-shaped leaves. 

This,” he said, “ is "the eucalyptus which has recently become so popular ; before the 
advent of the influenza the oil was hardly worth four shillings per pound ; we are now 
selling it at twelve and thirteen ”—which shows, one is tempted to remark, that even 
the influenza is not an unmixed evil ; in saying which I am only echoing the observa¬ 
tion of a distinguished London practitioner. Sir Joseph Hooker did a great deal to 
popularize the eucalyptus in various ways. I remember asking him in 1884, while 
walking over the botanical department of Kew Gardens, what kind of seeds his colonial 
and Indian correspondents were mostly asking for. “ The eucalyptus,” he answered ; 
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‘‘we have good reports of the results of our propagation and distribution of this 
Australian genus from Assouan, Bengal, Bombay, Jamaica, Singapore, Zanzibar and 
other places.” It is not generally known that scores of useful commercial plants, now 
growing and making money in various distant parts of our empire, were introduced 
from the botanical gardens of Kew. One of Sir Joseph’s chief occupations was 
finding out what would be useful in the horticulture and forestr}’ of our colonies and 
propagating the same. Agitators who wanted Kew thrown open to the public at all 
times and in all seasons ignored the scientific work that was done there by Sir Joseph 
and his staff. But to return to this dry-room at Leeds. Unlike as the scene is 
to any pantomime, either at the local Grand or the metropolitan Drury Lane, it is 
impossible not to think of the Forty Thieves in presence of the array of jars and 
covered tubs of artistic shape that alternate with sacks and bags of ev^ery description. 
Here are cases of nutmegs, cloves, almonds, senna, all-spice, and liquorice ; and 
porters were moving a cargo of honey from California, made up in well-packed tin 
cases to be transferred to shapely bottles and jars and labelled with pretty floral 
illustrations of the honey-country. “ We know- it is genuine,” says our guide, indulging* 
in his one humorous remark of our tour (if one ma}- pass over his observation that all 
nutmegs are not necessarily wooden), “ because we occasionally find a bee.” He knew 
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well enough that he might jest at the expense of the Calitornian bee-master who sends 
his honey to the English market pure and well-packed. Any one who has travelled m 
the Great West or has tasted the honey they give you for breakfast m Switzerland 
could not mistake the excellence of the Californian product ; not that the Englis i ee- 
master does not compete with a delicious honey, but his hives are on too small a scale. 
As in many other things that belong to the garden and the farm the Englishman is 
allowing himself to be beaten by foreign produce. Traversing these varied stoies ot 
spices, on the next floor you meet with a collection of every kind of farina, shellac, cattle- 
fish-bones used for making tooth-powder). It was from the wet-room adjacent that 
the honey was being removed ; this product does not belong to what is called the dry 
department. The wet room is only another part of the great warehouse ; it contains 
capers, oils, scents, orange-quinine wine, lavender-water (distilled on the premises), and, 
as it seems to me, hundreds of other curious familiar and unfamiliar articles, not forget¬ 
ting bromides, opiates, and a cupboard of poisons enough “ to do for all Leeds. On 
the quaint bags and packages from every country under the sun one noted with interest 
memoranda in Chinese and Japanese, Egyptian, Italian, Russian, Greek. It occurred 
to me to ask about soy. “ Once in a way we buy a cargo,” said our guide ; it is 
made from some kind of nut which is burnt and crushed by the Chinese; it is only 
Avhen we buy soy that we use the water-way at the factory ; it comes to us by ship , 

as a rule we do not use water carriage.” . . , 

The warehouse is heated by steam, and such machinery as is required here is run 
by an engine of two hundred and fifty horse power ; at the factory there are several 
sets of engines. One of the things that has impressed me peculiarly m making these 
tours of British Industries, apart from the enormous capital involved, is the vast 
expenditure of enterprise and labour that belongs to some little and comparatively 
Insignificant article of daily consumption, to the production of which the consumer 
rarely gives a thought. Such an insignificant thing as a bottle of sauce ; see how 
many hands it employs and in all parts of the world, and what a multitude of interests 
are concerned in it. To begin'with, there is the Italian farmer growing his gar he (garlic 
Avas a god in Egypt); the'English gardener his eschalots (Alepnder the Great 
introduced the eschalot from Phcenicia into Greece) ; the West Indian gathering and 
packing his tamarinds ; the East Indian cultivating his pepper ; the fruit-grower with 
his raspberries, the mushroom-picker, and a score of others also at work m view of 
■other ingredients : these have to deal with merchants, shippers, agents, middle-men, 
before the factory hands at Leeds can get to work ; and supplementary to these are 
the bottle-makers, the printers, the box manufacturers, and the carriers : all this 
before a single bottle of sauce is ready for sale. One understands however that these 
various investments in labour and products can be borne with profit when millions ol 
bottles are sold in a year. Our guide asks if we would like to see the library. Ot 
•course we would. Tt is an enormous strong room. The books are ledgers, and other 
financial treatises. One shelf especially is labelled “ Quotation books ” I was at once 
interested in this shelf, one of the books was taken down and explained. When 
we are asked for the price of certain goods, we give a quotation up to date and enter 
it in one of these volumes, each quotation having a counterfoil; so you see, unlike 
other books, the more we quote the thinner our volumes become. But it can 
never, I suspect, be said of any of your staff,” remarked the artist, that they have 
just enough of learning to misquote ? ” “ No,” said our guide, I think our people 

know their business ; some of them have been in it all their lives, several have^ een 
Avith US for twenty or thirty years ; our heads of departments have grown up with it. 
Mr. Powell is the sole surviving partner, and you may judge of his enerp pd capacity 
when I repeat to you that twenty years ago when he took hold of the business we 
emploved thirty people all told ; and that to-day we pay weekly wages to five hundred 
persons.” With a brief interval for luncheon, we traversed these works from early 
morning until evening, and found no corner of them that was not worth attention 
It is difficult, in a few pages of print, to depict the various scenes of such a tour , but 
if I have done enough by way of suggestion to provide an explanatory text to t e 
illustrations which embellish these notes, I shall have interested the reader in one of 
those wayside subjects that give variety to popular reading and add a new interest to 
familiar things. 
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\IN does not in the slightest degree prepare the traveller for the 
surprise which awaits him across the tiny gap of sea when his 
steamer brings up in the bright morning sunshine off Tangier, 
and the little shore-boat manned by swarthy, jabbering, half-naked 
boatmen, receives him and his luggage. Spanish travel may have 
prepared him for the‘‘blind ” aspect of the town, caused by the 
absence of windows in the whitewashed, flat-roofed houses that 
climb upward from the sea. But not for the lack of footways in 
the narrow streets ; nor the consequent jostling together of men, women, and boys, 
camels, donkeys, and porters in one good-humoured, ever-moving throng; above 
which the cry of Balook ‘‘Clear the way!” rings constantly; and on which 
the turbaned and bearded shopkeepers, reclining each at his ease in his hutch of a 
shop with his shoes beside him, gaze with dreamy eyes and eastern indifference. 

Now we note a tall black slave, who runs by bare-armed and bare-legged, with 
his hand upon the back of a small donkey, which he seems to use as a battering-ram 
rather than to guide. He wears just such a coarse white tunic, and drawers of 
the same, as the commoner slaves at Pompeii may have worn. Now it is a Jewish 
trader in a long black or blue gaberdine and coloured girdle, with a black cap and tall 
walking-stick, who catches our eye ; now a Hadji, or reputed visitor to Mecca, in a 
turban and white robes ; or a group of children with shaven polls, or with one long* 
greasy lock hanging on the shoulder, and the rest of the head as bare as a billiard- 
ball ^save foi cicatrices. They look veritable imps ot Mahound, but are merry, 
good-natured little souls enough, and very like Christian children if you set them 
racing for a penny. Most strange of all the sights, perhaps, is that of men lying at 
full length in the dust and dirt of the roadway, precisely as a dog might lie ; not 
squatting against the houses—though this is common enough too—nor recumbent on 
a patch of grass at the side, but wallowing head and ears in the dust as on clean hay I 

The stranger may see all these things in his first hour on shore, if he land on 
Sunday. ^ That day is market day, and then the principal street is crowded. At the 
best of times two laden donkeys cannot pass one another in it. But the great lion of 
Tangier is the market-place without the walls. It is a big bare 'area on a tolerably 
steep slope, at the foot of which are the town wall and gate. Sunday morning sees 
it filled with a motley assemblage of Tangierines, country-people and visitors, eddying 
about various centres of interest—the snake-charmer with his dishevelled locks and 
monotonous drum, the Arab reciter, or the gentleman who sells you half a pint of 
copper coins for sixpence, and then does not cheat himself. These coins are of use as 
a charitable medium—the beggars will take them—and in themselves are curious. 
But as an instrument of exchange they are a failure. Even the snake-charmer eyed them 
more in sorrow than in anger, and murmured that he preferred English money. So 
do the shopkeepers in this part of Morocco, though the coinage in most common use 
is Spanish. Spanish is also the European tongue most generally spoken by the Jewish 
and other traders. 

While I was standing in the market a man, dressed in Jewish fashion, but wearing 
a red fez, addressed me. Had I seen the citadel ? the big guns ? the prison ? No, I 
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had not, I replied ; and I thanked him politely, adding, that as I had arranged to make 
a tour of the place with a guide the next day, I did not need one at present. 

“Guide! ” he cried, scowling so fiercely that I quite quailed before him. “ I no 

guide ! I speak to you as a friend. I am the secretary of-,” mentioning a foreign 

minister, whose name I have forgotten. 

I hastened to pacify him, and succeeded so well that he continued the conversation, 
calling my attention to this or that until I walked away. Even then he accompanied 
me, and, yielding to his friendly suggestions, I saw in turn the big guns, the citadel, 
and the prison. I thought him merely well disposed to me. I have at times^received 
so much kindness from 
foreigners that I read¬ 
ily believe in its exist¬ 
ence. And we became 
quite confidential. 

“What shall I give 
this man ? ” I asked 
referring to a soldier 
who had admitted us 
to see the guns. 

“Oh, .one shil¬ 
ling ! ” he answered 
readily. 

“ And this one ? ” 

I repeated, when we 
came to the gaoler 
who permitted us to 
peep through a hole in 
a wall into a horrible 


dungeon. 


line 


Oh, one 
! ” 

‘ And this ? 
‘ Oh, one 


shil- 


shil- 


ling 1 ” 

In fine, it was the 
same story through¬ 
out : one shilling ! un¬ 
til, remembering that 
a pint of copper coins 
go to that useful silver 
coin, I became a little 
suspicious. I was fully 
prepared on parting 
from him for his ques¬ 
tion, “ What you give 


guide ? 
“ I 


have not had a 
guide,” I answered 
stoutly, looking the 
villain in the face. 

‘ I have given three, 
four hours,” he per- 
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sisted, holding up four fingers—he had really been with me a little over one—“ I charge 
one shilling the hour. I want three, four shillings 1 Three four shillings tor piide . 

I paid the scoundrel one shilling, and no more ; and despatching him without my 
blessing, went on my way poorer but wiser. He no doubt started on the back track 
to recover from the soldier, the gaoler, and his other friends his share ot the plunder. 

The roads which lead inland from Tangier do not repay one tor the labour ot ex¬ 
ploration, at any rate on foot. Either they are deep sandy lanes, or, it they are partly 
macadamized, they are devoid of bridges. I made, however, one pleasant expedition 
over Mount Washington, to Cape Spartell Lighthouse, about nine miles distant, from 
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the summit of Mount Washington, a bold headland, covered with gorse and fern, or 
plants like them, a magnificent view is gained of the straits, with the coast of Spain 
trom Cape Trafalgar to Gibraltar, the houses of Tarifa being plainly visible. On the 
left hand stretches the gleaming Atlantic ; on the right, at a distance, rise the Ape 
Mountains, black and notable ; while behind us dark rolling hills lead away ridge 
beyond ridge to the horizon and the little-known interior of Morocco. 

A pleasant path along the downs presently leads through a narrow gorge to 
the lighthouse. It is the only one in Morocco. It was built by the emperor, and the 
floors arp of very beautiful marble. In the courtyard is a curious fountain of mineral 
water. The expenses of maintaining the light are paid out of an international fund, to 
Avhich I think thirteen countries contribute. The head keeper, had much to tell me of 
the benefits which would ensue if all machines were broken. But when I proposed 
to begin by abolishing his lamp, and substituting for it a hundred lights held by a 

hundred torch-bearers, he thought I 
was joking. It was in vain that I 
explained that work would thereby be 
given to a hundred poor fellows now 
in need of it. He could not see it; 
and I left him voting his bread and 
butter better than his principles, and 
his practice inferior to both. 

The Hotel at which I stayed de¬ 
served the name of the Hotel de I’Oasis 
—a common name in Algeria—it was 
so clean, comfortable, and English, in 
the middle of a town, which is none 
of these things ; which, indeed, visitors 
are apt to call delightful on a one 
day’s acquaintance, dull on the next, 
and disgusting ever afterwards. 
Among others staying at my hotel 
were a party of five. I had been of 
some slight service to them in Spain, 
and they more than requited it here 
by proposing that we should join our 
forces for any feasible expedition. 
But the question was whither ? 

However, there came a wet day, 
and it happened that we met in Tan¬ 
gier market, and in a dissatisfied 
mood drew together our dripping 
umbrellas. “There are no camels !” 
we grumbled, contemplating the de¬ 
serted mud-flat with sad eyes, and 
wishing, some of us, that we were dry and comfortable in our clubs. 

“ My lord should see the camels at Tetuan—as the hairs in a mule’s tail ! ” quoth 
a smooth voice at my elbow : the voice of my friends’ Jewish guide. He was a cun¬ 
ning-eyed, yellow-faced little fellow, cousin to all the bazaar-keepers in Tangier ; and 
his employers had spent a small fortune at his instance. 

One and all we turned upon him peevishly. “ Camels ! we hate camels ! Now* if 
there were any monkeys for sale, Benjamin ! ” 

“Monkeys ! Ah!” And he smacked his lips, and shook the long tassel of his 
fez as if monkeys were his chief tie to life. 

“ At Tetuan, of course ! ” we sneered. 

But Benjamin was accustomed to sneers. 

“Thousands! Hundreds! And apes! And a 
lady ! And carpets ! ” 

“ Cheap? ” some one asked eagerly. 

“ Dirt cheap ! Bo?i viarchc ! Borato I Gah ! lady, here they are all cheats ! ” 
Five minutes before this rascal had been lauding the honesty of his latest con¬ 
federate ! But we believed him, being anxious to do so. We had been more than 
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Yes, sir,” he answered crisply, 
slave-market ! And embroideries. 
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three days in Tangier, and were tired of its Moorish cafe, and schools, and mosques, and 
frequent weddings. We gave the necessary orders. With pride we sent forward a 
messenger to Tetuan to beg that the town gate might be kept open an hour after 
sunset in case we should be late. 

We were to ride to Tetuan, a distance of at least fifty miles, in a single day ; to 
stay there one or two days, as we might feel inclined, and to return also between dawn 
and dark. Accordingly 5.30 next morning saw us mounted on high red cloth-covered 
saddles, and clattering clown the street, to emerge upon the sandy beach, with our 
heads pointing eastward, just as the dawn began to break. Then hev for a pleasant 
canter ! with low sand hills on our right, and on our left the sea gleaming white under 
a gray mist, out of which came, in right ghostly fashion, the shrill cries of unseen 
sea-birds. 

This was the order of march, hirst came our soldier, mounted upon a showy 

chestnut screw, with the head of an Arabian and the legs of a cab-horse. He_the 

soldier—sign to all men that we were under the emperor’s protection—had drawn the 
hood of his blue cloak 
over his turbaned head, 
and, thus arrayed, the 
outline of his upper man 
reminded us strongly of 
Coeur de Lion’s statues ; 
those, I mean, which re¬ 
present the crusader in 
his hood of chain mail. 

His bare feet protruding 
from his white skirts 
rested lightly in huge, flat 
stirrups. One naked heel 
was armed with some¬ 
thing more like a spear¬ 
head than a spur. His 
gun was draped, after the 
•manner of a fishing rod, 
in a red bag ; and the 
party might, 1 suspect, 
have been massacred to a 
man in one half the time 
which Ali would have 
needed to free his weapon. 

Nevertheless, as he 
ambled in front of us, the long gun poised across his knees, he was, with his stately 
garb and carriage, a singularly picturesque figure. More than once, as he paused on 
the top of a ridge outlined against the sky, some one or other of us cried, “Oh, 
look ! is he not a picture ? Does he not remind you of—the Academy ? ” 

Our guide came next. He had arrayed himself in a new fez with a long blue 
tassel, and a frogged coat; also in high boots of untanned leather, with spurs ; and 
knickerbockers of black watered silk—or something that looked like black watered 
silk—made very baggy behind, so as to recall to the irreverent a sheep’s tail. It was 
•clear from the first moments of our ride that he was thinking far more of his own 
appearance and importance than of our comfort. But pride comes before a fall ; and 
Benjamin, trotting along on the best mule, whip on thigh and nose in the air, was a 
very different person from the Benjamin who—but I go too fast. 

For ourselves we were six—three ladies and three gentlemen, all mounted upon 
mules good or indifferent. Some of us were neat in overcoats and sealskins, and 
some shabby in old ulsters and borrowed leggings. The baggage-man—who wore 
the common garment of the lower classes, a rough drab thing, sometimes loose and 
sometimes girt round him, and prone, from its rudimentary sleeves, to give him the 
air of a puffin—brought up the rear, sitting sideways on his laden mule, and rhyth¬ 
mically kicking its side with one naked heel. 

Our order changed little until luncheon time, though the scene varied much ! from 
the !sea-beach to a green valley where storks or cranes rose lazily at our approach, and 
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from that to a jumble of low hills, brig’ht with great iris blooms. Fiom these we 
passed to uplands which rose gradually to El Fondak, our mid-da}^ halting place. It 
was a fold-yard, inclosed by high walls with sheds on the inner side, and a tower over 
the gateway. In one corner of it we sat down, a merry party, and ate cold chicken, and 
drank claret, and were thankful that we had not arranged to stay there a night, for it 
was perfectly comfortless, and not too clean. 

We came once upon a bridge, and were absurdly cast down at sight of it. We had 
supposed such luxuries left behind. It was only when assured that of twenty streams 
between Tangier and Tetuan no more than two boasted bridges, that we consented to 

raise our heads and—a little comforted 
by a deep morass before us—to go 
on more cheerfully. 

About mid-day we were turning in 
single file the flank ot a low hill when 
our march was arrested by something 
in front. “ What is it ? ” cried one ; 
‘‘ Qu'est ce qiie cest^ Benjamin ? ” cried 
another, and there was some con¬ 
fusion, as the whole line closed up 
telescope fashion. Then we saw what 
was ahead. 

Two men, still fifty yards away, 
were scudding* towards us. One, the 
bigger, a very sturdy villain, was being 
pursued it seemed, for his hands were 
tied behind him, and the end of a 
halter trailed after him. He gained 
our party, and, before he could be 
stopped, flung himself on the ground 
and there lay writhing in an agony of 
supplication. I saw the tears running 
down his great cheeks, as the other 
coming* up proceeded to belabour him 
with his sheathed sword. Some one 
gentl}'* stopped this operation. We all 
repeated, “What is it, Benjamin?’' 
with increased emphasis, and crowded 
round with other exclamations in 
three or four languages. 

It was a simple matter enough 
when explained ; though deeply in¬ 
teresting to us. The bigger man was 
a nineteenth century Rob Roy. He 
had been caught red-handed during 
the previous nig*ht in the act ot lifting 
cattle, and he was being conducted 
to the prison at Tangier. His hopes 
had been aroused by the sight of the 
Franks. Would we kindly shoot, 
stab, or otherwise dispose of his captor, cut his bonds, and let him go? That was 

all he wished to ask. ^ i i • 

Well, no, we could not. We could not see our way to doing it. We took devious 
paths round the poor, screaming, grovelling wretch, and left him. No one looked 
back ; but for a while afterwards\ve were silent, and some of us pale, thinking of that 
loathsome cellar at Tangier, into which we had cast a single fearful glance, and then 
turned from it, our curiosity more than sated. This at first. Later, when his cries 
were no longer in our ears, we began to plume ourselves on the encounter, and tried 
our ’prentice hands at bringing out the more romantic lights of the picture. After all, 
we had met a robber. 

From El Fondak the path led very steeply up an old watercourse, through a low 
blind scrub, and among awkward stones and boulders, where our mules’ qualities were 
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severely taxed. The watershed crossed, we descended the hill on its farther side, 
still with, much labour, so rug-g-ed was the path. For a great part of the way we 
followed the banks of a considerable stream, and more than once came upon a most 
charming sight, which travellers in Morocco have already noted—fields of flowers 
growing so thickly as to resemble woven carpets. Now it would be one of daisies 
alone, so little relieved by the green of the herbage as to be visible in its pure 
whiteness a mile away. Now it would be a field of African marigolds and buttercups, 
the pale yellow and deep orange hues combining exquisitely ; and now an exceedingly 
rich and beautiful arrangement of all three flowers, so closely commingled and so 
tastefully blended by nature—with here the shade of an olive-tree, and there the 
sunshine to form wavering patterns on its surface—that at the sight we uttered 
low cries of pleasure, and sat motionless in pur saddles feeding the eye. 



ON THE TETUAN ROAD AFTER CROSSING THE FONDAK. 


Of human interest there was little by the way. Now and then a shepherd or 
herdsman, with his long gun at his back, would inspect us from the top of a mound ; 
or a company of traders with brass-scabbarded swords hanging at their backs would 
give us the path. Or two or three unveiled women tending sheep would linger, 
despite our glances, to take long and wondering looks at our female companions. 
We saw scarcely any habitations, and no wild creatures, save some fine eagles. 

It was after six o’clock, and growing dark, when there at last appeared in front, 
crowning a small hill, a long, low, whitewashed wall, with a flag flying at the angle 
nearest to us. Low as the wall was, scarcely a building within rose above it ; and to 
us, wearied by twelve hours in the saddle, the city looked in the twilight most mean 
and dreary. At the gate, however, we were hospitably received, and escorted through 
narrow alleys, winding for the most part between dead walls, to the house or inn, of 
a Jewish gentleman named Nahom. He was consul for several European powers, 
including England and Holland. There are few*, if any, European residents in Tetuan, 
though the town contains I believe, forty thousand inhabitants, and much exceeds 
Tangier in size. Lest in dealing with it I should seem to press hardly upon our host, 
let me say at once that he did, and did kindly, all for us that lay in his power. 

We were lodged upon the first floor. It consisted of three rooms, or rather 
alcoves, entered from, and corresponding with, the three sides of an inner balcony 
which overhung the well-like apartment, open to the sky, in the middle of the house. 
This open hall, or common room, was paved with red tiles. In winter, or at noon¬ 
day, it could be covered by a sail-cloth drawn across level v/ith the roof of the house. 
The balcony, and the exterior of our three apartments, were of gaily painted wood. 
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producing an effect which reminded us partly of a Noah’s ark and partly of a Swiss 
chalet. The fourth side of the tiny quadrangle was occupied by a staircase. • 

We went upon the roof next morning ; a little timidly, because we remembered 
that in some of these cities the roofs are so entirely given up to the women, that a 
man is punished for showing himself even upon his own. But no complaint was laid 
against us, and we saw nothing noteworthy. 

We set forth next day in a more cheerful mood to explore the city ; to visit the 
slave-market, purchase some monkeys, and accept any carpets and embroideries that 
might, so to speak, be given away to us. But our spirits were soon dashed. We 
were not a squeamish party. We knew—all of us—Malaga, and the Albaycin of 
Granada, and the slums of Naples. Now however the monotony of squalor that 

met our eyes, no matter which way they looked, 
was too much for us. We were in a towui as 
large as a cathedral city at home, yet we saw no 
street wider than a narrow lane, no building that 
externally was much above a hovel; no public 
monuments whatever ; no thing of beaut}’. The 
streets were veritable kennels, reeking with the 
refuse of a thousand dust-bins. Looking about 
us we could think of human beings only as ants 
toiling in the gloom of their ant-heap. As the 
day wore on and found us still threading the 
mazes of those endless passages—they were more 
like the galleries of a mine than streets, for they 
ran at times for twenty or a hundred yards under 
beetling arches and vaultings—we dubbed it a 
dust-heap ; a dust-heap and nothing else, bur¬ 
rowed through and through, and unlike any 
surface town we had ev^er seen. 

Once and again, it is true, a glimpse of the 
interior of a mosque, caught through a doorway, 
revealed a sparkling fountain, a flash of sunshine, 
a row of orange-trees, and colonnade ; but the 
scowls of'the passers-by warned us not to linger 
too long about these oases. And later a couple 
of visits, of which I shall speak again, lightened 
the gloom which this horrible place, seen under a 
leaden sky, cast over us. 

But the slave-market ! Benjamin, quick ! To 
the slave-market! And we bravely pick our way 
through mud and things unspeakable to a square, 
in which is a busy, animated crowd. It is the 
market of Tangier over again ; snake-charmer, Arab reciter, and all. But why this 
irresolution ? Why does Benjamin turn this way and that, and appeal in a surprised 
manner—an entirely surprised manner—to our sturdy baggage-man, and so slap his 
boots with his smart whip ? 

Because—I shrink from disappointing the reader, as Benjamin fears at this eleventh 
hour to disappoint us—because there are no slaves for sale to-day. 

It bursts upon us in a moment. “ No, nor any other day ! ” we exclaim. We have 
lost all faith in Benjamin. We will not listen to his profuse explanations. “To the 
monkeys ! ” we cry sternly. “ To the monkeys ! ” And we gather round him, deter¬ 
mined, at any rate, to have the truth out of him. 

“ Plenty monkeys, my lord, presently ! ” he assures us, “ plenty monkeys ! ” And 
he waves his hands as though the square about us were full of them. 

But is there something shifty in his eye ? Or is it merely that we have found him 
out? “ To the monkeys !” we repeat. “Now! At once 1 Tout de suite ! Benjamin,” 
and we sign to him, in a manner that does not brook denial, to precede us. 

It cannot be ! Oh, no, it cannot be that the same signs repeated mean the same 
thing. It cannot be that because Benjamin again looks this way and that, and seems 
to calculate the distance to the monkeys, and whether we shall take a hansom or four- 
wheeler, or go by an omnibus, and so forth, and so forth ; and again talks to the 
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bag’g’ag’e-man, ag’aiii slaps his boot savagely with an air of annoyance it cannot be 
that there are no monkeys in Tetuan ! 

But it is so ! When the fact is really brought home to us, words fail us. ‘‘No 
monkeys! No monkeys! and we have ridden fifty miles to buy monkeys!” each 
flushed face seems to say. A heavy blow this. Still the shops remain. They are 
queer little shops, measuring six feet every way, and much like the tiniest of booths 
at a country fair. They stand three feet from the ground, and the intermediate space 
is a warehouse, I think. We were lucky enough to see a tardy tradesman arrive and 
open his shop. He unlocked the front, and let it down with the help of his slave. 
Then he took off his shoes, and 
carefully placed them in one of the 
nearer corners ; then hoisted him¬ 
self in, laid himself down, and all 
was done! It reminded me very 
much of a man going to bed in a 
high four-poster. Once or twice we 
were in a shop—singly, of course. 

But as a rule we could stand out¬ 
side and reach for ourselves any¬ 
thing which we wished to examine. 

Door, window, and shop-front are 
of course one and the same thing, 
and unglazed. 

Trades of a feather are found 
together. There is an alley of red- 
leather slipper shops, an alley of 
yellow-leather slipper shops, and an 
alley of embroidered slipper shops. 

In fact half the shops seem to be 
slipper shops. In another place a 
dozen sage and spectacled old 
Moors pore over yellow parch- 
iTients. They are scribes or lawyers. 

Here is the quarter for silk goods, 
and there the cotton quarter. Here 
are the coppersmiths—^you can hear 
them at work a mile away ; and 
here are the sellers of kabobs, 
which are tiny morsels of cooked 
meat spitted on skewers. We 
hasten past them with raised skirts. 

We paid three visits to the 
silken-embroidery quarter. The 
first time we were shown the things 
hanging up in the shops, or stored 
on the shelves, and nothing more ; on a terrace. 

although our fair critics laid these 

down with much disdain, and shot little arrows of scornful speech at poor Benjamin. 
The next time one and another tradesman produced from a dark corner, or perhaps 
from beneath his elbow, a better article, and charily displayed it. The third time 
these gorgeous productions had multiplied enormously, and followed us even into 
adjacent streets. They were pronounced both second-rate and dear, however—as 
dear as at Tangier—and did little to restore Benjamin’s reputation. 

About two o’clock it began to rain, and taking the hint we hastened to pay our 
visits. Conducted through alleys such as I have described we came, at length, to a 
mean door in a wall. Our guide knocked and presented our credentials ; we ex¬ 
changed looks of disappointment. Nothing could be less promising than the external 
appearances. While we were still looking at one another however the signal to enter 
was given, and passing the threshold we found ourselves at once in a spacious and 
airy,'albeit cool, room, decorated with painted woodwork, coloured tiles and matting, 
and spotlessly clean. 
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The son of our host (who w^as himself absent), a young- man handsomely dressed, 
received us with perfect ease and self-possession. The room was, I believe, a kind of 
ante-room, beyond which male guests were not usually admitted. It was nearly devoid 
of furniture. At one end a staircase led to the more private part of the house ; at the 
other was a door through which we presently passed to a delightful terrace, paved 
with fine tiles, and bright with bowls of gold fish, a gleam of sunlight, and a gem of a 
drinking fountain ; the water of which bubbled up from a shallow basin in the top of 
a dwarf pillar. 

The terrace resembled, on a smaller scale, one at the Alcazar, the old Moorish pal¬ 
ace at Seville. It overlooked a garden rather formally laid out, not with flower-beds 
but with rose-bushes and sweet-smelling shrubs. In the centre was a marble basin. 
The walks and covered bowsers were paved and lined with brilliant encaustic tiles. 
Looking back at the house which boasted two stories, we marked three large windows 
in a row on the first floor, veiled by wooden lattices, but enjoying a view of the 
gardens and distant sea. They lighted the women’s apartments, to which we were 
next conducted. Our host explained that the ladies were unfortunately out walking ; 
otherwise they would have had the honour of receiving the female members of our 
party. 

The harem consisted of one long handsome room, and of an alcove or second 
room nearly as big, running along that side of it which faced the windows, and 
separated from it only at each end, the wide-arched doorway being without curtains. 
Probably one was a day-room ; the other served for the night. The centre of the 
former was covered by a rich oriental carpet; round the sides ran a cushion or 
mattress, itself white, but draped by a loose strip of carpet, above which again were 
ordinary white bed-pillows at intervals. 

This arrangement formed, I suppose, the divan. The walls were decorated with 
fretted stucco, and against them hung brackets bearing pieces of china. One or two chests 
of wood carved in arabesques and coated with paint, blue or red or green, completed the 
furniture. The inner room contained two iron bedsteads, one at each end. Both rooms 
were light and airy, and perfectly clean, with something of a toy-like appearance. 
The Moors never wear their outdoor shoes within the house, and generally go barefoot. 

At the next house to which we paid a visit we did not see the garden, but, by way 
of compensation, the ladies were at home. A majestic old Moor, the brother of the 
owner, received us here—a man of pale olive complexion, with singularly fine features, 
of the aquiline type, and a long gray beard. He wore a turban and flowing robes of 
blue and white with a girdle. He spoke French fluently. His manners were exquisite, 
and his expression peculiarly thoughtful and kindly. 

After the old Moor had talked with us for some time we descended again, and 
found our feminine companions standing in the middle of the women’s day-room, ready 
to take leave. Near them a couple of middle-aged wives, dressed in white flowing 
robes, remained hardily to take a look at us as we passed ; and the “ light of the 
harem,” standing just within the alcove, raised her veil for a moment, with arms 
gracefully uplifted, that we might see a very pretty face and figure, or she might see 
us. As we presumed to look more closely, she slowly let down her veil, and the 
curtains as well. We took the hint and withdrew, the ladies unanimously pro¬ 
nouncing her a beauty. She was a blonde with a perfect complexion, and fine 
eyes. 

“ We will start back to-morrow?” I said, as we returned through the rain to our 
hostelry. 

/‘I think, my lord,” said Benjamin, “that the rain will hinder us. If it rains 
to-night, as it did last night—and it is beginning—the rivers will be impassable.” 

“ Nonsense ! ” replied my lord. “'We start to-morrow at five o’clock, Benjamin.’’ 

But of course we felt a little uneasy. There might be something in the guide’s 
objection. In favourable weather we had found the ride long and toilsome, and fully 
as much as the ladies could manage. It would not do either to be flood-bound in 
this wild country, or to spend our strength in an attempt to get home which might 
prove fruitless. We took our host into our confidence. Luckily he was an honest 
man. 

“ It stands in this way,” he said ; “ to be perfectly frank with you. If you leave 
to-morrow morning, in my judgment you will reach Tangier with a little difficulty. If 
you stay here over to-morrow, and the rain continues, the rivers will then be impass- 
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able, and you will probably be kept here ten days. This is against my own interest,” 
he added truly, “ but I think it fair you should know it.” 

We warmly thanked him, and gave peremptory orders to Benjamin to have every¬ 
thing ready for the return journey by fiv’e o’clock next morning. Then we dined cheer¬ 
fully, and, going to bed about nine, we were on foot next morning by half-past four. 

Breakfast? Yes, breakfast is ready. Bill? Yes, the bill is quite ready—and 
satisfactory also. Mules? W^hat, no mules! No, no mules. The mules are not 
ready. And then ensues a hurriedly rehearsed drama. Benjamin repudiated all 
knowledge of last night’s orders, Benjamin borne half-choked to the stable. Benjamin 
flung headlong among the mules 1 Benjamin sulkily producing the mules 1 These are 
the hastily improvised, but vigorous scenes of the play, which has at least the merit 
of action. At half-past five, thanks to the willing assistance of the baggage-man, 
we do start. We ride in triumph under the low portal of the town gate, and emerge 


TANGIER FROM THE SOUTH-WEST—EVENING. 

Upon the far-stretching, open country, with its sweeter sights and sounds, and cooler 
air. We all, I think, enjoy a sensation of relief and freedom. 

We rode without halt or pause until noon. Then having topped the ridge of hills, 
and passed el Fondak, we dismounted on the bank ot a small stream to lunch. 
Unfortunately it began at that moment to rain ; and this did not add pleasure to a 
meal, our complete enjoyment of which was already endangered by the discovery that 
our guide, certain we should not start that morning, had not troubled to have a single 
article of our table equipage cleaned 1 There they were—cups, plates, and dishes 
just as we had packed them up on our former journey ! The glasses were stained 
with claret and begrimed with dust. The knives were sticky, the forks greasy. It 
seemed to us intolerable. In a rage we drove Benjamin from our presence with a 
storm of execration ; and rejoiced to see him stand lunchless and desperately sullen 
on a little bluff apart, his hands behind him, and a cigarette in his mouth. 

At half-past twelve we started again, and soon found that we had as much work 
cut out for us as we could do. Possibly more, it seemed to us at one time. The rain 
poured down unceasingly. The pace, owing' to the broken nature of the ground, was 
of the slowest. We had to diverge again and again from the track to avoid a swollen 
stream ; and to make our way by rougher paths. We crossed, as it was, some dozen 
torrents, and saw for ourselves that to have stayed a few hours longer would have 
rendered impossible even such progress as we were making. 

We began, under these circumstances, to pin our faith to the baggage-man. He 
had always—when he was not chanting his prayers—a smile and a pleasant Arabic word 
for each of us. He never tired of shouting, “ Arrha ! ” and “Arriba ! ” at the lagging 
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mules. He replenished the stock of switches. He applied them when our arms were 
weary. He it was who spurred to the rescue when mademoiselle’s mule stumbled, and 
all but threw her in a rapid current ; and who took the lead of the party when the 
soldier stated that from fatigue he could ride no farther, and must take a siesta on the 
baggage-mule. And the same eager, helpful fellow it was who assured us we were 
in the right way, when we feared that our guide was avenging himself by leading us 
astray. He never faltered but once, when, about five o’clock, our party drew up one 
by one on the bank of an ugly torrent—a mass of foam and brown clay—and gazed 
wistfully at the other side. “ No es possible ! ” said he dubiously. The soldier said 
so too with greater decision. Benjamin kept silence, but he smiled joyously to see 
the pass to which our obstinacy had brought us. 

The water was turbid, and running at a tremendous pace, but it was not deep nor 
dangerous save in appearance. We crossed without difficulty, and we were soon all 
safe over. I shudder to think what would have befallen us if we had given way there. 

We had hoped to be at Tangier by half-past five. But six o’clock and seven found 
us still wandering in single file among low hills, crossing this bottom and rounding 
the next shoulder, and, so far as we knew, getting not a step nearer to our destina¬ 
tion. We felt ourselves very helpless in the hands of our guide. The moon rose and 
surprised us in the act of wading through an apparently shoreless lake of flood-water 
about a foot deep. It stretched as far as we could see, a pale sheet unbroken save 
by our sombre figures as we plashed miserabh' through it. One or other of the 
mules was constantly coming to a standstill ; and it required all the force of the com¬ 
pany on these occasions to induce the recalcitrant to venture farther. We never knew 
where the next step would land us. 

But everything has an end. We emerged at last upon dry downs where the going 
was fairly good. To these succeeded a stretch of seashore from which we could see 
the lights of Tangier—a most welcome sight! The mules pricked up their ears and 
moved more briskly ; laughter and conversation—stilled before by downright fatigue 
—were heard again ; the ladies awoke from feverish visions of Moorish ambuscades. 
At twenty minutes past eight we reached the hotel where a capital little dinner was 
ready for us, at which, however, the ladies were unable to join us. They had to 
be lifted bodily from their mules and carried to their rooms. We were tired enough 
ourselves, but we drank one toast before crawling to bed. It was “The Baggage- 
Man ! ” 





MATCH-BOX MAKING AT HOME. 

By CLEMENTINA BLACK. 

With Illustrations by W. HATHERELL. 

E trade of making match-boxes at home is, I trust, 
a dying one ; but as, alas, there are still hundreds 
of women and children engaged in this occupa¬ 
tion, I should like to tell the readers of the E?iglish 
Illust 7 'ated Magazme a little about the hardships con¬ 
nected with the work. A couple of years or so 
back there was quite a nest of match-box makers 
in the ‘‘Old Nichol Street” district, close to 
Shoreditch Church. This little patch of slums 
had the character of being as poor, as vicious, and 
as unsanitary as any in London. It was once in¬ 
habited by French silk weavers, of whom some 
memory still lingers in the names of Chambord, 
Fournier, and Tourville Streets. Many of the 
houses have the wide upper windows that marked 
the dwelling of the hand-weaver; but the 
present inhabitants generally stulf up these windows or nail boards over part 
of them, for the English poor have no preference for light and air. The district 
is melancholy enough, but not so frightfully depressing as many little sordid, 
modern, East-End streets, in which may be found another colony of box-makers. 
These houses had “seen better days ; ” there had been good work in them once, and 
the lines of their original design were not quite so ugly as those of the newer sort of 
“small tenements.” In these streets live numbers of home workers, all in the 
deepest poverty. Report attributes a very bad character indeed to the inhabitants of 
this square quarter of a mile ; but personally I met with nothing to confirm it in the 
two visits of several hours which I made, and I have known highly respectable working 
women who have lived for years in this area, and were very unwilling to move. All the 
women admitted me readily, showed me their work, and answered my questions fully, 
civilly, and almost eagerly ; and not one of them begged. Thousands of match-boxes 
pass in, unmade, every week to little streets in Bethnal Green and Shoreditch, and 
pass out again, completed. The women fetch out from the factory, or the middle¬ 
woman’s, strips of notched wood, packets of coloured paper and sand paper, and 
printed wrappers; they carry back large, but light bundles of boxes, tied up 
in packets of two dozen. Inside their rooms the boxes, made and unmade, and 
half made, cover the floor, and fill up the lack of furniture. I have seen a room con¬ 
taining only an old bedstead in the very last stage of dirt and dilapidation, a table, and 
two deal boxes for seats. The floor and the window-sill were rosy with magenta 
match-boxes, while everything else, including* the boards of the floor, the woodwork of 
the room and the coverings of the bed, was of the dark grey of ingrained dust and dirt. 
But the woman who lived here was quite cheerful ; it was a sunny day, and her boxes 
could be dried without need of a fire. She worked while she talked, as such women 
always do, and indeed must do. At first sight, it is a pretty enough spectacle to see 
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a match-box made ; one motion of the hand bends into shape the notched frame of the 
case, another surrounds it with the ready-pasted strip of printed wrapper, which by 
long' practice is fitted instantly without a wrinkle, then the sand paper or the phos¬ 
phorus paper, pasted ready beforehand, is applied and pressed on so that it sticks 
fast. A pretty high average of neatness and finish is demanded by most employers, 
and readers who will pass their match-boxes in review will seldom find a wrinkle 
or a loose corner of paper. The finished case is thrown upon the floor , the long 
narrow strip which is to form the frame of the drawer is laid upon the bright 
strip of ready pasted paper, then bent together and joined by an overlapping 
bit of the paper ; the edges of paper below are bent flat, the ready cut bottom 
is dropped in and pressed down, and before the fingers are withdrawn they fold 


A MATCII-BOX MAKER AT WORK. 

down the upper edges of the paper inside the top. Now the drawer, too, is 
finished and cast on the floor to dry. All this, besides the preliminary pasting of 
wrapper, coloured paper and sand paper, had to be done 144 times for 2\d .—and even 
this is not all, for every drawer and case has to be fitted together and the packets tied 
up with hemp. Nor is the work done then, for paste has to be made before it can be 
used, and boxes when they are ready have to be carried to the factory. Let any 
reader, however deft, however nimble-fingered, consider how many hundred times in 
a day he or she could manage to perform all these minute operations. But practice 
gives speed, especially when stimulated by the risk of starvation. The real rate 
of pay for any work must be determined not by the price per piece as it seems to the 
outsider, but by the number of pieces that can be turned out b3'.a skilled hand in an 
hour or a day ; and this is a point difficult to arrive at, because most home workers 
work irregular hours and more or less intermittent!}’. A married woman with children 
will tell you that she works from six o’clock till midnight, but when you come to 
examine more closely you find that out of that time some is employed in clothing and 
feeding the children. On the other hand it is more than likely that the children help in 
the work. It is not possible to measure the pay of such a woman. /\nother difficulty is 
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that many women have no clear idea how many gross they make in a day, or how much 
money they take in a week. It is evident that only in the case of a single woman 
working at the trade as a trade, not as a supplement, can the true figures be arrived 
at. I had been told that some girls were for a little time on show at the People’s 
Palace, making match boxes in the presence of the public, and that they made at a 
rate of twelve gross a day. Allowing 2d. per day for necessary deductions for 
fire, paste, and hemp, this gives 125. 6 d. a week—a poor pittance enough, but 
considerably above the 
wage earned by hun¬ 
dreds of girls in East- 
End factories at Jam- 
making, sweet-making, 
tailoring or rope-making. 

I think we may fairly 
assume that these girls 
chosen- for exhibition 
were the quickest hands 
that could be found ; and 
that they worked straight 
on without interruption. 

We may also assume 
that if they had been 
working at home they 
would have worked at 
least a part of the seventh 
day also. My own ob¬ 
servations, however, led 
me to think that few 
match-box makers do, in 
actual fact, make much 
more than six gross a 
day, and after many 
visits and inquiries I 
came upon a young 
woman who had been 
asked by her employer 
to be one of those who 
worked for show at the 
People’s Palace, and who 
therefore might be taken 
to be one of his quickest 
hands. This young wo¬ 
man was single, lived 
alone, and supported her¬ 
self by her trade ; she 
had begun it as a child 
and had never, she said, 
worked at anything else. 

She appeared to be about 
five-and-twenty. Here at 
last was a chance of 
getting something clear 
as to the highest average 
of wages actually earned. 

I ascertained that she was never kept waiting for her work at the factory, which was 
about a quarter of an hour’s walk from where she lived, and that she worked 
regular hours from five in the morning to nine at night, taking out only just time 
enough to get her meals. I sat with this girl for some time, watching her work, 
and concluded that she was far the quickest worker of the thirty or forty different 
match-box makers whom I had seen at work. She told me that she made eight 
gross a day, and said it with some pride. I asked whether it could be true that 
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the girls on exhibition made twelve ; she said that she thought it might be, because their 
materials would be laid ready for them, their paste probably made, and they would 
most likely not have to put together the drawer and case, and would certainly not 
have to fetch and take back their work at the factory. Then as I sat, still watching 
her quick fingers, I began to calculate. Eight gross at 2\d. ; 6^. per day, minus 

about 2\d. for paste, hemp and firing ; i^. per day. How many hours of work ? 
Five o’clock to nine o’clock ; sixteen hours, from which an hour perhaps might be 
deducted for meals ; another half hour would be taken up in going to the factory, but 

that must be reckoned 
as part of her working 
day. li*. '^\d, for fifteen 
hours. And this for an 
exceptionally quick 
hand, able to get as 
much work as she could 
do, and never kept 
waiting ! It is clear 
enough that if this was 
about the best pay 
earned (and I think that 
those who best know 
the women working in 
this trade would confirm 
my opinion that it was) 
the ordinary rank and 
file of match-box 
makers cannot, at a 
rate of 2\ per gross, be 
earning above \d, an 
hour. 

A worker who 
makes match-boxes by 
hand inside the factory 
has not to provide the 
fire for drying, the hemp 
for tying or the paste. 
Nor has she in any 
instance, I believe, to 
do the “ boxing up,” 
that is, to slide the 
drawer into its case. 
She would work pro¬ 
bably fifty-six hours a 
week ; and is paid 2\d, 
instead of 2\d, per 
gross. A girl as quick 
as she whom I have 
quoted above, would 
probably under these 
circumstances make a 
gross per hour, and 

TAKING THE BOXES TO THE FACTORY. WOuld then - SUppOSing 

she were never kept 

waiting for work—earn ii^-. 7^. per week. Of course, very few workers do, as a 
matter of fact, work so quickly, and I have never, myself, known an instance of a 
factory worker of this kind whose weekly wage averaged 11s. 

The machines for match-box making are as yet not wddely used, and I have never 
had an opportunity of seeing one at work, or learning wdiat, exactly, is their output. 
To be made by machine is no doubt the ultimate destiny of match boxes ; but it 
does not seem to be approaching very rapidly. 

This state of things had long existed in the poorer parts of London, and was 
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known vaguely but discomfortingly to the buyers and users of matches and their 
boxes. The factory workers in many instances belonged to the Union of Women 
employed in match-making, which arose at the time ot the match girls’ strike in July 
1888 ; while the home workers were quite unorganized. In July 1891 an effort was 
made to organize the home workers and mainly through the exertions of Miss Jessie 
Thomson such a Union w'as formed, and by appealing to the employers obtained an 
advance of a farthing per gross from a considerable number of firms and of middle¬ 
men. A similar attempt has been made in Bethnal Green under the auspices of the 
Women’s Trade Union League, and this branch still subsists, while the original branch 
has lately ceased to be. I fear that no union can be effective in the main purpose of 
gaining better payment which does not include in one organization the boxmakers 
working in factories and the boxmakers working in their own homes. While they 
remain separated, each set of workers is competing with the other, and any demand 
for an advance on the part of one section will only result in throwing the work into 
the hands of the other. In the interest of the workers generally it is much to be 
desired that the industry should be transferred—as it must sooner or later be—to the 
factory “hand,” who even now, in spite of the competition from without, earns 
as much or more per gross as the home worker, while she does less work to each gross 
and is free from the deductions necessitated by home work. The home worker is 
driven by poverty not only to work, in her own expressive phrase, “ all the hours that 
God sends her,” but also, as far as she can, to keep her children working with her. 
Home work involves child-work ; and without child-work it could not be so ill paid as 
it is. It offers a direct incentive to parents to keep their children from school ; it 
wastes time, labour and money ; time and labour in carrying to and fro, in “boxing 
up ”—for every box must be reopened to put in the matches—and in tying up the 
parcels ; time and money in the purchase of hemp and the provision of innumerable 
separate fires and boilings of paste. Finally, it does not provide a wage at which a 
woman can house, clothe, and feed herself healthily—to say nothing of comfort. ^ Such 
a form of work cannot survive—and the sooner it dies the better. Meanwhile are 
there any ways by which match-box makers might be better paid ? 

There is, of couise, one simple way. Those who receive the profits of the 
industry might sacrifice a portion of their profits in order to pay these women 
better. Again, a strong trade union could probably remedy the low wages ; 
but the difficulties in the way of forming such a union are very great indeed. 
But even without the development either of a new spirit of commercial chivalry 
among shareholders, or of a power of combination among the poorest workers, I 
think that the match-box maker might be better paid if the public really cared about 
it. A gentleman wrote to the press some time back urging the formation of a league 
to buy only English-made matches. His letter was the outcome of a widely felt 
uneasiness of conscience in this matter of cheap buying. 

The directors of the Salvation Army, with their usual keen eye to the business 
possibilities as well as the religious possibilities of their undertakings, perceived 
this attitude of the public mind, and established a match-making factory with 
the avowed object of paying better prices to the boxmakers. Fourpence a gross was 
to be paid, but 3-W. is what has come actually to be paid, the matches being sold at 
the same price as those for which 2\d, or 2\d, are given. Of course 3^^. is better 
than but I cannot help thinking that there is still room for some shrew’d philan¬ 

thropist to “go one better” without losing money. If any employer were to pay 
\\d, a gross for his match-boxes from the first of next month—having all his boxes 
made in a factory—to advertise widely the fact that he did so and invite investigation 
to prove it, I believe that a vast number ot purchasers would refuse to buy the matches 
of any other maker, English or foreign, and would gladly pay double the price that they 
now pay for every box of matches. Ten years ago, even two years ago, public feeling 
was not much aroused on these matters, and any such employer would probably have 
seen his trade go away from him ; but nowadays we are all uneasy in our consciences 
and should be glad to salve the uncomfortable sensation by paying even as much as a 
\d, apiece for our boxes of safety matches. The enterprising trader has not yet begun 
to see what the new wave of public opinion means ; and there is a fine opening for the 
first two or three who perceive that the advertisement of the future will run, not 
“ Lowest prices in the trade,” but “ Highest wages in the trade.” 
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CHAPTER IV. 

IMPLIED at the end of the last chapter that I was not alto¬ 
gether satisfied with Miss Devereux ; and the truth is that 1 
found some difficulty in reconciling her behaviour with the high 
opinion that I had formed of her moral character. If she 
wanted to marry Mr. Sidney—as, to all appearance, she did— 
why had she burst into tears and assured him that she could do 
nothing of the sort ? And if she wanted to marry or flirt with 
Mr. Carleton, what was there to cry about in having a second 
string to her bow ? What, in a word, was the girl driving at ? 
Her tears and her distress had been genuine; I had satisfied myself of that 
fact, brief though the opportunity of so doing had been rendered for me by my 
conscientious scruples ; consequently, I could make neither head nor tail of her 
conduct. Of course I know the conclusion to which those who have read my hasty 
and imperfect description of Miss Devereux will jump. They will say that the young 
woman was evidently in love with the better-looking (I must allow that he was the better¬ 
looking) of her two suitors, but that she was not so blind to her own interests a^» to 
reject the more wealthy of them. In the plenitude of their worldly wisdom, they will 
affirm that women have a keener eye to material advantage than men, that women 
are far more eager to deceive themselves than we are, and that Miss Devereux’s show 
of reluctance merely expressed her desire to silence her conscience by a conviction that 
she could not have done otherwise than accept a man who loved her, whom she liked, 
and who was in a position to offer her immediate independence. That is all very true 
and very plausible in the abstract ; but, my dear sir, or madam, I will make so bold as 
to assert that you couldn’t have looked into Miss Devereux’s eyes and harboured such 
ignoble ideas respecting her. I had had the privilege of looking into her eyes, and^ I 
was just as certain that she was an honest girl as I was that I am an honest dealer in 
books, ancient and modern. So you see that I had every excuse for bewilderment. 

I have, as I need scarcely add, other things to think about than the love-affairs of 
my betters, and when my betters do not see fit to take any notice of me, the very last 
thing that I should dream of doing would be to seek them out and solicit their confi¬ 
dence. I did rather expect Mr. Sidney to look me up in the course of the ensuing 
week ; but he disappointed me, and I continued, as usual, to attend to my own busi¬ 
ness, without breathing a word to George about him or about Miss Devereux, who 
also made herself conspicuous by her absence from our reading-rooms. Mr. Carleton, 
however, dropped in every evening and remained for a few minutes. He may have 
done so in order to peruse the newspapers ; but that did not seem very likely, con¬ 
sidering that the club could have provided him with all the daily literature which we 
are able to offer to our subscribers. 

Now, I did not see at the time, and I cannot see now, why George should have 
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burst out laughing when I informed him that I proposed to stroll over to the Recreation 
Ground on that Saturday afternoon and witness the athletic sports which were to be 
held there. We close early on Saturdays, and several of our young men are runners 
and cyclists (which I am sure is a great deal better for them than being mere loafers), 
and it is quite likely that I should have been a spectator of the contest alluded to even 
if Miss Whitfield had not kindly consented to distribute the prizes. I told George that 
there was nothing at all to laugh at in my intention, to which he replied that, upon 
second thoughts, perhaps it wasn’t so very funny. 

‘‘Only, you know, father,” he added, in that 
adopted ever since the hair began to fall off the top oi his head, 
gentry really don’t 
matter to us, and I 
doubt whether you’ll 
find out much by 
staring at them. We 
shall hear all about 
it in good time, if we 
want to hear. For 
my own part, I 
should say that, 
from a business 
point of view", our 
wfisest plan would 
always, be to keep 
our eyes open and 
our mouths shut.” 

Sometimes I am 
afraid that George 
is quite hopelessly 
vulgar and business¬ 
like. I suppose he 
must have derived 
his tendencies from 
his poor, dear 
mother ; he cer¬ 
tainly cannot have 
inherited them from 
me. The idea of his 
warning me to keep 
my mouth shut! As 
for my eyes, I dare 
say I shall not be 
accused of undue 
presumption if I 
boast that 1 know as 
well as my son does 
for what purpose the faculty of 
I shall never make 



SHE WAS SEATED IN HER CARRIAGE. 


vision has been granted to me, and I trust that 
a worse use of it than I did on that day to which the progress 

of this narrative has now brought me and my readers. ^ 1 • • 4.1 

Miss Whitfield, I may mention, had been asked to give away the prizes, in the 
absence of the Dowager Lady Sandsea, who, when she resides amongst us, is a mag¬ 
nate beyond all reach of rivalry. The greater part of the town, m fact, is the property 
of the present Lord Sandsea, and his mother, whose dower-house is situated within 
easy reach of it, may be regarded as a head and shoulders above any of our residents 
in the social scale. But when Lady Sandsea is aw^ay, as she always is during the 
winter months, there is apt to be something of a struggle for 

certain ladies wdiom perhaps I had better not mention by name. Miss Whitfield 
o-enerally carries the day, because she is so rich ; and I think I am not wion^ng er 
by stating that, much as she hates sitting out of doors in cold, damp weather, she 
would rather do that than allow Mrs. A or Mrs. B. to take her place as patroness ot 
any local entertainment or assembly. 
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She was seated in her carriage, enveloped in furs, when I arrived upon the ground ; 
and I noticed at once that there was nobody else in the carriage, though several 
members of the committee were grouped round it and were doubtless endeavouring to 
interest her in contests which she may have failed to find exciting. It was not in search 
of her, but of Mr. Sidney and Miss Devereux, that I swept the vicinity with my field- 
glasses, and I was still looking for them when Mr. Sidney’s voice, close to my elbow, 
said : 

‘‘Hullo, Sykes! I shouldn’t have thought this sort of thing was in your line. 
Have you taken to athletics in your old age, then ? ” 

There he was, and there, too, was Miss Devereux, w’ho, I was pleased to see, had 
a rather more amiable greeting at my service than she had chosen to bestow upon me 
for some time past. I said : 

“ Everybody is benefited by a little relaxation now and then, sir ; and I don’t know 
that I could employ my half-holiday better than in watching the young people engaged 
in healthy amusement. The amusements of young people aren’t always healthy or 
wise, as you know, sir.” 

“ Is that one for me ?” asked Mr. Sidney, with a laugh. “ I don’t know exactly 
what I have done this time,” he added, turning to his companion, “ but S3^kes considers 
that he has a prescriptive right to lecture me, and he doesn’t stint himself in the exer¬ 
cise of it ; most likely he thinks that I ought to be running races with the shop-boys, 
like that fellow Carleton.” 

I glanced at Miss Devereux to see what effect the mention of Mr. Carleton’s name 
would have upon her ; but her countenance remained perfectly blank, and she only 
responded by a vague murmur which might have meant anything or nothing. Mr. 
Sidney went on to remark that there was such a thing as being over-officious, and 
that he didn’t believe the shop-boys cared so very much about being patronized by 
gentlemen who snatched their cups and pots away from them. Mr. Carleton, it 
appeared, had already won a hurdle-race and a bicycle-race ; after which triumphs he 
had expressed his intention of handing over his legitimate reward to the second man. 

‘‘That’s what I call rot,” Mr. Sidney concluded. “He wasn’t obliged to enter; 
but, as he did enter, and as he won, it’s pretty poor form on his part to assume that the 
other fellows will take advantage of his cheap generosity. I sincerely hope they won’t.” 

I must say that I was quite of that opinion, and that I also hoped my fellow-towns¬ 
men would have the self-respect to decline honours which they had not earned— 
though I was not free from misgivings upon the subject. But Miss Devereux stared 
straight before her and said never a word. She did not seem to care in the least 
whether Mr. Carleton was set down as a cad or as a noble sportsman. Yet it stood 
to reason that she must have cared. Perhaps, however, her mind may have been 
occupied with other matters at the moment; for I presently discovered that she had 
other rnatters to think about. Mr. Sidney was led away by one of the committee, 
who wished to consult him upon some disputed point which had arisen, and thus it 
was that Miss Devereux and I were left standing, side by side, on the outskirts of the 
crowd. I expected her to move off towards her aunt’s carriage, but she did not. 
On the contrary, she drew a little nearer to me and said hesitatingly : 

“ Mr. Sykes, I rather want to ask you something, if you don’t mind telling me.” 

Of course I hastened to assure the young lady that she was most welcome to any 
knowledge that I possessed, be the subject of her inquiry what it might. 

“It is only about that last book of mine,” she answered, in a low, hurried tone. 

“ Do you think it is selling? ” 

“ My dear madam,” I replied, “ I don’t think about the matter ; I knowit is selling, 
and selling very largely too. I trust you have not parted with the copyright.” 

She had not done that, it seemed ; but now she was rather sorry that she hadn’t. 
Somebody had advised her to take half-profits instead. The advice had, perhaps, been 
sound ; only what she. wanted to know was the amount which her share in the profits 
was likely to reach and when she was likely to receive that amount from the publishers. 
Well, I thought they ought certainly to have allowed her two-thirds ; still even a half 
would mean a very respectable sum. I made a brief mental calculation and then 
mentioned a figure which caused her to open her eyes and draw in her breath. But 
her face fell when I added that, to the best of my belief, she would have to wait 
another eight or nine months for the cheque to which she would become entitled. 

“ Oh, but that will be of no use at all 1 ” she exclaimed, in almost despairing accents. 
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It was obvious that she had spoken involuntarily ; and she made a sort of futile 
clutch after her words, as I have seen people do in church when they have dropped a more 
valuable coin into the bag than they intended to part with. I did the best I could for 
her, by affecting to have heard neither her original ejaculation nor the lame withdrawal 
with which she followed it up. I believe she said something about not having meant 
that, but only that ready money was often more serviceable than brilliant prospects. 
I took no notice of her stammering explanation ; I drew her attention to a sack-race, 
in the progress of which I pretended to be profoundly engrossed, and when I turned 
to address some further observation to her, she had vanished. 

So she wanted ready money, and wanted it badly ! One could not help wondering 
why. Very likely she had not made as much by her writings as she ought to have 
made ; still she must have made something, and for the present she had, I was sure, 
an ample salary, while her disbursements could only be such as were required to clothe 
her. Had she run up bills before her arrival at Sandsea? Was she afraid of having 



I DREW HER ATTENTION TO A SACK-RACE. 


to confess to Mr. Sidney that she was in debt? Could it be that her pride forbade 
her to marry him, unless she felt herself in a position to affirm that his wife should 
never cost him anything ? None of these conjectures struck me as altogether satis¬ 
factory or adequate, and I could but revert to the conclusion at which I had already 
arrived—namely, that Miss Devereux was a somewhat baffling and mysterious person. 

But I was not yet at the end of my perplexities respecting her. When the last 
race had been run I betook myself, like the rest of the spectators, to the enclosed space 
where the winners were to receive their trophies from the hands of Miss Whitfield, and, 
as I enjoy a certain local consideration, I was admitted within the ropes. So it came to 
pass that I overheard a fragment of a dialogue between our patroness and her nephew. 

‘‘ But he declares he won’t take them,'’ Mr. Sidney was saying. 

“Oh, rubbish!” the old lady returned; “bring him here at once. It’s my 
business to give these hideous objects to him, since he has won them ; he may chuck 
them into the sea afterwards, if he likes. Besides, I want to make his acquaintance.” 

I confess that I awaited results with a good deal of curiosity and with perhaps 
just a shade of amusement ; but I was very far from anticipating the shock of sur¬ 
prise which was in store for me. Mr. Carleton was duly led up to the carriage and was 
duly presented with his prizes ; Miss Whitfield talked to him for a few minutes, and I 
suppose he must have produced a favourable impression upon her, for what must she 
needs do next but introduce him to her niece, who was seated beside her and who had 
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He took off his hat and Miss 


hitherto bestowed no sign of recognition upon him ! 

Devereux bowed stiffly ; they both looked as if they had never seen one another 
before ; they exchanged a formal remark or two ; and then he fell back to make way 
for the next prize-winner. 

It rhay be said that I had no business to be shocked or surprised, inasmuch as I 
was already pretty well aware that Miss Devereux had not mentioned her acquaintance¬ 
ship with Mr. Carleton to her aunt ; but I submit that there is some distinction 

between a suppressio veri 



A 

be 


and a siiggestio falsi, 
young woman may 
honest enough, as 
young women go, with¬ 
out telling her parents 
or guardians every¬ 
thing ; but in such a 
case as the one under 
consideration I cannot 
but think that an honest 
young woman would 
have felt bound, for her 
own sake, to be candid. 
What opinion could 
Mr. Carleton entertain 
of her ? And what 
opinion could she ex¬ 
pect him to entertain ? 
I confess that the in¬ 
cident shook my faith 
in Miss Devereux ; and, 
as I had a sincere liking 
and admiration for her, 
I walked away sorrow¬ 
fully. 

I had not walked far 
along the muddy road 
which leads from the 
Recreation Ground to 
the town when I was 
overtaken by Mr. 
Sidney, who said, as he 
joined me, that he had 
returned on foot for the 
express purpose of 
me up and 
me something. 
Perhaps I ought once 
more to remind my 
readers that, although 
I am only an old shop¬ 
keeper, this young 
gentleman had been my 
friend ever since the 

days—distant, no doubt, to his vision, but not so very far away to mine—when I had 
baited his hooks for him and taught him how to catch a bass with a trout-rod. 


catching 
telling 


‘it appears to me, sir, said I. 


It 


may be that he was not over and above well provided with friends of his own rank : 
anyhow, his habit had ever been to let me into his secrets, and he did not depart from 
it now that he had a secret (which was no secret to me) upon his mind. 

What was I to say to him when he had imparted to me, at great length, a dis¬ 
closure for which I had been fully prepared from the outset? Miss Devereux, it 
seemed, had acknowledged that she loved him, but had protested the impossibility of 
her marrying him, assigning no reason, beyond that of which he himself admitted the 
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cos-ency, that his aunt would never consent to such a union. She might have other 
reasons, or she might not : how was I to know ? I could but advise him to adopt the 

only straightforward course. . 

“It appears to me, sir,” said I, “that, since you have made up your mind, you 
must look things in the face and take your chance of the consequences. I don’t say 
that you have acted wisely in proposing to Miss Devereux ; but, for better or for 
worse, you have done it nOw, and you Ought to tell Miss Whitfield what you have 
done. After all, you are your own master. The worst that she can do to you is to 

cut you off with a shilling.” . , 1 ax ^ u 

“ But that would be rather bad, you know,” Mr. Sidney observed. I don t think 
Fm more mercenary than other fellows ; still it would make no_ end of a difference to 
me if Aunt Sarah were to throw me overboard. Besides, Beatrice is dead against her 
beino* told. She implored me> to wait another month at least ; and she seemed rather 
to h?nt that she wouldn’t so much miiid my making a clean breast of it then. 

‘‘Well, sir,” I replied, “ of course I can’t say what Miss Devereux may have 111 her 
mind ; but it’s’difficult to see what change there can be in your position or hers at the 

end of a month.” 1 1 1 u 

Mr. Sidney had to confess that he agreed with me there. He was also led b> 

degrees to confess that he half-suspected the object of hiS adoration of concealing 
something from him. He was evidently not quite comfortable about her ; and that, 1 
suppose, was why he consulted me. But really Ldid not like to tell him of ^'*7 own 
suspicions—which, indeed, were almost too vague to be formulated After some 
fencing and some inward debate, I could think of nothing better to do for him than to 
give him an opportunity of forming the same impressions that had forced themselves 
upon me ; so I said—rather disingenuously, I own— , 

“I can’t approve of concealment, sir; but if there is to be concealment, it had 
better be effectual, and I am sure you must see the danger of holding stolen interviews 
with Miss Devereux in your aunt’s house. Consequently j f n 

“Oh I sha’n’t hold any more stolen interviews with her,” he interrupted ruetully. 
“ She has absolutely forbidden me to do that, and I can’t get a word alone with her 
by hook or by crook ; although I want most awfully to tell her a hundred things 

which I forgot to say the last time that we were together.” . . ,u * 

This simplified matters very much, and more than justified me in mentioning that 
Miss Devereux was not unfrequently to be met with in our reading-rooms between 
four and five o’clock in the afternoon. Poor Mr. Sidney thanked me as warmly as it 
I had been doing him the greatest service in the world ; and in truth I was doing him 
a service, scant though his gratitude would have been, had I explained its nature. It 
was true that he might encounter Miss Devereux without encountering Mr. Carleton , 
but, on the other hand, it was tolerably certain that he would not be satisfied with a 
single meeting, and that, sooner or later, the rivals (if rivals they were) would be 
brought face to face. Meanwhile, he was so delighted with the opening which I had 
been pleased to indicate to him that-he troubled me with no further enibarrassing 
speculations as to Miss Devereux’s motives for holding him at arm’s length. 


CHAPTER V, 

My stratagem (if so simple and straightforward a proceeding ought to be called 
bv that rather equivocal name) was crowned with success even more speedily than 1 
had anticipated. The very next evening Miss Devereux stepped into our shop, 
bearing the usual pile of library books and the usual list of unattainable works which 
we were required to produce in exchange for them. She begged me to put aside the 
only one amongst them that I was able to supply upon the spur of the 
thanked me graciously for my promise that the remainder should be delivered at tl^ 
earliest possible opportunity, and then she said she would go up to the 
for a few minutes and look at the papers. She made no reference to our conversation 
of the previous day ; nor, of course, did 1 presume to recur to it It seemed Probable 
that she had not carried those heavy books all the way down trom Mansfield L g 
for the purpose of discussing the business side of contemporary literature ; and when, 
shortly afterwards, Mr. Carleton pushed his way through the swing-doors, throwing. 
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me a careless nod as he made for the staircase, I felt very little doubt as to what her 
object in undertakingf that errand for her aunt had been. 

I did not follow him ; I did not notice, save by the frown and the stare of interro¬ 
gation which his impertinence merited, the wink which my son George saw fit to 
bestow upon me. Nothing vexes me more than such displays of vulgarity on George’s 
P'‘®sence of the young men ; and I ordered him rather sharply to go into 
the back-shop and look up certain entries in the ledger with which I had already 
requested him to furnish me. George, to do him justice, is good-humoured. He did 
as he was told, without making any of the foolish remarks which, I daresay, were on 
the tip of his tongue, and I resumed my occcupation of revising catalogues until I 
was accosted by a gentleman whose arrival was not wholly unexpected by me. 

“Well, here I am, you see, Sykes,” said Mr. Sidney, bending over the counter 
and addressing me m an eager whisper. “She’s here, isn’t she? I saw her start, 
hair an hour ago, with a lot of books under her arm.” 

I looked round, to make sure that we were not overheard, and replied : “ I believe 
you will find her in the reading-room or in one of the smaller rooms opening out 
of It, sir; but I cannot promise that you will find her alone, because a good many of 
our subscribers are in the habit of dropping in about this hour.” 

“ Oh, bother the other subscribers ! ” he returned. “They’ll clear out; or, if they 
don’t, you must make them. Come along, Sykes ; you can easily find some excuse 
tor drawing them away and leaving us a room to ourselves for a quarter of an hour.” 

It,will be observed that I was distinctly invited to do Mr. Sidney this service ; and 
I don’t see how I could have refused without marked discourtesy. Anyhow (for I am 
quite tired of attempting to justify myself, and I knew from the first that I should 
never contrive to get this narrative written without laying myself open to disagreeable 
imputations) I did accompany him to the small, dimly-lighted apartment in which Mr. 
Carleton and Miss Devereux were seated, side by side, so that I could not help 
wit^ssing his palpable surprise and discomfiture when he caught sight of the pair. 

The discomfiture of Miss Devereux was, I should imagine, equal, or pretty nearly 
equal, to his ; but, being of the other sex, she did not manifest it so unmistakably. 
We had not at that time yet yielded to the seductive persuasions of our local Electric 
Lighting Company, therefore I cannot say positively whether she blushed or not, as 
she rose to greet the intruder ; but I am able to affirm without hesitation that her 
voice was not altogether under control when she addressed him. I forget what she 
said, and what rejoinder he made : probably the loss is not an important one to me 
° young men exchanged a few unmeaning remarks, after 

which Mr. Carleton hastened to say good evening and retire. As for me, it clearly 
behoved me to lose no time in imitating his example, and I lost none. He did not 
appear to be in the least perturbed ; nor had I any legitimate cause for perturbation. 
Only I don t like and don t want to be a spectator of painful scenes. I had done my 
duty: it only remained for me to await results, and possibly, if need should be, to 
deal with them in a spirit of pure philanthropy. 

^ Duty, as everybody knows, does not always present itself under an attractive guise. 
It IS not pleasant to make mischief, but sometimes it is necessary to do so, while it 
must invariably be necessary and right to serve the cause of truth. Miss Devereux 
might have satisfactory explanations to offer ; and, if so, I had certainly done her no 
injury by affording her an opportunity of stating them. Supposing, on the other 
hand, that she could not explain herself satisfactorily, Mr. Sidney would have every 
reason to be grateful to me for having helped to open his eyes. The above was the 
salve which I laid to my conscience while I was pretending to peruse my catalogues ; 
but I own that I was utterly taken aback and upset when an incident supervened which 
had never entered within the sphere of my calculations. Barely once a year does Miss 
Whitfield honour our establishment with a visit, yet, on this evening of all others, 
needs amaze me by driving up to the door and stalking in, followed by the 
tall footman who carries I don’t know what supply of shawls, or umbrellas or muffs, for 
which I have never yet seen her ask him. 

^ “ Oh, Sykes,” said she, in the somewhat lofty tone that she affects, ‘‘ I believe my 
niece is somewhere or other about your premises. I sent her down to change some 
books foi me, and I have called to drive her up again. You have started a reading- 
room, haven’t you ? Where is it ? ” 

1 was, as I have admitted, taken aback ; but I did not lose my presence of mind. 
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Pray take a chair, ma’am,” said 1 . “I think Miss Devereux is up stairs ; I will run 
up and tell her that you are waiting for her.” 

Oh, you needn’t run, Sykes,” returned the old lady, with a smile which alarmed 
me ; “ there is no such desperate hurry, and at your age one should beware of putting 
too severe a strain upon the heart. We will walk upstairs quite quietly, you and 1 . 
Because I am going with you, Sykes. I am so anxious to see those reading and 
conversation rooms of yours, you know. Which pays you best, do you think— 
the reading or the 
conversation ? ” 

Well, of course, 
after that, there was 
nothing more to be 
said or done. She 
might as well have 
told me in so many 
words that she knew 
where her nephew 
and niece were, and 
that her intention was 
to pounce upon them 
at a singularly inop¬ 
portune moment. I 
could only hope that 
they were quarrel¬ 
ling : it would at 
least be better to 
catch them thus en¬ 
gaged than in an 
attitude of affection 
and reconciliation. 

I did what 1 could 
to warn the poor 
things of our ap¬ 
proach. The stairs 
creaked, and so do 
my boots, when I 
take a certain jerking 
step ; also there was 
nothing to prevent 
me from describing 
the arrangements 
made for the comfort 
of our subscribers in 
a very loud voice to 
Miss Whitfield, as I 
conducted her from 
the basement to the 
first story. But per¬ 
haps those abomin¬ 
able Axminster carpets, which cost us such a heap of money, served their purpose 
only too well, or perhaps the attempt to divert the attention of two lovers from 
one another must always be a hopeless one. At all events, the unfortunate fact 
was that neither Mr. Sidney nor Miss Devereux stirred until we were within a 
yard of them. Then, to be sure, they started apart, leapt to their feet and giggled 
feebly. But what was the use of that ? Hadn’t we seen them, sitting hand in hand ? 
—and hadn’t we heard the girl sobbing ? 

Whatever may have been the cause of her distress, she did not reveal it to her aunt, 
but faced that venerable lady silently and unflinchingly. I suppose she must have ex¬ 
pected nothing short of instant dismissal. Miss Whitfield, however, possesses and is fond 
of displaying the calm good humour which belongs to conscious power. She took a cool 
and deliberate survey of Miss Devereux, laughed almost inaudibly, and then said : 



“which pays you best, do you think—THE READING OR THE 

CONVERSATION ? ” 
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“ My dear Sidney, I am so glad to have found you here. I thought I should ; and 
I looked in as much with the hope of catching you as of giving Beatrice a lift home. 

I don’t know how long it takes you to pack your clothes ; but I wanted, if possible, 
to prepare you before dinner time for an early start to-morrow morning. Unfortun¬ 
ately, I must beg you to leave for London by the first train and see my lawyers for 
me. It seems that there are some matters of business which require immediate atten¬ 
tion_I will show you the papers to-night—and I am sure you won’t mind sparing me 

a fatiguing journey.” 

Mr. Sidney, who doubtless thought that he was being let off cheaply, declared at 
once that he would be only too happy to relieve his aunt of trouble in any way. 

“ Thanks, my dear boy,” she returned ; “ I felt certain that I might count upon 
you. You won’t have to visit these worrying lawyers more than twice, or perhaps 
three times ; and, after all, you will be able to amuse yourself with your friends in 
London much better than you could here. Of course I don’t expect you to hurry back.” 

‘‘ Oh, but I should like to come back as soon as I possibly can,” said Mr. Sidney, 
rather imprudently. 

“ No, no ! it is very nice of you to make such assertions ; but naturally they can’t 
be true, and I am not so selfish as you imagine. What inducement have I to offer to 
active young fellows like you ? I don’t stock my shrubberies with pheasants for them 
to shoot, and I don’t keep hunters in my stables for them to ride ; so that it w^ould be 
positively sinful on my part to detain them, for my own satisfaction, in a place where 
they might very likely get into mischief out of sheer lack of anything else to do. I 
won’t ask you to return to me before the 24th. You may come then, if you will, and 
cheer up a lonely old woman by sharing her Christmas dinner with her.” 

There was a humorous twinkle in Miss Whitfield’s eye ; but there was also a per¬ 
ceptible ring of command in her voice which her nephew could not well misinterpret. 
He was being kicked out ; but the operation was being performed quite^ kindly and 
considerately, and so brief a period of banishment was hardly worth protesting against. 

I dare say he may have wondered, as I did, why that obliging permission to revisit 
Sandsea at Christmas had been accorded to him. He did not protest ; he was even 
foolish enough to throw a reassuring and perfectly obvious glance at Miss Devereux, 
who failed to catch it, inasmuch as she had not once, during the above colloquy, raised 
her eyes from the ground. The old lady now took her affectionately by the arm and 
led her off, saying : 

My dear, I am quite ashamed of having burdened you with such a pile of books ! 
We will take their substitutes back with us in the carriage. That is, if Sykes has got 
them in his wretched little library ; but I suppose, as usual, he hasn’t.” 

We all trooped down stairs together, Mr. Sidney bringing up the rear. As we 
passed through the shop. Miss Whitfield took occasion to whisper to me : 

I won’t forget that I owe you one, Sykes. How long have these meetings been 
going on, eh ? ” 

“Madam,” I replied, in the same subdued accents, “ I give you my word that 
this is the very first time—” 

“ Oh, don’t tell me ! ” she interrupted. “You are a vicious and immoral old man, 
Sykes ; but, happily, you are such a goose into the bargain that you can’t do much harm. 
What put it into your head to fancy that you could deceive me ? Nevertheless, it would 
serve you right if I were to withdraw my subscription and my patronage from you.” 

I should not have been ruined if she had ; but I refrained from saying so, because 
I felt that some allowance ought to be made for her. All things considered', she really 
had not behaved so badly. 

Mr. Sidney had behaved badly, though ; and I thought it only right to tell him as 
much, after the two ladies had driven away. I pointed out to him, that, as he had 
now seriously compromised Miss Devereux, his plain duty was to come forward like 
a man and declare his intentions. 

“Intentions!” he returned, impatiently; “how the deuce am I to declare my 
intentions when she won’t declare hers ? I can’t say I am engaged to her, if she 
refuses to be engaged to me, can I ? And I’ll tell you what it is, Sykes, I neither 
understand nor like that fellow Carleton. W^hat was he saying to her when I came 
in ? And how does she come to be so well acquainted with him ? ” 

“ I think, sir,” answered I judicially, ‘‘ that you had better apply to Miss Devereux 
herself for information upon those points.” 
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“Well, that’s just what I was doing- when you allowed my aunt to drop down 
upon us from the clouds. How could you be such a stupid old ass! And now, 

I suppose, I shall hear nothing until Christmas. Not that I’m m the least bit uneasy 
orjealous, mind you ; I’m as sure as I am of my own existence that Beatrice can 
explain everything if she chooses. Only I do hate mysteries ! , . u * 

So do I; and when I am confronted by them, I do my best to solve them. But 
success, as Shakespeare very truly remarks, does not invariably come to those who 
deserve it, and I have to own that the mutual relations of the persons about whom I 
am writing, remained inexplicable to me after Mr. Sidney had temporarily quitted the 
scene. No quarrel ensued between Miss Whitfield and Miss Devereux. I ascertaine 
that much ; and I am sorry to add that I also witnessed several subsequent encounters 
between the latter lady and Mr. Carleton. It was all extremely puzzhng; but one 
thing which had perplexed me ceased to do so when I heard that Mip Devereux was 
not going to spend Christmas at Mansfield Lodge. She was to be sent off on a 
so-called holiday to those relatives of hers in Essex, who, by all accounts, were not 
likely to welcome her with many of the compliments of the season, and it was to be 
presumed that she would not, on her return, find Mr. Sidney an inmate of her aunt s 

establishment. , , • . • 

So far, so good ; but on the eve of her departure she hurried into our reading- 
room, whither she was soon followed by Mr. Carleton ; and, having occasion to step 
up stairs for a moment, I distinctly heard him say to her . • j 1 

“All right, then ; we’ll meet at the station at 9.30 to-morrow morning and travel 

So h? too, was going up to London, and was offering his company to Miss 
Devereux in the assured tone of one who knows that it will be agreeable ! I wil 
say for myself, that, be appearances what they may, I am never prone to think evil o 
thLe whom I esteem ; still there is no denying that such a speech as the above would 
strike most people as susceptible of only one interpretation. 


CHAPTER VI. 

It is a matter of the most common experience that odd coincidences are for evei 
occurring : yet there is nothing which the would-be wise are more reluctant to admit 
than the occurrence of a coincidence ; and that is why I almost despair of being 
believed when I say that matters connected with my business rendered it imperative 
upon me to leave for London by the very train, which, as I happei^d to be aware, 
was to take Miss Devereux and Mr. Carleton away from Sandsea. But at least eyei j 
bookseller will confirm my statement that the month of December is an especially 
favourable one for attending sales and picking up s^rce and choice works. One 
must be upon the spot in order to secure a chance of effecting satisfactory and profit¬ 
able transactions ; very often it is before or after sales, not at the actual tim , 
one makes one’s best bargains; and, having received advices by telegraph which I 
should have been a lunatic to disregard, I hurriedly packe.. my portmanteau, wa ^ 
George that he must not expect me back until he saw me. I might be absent three 
days or four davs, or even a week. 

But I don’t see why anybody, except a very ill-natured person, should attribute 
my having lingered in the second-class waiting-room until the 9.30 tram steamed into 
the station to other motives than those of ordinary delicacy Purely it must be 
obvious that such motives existed ! Standing beside toe window and looking out 
through the dirty wire blind, I could perceive that Miss Devereux, who was ^tended 
on thf platform by her aunt’s maid, found that enforced ;P/’i®Sn 

embarrassing, and also that she was determined to take no notice of Mr 
who was hovering near her, yet refrained from accosting her. Why should I add to 
the poor girl’s discomfort by stepping forward and making her aware that another 
speft^r^had his eye upon her? Not for the world would I have been so incon¬ 
siderate ; nor did I emerge from my place of concealment until I had seen Mn 
Carleton enter the first-class compartment m which Miss Devereux had already seated 

at the same time I disdain to pretend that I remained as stupidlyjndifferent to 
the proceedings of this couple as George, for example, would have been. Call it 
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curiosity, if you can find no better name for it. Even so, I am by no means sure 
that it isn’t more creditable to be curious about the many strange things that take 
place daily upon this planet, than to devote your whole mind to the study of how 
personal advantage and advancement may be most readily obtained. Is there, after 
all, such a great deal of virtue and nobility in minding your own business ? In any 
case, the view that I took of the subject w^as that my business, for the time being, 
was to attend to the business of Mr. Sidney, who was precluded from observing what 
so closely concerned him ; and, holding that view, I could come to no other resolution 
than to keep Miss Devereux and Mr. Carleton in sight after we should have reached 

our destination. 
Would they part 
on arriving in Lon¬ 
don, or would they 
not ? I thought— 
and I believe the 
majority of my 
readers would have 
thought too—that 
that was a some¬ 
what momentous 
question. 

Well, I hope 
that the majority 
of my readers, had 
they been in my 
place, would have 
been as pleased as 
I was to be relieved 
of painful, but un¬ 
avoidable, sus¬ 
picions. We drew 
up at the terminus 
only half an hour 
behind time (which 
is very wonderful 
punctuality for our 
line of railway), 
and I cannot say 
how rejoiced I w'as 
to hear Mr. Carle- 
ton order a couple 
of hansoms. I was 
within earshot of 
him, though par¬ 
tially masked by 
the person of a 
voluminous elderly 
lady, when he de¬ 
spatched a porter 
“we’re awfully late,” he was saying. on this errand, 

and consequently I 

overheard some further remarks which he made to his companion as he helped her to 
alight. 

We’re awfully late,” he w^as saying ; ‘‘ but you’ll just have time to do your Oxford 
Street commissions, because they are more or less on your way, and I’ll undertake the 
others.” 

I missed about two-thirds of Miss Devereux’s rejoinder ; but I did catch the words 
“ Aunt Sarah ” and “ most particular that I was to do that first of all.” 

‘‘Well, if you do, you’ll miss your train, my dear,” was the next thing that I 
heard, in Mr. Carleton’s clearer enunciation. “We’ve lost more than an hour on the 
way, and you can’t possibly get to Cockspur Street in the time you have left. Hand 
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me the parcel, and Pll deliver it without drawing breath. Don’t you be agitated, old 
•girl ; it’s all right.” 

All right indeed !—alas ! there could no longer be the shadow of a doubt that it 
was all wrong. Never in my life have I been more shocked and distressed, and my 
sorrow was the greater by reason of my premature joy. I had been blaming myself 
for having entertained the idea that a run-away marriage might be in contemplation ; 
but I would infinitely rather have seen the young people drive off in a hansom together 
than have heard Mr. Carleton address Miss Devereux, unrebuked, as old girl.” 
Under all the circumstances, “my dear,” would have been bad enough; but 
“ old girl ” was simply 
crushing. You might 
have knocked me down 
with a feather. 

A man so completely 
thrown off his balance 
as I was has little power 
left to reflect or reason. 

Afterwards, when I had 
had time to think things 
over, my horror under- 
Avent a certain abate¬ 
ment ; but for the 
moment, 1 confess, my 
feeling was that I 
had been altogether 
deceived in Miss 
Devereux, that she was 
a worthless young 
woman, and that it 
would be impossible for 
me ever to take up the 
cudgels on her behalf 
again. Yet even this 
adverse judgment (of 
which I subsequently 
saw reason to repent), 
did not blind me to the 
fact that she was in all 
probability being vic¬ 
timized by her unscru¬ 
pulous lover. Why 
had he told her a lie by 
asserting that we were 
more than an hour 
late ? Why was he so 
anxious to execute a 
which she 



commission 


THE COMMISSIONAIRE .... EVIDENTLY SUSPECTED THAT I WAS 
UP TO NO GOOD. 


had apparently prom¬ 
ised to execute personally in Cockspur Street ? That locality is somewhat famous 
for its jewellers, and the packet which I presently saw her deliver into his hands looked 
very much as if it might contain jewellery. 

Now, Miss Whitfield, as I think I have already mentioned, was a collector of gems ; 
like other collectors, she was perpetually buying and selling, and, unlike the general 
run of collectors, she did not hesitate, every now and again, to save herself trouble by 
entrusting her treasures to the temporary care of others. This I knew from poor old 
Mrs. Polkinghorn, who had often described to me the mental anguish from which she 
had suffered while carrying several hundred pounds’ worth of precious stones from 
Sandsea to London or vice vei'sd. Therefore, upset though I was, I retained enough 
mother-wit to follow Mr. Carleton away from the station. 

On an emergency, one must not look too closely at shillings, so, instead of carry¬ 
ing my light valise to the corner of the street and waiting for an omnibus, I called a 
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hansom and instructed the driver to follow that into which Mr. Carleton had jumped. 

I was rather ashamed of giving such an.order ; but I dare say the cabman didn’t see 
my blushes, and he manifested no surprise. Perhaps London cabmen are not very 
easily surprised. If you ask me why I followed Mr. Carleton, and what I expected to 
discover by following him, I must frankly avow that I don’t know. What I certainly 
did not expect was that he would halt at the door of a very extensive and famous, 
millinery establishment. He kept his hansom waiting for him ; but I hadn’t quite the 
audacity to keep mine. I accordingly stepped out and, taking my valise in my hand, 
loitered up and down the street until he emerged ; that is to say, for something like 
half an hour. And a most uncomfortable half-hour I spent. If the passers-by did 
not stare wonderingly at me, I fancied that they did ; the commissionaire who was 
stationed beside the great folding-doors evidently suspected that I was up to no good ; 
and, after all, I wasted my time, for when at length Mr. Carleton reappeared, followed 
by an employe bearing a number of long cardboard boxes, the address which he called 
out to his driver was but the not very significant one of Grand Hotel.” 

It would have been futile on my part to pursue him to the Grand Hotel, and, having 
to some extent recovered possession of my faculties during the interim, I perceived 
that it would have been almost equally futile to pursue him to Cockspur Street, had 
he betaken himself thither. I knew as much as there was any necessity for me to 
know ; and, should my knowledge prove valuable in the future, it would be at the 
service of the police, or of others whose investigations might be aided by it. 

But when, after attending to some matters of business, I sat down to rest in the 
evening in the quiet Bloomsbury lodging where I am accustomed to put up during 
my visits to the metropolis, and when I mentally reviewed the incidents of the 
morning, I concluded that the intervention of the police was an unlikely con¬ 
tingency. Mr. Carleton might be a scoundrel, and I quite thought that he was ; 
but whether he would find it worth his while to be a thief was another question. 
When all was said, the man was in the position of a gentleman ; his style of living- 
implied the possession of sufficient means ; and it seemed more reasonable to suppose 
that he had really fallen in love with poor little Miss Devereux than that he had only- 
pretended to be in love with her for the purpose of swindling her and her employer. 
It will be noticed that I had already begun to think less unkindly of poor little Miss 
Devereux. I couldn’t help it ; despite the evidence of my own senses, I couldn’t 
believe that she was in reality what she appeared to be ; and, on waking up the next 
morning, the very first thing that I did was to begin making excuses for her. In our 
rank of life it is considered very vulgar indeed to make use of such expressions as- 
“ old girl ” in addressing one of the fair sex ; but the aristocracy and the gentry are 
not like us in that respect ; again and again have I heard them say as coolly as possible 
things which I should have severely reprimanded any son or daughter of mine for saying ;; 
and it might be that no offence had been meant—as evidently none had been taken— 
by the words which had so startled me. Only the young lady’s conduct with regard 
to Mr. Sidney remained inexplicable. With the best will in the world, I could not 
acquit her of having treated him deceitfully and disgracefully, nor could I doubt that 
he was well rid of her. 

These thoughts saddened me ; still, as always happens, they were deadened or 
driven away by the stress of necessary occupation ; so that by the time that I 
reached home once more I had in a measure reverted to the philosophy of that 
learned metaphysician who discovered that all is for the best in the best world that 
could have been devised as a place of habitation for human beings. Having been 
detained in London rather longer than I had anticipated, and having spent rather 
more money than I ought to have done, I was prepared for one of those gentle but 
grave remonstrances with which George seldom fails to greet me when I have been, 
in his opinion, foolishly extravagant; but goodness knows that I was far enough from, 
guessing why he let me off so easily this time, although I did see by his manner that 
something of an exciting nature had taken place during my absence, and that he wasi 
dying to tell me about it. 


{To be co?ifmued.) 


SOME MUSICAL PERFORMERS. 


By JOSEPH BENNETT, 
iMusical Critic of the Daily Telegraph, 

Illustrated with Portraits. 

O F the vocal artists whose portraits appeared in this magazine last month, under 
the heading, “Some Singers of the Day,” all but two were mentioned as of 
Anglo-Saxon origin. It is significant that, of the eight instrumentalists to be noticed 
on the present occasion, all but three are of foreign birth and training. In one 
department of music, it would seem, the English-speaking race must own to inferiority, 
and the seeming is not a deception. 

Wilhelmine Neruda (Lady Halle) has had a remarkable career. Born at Briinn 
(Moravia) in 1840, she began her public life in 1846, as a wonder-child, and at 
that date made her debut in Vienna. Believers in the transference of soul to 
successive bodies may be excused for fancying that in some former state the spirit of 
the little Moravian was that of a skilled violinist, for she took to the instrument as 
though it were a hereditary possession. Her progress was by “ leaps and bounds,” 
evidence whereof the curious may see in the London journals of 1849, when the gifted 
child first appeared in this country. Her second 
visit to England was not paid till twenty years 
later, by which time Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
(she ' married Ludwig Norman, a Swedish 
musician, in 1864) had made herself an abiding 
European name. Her coming amongst us as 
a mature artist caused an immediate sensation, 
and had a curious as well as, no doubt, a per¬ 
manent result. Few amateurs who attended 
the Philharmonic Concert at which Mdme. 

Neruda made her rentree can have forgotten the 
enthusiasm she excited. At that time a lady 
violinist was a rarity. The sisters Milanollo, 
well known in England some thirty years 
earlier, were almost forgotten, and the spectacle 
of a graceful woman playing “ like an angel ” 
upon an instrument monopolised by men, was 
something new and strange. Moreover, it 
exercised the fascination often belonging to the 
new and strange. From that moment^ the 
movement began which has made the violin 
a fashionable instrument with the fairer half 
of English society. Mdme. Neruda is thus 
entitled to live in our island’s musical story 
as the prototype and forerunner of feminine 
fiddlers, and as one who, in that capacity, has 
done very great service to the home culture of her art. Since 1869, the Moravian 
violinist has practically belonged to England, which “ annexed ” her by the force of 
enthusiastic admiration and that power of the British purse under the influence of 
which so manv foreign musicians have readily come. By her marriage to Sir Charles 
Hall^, the gifted lady’s relations with this country were naturally made closer and 

stronger than before. ^ ^ _ - 1 • 1 

As an artist, Mdme. Neruda is distinguished by special qualities, some ot which 
may fairly be attributed to the influence of sex. No instrument approaches the violin 
in the closeness of its alliance with the individuality of the performer. It reflects every 
mood ; answers to every impulse. The soul of the artist enters into it, and there 
finds the most complete and best medium of expression. Hence the tact that Mdme. 
Neruda’s playing suggests the refinement and delicacy of cultured femininity. Hence, 
also, the result that she is better fitted for the interpretation of some music than any 
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of her male rivals. Where the later works of Beethoven are concerned, connoisseurs- 
would prefer the intellectuality and profound emotional force of a Joachim, but, on the 
other hand, Mdme. Neruda has no superior when the compositions of Schubert, 
Mendelssohn, and other composers of a lyrical tendency are concerned. The exquisite 
delicacy of her perception and feeling, and the absolute finish of her execution then 
shine out with peculiar strength ; the feminine in music stands revealed in all its 
attractiveness. By virtue of this distinction Mdme. Neruda holds her place year by 
year at the Popular Concerts, practically dividing each season with the great Hungarian 
who is the strongest exponent of the masculine in executive musicianship. Mdme. 
Neruda’s health, it is’ well known, has not been quite satisfactory of late, but every 
amateur hopes that the day is far distant when she will find it necessary to retire from 
a position the influence of which is wholly for good. 

Born at Kittsee, near Pressburg, in 1831, of the ancient race which has given so 
many distinguished men to European music, Joseph Joachim began life under 

conditions exceptionally favourable. When 
only seven years of age he was a student 
at the Vienna Conservatory, passing, later, 
to the brilliant school founded by Men¬ 
delssohn at Leipsic, where David and 
Hauptmann were his masters. There could 
not have been a more satisfactory pupil, 
for Joachim became a man in art, while 
yet a boy in years. At the age of twelve 
he was a Gewandhaus soloist, and at 
thirteen played Beethoven’s violin concerto 
at a Philharmonic concert, on the occasion 
of his first appearance in London. Con¬ 
noisseurs heard him with astonishment, 
proclaiming that the lad was, as an artist, 
already mature. His composition master, 
Hauptmann, said the same. “ He is thir¬ 
teen years old,” wrote the professor to 
Spohr, ‘‘and all but perfect.” Again he 
wrote: “ Joachim stands by himself. It is 
not his technique, it is not his tone, it is 
not anything that anybody could describe ; 
it is the reserve of all those qualities, so 
that you hear, not Joachim, but the music. 
With all his depth of character, there is a 
i*are modesty about him ; he ne\’er makes a 
fuss about himself, but he does make an effect, w’hich is recognized everywhere.” 
This language as well describes him now as it did in 1844, so truly was the 
child the father of the man. All through life Joachim has never made a 
fuss about himself, but remained the modest minister of his art. Self-seeking 
and pretentiousness he has carefully left to men less richly endowed. Enough 
for him that in his hands the standard of music has never been lowered in 
subservience to merely personal considerations. Joachim is the Bayard of his 
order; “without fear and without reproach.” Among the Knights of the 
Round Table serving at the Court of Music he is the Galahad. Upon this rare 
distinction the ciitic feels most tempted to dwell, at a time when the charlatan in art 
IS b}^ no means an unknown person ; especially would it be both easy and pleasant to 
show that Joachim never descends from the seVene and lofty region where the highest 
thoughts, and purest principles of music are found. He can breathe, and enjoy his life 
in that raiefied air. As a violinist, Joachim may fearlessly be described as the best his 
generation has seen. ^ In certain respects he has rivals, possibly superiors, but taken 
for all in all no othei is so perfectly equipped. Judgment, taste, feeling, technique, all 
unite m this singularly well-endowed artist, who shines most when the demands upon 
him are greatest. No connoisseur can forget his playing in the so-called posthumous 
quartets of Beethoven. These often enigmatical utterances seem no mystery to him, 
and he interprets them with a profound reverence w’hich strengthens the general 
impression of truthfulness. Joachim is now sixty-one, but there is no apparent reason 
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why, for years to come, he should not be an annual visitor to England, which country 
he, like his friend Mendelssohn, regards as a second home. England, on her part,, 
practically says to him— 

Sir, you arc very welcome to our house ; 

It must appear in other ways than words.’' 

And it does. 

Louis Ries comes of a well-known 
family of musicians. He is the son of 
Hubert Ries, an accomplished violinist and 
composer (pupil of Spohr), and for some 
time director of the Berlin Philharmonic 
Society. He is, also, the nephew of Fer¬ 
dinand Ries—Beethoven’s Ries—who was 
for eleven years a professor in London, and 
he is the brother of Adolph and Franz Ries, 
both well known as artists and composers. 

Louis Ries, born at Berlin in 1830, came 
to this country in 1852, and has remained 
here ever since. During the whole of his 
forty years in England, he has been more 
or less prominently associated with the 
public performance of chamber music. In 
the first instance, he became connected 
with the Musical Union, an enterprise 
carried on by the late John Ella, but Mr. 

Ries is more especially distinguished as 
having held the post of second violin at the 
Popular Concerts from their institution to the present time. He appeared at the 
first concert, February 14, 1859, and took part in the first piece performed—Men¬ 
delssohn’s Quintet in B flat ; his associates being Wieniawski, Doylej Schre\irs and 

Piatti. It is noteworthy that of these 
five performers, three are yet living, and 
two—Ries and Piatti—may still be found 
in the positions they occupied so long ago.. 
Mr. Ries unites to great ability in the 
playing of concerted chamber music an 
invincible modesty, which may have 
blocked the way to a more conspicuous 
position than that he actually holds. As¬ 
suredly those who have heard him “ lead ” 
a quartet at some private gathering, know 
full well that the second violin is not the 
measure of his powers. In his present 
capacity, however, Mr. Ries has rendered 
invaluable service. He is a studious mu¬ 
sician, intimately acquainted with the 
whole ground of his labours, while as an 
executant, he is always steady and always 
safe. 

Ludwig Straus, another pillar of the 
Popular Concerts, started in life under 
much the same auspices as his colleague 
and friend, Joseph Joachim. He is a 
native of Pressburg, near the birth-place 
of Joachim, who was four years old when 
his future associate first saw the light. 
Like Joachim, he entered the Vienna Conservatorium when a mere child, and was 
taught by Joachim’s master, Boehme. His scholastic career was, however, wholly 
confined to Vienna, where he made his debut \n 1850. Straus first visited England 
in i860, playing at the Musical Union and Popular Concerts. He returned in 
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1861, and, three years later, he came to stay, beingf engaged as permanent solo 
viohn and chef d'attaque in connection with Sir Charles Half’s Manchester 
orchestra. Since then, he has been largely en evidence throughout these islands, 
but IS best known to metropolitan amateurs as viola player, and occasional 
first violin at the “Pops.” Mr. Straus resembles his countryman Ries in modesty as 
an artist, and in studiousness and conscientiousness as a musician. Perhaps it may 
not be said that he possesses brilliant qualities. He does not play as one inspired, nor 
does he show signs of a deeply emotional nature. On the other hand, he knows his 
work and does it with the characteristic thoroughness of his race. If he do not 
always astonish, he generally satisfies, while his work with the viola at the Popular 
Concerts is of the most valuable description. 

With some observations upon Alfredo Piatti, reference to the Popular Concert quartet 
must come to an end. Of their necessary character no manner of doubt can exist, 
since here again we meet with a consummate player and devoted musician who unites 

to high qualities a charming naturalness, 
simplicity and modesty. Of the Italian 
’cellist’s supreme attainments it is hardly 
necessary to speak. They have been com¬ 
mented upon, written about, and admired in 
England for nearly half-a-century. Enough 
if the opinion of a contemporary writer be 
quoted with hearty endorsement of every 
word : “ With an absolute command over all 
the technical difficulties of his instrument, 
Piatti combines a faultless intonation and a 
rare purity of tone which, without any ap¬ 
parent exertion, never fails sufficiently to 
assert itself in the most delicate passages, 
while the exquisite taste with which he 
phrases invests the simplest melody with in¬ 
finite charm.” As a composer, Piatti, from 
time to time, shows a lyrical talent of no 
mean order. His violoncello solos, and his 
songs with violoncello obbligato are charm¬ 
ing compositions, instinct with true Italian 
melody, as well as with the refinement and 
delicacy so obvious in his playing, and so 
clearlyapart of his nature. In social life, Mr. 
Piatti is by no means demonstrative. Devoted 

r u 1 I • 1 and, by the way, to the collecting 

of books and prints, he finds more pleasure in his study than in the haunts of 
men and women. He knows the book-stalls well ; not a few of the compo- 
.sitions rescued by him from oblivion and brought forth to the light beino- the 
reward of patient hunting among “unconsidered trifles.” This variously lifted 
Italian keeps a d terre in his beautiful native land. He has a pretty vifla on 
Lake Como, and there, after each London season, he retires to spend a holiday 
amongst his books and pictures, and in the enjoyment of scenery the infinite variety 
of which no custom can stale. It should be added that the subject of these remarks 
was born at I^rgamo in 1822, his father being a leading violinist of that town. A 
grand-uncle, Z^netti, was his first teacher, and at the age of seven, he made his first 
appearance in the orchestra. In 1832, he entered at the Milan Conservatoire: 
in 1837, began his career as a solo performer, and in 1844 came to England, where, 

^^Q^^cisever since remained. It has already been stated 
that Mr Piatti appeared at the first Popular Concert in 1859, and has held the post of 
principal ’cellist ever since. ^ 

1 pianists of to-day. Miss Fanny Davies holds a distinguished 

place, the full importance of which, perhaps, has not yet appeared. Miss Davies was 
born in Guernsey, but she belongs more to Birmingham than to the Channel Islands. 

It was in the capital of the Midlands that she received her early instruction, and it was 
from Birmingham that she went, in 1882, to study at the Leipsic Conservatorium. 

1 he present writer had an opportunity of hearing her play, shortly before she left 



ALFREDO PIATTI. 

From a photograph by W. & D. Downey, 6i Ebury Street, W. 
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MISS FANNY DAVIES. 

From a photograph by Elliott & Fry, 53 Baker Street, W. 


England, at the house of a common friend. Miss Davies was then comparatively 
untrained, but an experienced observer could easily see in her the making of an artist 
hors ligne. Her stay in Leipsic was short. 

Dissatisfied with the conditions of study 
there, Miss Davies removed to the Frankfort 
Hoch School in 1883, and worked for two 
years under Mdme. Schumann, with whom 
she has, ever since, kept up the closest 
personal relations. She reappeared in Eng¬ 
land in 1885, and from that date to the 
present time has gone from success to suc¬ 
cess till, now, Miss Davies is the foremost 
English pianist. A more intensely musical 
nature than that of Fanny Davies can hardly 
be conceived. The occasions are somewhat 
rare in which a woman abandons herself 
entirely to the pursuit of art, giving to it 
her whole thought and feeling. This, how¬ 
ever, can be said of the young lady in ques¬ 
tion. Music possesses her. In it she lives 
and moves and has her being. The result 
appears in rapid progress and high attain¬ 
ment, also in devotion to the noblest mani¬ 
festations of her art. A pupil of Mdme. 

Schumann is never likely to affect the tinsel 
and trickery of music, but Miss Davies draws 
an impassable line between that which is 

classical and all other. She lives her> life 1 1 r 1 -i 

with the great masters, many of whom are now to her as an open book, tor daily 
readino*. Among these, Schumann stands naturally prominent, and it may be that 
our young countrywoman is more thoroughly at home with him than with any other. 

But nothing comes amiss to her that ge¬ 
nius has consecrated, and she can range 
from Bach to Chopin with assured steps. 
Before the public. Miss Davies combines 
with lofty musical qualities a singular 
unaffectedness of demeanour. She has 
unconsciously formed herself upon Mdme. 
Schumann, and therefore does her work 
without fuss or pretence—certainly without 
any of the tricks which tend to drag 
‘‘pianism ” down below the level of art 
and place it upon the showman’s platform. 
To sum up, we have in this lady an artist, 
of whom to be proud, and to whom may 
safely be confided the task of representing- 
English musical ability in foreign concert- 
rooms. 

The name of Heinrich Lutter is, as yet,, 
scarcely known in England, but as the 
artist has been heard here provisionally,, 
and will shortly make a public appearance, 
some particulars regarding him may 
prove interesting. Mr. Lutter was born 
at Hanover in 1854, and, at an early 
age, studied both the violin and organ, 
subsequently giving up those instruments 
and devoting himself wholly to the pianoforte. He became a pupil of Liszt in 
and resided at Pesth, near that master, at the same time taking lessons 
position from Robert Volkmann. There are many pupils of Liszt, and 
-- - - * ' ' '- But Mr. Lutter 



HEINRICH LUTTER. 

From a photograph by Emil Tieclemann, Bremen. 


1876, 

in com^^. _ _ 

not a few so called on the strength of one or two casual lessons. 
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remained for years under the care of the g’reat virtuoso^ not leaving" him until 
1885, since when he has resided at Hanover as pianist, professor and concert- 
g"iver. That Mr. Lutter acquired from Liszt an admirable technique need scarcely be 
insisted on. His qualities as an executant are of a high order, and he is quite 
capable of taking a place among pianists of the ‘‘sensational” order. Happily this 
artist’s facility and brilliancy are associated with good taste and appreciation of what 
is best in music. He, therefore, plays less like a virtuoso piir et simple than like a 
pianist whose execution is secondary to the interpretation of a master’s ideas. This 
is the right thing. Mr. Lutter has the music of the great writers for the piano not 
•only under his fingers but in his mind, and he plays all with intelligent appreciation of 
its meaning; consequently, with clearness and distinction. 

It is difficult to say anything new about J. J. Paderewski; and of that which should 
be familiar, in point of dates and facts, the recognized sources of information afford 
extremely little. No pianist is now more famous, yet his renown has been acquired so 

rapidly that the latest compilers of bio¬ 
graphical dictionaries of musicians knew 
him not when their works were going 
through the press. The supplement to 
Grove’s Dictionary published in 1889, is 
silent concerning him, but his name may 
be found in an appendix to the Cydopadia 
of Music and Musida 7 is (New York, 1890). 
Even there no date or place of birth is 
given, and the description is simply 
“ pianist and composer.” Paderewski’s 
case is, therefore, one of sudden fame-— 
in so far, at least, as concerns the execu¬ 
tive branch of his two-fold profession. 
This may be said of most phenomena. 
They are necessarily striking, and, like 
“ a bolt out of the blue,” attract all eyes. 
Paderewski has abundantly proved himself 
the possessor of qualities which fascinate 
the crowd, in that respect bidding fair to 
rival Paganini, and by much the same 
means. Like the great violinist, the 
Polish pianist has astonishing powers of 
execution ; also like him, he presents to 
the public an interesting personality. It 
is beyond question that Paganini traded 
upon his weird appearance ; it may be that Paderewski is not insensible to the 
value of a pallid face in a frame of fiery hair. At any rate, a distinctive individuality 
is a marketable commodity when dealing with the “ general,” and, as it cannot 
be put on and off like a coat, it must needs exercise an influence. Here, however, 
we have less to do with Paderewski the man than with Paderewski the pianist. 
In his capacity as an executive musician he presents two phases—the one all 
display and. “sensation,” the other purely artistic. Whatever the crowd may do, 
the connoisseur does not care for the first. He may wonder, like the rest ; 
he can hardly admire, for, sooth to say, the sensation pianist does not strictly 
belong to music. ^ He is an entertainer who works through music, as a conjurer 
works through his apparatus. W^ere Paderewski merely a sensation pianist he 
would hardly be discussed with seriousness, but he is that only when it suits him, 
and, an fo 7 id^^ he is very much more—in point of fact, a great artist who knows the 
mind of inspired composers, and can interpret their works with authority. This is his 
distinction ; the rest is mere “ leather and prunella.” It may be that Paderewski’s 
more easily appreciable qualities do good service in drawing crowds within the 
influence ot his higher gifts ; but whatever may be said on this score, when the Polish 
pianist^ sits down to play a classical piece in his artistic mood, the connoisseur 
recognizes the true interpretive genius, and is grateful accordingly. 
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THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, 

By henry W. LUCY. 


ORD ROSEBERY, amongst many qualities that win for him 
a foremost place in the ranks of public men, is an inter¬ 
esting personality. One may be a supremely great states¬ 
man and yet lack the qualities that give the public a personal 
interest in him. It would be invidious rather than impossible 
to cite in proof of this illustrations from contemporary times. 
But there are two modern instances of either class. Sir 
Robert Peel was a statesman of far higher rank than Lord 
Palmerston, but in the average British household he was 
not enshrined a familiar friend as was Lord Palmerston. 
Everybody knew the latter, called him “ Pam,” and told stories about him. No one 
thought of calling Sir Robert Peel “Bob,” and when he fell off his horse on 
Constitution Hill probably the first feeling was one of surprise that a personage who 
in the popular mind was a sort of abstraction should do so commonplace a thing as 
get astride a horse. 

Lord Rosebery is a man of wide human sympathies, and is speedily at home with 
his fellow man whether he meets him in the House of Lords or the London County 
Council, at the Foreign Office or in front of a public platform. He is reported to 
nourish some resentment against fortune, which, however unexpectedly, brought him 
into the peerage. He looks with yearning eyes upon the more exciting and busier 
battle-field of the Commons. There is no doubt that had Mr. Archibald Philip Primrose 
taken his seat in the House of Commons as member for Manchester, Birmingham, 
Newcastle, or Bradford, he would quickly have advanced to the first place on the 
Treasury Bench. But though it may possibly be his loss to be handicapped by the 
weight of a coronet, it is the country’s gain. There has been a hitherto unfailing 
supply of eminent men to maintain the high character of the Commons. It is different 
in the House of Lords, where the method of recruitment stands upon an entirely 
different basis. Peers, it is true, are not all born ; some of them are made. But 
these generally reach the hereditary chamber towards the close of a career whose 
achievements have won them the distinction, and they welcome the surcease from labour. 
Lord Rosebery entered it in the flush of early manhood, with all his life before him and 

his career to make. ^ ^ ^ i -a i 

That, whilst feeling hampered by the conditions of his estate and somewhat stifled 
by the atmosphere of the place, he should so early and so young have established for 
himself a claim to the leadership of the Liberal party is a high tribute to his natural 
gifts and his force of character. He is so much with us now, and fills so laige a 
place in public estimation, that we are apt to forget he is comparatively a new comer. 
It was the Midlothian campaign that gave him the opportunity he has unobtrusively, 
but irresistibly, seized. He was Earl of Rosebery before Mr. Gladstone was his 
tJ'uest at Dalmeny, had a seat in the House of Lords, and occasionally took a modest 
part in public affairs. But the fierce light that beat upon that historic foray across 
the Border revealed the young Lord of Dalmeny as a man \yith a cool head and 
ready wit, capable of presiding over and controlling excited public meetings. 

It came to pass that as Midlothian campaign followed campaign Lord Rosebery was 
forced into a position second only to that of his illustrious guest. The storm of 
cheering that welcomed Mr. Gladstone’s appearance ever broke forth again when 
Lord Rosebery was caught sight of, and no meeting at which he was present 
could be induced to disperse till he had supplemented Mr. Gladstone’s oration 
by a few remarks. This honour paid to a prophet in his ^ own country in¬ 
creased on closer acquaintance till it grew^ somewhat embarrassing. In the later 
campaigns Lord Rosebery, as far as possible, abstained from accompanying 
Gladstone on to the platform, shrinking from a position in which he seemed to 
105. June, 1892. z z 2 
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appiopiiate a share of the popular homag'e which he held should be exclusively 
a tribute to his leader. 

Lord Rosebery beg-an ministerial life very humbly, accepting the office of Under¬ 
secretary of State for the Home Department. In 1885 he was promoted to the 
congenial office of First Commissioner of Works with a seat in the Cabinet. It was 
in the following year, during Mr. Gladstone’s brief administration after the General 
Election of 18S5, that he reached the post for which he is acknowledged to be 
heaven-born. His tenure of the Foreign Office was short-lived, but at home and 
abroad he^ established a reputation which inevitably marks him out as the 
Foreign Minister ot the next Liberal Administration. He had here full scope for 
that equable temper, that wide knowledge of affairs, that quickness of insight, and 
that profound sagacity which distinguish him. It is not often that the foreign policy of a 
Minister, whether he be Liberal or Conservative, satisfies both political parties. That 
is a credit won by Lord Rosebery during the exceedingly difficult time when he held 
the seals of the Foreign Office. 

Somebody has said that genius is only another word for the capacity for hard 
work. If that be so Lord Rosebery’s genius must be admitted, for, like the first 
Napoleon, he toils terribly. It was characteristic of him that when the London County 
Council^ was formed he accepted the post of Chairman. It was not for him 
an alluring one from any point of view. If its duties were to be conscientiously per- 
tormed it simply meant drudgery, submitted to in unattractive circumstances, in 
uninspiring company. Lord Rosebery having decided to undertake the task, gave 
himself up to it with uncompromising assiduity. He laboured early and late and 
every day. His appearance in the Chair at the ordinary meetings was duly noted in 
the public prints, but few save those of his own household knew of his constant and 
regular attendance upon Committee work, or of his habit of taking home portions of 
tasks which even the long day had not seen completed. Probably no one but Lord 
Rosebery could have licked into shape the heterogeneous conglomeration that was the 
first London County Council. Certainly no other statesman of his standing would have 
undertaken the work. It was a happy thing for the County Council, a great service 
to municipal interests. Doubtless the severe training was not without com¬ 
pensating effect. 

This capacity, even liking, for hard work are the indispensable complement of 
statesmen in the front rank. One generally begins to make his mark by being a 
talker ; if he is to reach the topmost flight he must also be a worker. Mr. Bright 
was a great orator, but his occasional terms of administration were not marked by a 
measure of success equal to that achieved by less famous predecessors or successors. 
Lord Rosebery shares Mr. Gladstone’s dual gift ; being a habile speaker and a tireless 
worker. He does not often speak in the House of Lords, but when he rises he com¬ 
mands an audience which assembles in equal number to pay honour to only two, or at 
most three, other peers. He resembles the late Lord Granville in his lightness 
of touch and his felicity of language, whilst he excels him in the brilliancy of his wit. 
The House of Lords will never forget how, when Lord Brabourne lamented afresh the 
circumstances under w’hich a coronet had been placed on his brow. Lord Rosebery 
complimented him upon the complacency and apparent appreciation with which he 
wore his crown of thorns. The subject was one Lord Brabourne, suddenly abandoning 
a custom that was growing upon him, never again alluded to. 

Lord Rosebery is one of the singularly few peers who seem to find no difficulty in 
the acoustical defects of the Chamber. Apparently making no special effort he is as 
distinctly heard there as in an ordinary dining room, wherein he has the advantage of 
the late Lord Granville, some of whose good things.were lost to the world by reason 
of their not reaching the Press Gallery. Lord Rosebery has a full rich voice that has 
penetrated to the utmost recesses of the Waverley Corn Market in Edinburgh. His 
enunciation is slow, unvaried by haste. For one so quick-witted all his movements 
are unexpectedly leisurely, a peculiarity that is probably the result of unintermitted 
self-control. He rarely atti^mpts flights of oratory, whether in Parliament or on the 
platform, and his g'estures are so unobtrusive that one cannot remember that he 
indulges in any. Deeply read in ancient and modern masters, his speeches have a 
satisfying literary flavour, the seasoning never being overdone. 

Lord Brougham confided to Macaulay’s father that he composed the peroration of 
his speech on the trial of Queen Caroline after reading and repeating Demosthenes 
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for three or four weeks. Twenty times over he re-wrote it before it satisfied his 
taste What measure of preparation Lord Rosebery bestows upon his more 
important speeches is his secret. They are too weighty in matter too polished 
in style, to be “ knocked off” at a quarter of an hour’s notice. But Lord Rosebery 
has the art to conceal his art, and no one looking and listening whilst he quietly, often 
without assistance from notes, delivers a speech that charms the audience before him, 
and is eao-erly read bv a much larger audience listening at the doors, suspects the 
study of'Demosthenes or the re-writing twenty times of a carelessly dropped yet 

^ Lord Rosebery has all the natural tastes that the exigeant British public demand 
in their prime favourites. He lives a good deal in the country, hunts, shoots, farms, 
breeds cattle and horses, sometimes winning races, alwap, on the turf or in politics, 
running straight. Latest of all he has entered the field of authorship astonishing the 
world with a monograph on Pitt, which throws fresh light on an old familiai face, and 
unconsciously, by side lights struck in little excursions into shrewd observations, 
forms a not less interesting study of a statesman who, hitherto missing some of Pitt s 
advantag’es, may y6t come near to his impelishable renown. 


A PAGEANT OF THAMES POETS. 


E. J. MILLIKEN. 


“ When the fit of poetry was upon him, he (Shelley) delighted to glide along in his boat upon 
among the sedges and water-lilies, under thebeechen groves of Bisham that overhung the stieam. 
Mack AY in The Thames and its Tributaries. 


the Thames, 
”—Charles 


On Shelley’s soul, when, lapped in dreams Elysian, 
He drifted slow beneath the beechen stems. 

Rose there not ever as in masque-like vision, 

A Pageant of the Poets of our Thames? 


The Bisham groves are beautiful, low-bending 
In bowery eaves above the sliding stream. 

And there in happy trance and ease unending. 
The poet’s spirit undisturbed might dream. 

But Thames hath many another winding haunted 
By memories of the wandering sons of song, 
And many another nook is ground enchanted, 

Its wooded slopes and devious shores along. 


Chaucer at Donnington ! The Kennett sounded 
On Geoffrey’s ear five hundred years ago. 

And there, by Thames’s sylvan scenes surrounded. 
The cheerful bard forgot the courtier’s woe. 


And gentle Spenser oftentimes would wander 
In his great day “ by Thames’s lovely side. 

None sang its sweetness with effusion fonder, 

None limned its beauties with more loving pride 1 

Picture him, pensive-eyed, with princely bearing. 
And pointed beard, in courtly ruff arrayed. 
Gliding in gilded barge by crowded Charing, 

Or rambling lone in Windsor’s leafy shade . 
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And mig-hty Milton, who, in stately metre. 

Sang of fair Eden and its mystic stream. 

Did not disdain, in accents gentler, sweeter. 

Than those of Israfel in Poe’s wild dreani,_ 

Did not disdain to pipe of green Thames’ valleys. 

His rushy shallows and his rushing floods ; 

Or of the sylvan dells and verdant alleys 

Of Colne’s thick groves and Horton’s bosky woods. 

Denham at Oxford sang the bowery mazes 
Of Thames’s devious banks by Cooper’s Hill. 

Oft had he strolled ’midst Egham’s clustering daisies, 
Traced to the stream the tributary rill ; 

Wandered ‘‘am.ong the wanton valleys,” shaping 
The stiffer diction of a statelier time, 

To tropes of tender flattery, fit for draping 
The radiant river that inspired his rhyme ; 

Cowley at Chertsey laboured his quaint fables 
In praise of solitude—which left him sad. 

Still the Porch House abides, its pretty gables 
Marked yet by many a rambler gay and glad. 

Poor, courtly bard ! Barnes Elms might seem to beckon 
Enticingly, far from “the hum of men,” 

But devotees of state may scarcely reckon 

On Thames’s choicest sweets, for heart or pen. 

Frail Pope at grotto’d Twickenham all can picture. 

His polished urban muse, censorious, shrill. 

For her loved Thames had no satiric stricture ; 

She sang its praise to a soft pastoral quill. ’ 

Still fancy paints the modish laureate leading 
Hoop’d ladies up his villa’s verdant slope. 

As proud,^ poor wasp, to show a bard’s good breeding. 
As of his matchless skill in rhyme and trope : 

Still sees the immortal mannikin gravely musing 

Near Thames’s shores, ’neath Windsor’s bowery glades 
Old rhymes repolishing, fresh figures choosing— 

Deft master of his daintiest of trades. 

Indolent Thomson in the warm peach-garden 
At Richmond lounges in loose-slippered ease. 

What wooded stretch in Tempe or in Arden 

Might match the peerless prospect thence he sees? 

There Collins sang the laureate of the Seasons, 

There Wordsworth hymned the master of the Ode, 
There gentle Thomas Hood, for countless reasons 

Best loved of bards, beneath the “Elm Tree” strode, 


Lilting the legend of Ham House in numbers 
As faery-wild as Ariel’s forest flight. 

Hush ! As the stream in silvery radiance slumbers. 
How many vocal shades here haunt the night ! 
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Amidst them all what song more chastely tender. 

More subtly true to Thames’s secret spells, 

Than classic Arnold’s, stealing like a slender. 

Slow silvery flood amid the asphodels ? 

The Cumnor cowslips made he not immortal 
As Homer’s amaranths, when he piped the lay 

Of Thyrsis,^ Thyrsis whom not death’s dim portal 
Might shut from poesy’s eternal day ?— 

Thyrsis, who too had loved his Thames, and footed 
The river-fields, who knew their rushy banks. 

And where the purple fritillaries rooted. 

Sweet singers of sweet Thames, its lovers’ thanks 

Follow your flowing strains in grateful benison ! 

In pageant fair we seem to see you glide. 

From cheerful Chaucer to mellifluous Tennyson, 

By Shelley’s skiff drifting on Bisham’s tide. 

There’s ‘‘Water-Poet” Taylor, badged and hatted 
As a right “Waterman,” jolly and young. 

No true Thames gossip e’er more freely chatted 
No true Thames bard hath e’er more naively sung. 

There’s Phineas Fletcher of “The Purple Island,” 

Who “spread his sail” long since “by Aquadune.” 

He greets grave Akenside with an arch smile, and 
Strums his quaint lyre to an archaic tune. 

There’s Shenstone of the modish metric gallop. 

Penning his epigram on Henley’s pane : 

There moony Coleridge in the Muse’s shallop 

Drifts Kennett-wards by Reading through the rain. 

And many another phantom figure passes 

The “ pard-like ” poet at his “summer task.” 

Beech-groves of Bisham, long, lush stream-side grasses, 
Snow-breasted swans that in noon’s radiance bask,— 

Still as when Shelley, drifting, dreamed among you, 
“Waterfalls leap among wild islands green;” 

But the least earthy bard who yet hath sung you 
No more within his “lone retreat” is seen. 

Yet whilst fleet swallows, wide, unwearying wingers. 

Flit yearly o’er its silvery-winding way. 

Our “ Tamise Ripe” shall never lack sweet singers 
To pipe the loving laudatory lay 

1 His friend and fellow-poet, Arthur Hugh Clough. 



RECOLLECTIONS OF EPSOM AND THE DERBY. 

By “VIGILANT” of the Sp07'isman, 

With Illustrations by F. G. KITTON and E. J. SULLIVAN. 

T he votaries of pleasure may have ceased to draw their magic circle around 
her mineral springs, but her salubrious air, and still enticing downs, have 
not ceased to retain as permanent inhabitants many families of the highest re- 
spectabiliGL Extracted from a guide-book of 1825—one of the worst ever 

written, which says a great deal—is the above elegant sentence referring* to 
Epsom, more famous by far on account of its race for the Derby, than for 
its mineral waters, its celebrated palaces of Durdans and Nonsuch, or anything 
else that has ever belonged to it. The town is pretty, and certain houses, mansions, 
woods, and fields in its neighbourhood are picturesque, and possess in a few 
instances other attractions. But its downs made the Derby, and the Derby made 
Epsom. Save for the spring and summer meetings on those Surrey heights, the 
world would know no more about the place than they do of other pleasant places 
that lie within twenty miles of London. 

Common is it nowadays to read remarks on the decline of the Derby. No doubt 
the reputation it possessed thirty years ago has been diminished, mainly by the estab¬ 
lishment of other stakes of great value for three-year-olds. Time was when all winter 
long the chances of the candidates, favourites and outsiders, were daily discussed by 
all classes of men interested in racehorses or horse-racing. The terms are not 
s3monymous. Men talked about the Derby over mugs of beer, in village taverns. 
They discussed it in the squire’s dining-room, when conversation grew brisker as the 
host took his guests back by degrees from ’34 to ’20 port, and had a story to tell 
respecting every fresh bottle. The humble admirers of the sport usually relied on 
public form, and declared that the horse which stood foremost in the betting would 
\yin. The port-drinkers often upheld theories inimical to him, and possessed informa¬ 
tion as to mysterious colts destined to cause amazement to those who relied on Ruff 
and BelVs Life, At that time such training reports as are published in our sporting 
papers of to-day were unknown, and the touts on the grounds where horses were 
prepared for their engagements inefficient. In one instance a winter outsider for the 
Derby was not in work at all, save such as a farmer gave him, who had become his 
owner for a few sovereigns. When some forty odd years ago the Two Thousand 
Guineas victor started at a short price for the Derby, and finished nowhere, he had 
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not had a gallop since his victory at Newmarket ; but this did not become known to 
the general public. At the present day such an important matter could not be con¬ 
cealed. ‘‘Special Commissioners,” an institution of comparatively recent years, and 
a body on which owners and trainers of old would have looked with abhorrence, 
to the extent, indeed, of refusing them the opportunities they desired, have aided 
materially to prevent money being lost on little-known Derby candidates, that for 
sufficient reasons have been unable to fulfil two-year-old engagements. The experts 
just mentioned, during their visits to the training stables, detect the “reason why,” 
and by a discreetly worded hint prevent people from speculating, on account of a wild 
suggestion made by some one who never set eyes on the horse, and had he done so, 
would have been powerless to draw any correct deduction from what he saw of the 
thoroughbred. 

What a delightful experience was the first visit to Epsom, when the great stake 
was at its zenith ! Terrific was the crowding and crushing at the railway station 
ticket office, arrangements for sale of the needful pass being then primitive. The 
little town reached, in very slow time compared to 
that now required for the journey, a halt was 
usually called at one of its already thronged hos- 
telries, the Spread Eagle at that time being a 
favourite resort of the professional racing men. 

“In EpsonVs jockey-haunted town, 

The old Spread Eagle swings ; 

His double head looks grimly down 
Between the outstretched wings.'^ 

So wrote one of the prettiest of Turf bards, at a 
period when their number was larger than at present. 

He based his successful prediction that Thormanby 
would win the Derby on the ansv/er to a question 
put to the bird of prey whose name gave title to the 
tavern. Thus began reference to its words of 
wisdom :— 

“ The Eagle slightly curled his beak, 

And slightly winked his eye, 

Scratched half the pigment from his cheek. 

And thus he made reply.” 



Folks who have once experienced the discomforts amato’s grave in the durdans wood. 
of a fly or waggonette drive from either of 

the below hill railway stations to the downs, if sound in wind and limb, fre¬ 
quently determine that granted fair weather, they will on the occasion of future 
visits walk to the course, disdainful of dust. They will have not a few com¬ 
panions whose experience is the same as their own. These have all passed 
through the torture involved by riding up a steep ascent behind tired horses, 
stoppage or breakdown on the part of one of the leading vehicles in the long pro¬ 
cession involving a halt along the whole line, and a heavy fire of chaff and full-, 
flavoured jesting and reproach on the part of the lower order of holiday makers, 
who on a Derby day muster in immense force. The roads by which pedestrians 
can make their way to Epsom Downs are several and delightful. Sweetest of 
all, if permission can be obtained from Lord Rosebery, is that past the Durdans, and 
through the charming woods attached to it. On a soft day in late May or early June 
those are to be envied who can take this route, avoiding the rattle and the rabble of 
the main roads. The wayfarer with a fancy for Turf lore will not fail to halt beside 
the stone which records that there was buried Amato, winner of the Derby in 1838, 
and the property of the then The Durdans owning Sir Gilbert Heathcote. This 
example of marking the burying place of famous racehorses might well be imitated. 
By whatever route the visitor reaches the downs he should not fail to seek the top of 
the main ascent from the town and gaze upon the lovely landscape beyond it. After 
rain, when the day suddenly becomes bright and clear, nothing prettier will be seen by 
those who confine their “ tiny travels ” to within a few miles of London. 

And now we will go to the Derby. In no particular year. Any one will do, from 
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that of the imaginary race which Mr. Thackeray said was gained by Podasokus, the 
property of “ a classical young nobleman, who named his stud out of the Iliad^"' down 
to the afternoon when George Barrett, holding his rivals rather cheaply, won it on 
Common in 1891. People w’ho visit a Newmarket race meeting for the first time, 
generally express disappointment. The Derby day at Epsom probably falls below 
the expectations of no one. In recent years the crowM has been as large, probably, as 
that which collected in the Great Exhibition year (1851), and saw Teddington beat his 
opponents easily, and few of the familiar surroundings of forty years ago are missing. 
“ The Hill ” never varies in aspect, and is ever a sure find for clever people and tooth¬ 
some luncheon, whilst gipsies, boxers, musicians, singers of songs more or less vulgar, 
conjurors, and specialists in the art of defrauding, appear on the course between the 
races, just as they did when our fathers went to the Derby. 

Men who remember the Derby in the old days of heavy winter betting, gigantic 
fields, and saddling in The Warren (where Mr. B. Ellam now resides), are now very 
few. Indeed, those who recollect the ride to Epsom by the road in the great time of 
that route, are now seldom to be encountered. It may be whispered that the journey 
mentioned, although the fashion, was often far from pleasant. In dusty or rainy 
weather the disagreeables were many, not the least of them being the not infrequent 
discovery when the return to town had to be made that postilions and coachmen had 
imitated the example of their employers, and lunched freely on the famous Hill, which 
faces the Grand Stand, and is still the haunt on a Derby Day of hosts of celebrities in 
the world of literature and art. These are not disdainful of lobster salad, lamb, and 
ripe champagne, although in recent years picnicing on the Hill has not been conducted 
on the monster scale that once existed. To most of the young school of men who 
affect the Turf stories of long-past Derbies, the horses that won or were placed, their 
owners, trainers and jockeys, are highly distasteful. Before long the capital judges 
who delighted in inspecting the competitors, criticising their build and condition, and 
overlooking not one of the runners if they could avoid so doing, will be replaced to 
no small degree by men who neither know nor care much about horses, are dismally 
ignorant on the subject of race-riding, and consider that the great end and aim of 
the business is the endeavour to back winners. 

For them tales of doings on the downs by colts belonging to Lord Jersey and Mr. 
Thornhill have no attraction. They do not know the names of the “old \ins ” 
suspected, and in two instances known by the admission of their owners, to have run 
for the Blue Riband. Not one person in a million probably has knowledge as to the 
facts with regard to the rival which finished second to one of the most renowned Derby 
victors ever bridled. The story is one of the richest in point of the subsequent 
impudent admission of the person chiefly concerned that even Turf history has ever 
known. Of course hundreds of men have clear recollections of the dead heat for the 
Derby between St. Gatien and Harvester. But how many are posted in the particulars 
of the contest for which Cadland and The Colonel could not in the first instance be 
separated? What was the relationship between Lapdog and Spaniel? How many 
times did Mr. Bowes, beginning with the desperately contested struggle in which 
Miindig beat Ascot, carry off the great Surrey stake? Until a few years ago, very old 
stagers still wrangled as to the respective merits of Priam and Plenipotentiary, and if 
John Day (of the “ goggles ”) had heard the dispute, he would have said that Bay 
Middleton could have beaten them both, had they been able to meet as three-year- 
olds. A Yorkshire baronet whose experience of horse-racing was remarkable, declared 
his conviction that The Flying Dutchman was the best Derby winner of his time. The 
belief is not shared by one of the most eminent and oldest of our trainers. The 
mysterious Hotspur got very close to the Dutchman, with Tadmor a good third, and 
their conqueror hardly flew so fast, maybe, as his enthusiastic admirers believed. 
Their name was leg*ion. Mr. Bowes put together a very remarkable Derby 
record. In addition to Mundig, Cotherstone—how good the cheeses of that name 
used to be !—Daniel O’Rourke and West Australian, all hit the mark for the 
gentleman who, save during his early career was hardly known by sight to a vast 
majority of those who saw the victories of his good horses. His trainer, the renowned 
John Scott, has been stated by persons speaking with authority to have given in turn 
the palm of chief merit amongst the horses he prepared to West Australian, Veloci¬ 
pede, and Don John. He certainly never assigned it to little Daniel o’ Rourke—not 
an inapt name for a son of Irish Birdcatcher. That colt was tried a week before the 
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WATERLOO HOUSE, HIGH STREET, EPSOM. 


Derby of 1852, with Backbiter, Champion turned loose at six stone, and others. 
Champion won by a neck. Backbiter just beating Daniel. This was good enough, 
and one of the patrons of the stable telegraphed to his commissioner to put £200 on 
Daniel by “code.” 

By a mistake as to 
its letters, the agent 
was directed to back 
him for ;^5o only, 
and took £^,000 
to £S^ of Davis. 

Daniel did not begin 
his journey from 
Malton to Epsom 
under pleasant cir¬ 
cumstances. Almost 
immediately after 
leaving the York¬ 
shire railway sta¬ 
tion, one of his 
comrades named 
Phantom threw 
himself down in the 
box, with the result 
that he was injured, 
and the train had 
to put back. Con¬ 
sequently the Great 
Northern train at 

York was missed, and John Scott’s horses had to proceed South by the Midland. 
Rumour spread in London that Daniel o’ Rourke was the horse to which the mishap 
had occurred, and that night he was at 100 to i again. It must have occurred now 
and then to students of Turf history, that those who take it in hand dwell rather too 

much on win¬ 
ners, and tell 
but little of 
the competi¬ 
tor that occu¬ 
pies the some¬ 
times unen¬ 
viable second 
place for 
the Derby. 
Should any 
one under¬ 
take the task 
of telling 
the stories 

. . of horses that 

‘ ought to have won,” it is to be feared that his readers will not be many. No doubt to 
a few people the record would be deeply interesting. The late Mr. Robert Grimston, 
famous for his hunters, his hard riding, and his hats used to relate a gloomy anecdote 
respecting Robert de Gorham, the property of his father. Lord Verulam, and second to 
Attila for the Derby of 1842. The colt was shifty and lacked heart, so by way of 
giving^ him courage as much old Gorhambury ale as he could be induced to drink was 
administered to him in the Warren, much to the regret of his rider, who protested 
loudly. The horse had tramped all the way from his training quarters to Epsom, and 
stood there, stable accommodation being scarce, in a bad stall provided for Mr. 
Grimston s hack. The man who took the horse to the post in a leading rein was very 
slow in releasing him, and he lost considerable start, but passed all his opponents, one 
by one, with the exception of Attila. Some day, perhaps, an enthusiast who insists 
on filling up gaps in the records of the Turf will tell the world stories about Little 
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Red Rover, Perion, Gorhambury, Sir Tatton Sykes the hapless Yellow Jack, and Black 
Tommy, all second for the Derby and with a story attaching- to each. 

And now, in the supposed company of a friend who has had no experience of Epsom 

and the Derby, let us view the 


sig-hts 


exhibited during 


the 



IN THE PADDOCK. 


afternoon on which the great 
contest is decided. Starting 
from that part of the Grand 
Stand where the carriages 
draw up, we walk as briskly 
as circumstances will permit 
in the direction of the Pad- 
dock. The rate of progress 
is not great. Should rain 
have fallen recently, the 
road is slippery with mud 
the colour of dirty milk, and 
to walk along the grass 
banks that border it is al¬ 
most the feat of an acrobat. 
A chance exists, too, of a 
kick from a tethered horse, 
made bad-tempered by over¬ 
work, and ill treatment ; and 
it is necessary to keep a 
sharp look out for the heavy 

sticks that have missed the cocoa-nuts at which they were hurled. Frequent ruts 
and little gullies make walking fatiguing, and offensive in another way is the over¬ 
powering smell of fish being fried by the aid of some material as to the nature of 
which no customer could 
have the hardihood to 
enquire. Let us step across 
the chains, leave behind 
the bray of horns, clash, 
of cymbals, the rather full- 
flavoured songs of the 
vocalists, and find quiet in 
the Paddock. 

What a pleasant resort 
it is ! Long grass every¬ 
where ; thick green hedges, 
and benches most comfort¬ 
ing to those whose limbs 
begin to ache already 
under the toils of Epsom. 

Lucky are the late comers 
who secure a seat beneath 
the famous hawthorns in 
the centre of the en¬ 
closure. The Derby candidates begin to arrive, and every minute does the 
number of visitors grow larger. These spread about in all directions, and 
that one of the favourites has made its appearance is shown now and again by a 
frantic rush, which terminates in the horse being hidden by the crowd. The fine air 
of the Surrey hills has by this time inclined people for a sandwich, and business is 
brisk at the refreshment bar near the entrance gate. That temporary luncheon room 
is famous for its bottled Bass, than which, experts declare, no better can anywhere be 
found. Ladies are not afraid to take the dusty, or greasy, but always troublesome 
passage from the Grand Stand to the Paddock. The distance which separates the 
two places has long been subject of complaint, for after weighing jockeys lose time in 
reaching the spot where the horses await them, and consequently the races rarely end 
at the appointed hour. General visitors, too, are accustomed at nearly all 
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to pass in a few steps from the ring or balconies to the enclosure where the competitors 
are saddled. In that direction a change is urgently needed at Epsom. A fertile source 
of grumbling there is the absence of a number board in the Paddock. This causes 
very great inconvenience. The authorities defend themselves on the ground that were 
one to be erected it would 
cause betting men to as¬ 
semble in a place where 
their presence is not re¬ 
quired. How does it happen 
then that no such com¬ 
plaint arises in the Pad- 
docks at Ascot, or at Kemp- 
ton and Sandown Parks ? 

Amongst the men who 
inspect the Derby horses in 
the Epsom paddock, are of 
course, many hundreds 
thoroughly competent to 
offer an opinion as to their 
appearance and condition. 

The comments of some of 
the Cockney company are 
however, ludicrous, and 
they bore strangers greatly 
by questions as to where 
this favourite or that outsider is to be found, or respecting the name of the 
chestnut with the white face. Is it a mistake to think that the Paddock crowd has 
diminished somewhat in recent years ? What a host used to collect there about the 
period when Blue Gown, and Pretender, Kingcraft, and Favonius made their great 



MR. Sherwood’s cottage. 


hits. One of the largest musters must have been on that famous afternoon when 
snow fell, and people who had looked upon Hermit’s chance as hopeless received a 
blow from which some of them never recovered. How vividly is recalled the scene as 
the Derby horses dropped into file just prior to leaving the enclosure, the despised 
Hermit ridden by Johnny Daley, then a slim, grave-looking lad. No one who looked 
on could have dreamt that his victorious gallop a few minutes later would bring that 
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jockey in ;^3,ooo. Nowadays not nearly so many persons remain in and about the 
Paddock until the Derby candidates leave it as were wont to ling-er there. Before 
signs are noticed of their departure being imminent they are left comparatively 
alone, most of those who inspected them hurrying off to take up their places in the 

Stand or on carriages to 
witness the parade, and 
the preliminary canter. 
Let us follow their 
example. 

Folks who mount to 
the roof of the chief edifice 
from which the race can 
be seen, ought to be toler- 
ably stout in wind and 
limb. The climb is a steep 
one, yet those who make 
it are rewarded by a fine 
view of the great fight, 
and of the beautiful 
country surrounding the 
downs. The pressure of 
the crowd on the summit 
of the Stand is sometimes 
rather troublesome when 
the pinch of battle comes ; 
but this lasts only a short time. Far different is the lot of people in TattersalFs 
Ring, and that which adjoins it. The crush there is often very great, and as the 
ground slopes considerably, those who ply their calling throughout the afternoon 
generally complain dismally of aching legs.' Strange is it how seldom those writers 
who take the Turf for their subject, have described the appearance of the chief as¬ 
sembling place of bookmakers and backers on a great day. Strange characters 
there are in plenty, on one side and the other, although the extreme oddities of the 
Ring have almost died out. So at least say veterans who remerriber Jem Bland, 
“ Crutch ” Robinson, 
and others of the 
tribe who flourished 
about the same period 
as those worthies. 

Since that distant 
time bookmakers 
have much improved 
in tone and educa¬ 
tion. Amongst them 
are men of reading 
and taste, and some 
show their judgment 
by flying from Eng¬ 
land and her fogs 
so soon as the flat¬ 
racing season ends. 

During the winter 
they can be encountered in Australia, America, India, China, Egypt, Algeria, Madeira, 
and they sensibly vary their trips. Those in big practice are not the noisy ones 
who bawl so loudly on the Derby Day, and are of vehement deportment. The great 
guns have no occasion for loud tones. Their regular customers know exactly where 
to find them—a certain unwritten law assigns to each his regular place—and business 
is transacted with little talk and no fuss. That the bookmakers in Tattersall’s Ring 
obtain a good view of the Derby can hardly happen ; but they are better off at Epsom 
than at other places where the accommodation for their needs is sadly inadequate. 

The numbers, not particularly conspicuous, on the board opposite the Stand have 
been exhibited for so long that it must be hard on the minute when the horses will 
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make their appearance. Whilst awaiting their coming, let me, friend (after you have 
partaken of fern seed—Mr. Dorling would send you out in double quick time, 
otherwise), afford you a glimpse of those sacred apartments to which have right of 
entrance the stewards ; those who control the destinies of Epsom races ; the officials 
actively engaged in weighing the jockeys, who of course come in without let or 
hindrance; a certain portion of the press, and a few persons unknown, whose 
standing it is difficult to define. Hard by the temporary abode of the jockeys we pass 
directly the all-knowing custodians at the outer door have opened it. ^ But woe betide 
the outsider who, havdng accidentally obtained admission, strays within the weighing 
room. He will hear of something not at all to his advantage. It has been stated that 
a man, not belonging to the profession, who wanders into the apartment devoted to 
the press carries his life in his hands. That body is not the one which receives worst 
treatment at Epsom. They have good quarters in w’hich to work, and an easily 
reached gallery overhead. There we shall find ourselves presently, when the horses 
get together at the starting post. 

Of the jockeys who rode Derby winners, and were known to men still living, those 
who earliest made themselves v^ery conspicuous by neatness or power of finish or both, 
w’ere Sam Chiffney (whose name is generally misspelt), James Robinson, and William 
Scott. Then Sim Templeman had his fair share of successes. He always declared, 
how’e\’’er, that he had been on the back of a better horse than any of those which won 
under him the great stake at Epsom. He referred to Battledore, a sweet-tempeied 
colt, that, as the old jockey used to say, could “gallop over the backs” of all the 
comrades of his own age, and beyond it in Sir Thomas Stanley’s stable. Job Marson 
did w’ell at Epsom for a time, being entrusted wuth the famous rides on Voltigeur 
and Tedding'ton in successive years. W^ells, w^ho was a great dandy, and as likely as 
not to have a bit of a peacock’s feather in his wide-awake, accomplished the same feat 
on Beadsman and Musjid. Aldcroft, one of the most brilliant finishers ever seen, who 
measured his distance with close accuracy, and then came with a tremendous rush that 
often snatched a race on the post, was on the back of the Derby victor but once. 
That happened in 1856, and all he could tell afterwards respecting Ellington’s runnmg 
w^as that when he struck him with the whip “ he sprung amazing ! ” Aldcroft was 
by no means an adept at furnishing particulars of the positions held during a race by 
the various competitors. Custance, whose Derby triumph on Thormanby occurred 
when he was quite young, was admirable at supplying such details, like John Osborne 
and Tom Cannon," the last named a brilliant horseman, reminding the old school 
much of Sam Chiffney and Frank Butler. Not until v^ery late in his career did the 
“ Blue Riband ” fall to George Fordham by the aid of Sir Bevys.^ Fordham had flashes 
of what may fairly be called genius, which sometimes enabled him, on an emergency, 
to accomplish feats I never saw equalled by any other of the brotherhood. Fred 
Archer, whose tragic end shocked thousands of people caring very little for horse¬ 
racing, was of course a wonder; but not so consistently good as Fordham. One of 
poor Fred’s least artistic performances was on Ormonde for the Derby. Fordham 
was a taciturn man, with a somewhat melancholy expression of face, which grew 
positively dismal as he rode back to scale after winning a great race. Waxing more 
talkative than usual just after the victory on Sir Bevys, he told me the causes which 
had prevented him from carrying off the Derby on some of his previous mounts, and 
curious, indeed, were certain of the particulars. No Derby, perhaps, ever gave rise 
to so much talk and idle gossip as that mentioned above as having fallen to Hermit. 
The snow shower, the long odds at which the winner started, and other causes, com¬ 
bined to kindle popular excitement to a remarkable degree. John Daley had been 
engaged to ride Man of Ross, but the claim was given up and he bestrode Hermit. 
He was told to get the colt into the first eight if possible, as bets depended on it, and 
received a warning at the same time that the horse might break a blood-vessel, and 
must be ridden very tenderly. Hermit came so well down the descent to Tattenham 
Corner, that Custance, who rode The Rake, jokingly bawled to Daley, ‘‘ I’ll change 
mounts with you ! ” But Hermit’s jockey had other things than jest-making in view, 
as he began to feel that the great chance of his life was coming. Beautifully handled, 
Hermit gradually reached the horses in front of him after Tattenham Corner had been 
fairly rounded, and won by a neck. He probably would not have done so at all but 
for Van Amburgh being beaten at a critical moment, and so allowing Hermit to take 
his place. Marksman, who finished second, galloped far ahead of his quickly-stopped 
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conqueror, almost as far as the paddock gate, and everybody standing there thought 
that ‘‘the boy in yellow” had won. 

And now, friend, let us mount the steps to the Press gallery (you must have another 
dose of fernseed first!) and then you will get full view of the Hill, with its multitude 
of occupants on coaches, carriages, carts, waggons, and on foot. The sight seems 
curious to you. Be sure they are thinking the same of the Grand Stand and its 
tenants, and will be more struck presently when the faces of those within its enclosures 
are all turned to Tattenham Corner, and then with a sudden flash of white directed 
to the space that immediately divides them from the Hill. The house nearly facing 
you on the opposite side of the course is “ Sherwood’s Cottage,” a well-known land¬ 
mark on this eventful day, and you will do well to take a good look at the “ Corner” 
now that the course is clear. Directly the horses have passed it the crowd will break 
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in, a great, black, surging mass, and hide the place. Now then ! Here come the 
horses ! At the same moment a deep murmur rolls over the Downs. Thousands of 
eyes have on the instant caught sight of the procession slowly advancing from the 
Paddock in single file. It is not pretended that the Derby now possesses the absorbing 
interest that belonged to it thirty-five years ago. Then tens of thousands of visitors 
to Epsom had heard and talked much during the winter about the race and the probable 
runners for it. Many of these were folks who had never set eyes on one of the 
runners, and had little notion as to their merits. They pictured them as wonderful 
creatures, most of which had appeared “ in the betting ” for months before the winter 
came ; that had run in the Two Thousand Guineas, the Dee Stakes, and other races 
that attracted famous three-year-olds in those days, and were not posted daily then, 
as is now the case, as to the health, the markings, and to a great extent as to the 
chances of the competitors. All this has been changed, and people are so well acquainted 
noAvadays with those matters that they regard the Derby parade with a different 
feeling to that acknowledged by their fathers. Still the man must be made of stern 
stuff who can watch without some emotion the solemn advance of the horses that 
when they turn below the Stand will pass it again in the preliminary canter, enter once 
more the Paddock, and reappear in a much broken body as they make their way to 
the starting-point. The strangest criticisms are heard on the competitors as they reach 
the Stand for the second time. Some which move sweetly are pronounced lumbering 
goers, and others which carry themselves heavily are designated as great fine horses. 
Every one, perhaps, speaks much as his inclination guides him. The clamour from 
the rings hushes when it is seen that the first attempt at starting is about to be 
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made, and as the white flag is hoisted nearly every one else ceases to speak. 

Press gallery a few men hold stop watches, all have their raceglasses turned 
direction. By no 
means certain is it 
that the signal for 
beginning will be 
given on the first 
or second, or half- 
dozenth attempt. 

In the memorable 
year when Maca¬ 
roni proved suc¬ 
cessful, a torment- 
ingly long delay 
occurred. In the 
first instance the 
competitors ar¬ 
rived at the start¬ 
ing-point a quarter 
of an hour late, 
and then no fewer 
than thirty-two 

failures occurred before the starter sent them from under his control. Alto¬ 
gether, nearly an hour was cut to waste ere the race began, mainly owing to the bad 
temper of a horse called Tambour Major, the property of Prince Batthyany. We 
will have no such tiresome hitch with regard to our imaginary contest of to-day. 
Neither will we permit the soaking rain that effectually destroyed the usual fun, and 
pleasant feasting and agreeable rambling over the green hills on the day when Macaroni 

defeated Lord Clifden and 
a huge field besides. 
Possibly no hitch will 
occur, maybe only one 
involving delay of a 
couple of minutes. 
Some fiery youngster 
will jump away and run 
a hundred yards or so 
before he slowly returns 
to rejoin his rivals. The 
starter catches him just 
as he reaches the proper 
position, and the next 
instant goes up that 
almost appalling shout of 
Off! ” which tells that 
what still must be styled 
the greatest of our Turf 
contests has begun. 

Then the curious, al¬ 
most unearthly silence of 
the last few moments, 
bearing in mind the 

mighty host present, is broken with a vengeance. The Turf reporters in the 
Press gallery, whose business it is to “ read ” races, record in clear, unbroken tones, 
the positions held by each runner, and every change that occurs in them. They never 
hesitate, falter, or fail to attend to their occupation for a moment, and the assistants 
at their elbows ceaselessly pencil down from their dictation notes that, hard to under¬ 
stand as they may seem at present, will, a few minutes later, be made into an accurate 
description of the struggle, to be telegraphed to all parts where men love horse-racing. 
As the ascent is made the pace seems but moderate to the uninitiated, even if it is 
very smart, and, until the horses stand out on the skyline, before they race to the 
furzes, no such uproar as might be expected is heard from the spectators. Then, 
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however, colours begin to show up distinctly, the murmur as of a mild sea grows into 
that of a stormy one. The horses are coming along in earnest now (Diophantus 
seemed to make the descent like a flash in Kettledrum’s year), and already it is seen 
that one of the favourites cannot or will not go the pace. All the time the reporters 
move steadily on with their work, voices betraying no excitement, although it very 
likely exists. The Corner passed, the ragged lot—as racing men style them—drop 
away in distress, and then one or two of the more fancied horses show signs of 
trouble. The angry sea-sound has now given place to a continuous and ever-increas¬ 
ing rattling roar, of most singular and startling kind. The horses with any prospect 
of winning, dwindle from four to three--then to two—and next goes up the great, 
familiar,' yelling roar of ‘‘The favourite wins ! ” and so he does, with a good deal to 
spare, too, his rider taking things very coolly, you think, O friend, considering the 

money at stake ! 

Up go the numbers, and 
before the competitors have 
had their head turned from 
the direction of the Paddock— 
one Derby winner ran far 
into it, and did himself no 
good thereby—news of the 
result has been flashed in all 
directions. The old fliofht 
of pigeons bearing the in¬ 
telligence is completely out of 
date. Not a particle of the 
turf from the Corner to the 
Paddock is now to be seen. 
The multitude promptly took 
possession, closing upon 
the winner as nearly as they 
dare, shouting and cheering 
as if each and all had won 
money by the success which 
is far from being the case. 
The hero of the day reaches 
the Paddock, and a grinning 
lad holds him as the 
jockey slips hurriedly up 
the v/eighing room. Perhaps the owner strolls up to his horse 
him with calm admiration. Now and then, yet very rarely, the 
On a certain occasion the possessor of the . victor 
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the steps to 
and regards 

mpture is anything but calm, 
rnade as near an approach to hysterics as was conceivable, and had to be soothed by 
his friends. Next comes the “ All right! ” and a fresh outburst of cheering as the 
gallant steed is led away. People fall into groups discussing the fight, offering 
conjectures as to winnings, inquiring which horses were fourth and fifth, and the 
distance by which the race was run. They will not do wisely to put any queries to the 
reporters, who are up to their eyes in work, “ forty writing like one ! ” The success¬ 
ful rider calmly gets ready for the next race, and the revelry on the hill begins to be a 
little fast and furious. A great deal more champagne is opened, men wander about 
amongst the sticks and shows flushed and good-tempered. Some of them will lose their 
watches. The mendicants who prowl about the carriages receive presents of unwonted 
wines and food, which probably make them ill, and so the afternoon wears on. 
English people on all occasions like to have their money’s worth to the full. They 
have paid^ to come to the great race, and insist on seeing all the others, however 
uninteresting they may be, and all the questionable fun of the fair. Presently faces 
will grow redder. There will be quarrelling and a few fights. Fly-drivers will grow 
extortionate as the hour for the great rush homeward draws near, and then every one 
will seek to depart almost at the same moment. 

Let us not wait for any more racing. We will stride down the steep descent to the 
town, past the sleeping gipsies and tramps, and under the flowering trees of Epsom 
gardens. A half empty train is waiting at the railway station, and London is reached 
ere the evening papers have published full details of the great race for the Derby. 






































A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
Illustrated by L LESLIE BROOKE. 


CHAPTER V\.—co 7 iihiued. 


A I A jg ig deplorable affair about Miss Devereux, isn’t it?” he began. “I 

X suppose you have heard ? ” 

“ Good gracious, no ! ” I exclaimed, “ I have heard nothing. You don’t mean to 
say that she has bolted ! ” 

“Well, no,” answered George, stroking his chin meditatively, “it seems not. I 
can’t understand why she hasn’t; although it is true that criminals so often lose their 
heads and act unaccountably.” 

“Oh, come! a clandestine marriage isn’t a crime,” I protested. But my heart 
sank within me, for I greatly feared that I was about to be told of some more heinous 
offence than the one which I had named. 

“ You’re on the wrong tack altogether,” George said, with a superior sort of 
smile. ^ “I don’t know whether the young lady is thinking of marrying or not ; but 
if she is, she doesn’t propose to go to her husband empty-handed, it appears.” 

Then he explained himself; and a sad explanation it was to listen to, notwith¬ 
standing certain features in his statement which gave me ground for hope that a 
great injustice had been committed. My surmise with regard to that packet which 
I had seen in Miss Devereux’s possession had. been quite correct. It had contained 
a number of valuable gems and intagli of which Miss Whitfield desired to dispose, 
and which she could think of no safer method of conveying to the hands of Messrs. 
Goldstein and Co., than to deliver them for transmission to her niece. The gems had 
been delivered and had been duly paid for ; but the worst of it was that payment had 
been made, not to Miss Whitfield’s bankers, but to her trusted emissary. Upon 
being apprised of this proceeding, which she declared was at variance with her 
express instructions, the old lady had done what she always does when she is angered 
or agitated, that is to say that she had made a prodigious and most injudicious out¬ 
cry. She had telegraphed off to Essex and had received a reply to the effect that her 
niece had not received the six hundred pounds odd which Messrs. Goldstein professed 
to have paid ; then she had proclaimed to all and sundry who had approached her 
that she had been the victim of a shameless robbery, and now every man, woman 
and child in Sandsea was in a position, George thought, to name the robber, because 
it would be preposterous to imagine that a firm of such established integrity as the 
Goldsteins would stoop to falsehood. 

“ I think it is rather a pity,” George added, “that Miss Whitfield hasn’t exercised 
a little more self-restraint. Even if her niece is a thief, it would have been better to 
lose the money than to say so, and it would certainly have been better to make quite 
sure before publishing such an accusation abroad.” 

“ Your remarks are invariably wise, George,” I replied ; “but you never made a 
wiser remark than that. It so happens that Miss Devereux is not a thief, and that 
the humble individual whom you see before you can prove that she is not. The very 
first thing to-morrow morning I shall go up to Mansfield Lodge and give that old 
woman some information which I trust will make her ashamed of herself. No, George ; 
all things considered, I shall not impart that information to you just yet, I may be 
inquisitive, as you are fond of asserting that I am ; but I flatter myself that I am not 
devoid of discretion.” 

There could, of course, be no doubt as to who the thief had been ; but there were 
complications connected with his theft which would have to be sifted, and I did not 
wish to enter upon any discussion concerning these, until I should have compared 
notes with Miss Whitfield. However, knowing what I knew, and having seen 
what I had seen, I felt complete confidence in my ability to exculpate the supposed 
criminal. 


CHAPTER VH. 

Miss Whitfield had not quite finished breakfast when I reached her residence 
on the following morning, and I found her still seated in the dining-room with a 
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number of open letters before her. She turned a very red and angry face upon me, 
saying : 

“What do you want, Sykes? I am not at home, and you were only admitted 
upon the strength of your assertion that you had news of the greatest importance to 
communicate to me. Now let me hear your important news. I warn you that, if it 
turns out to be some rubbish and nonsense, I shall be seriously displeased.” 

“You appear to be 


somewhat seriously 
displeased already, 
madam,” I ventured 
to observe. “To be 
sure, you have your 
reasons for being so, 
and no one can regret 
more sincerely than I 
do the loss which you 
have sustained. But 
you will find, I fear, 
that you have alien¬ 
ated the general sym¬ 
pathy by your preci¬ 
pitate action in bring¬ 
ing grave accusations 
against an innocent 
lady.” 

“ Now look here, 
Sykes,” said Miss 
Whitfield; “I don’t 
want elegant lan¬ 
guage, I can get as 
many long words as 
I require out of the 
dictionary at any 
time ; but at the 
present time I prefer 
to dispense with 
them. If you know’, 
or think you know, 
anything in my niece’s 
favour, speak out, 
and don’t bother 
about grammar, so 
long as y^ou make 
3’ourself intelligible.” 

I am not, I be¬ 
lieve, in the habit of 
using bad grammar, 
for I have learnt my 
native tongue (which, 

I understand, is more 



‘SPEAK OUT, AND DON’t BOTHER ABOUT GRAMMAR, SO LONG AS YOU 
MAKE YOURSELF INTELLIGIBLE.’” 


than the gentlemen who have been educated at our great public schools and univer¬ 
sities can say), and as for intelligibility, that was not a very difficult thing to achieve, 
^eing that my sole object was to tell the truth, so far as I was acquainted with it. 
Only It did rather go to my heart to reveal what I was bound to reveal respecting 
Miss Devereux and her rascally admirer. While clearing her character for honesty, "l 
was besmirching it in another sense, and I was painfullv sensible of the fact that a 
young lady who carries on two pronounced flirtations at'one and the same time can 
hardly claim unlimited trust or esteem. However there was no help for it; so I told 
my tale as concisely as I could, disregarding the snorts with which Miss Whitfield 
interrupted me every now and again, and I ended by remarking : 

“ I hope I have now made it clear to you, madam, that^the person who stole 
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your jewels and received the money for them could not possibly have been your 
niece.” 

‘‘Oh, that’s what you hope, is it?” returned Miss Whitfield. “Sorry to dis¬ 
appoint you—especially after all the trouble that you seem to have taken to spy upon 
that precious couple—but, as a matter of fact, the person in question was my niece, 
and I can bring witnesses to swear to it. All the same. I’m much obliged to you for 
your information, which is interesting in its way. What a boon those reading-rooms 
of yours must be to the general public ! And what a boon they must be to you ! I 
can imagine you enjoying yourself thoroughly, with your ear glued to one of the doors, 
and I can imagine how delightfully puzzled you must have been to decide whether the 
girl meant to honour me by selecting my nephew or whether she would bestow her 
affections upon that Carleton individual, who is probably neither more nor less than a 
burglar in disguise.” 

I could well afford to disregard sarcasms which, however rude and clumsy in their 
wording, might have vexed a man whose conscience was less at ease than mine was. 

I disdained to repudiate so absurd a charge as that of listening at doors, and I dis¬ 
dained also to enter upon any defence of our reading and conversation rooms. As 
the reader is aware, I had disliked them from the first and had foreseen what would 
be said about them ; consequently, I w^as neither surprised nor hurt by Miss Whitfield’s 
somewhat coarsely expressed calumnies. I said : 

“ By all means, madam, think just what you please about me ; I am a very unim¬ 
portant person. But your niece’s character must, I suppose, be of some importance 
to you, as well as to her, a.nd I should be glad if 3^011 wouldn’t mind telling me how 
you have convinced yourself that she sold those jewels to Messrs. Goldstein. Because 
my own conviction, grounded upon my own personal observation, is that it would have 
been a matter of sheer impossibility for her to do so.” 

“ Sykes,” returned Miss W'hitfield contemptuously, “ you are a perfect fool. You 
think yourself so clever that you can’t believe anybody else could be clever enough to 
throw dust in your eyes. God bless my soul, man, you are not invisible, though I am 
sure you must often wish you were ! You saw the girl hand over the parcel to her 
confederate, and you heard her tell him to be very particular about executing the com¬ 
mission at once—and this, and that, and the other ! As if they hadn’t discovered that 
you were hovering near them, with your ears pricked up, and as if they hadn’t acted 
that little comedy for 3'our benefit! You didn’t think it necessary to follow the man 
to the Grand Hotel, you say ? If you had, you might have seen Beatrice Devereux 
hurrying away from the door soon after his arrival, and you might have been of some 
use as a witness in the action which I shall certainly bring against Goldstein, who has 
been guilty of the most disgraceful carelessness and stupidity.” 

I shook my head. I said it would not be easy to persuade me that Miss Devereux 
had been acting a part at the railway-station, and that, with all due deference, I must 
maintain my opinion. But how could I maintain it in the face of the letter which the 
old lady tossed across the table to me ? This document, signed b]^ the head of the 
firm against which Miss Whitfield had expressed her intention of bringing an action, 
contained specific statements by which I must own that I was staggered. The gerns, 
it seemed, had been brought to the shop by a young lady whose appearance was min¬ 
utely described and whom no one who knew her could have failed to identify as Miss 
Devereux. The 3"oung lad}^ had presented, by way of credentials, a letter from her 
aunt, granting her full powers ; she had bargained with apparent knowledge of what 
she was about ; she had made what Mr. Goldstein considered an uncommonly good 
bargain ; and she had, at her request, been paid there and then by a cheque drawn in 
favour of the bearer. Mr. Goldstein added that he would not have adopted a course 
which, upon the face of it, seemed slightly imprudent, had he not been authorized to 
do so by previous instructions from Miss Whitfield. x 4 nd such instructions had, it 
appeared, been given to him. 

“ Oh, yes, I did once write to him that paying my companion was the same thing 
as paying me,” Miss Whitfield avowed, when I asked her whether it was possible that 
she could have sent the alleged order. “ It was some time ago, and I was annoyed 
with him for refusing to let poor old Polkinghorn have a small sum of ready money 
which she required in order to pay a few bills for lue. I suppose he thinks he has me 
on the hip there ; but it stands to reason that no jury, except a jury of born idiots, 
will conclude that I meant the man to hand over a cheque for upwards of ;^6oo to a 
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girl whom he had never seen in his life before. I intend to have my property back, I 
can tell you ; and if Goldstein can recover his money, so much the better for him ! If 
he can’t, he has nobody but himself to blame. I’ni'not going to lose ^600 just at the 
moment when I am involved in a troublesome law-suit, which I am likely to o-et the 
worst of, by Sidney’s account. Well, there’s no rose without a thorn, and a good 
many thorns manage to produce a sort of a rose. Disgusting as this business ts, it 
will at least have the salutary effect of disgusting my nephew with that girl ; and, 
supposing I get my jewels back, as of course I shall, it won’t become me to complain.” 

• u ^ observed, “ Mr. Sidney will be as disgusted as you can 

wish hirn to be when he hears from you what I have told you about his rival. But I 
still can’t help thinking that there must be some mistake. Do I understand, madam, 
that you have heard from Miss Devereux ? ” 

“ I don’t remember mentioning that I had heard from her, but naturally I have 
and naturally she pleads not guilty. What else could she do ? I am very busy, so 
I won’t detain you any longer, Sykes. Later on I may have to send for you again. 
Much obliged to you, in the meantime, for the additional light which you have thrown 
upon an unpleasant case.” 

• \®''y sorrowful, and, if I must confess the truth, with my confidence 

m Miss Devereux’s innocence very much shaken. I am afraid that almost every man 
who has reached my time of life has passed through experiences which have shaken 
ms taith in human nature and in his own conceptions of it. How many times we 

have all exclaimed, “So-and-so could never have done such a thing!”_and then, 

after all, we have found that So-and-so really has done it. For the "matter of that’ 

I should never have believed that Miss Devereux would submit to be called “old 
prl by that fellow Carleton. Nevertheless, I didn’t entirely give up hope. To 
begin with, I didn’t even now see how the supposed delinquent could have managed 
to drive to the Grand Hotel and thence to Cockspur Street, to transact her business 
with the jewellers, cash her cheque at the bank, and yet reach the Great Eastern 
terminus in time to catch the train for Essex. Of course she might have taken a 
later tram, and of course there was no getting over the evidence of Mr. Goldstein ; 
yet I continued to hope, because—well I presume that I continued to hope because 

e girl had such honest eyes. Indeed I might have relied upon less trustworthy 
testimony. 

But I did not make myself ridiculous by imparting- to George or to anybody else 

sentiments which were obviously indefensible. I held my tongue and let them talk_ 

that being-, I believe, the course which has always commended itself to the most 
enlightened statesmen and philosophers when landed in a quandary. And, dear me, 
how they did talk ! During many successive days not a customer entered our shop 
but had his or her special theory about a scandal which had set all Sandsea agog; 
rnost or them, I suspect, only entered our shop for the purpose of enunciating their 
theories ; and, although this was good for trade, it was painful for the tender-hearted 
crader. All the old ladies had noticed from the first that there was something odd 
about that girl ; all the old gentlemen knew for a fact that Miss Whitfield’s niece had 
an uncommonly shady record ; while all the young gentlemen (we have not a very 
arge supply^ of them in Sandsea) opined that one who had persistently and un¬ 
accountably ignored their existence must have had a male partner in her guilt. I 
don’t care to record, nor could any one care to read their "far-fetched conjectures. 

I listened to them and told them nothing. Certain it seemed to be that within 
a very short space of time both they and I would hear the truth; meanwhile, 
it was not for me to pander to ill-natured curiosity—a vice which I have ever 
abhorred. 

We were kept waiting rather longer than I had anticipated, though, and we were 
still without further information, either public or private, on Christmas Day, when I 
went to church like the rest of the world. I saw Mr. Sidney in Miss Whitfield’s pew, 
but, as his back was turned towards me, I could not judge whether he was looking 
well or ill, nor did I linger at the church door after service in order to secure an 
opportunity of scrutinizing his appearance. Others, who were far less attached to 
him than I was, may have done this, and I dare say they did ; but, for my own part, 

I hoM that the truest sympathy is usually evidenced by self-effacement, and that when 
our friends are in trouble we ought to leave them the choice of seeking us out or 
shrinking from us. 
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Therefore I walked straight off in the direction of my own house, looking neither 
to right nor to left. I am not a rapid walker, being no longer as young as I once 
was, so that it was easy enough to overtake me, and I won’t pretend that I was sorry 
to hear a quick footstep behind me or to feel Mr. Sidney’s hand upon my shoulder. 
He said : 

“This is a merry sort of Christmas, isn’t it, Sykes? A few more like it would be 
about as many as one would want to spend in this world, eh ? ” 

I murmured some foolish response, which answered its purpose quite as well as a 
wise one would have done, since he paid no heed to it. 

“So much for women!” he went on, with a laugh which had little ring of 
merriment in it. “I think 
you might have warned me 
that I was being humbugged, 

Sykes, considering that you 
knew all about her and her 
friend Carleton ; but I 
suppose you’ll say that I 
shouldn’t have believed you 
if you had.” 

“Just so, sir,” I replied : 

“added to which it is 
scarcely correct to assert 
that I knew all about Miss 
Devereux and Mr. Carleton. 

Something I did know, and 
I may have suspected more ; 
but I don’t think it right or 
fair to condemn any one 
upon mere suspicion. And 
I am rather astonished that 
you should think so, sir.” 

“ I don’t know what you 
mean,” Mr. Sidney returned. 

“ It’s a matter of fact that 
she travelled up to London 
with the man, isn’t it ? And 
it’s a matter of fact that she 
has robbed my aunt of 
;^600 ? ” . 

“Has she admitted “a scandal which had set all sandsea agog.” 

that ? ” I asked. 

“Not in so many words, but her denial is so feeble that it can hardly be called a 
denial. What use is there in her saying that she wasn’t in a given place at a given 
time, when half-a-dozen witnesses or more can be called to swear that she was ? 
Why she handed the packet to Carleton at the railway station I can’t tell—unless", as 
Aunt Sarah says, she had some idea of putting you off the scent—but she must have 
got it back from him soon afterwards, because she was not only seen and spoken with 
by Goldstein and several of his assistants, but by the manager of the bank and I don’t 
know how many clerks. It isn’t every day, I suppose, that a lady walks in with a 
cheque for ;^ 6 oo and asks to be paid over the counter. Anyhow, the manager was 
sent for, and thought it his duty to cross-question her.” 

“ Mr. Sidney,” said I, “ I am an old man, and I am not in love with anybody ; you 
are a young man, and you have given me to understand that you are in love with Miss 
Devereux. All I can say is that, old as I am, I wouldn’t pronounce a fellow-creature 
guilty without having gone into the evidence. Why don’t you go into the evidence ? 
Either that young lady arrived at her destination by the train which she had arranged 
to take or she didn’t. If she did, all the jewellers and bankers’ clerks in^ the world 
couldn’t convict her of theft, unless they perjured themselves ; if she didn’t, there 
would be prima facie case against her which you might invite her to explain away. I 
don’t mind telling you, in strict confidence, what my impression is. I am persuaded 
that Mr. Carleton sold the goods and pocketed the price of them. They were sold, it 
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appears, by a lady ; but why shouldn’t he have dressed up some female friend of his to 
represent Miss Devereux ? He is quite capable of having- had recourse to that dodg-e, 
and I mentioned to your aunt that the first thing he did, after leaving the station, was 
to drive to a milliner’s shop.” 

Mr. Sidney shrugged his shoulders. ‘‘You mean well, Sykes,” he said; “but 
you don’t seem quite to see the point. It is possible, though I shouldn’t think it was 
particularly likely, that Carleton may have been the actual thief, but, whether he was 
or whether he wasn’t, she absolutely declines to accuse him ; so that there is only one 
conclusion to be drawn. I am not concerned to prove her innocence, I am no longer 
concerned with her in any way ; and I wish with all my heart that I never had been ! 
It may be more sinful to steal jewels than to tell lies to a man who loves you ; but I 
know which of the two sins I could most easily forgive. You aren’t asking me to be 
so credulous as to acquit her of having told me lies, are you ? ” 

I couldn’t say what she might or might not have told him, but as for acquitting her 
of being upon terms of affectionate intimacy with his rival, it was out of my power to 
do that, and I was forced to acknowledge that he had little personal advantage to 
expect from befriending her. Only truth is great and will ultimately prevail. At least 
one hopes so, and at least it is the duty of every honest man to aid the cause of truth. 
I said something of this sort, in less inflated language, to Mr. Sidney, who replied 
despondently that he doubted whether Miss Devereux would thank him for interfering 
in her affairs, if he were to interfere. 

“ Besides,” he added, “ I don’t even know where she is. Those Essex people 
turned her out of their house, bag and baggage, as soon as they heard what had 
happened, and my aunt, as I need hardly tell you, has given her the sack. The chances 
are that she and her lover are out of England by this time.” 

“ Hasn’t there been any suggestion of arresting her, then?” I asked. 

“ I’m sure I don’t know. Aunt Sarah means to sue the jewellers, and I suppose it 
is their part to take measures for securing the thief, if any measures are to be taken. 
But, as I say, she has probably left for some country with which we have no extradition 
treaty. Between you and me, I expect that Aunt Sarah will never see either her jewels 
or her money again ; but she loves law-suits and she can afford to lose them. I’ve 
lost something that I couldn’t afford to lose. Say what you will, Sykes, we’re bound 
to judge women as we find them, and it’s natural, though I dare say it’s unfair, to 
condemn the lot because one has turned out to be a heartless humbug. They’ll never 
get me to believe in them again—I can answer for that.” 

I was really rather uncertain as to what he wished me to say. Was I to maintain 
so untenable a proposition as that Miss Devereux was not a heartless humbug ? 
Absurd though it may seem, I had not yet finally abandoned all faith in her, but 
assuredly her conduct had not been that of an innocent person, nor could I venture to 
assert that her reception of Mr. Sidney’s advances had been anything else than an 
unexplained stratagem. Being thus unprepared with any suitable rejoinder, I held my 
peace^ and let him rave on to his heart’s content against womankind in general. I 
hope it relieved him to rave against them ; I don’t doubt that women deserve many of 
the hard things that he said about them, and I refrained from contradicting him when 
he remarked that he supposed he might as well make his aunt happy now by proposing 
to Lady Julia Sandys. 

Lady Julia Sandys is the daughter of the Dowager Lady Sandsea. Perhaps—since 
all the names^ in this narrative are fictitious, and since I have, I trust, sufficiently 
concealed my identity—I may take the risk of adding that her ladyship is neither young 
nor beautiful. Had she been the one or the other, her hand, it may be assumed, w'ould 
have been bestowed upon some more exalted personage than a country gentleman 
whose income did not enable him to reside upon his estate ; but, as matters stood. 
Miss Whitfield’s ambition was both comprehensible and reasonable. Only I thought 
at the time, and I think still, that Mr. Sidney was somewhat over-hasty in leaping to 
conclusions. I did not tell him so, nor did I go through the farce of wishing him a 
^^PPy Christmas ; I only took leave to observe, on parting from him : 

“ It is never too late fora man to marry, sir, and often—very often—it is too early. 
You need not, I feel sure, fear that Lady Julia will have been snatched away from you 
by another suitor before this time next year.” 


{To he mitinued.') 



THE MIDLAND RAILWAY LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 

AT DERBY. 


By CHARLES HENRY JONES, 

Assistant Locomotive Superintendent of the Midland Railway (Southern Division). 

fVU/i Ilhistrations fjvm photographs taken by Mr. SCOTTON^ 
the Coinpa 7 iys official photog 7 'apher. 

X 1844 the Midland Counties from Derby to Nottingham and Rugby, 
and the North Midland from Leeds to Derby amalgamated with 
the Birmingham and Derby, and became the Midland Railway. 
By the construction of new lines and the absorption of others the 
Midland has since spread out in every direction. Its main arteries 
connect Carlisle, Liverpool, and Manchester with London, York 
with Bristol and Bournemouth, and Swansea with Lynn, while its 
branches place it in communication with most of the important 
towns in the kingdom. 

The Company’s headquarters are at Derby, where all the principal workshops and 
offices are concentrated. Adjoining the station are large blocks of offices occupied by the 
General Manager, Secretary, Accountant, Superintendent of the Line, Goods Manager, 
Mineral Manager, and the Engineer. The directors, too, have their board-room at 
Derby, and the shareholders assemble there every half-year to hear their Chairman give 
an account of his stewardship. There is also the Midland Railway Literary Institute with 
its library and reading-room. Near the station are the Locomotive and Carriage Works, 
and the shops connected with the Telegraph and Signal Departments. The Company 
cannot, it is true, boast of steel works and rail mills like its big neighbour the London 
and North-Western, but its Locomotive and Carriage Factories are very extensive. 
Nothing can better illustrate the growth of the line than the following figures :— 



Locomotive and 
Works . . 


1844. 


Carriage 


1891. 


Ground 

Covered 


Ground 

Covered 

Area. 

Area. 


Area. 

Area. 

Acres. 

Acres. 


Acres. 

Acres. 



Locomotive Works .... 

80 

12^ 

CO 

2 ^ 

Carriage „ .... 

86 

24 



Total. 

166 

36^ 

formed 

of the 

amount of work carried 

out in these two 


establishments by remembering that in them is built and repaired the great bulk of the 
rolling stock owned by the Company, which comprises 2,150 engines, 4,389 carriages, 
104,908 wagons. If these were marshalled in a continuous line close coupled, they 
would form a passenger train thirty-four miles long with six miles of engines, and a 
goods train 370 miles long with thirteen miles of engines, or altogether one train 404 
miles long, including nineteen miles of engines, which would reach from London to 
Edinburgh. 
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The Locomotive Department is presided over by Mr. Samuel Waite Johnson, who 
is in command of an army of 12,500 men. About 8,500 of these are drivers, firemen, 
cleaners, and mechanics stationed at eig’hty locomotive eng'ine sheds at different places 
on the line, many of which have larg-e workshops attached. Mr. Johnson has under his 
control 2,150 locomotives, 258 stationary engines, 235 stationary boilers, 787 hydraulic 
machines, 393 cranes of every kind, and all the turntables, water columns, pumping 
plant and other mechanical appliances throughout the system. He also superintends 
the manufacture and distribution of gas, the fire brigades and the maintenance of 
weighing machines. It will be seen that the office of Locomotive Superintendent 
is no sinecure. He is aided in the administration of his department by a Works 
Manager, two Assistant Superintendents (one over the Southern and the other over the 
Northern Division), thirty-three District Superintendents, a Secretary, Gas Engineer, 
and other officers. Nearly 4,000 men are employed in his department at Derby. 
Tw'enty-two stationary engines, total 2,400 horse-power, drive the machinery in the 
workshops. On the average forty new engines are built in the works every year, 120 
rebuilt with new boilers, and from 750 to 800 undergo heavy repairs. An engine will 



ENTRANCE TO THE MIDLAND WORKS, DERBY. 


run eighteen months or two years with slight repair ; the boiler, which is the most 
costly item, lasts on an average fifteen years, or it would probably be worn out after 
the engine has run from 350,000 to 500,000 miles. 

The works are entered through the chief offices of the Locomotive Department, 
which are represented in the engraving. One hundred and twenty clerks are busy 
conducting the general correspondence, adding up wages, making innumerable returns 
of the miles run, fuel and stores consumed by the locomotives, and keeping records of 
all materials used and repairs done. Twenty draughtsmen are engaged in preparing 
plans, designing machinery, and making drawings and tracings for the workmen in 
the factory. A chemist and two assistants are constantly employed in testing metals, 
analyzing water, and conducting a variety of experiments to ascertain that the stores 
purchased by the Company are of the quality specified in the tenders. In another 
room samples of metal cut from boiler plates, wheels, tyres, axles, copper-plates, brass 
tubes, &c., are- subjected to severe mechanical tests to gauge their quality. The 
machinery used for the purpose w'ill exert a power of 100 tons per square inch, and 
the result, whether it be tension, compression, torsion or bending can be measured to 
one ten thousandth part of an inch. The samples after testing are carefully arranged 
and classified in glass cases, with their fractures exposed to view ; a complete record 
is kept of all, so that the character of material supplied by the different manufacturers 
is always known. In the photographic studio, which is now an indispensable adjunct 
to large works, three artists are regularly employed photographing engines, machinery, 
tracings, and drawings, and taking views of the scenery and places of interest on the 
Midland route for the adornment of the carriages. Near the offices is the fire brigade 
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station, where a ‘‘ Merryweather ” steamer, which will throw 600 gallons per minute, 
is always in readiness to be despatched on a specially constructed truck to any place 
where a fire may break out upon the Company’s premises. In a siding hard by is the 
breakdown train fully equipped with lifting tackle and all the necessary appliances to 
cope with a railway accident. Similar provision against fire and accident is made 
at other principal stations on the line. 

Three large mess-rooms are provided for men who cannot go home for their meals. 
One, where smoking is allowed, will seat 700 men ; another, in which it is forbidden, 
500 ; the third, where religious services are held during breakfast, will accommodate 
300. Each room has its own cooking apparatus, and the cooks always appear 
in clean white caps and aprons. It is often a matter of surprise to visitors to learn 
that the men seldom have any trouble in claiming their provisions, which they 
bring from home ; the difficulty is easily got over by each man adopting some 
particular device by which he is able to recognize his own dish. 

The Forge is seen to best advantage after dark. Smiths with their characteristic 
fisher caps and leather aprons are grouped round fifty glowing fires, while strikers, 
with sleeves tucked up, 
are swinging heavy 
hamm.ers, which they 
bring down with un¬ 
erring precision on the 
heated iron as the smith 
turns it about on the 
anvil. Down the centre 
of the shop are several 
steam hammers, the 
largest of which is 
capable of striking a 
blow of seven tons or 
cracking a nut without 
injuring the kernel. 

Scrap iron collected in 
the factory is worked 
up under this hammer. 

It is cut cold by huge 
shears into small pieces, 
which are cleaned by 
being rubbed against 
each other in revolving 
cylinders, then piled up on square boards in heaps of about 180 lbs. weight, laid in the 
furnace and heated into blooms.” These are pounded under the big hammer into 
uses ” or rough forgings of connecting and coupling rods, eccentric rod feet, cross 
heads, &c. About eleven tons weekly of finished forgings are made by the hammer. 
The shears which cut the scrap will snip a piece of cold iron three inches thick and 
five inches wide as readily as one might cut an apple with a pocket knife. The other 
steam hammers are largely used in stamping, out of wrought iron, spanners, draw bar 
hooks, and numerous other articles which were formerly forged by hand. A few 
blows squeeze them into shape between steel dies on the hammer and anvil blocks. 

In the Spring Shop skilled men are at work bending and tempering steel plates, 
and setting them up into springs fastened together with wrought iron hoops. The import¬ 
ance of having springs carefully made, tested, and adjusted will be understood when 
it is borne in mind that upon them depends the smooth running of engines and tenders, 
which together weigh from seventy to eighty tons. The springs must be sufficiently 
elastic to counteract all the irregularities of the road, aggravated, it may be, by a 
speed of sixty or seventy miles per hour. The hoops or buckles expanded by heat 
are shrunk on to the springs by rapid cooling until they grip with a grasp of many 
tons. It used to take repeated blows of heavy hammers to remove buckles when 
springs were pulled to pieces for repairs ; by the aid of hydraulic power they are now 
drawn off as easily as a lady takes off her glove, thus saving a vast amount of hard 
manual labour without injuring the plates and buckles. Four hundred engine and 
tender springs are repaired weekly exclusive of new work. 
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The Iron Foundry is served by four cupolas, two of which are constantly in use. 
To inspect the charging of one we step on the hydraulic lift and ascend to a stage 
twenty feet above the shop floor, where coke, pig and scrap iron are being tumbled into 
the mouth of the furnace. Under the influence of a strong blast of air all this is soon 
reduced to a seething mass of molten liquid. The pure metal falls to the bottom to 
be drawn off as required for use in the foundry, impurities rise to the surface and are 
run out from time to time. A fully-charged cupola holds about flve tons of iron, ten 
cwts. of coke, and a small quantity of limestone. 

In the Foundry are a twenty-ton overhead travelling crane and three hydraulic 
five-ton cranes, which swing huge ladles of red-hot metal from the furnace to the 


THE IRON FOUNDRY. 

different moulds. The whole shop floor is covered with loose black sand. Red-hot 
metal castings, wooden patterns and moulding boxes lie in all directions. The steam 
and noise is somewhat bewildering to a stranger, but, notwithstanding the apparent 
confusion, every man knows his own particular duty. Let us stop and examine 
more minutely what is being done. Kneeling on the floor is a man with an iron box in 
front of him. He partly fills the box with sand from the floor, and inside lays a 
wooden pattern of an eccentric strap ; adding more sand, he presses it tightly round 
the pattern until the box is quite full, then gently withdrawing the model, it leaves its 
impression in the sand. The lid is filled in like manner, fixed on the top of the box, 
and a hole is scooped out to admit the metal; soon two men make their appearance 
carrying a ladle of molten iron which they pour into the mould. When the iron has 
set the box is opened, the sand falls away, leaving a casting of the exact form of the 
wooden model. In this way are produced cylinders, water-pipes, lamp-posts, 
weighing machines, signal fittings, wheel splashers, engine chimneys, and every 
conceivable form of iron casting used on a railway. The castings vary in weight 
from sixteen tons to a few ounces. The weekly output averages 100 tons. Engine 
firebars and brake blocks are in constant demand, and are made in special 
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machines at considerably less cost than by hand. The firebars are cast with their 
faces downwards on a chilled plate, to insure that when in use the purest and 
strongest iron will be in contact with the fire. In the foundry is a machine for 
moulding toothed wheels without the use of wooden models. It is a most ac¬ 
commodating tool, dealing with bevel, spur, mitre, worm or helical teeth with equal 
facility, varying to any extent the size of teeth or wheels. 

The Brass Foundry is a smaller building. It contains twenty-four furnaces below 
the level of the floor. The articles produced, such as water gauges, axle brasses, 
lubricators, brake fittings, steam whistles, &c., being of light weight, no heavy lifting 
tackle is required. The crucibles in which brass is melted hold 120 lbs. each ; they are 



BOILER SHOP. 


readily lifted out of the furnaces and carried to the moulds by hand. Some of the 
brass axle-bearings are coated in this shop with a more durable white metal. A useful 
and interesting little machine is at work here. At the bottom of a long wooden box 
revolves a spindle with magnets fixed spirally round it; sweepings from the^ floors of 
the turning and fitting shops are poured through a hopper into the box, the bits of iron 
and steel are picked out by the magnets, and revolving brushes sweep them off into 
a separate tray, leaving the brass, which is of considerable value, to run out at a side 
aperture for re-use. Sixty men work in this shop, and twelve tons of castings are 
turned out weekly. The Coppersmiths, Tin and Pattern Shops are all interesting, 
but space will not admit of any description of them. 

In the Boiler Shop 460 men are employed. The barrel of a large new pattern 
boiler contains 246 copper tubes 10ft. 6 in. long and in. in diameter. A strong 
blast created by the exhaust steam from the cylinders draws the flames and^ hot gases 
from the furnace through these tubes into the chimney. When the engine is in steam 
all the tubes and hot copper plates of the inner fire-box are covered with water, and 
they together give such a large heating surface that steam is rapidly generated. When 
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the boiler shop door is opened the din of the riveting which greets the ear is.deafening. 
About eighty boilers and tender tanks are in various stages of construction. On one 
side is a long row of smiths’ fires at which is done all the forging and welding in con¬ 
nection with the boiler work. Here are ponderous machines for shearing, punching, 
drilling, and flanging iron plates and planing their edges. There are, besides, rolls 
through which plates are repeatedly passed until they assume a cylindrical form. Look¬ 
ing upwards one sees a boiler barrel 4 ft. in diameter and 10 ft. 6 in. long suspended 
vertically from a travelling crane, which carries it across the shop to the steam riveter, 
as shown in the illustration. The line of holes at the junction of two plates of the 

barrel is brought between 
the steam plunger and the 
anvil ; as red-hot rivets are 
inserted by one attendant 
another opens the valve and 
causes the plunger to dart 
forward to clench the rivet 
with a thud. One blow on 
each rivet is sufficient to 
hold the plates so tightly 
together that when steam is 
got up in the boiler at a 
pressure of 140 to 160 lbs. 
per square inch, a leakage 
in the joint will rarely be 
found. Boilers and fire¬ 
boxes are built up, the tubes 
put in, and all gauges, taps, 
and other mountings fixed ; 
in fact they are finished in 
every respect and tested 
before leaving* this shop. 
New boilers are tested with 
hydraulic pressure to 220 lbs. 
per square inch, also with 
steam to 160 lbs. After the 
locomotive gets into traffic 
the boiler is periodically ex¬ 
amined and tested. Boilers 
using hard water soon get 
incrusted with a coat of lime 
necessitating frequent re¬ 
pairs. To prevent this a 
trial on a large scale is 
at Derby of a simple process of softening water, devised by the 
Company’s chemist and by one of the engineers in the works. 

In the Turning and Press Shops, wheels, tyres, and axles, received from the makers 
in the rough, are finished and put together by some of the most powerful machines in 
the works. A rough forging of a steel crank axle weighing i ton 8 cwts. revolves 
slowly in a big lathe, while seven tools pare down and round its surface. It has to 
be slotted, planed, drilled, and turned again before it is finished ; its weight will then 
have been reduced by half-a-ton. Passing several other machines for centring and 
turning axles, cutting key-ways in axles, and turning, facing, and boring wheels and 
tyres, also numerous lathes and slotting machines, we come to the mill for boring 
wheel tyres (see illustration). A tyre is laid on a round iron table ; by turning a 
screw three cramps, working in radial grooves, close simultaneously, grip the tyre, and 
fix it exactly in a central position on the table. The mill is then set in motion ; as 
the table revolves, three tools in slide-rests turn the inside of the tyre to the standard 
dimensions and cut the “ lip ” which helps to secure it to the wheel. 

In an adjoining shop is performed the operation of shrinking tyres on wheels. 
The furnace door is lifted, and a hot tyre 7 ft. 6 in. in diameter is dragged out of the 
flames to a “bosh” or circular iron trough let into the floor ; a pair of wheels, com 


STEAM RIVETER. 


now being made 
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plete except the tyre, and fixed on an axle, is suspended from an overhead crane one 
wheel over the other ; and lowered until the bottom wheel drops inside the heated 
tyre, which is then slightly cooled by water. Before heating the tyre is a shade smaller 
than the rim of the wheel, 
but the heat expands it 
sufficiently to admit the 
wheel, and the contraction 
whilst cooling shrinks it 
tightly on. Some very 
unpretending hydraulic 
machines in this shop are 
quietly pressing wheels 
on and off their axles, 
each exerting a force of 
500 tons. 

The Machine, Erecting, 

Paint, and Millwrights’ 

Shops are all under one 
roof ; the whole building 
is 450 feet square, and is 
one of the recent additions 
to the w'^orks. 

In the Machine Shop 
are over 400 machines 
capable of accomplishing 
almost everything which tyre-boring machine. 

human ingenuity has de- ^ 

vised in the way of cutting and shaping metals. Boring tools slowly worm their 
wav through locomotive cylinders, eighteen inches in diameter, and skim the inner 
surface as smooth as writing paper. Steel plates, twenty to twenty-five feet long, 

three feet wide, and one 
inch thick, lie, seven 
deep, on the tables of 
slotting and drilling 
machines, while several 
tools, operating to¬ 
gether, shape them into 
engine frames and 
pierce them with hun¬ 
dreds of bolt holes. 
Walking cranes pro¬ 
menade the shop, stop¬ 
ping here and there to 
pick up rough castings 
and forgings, some 
three tons weight, and 
place them gently on the 
machines, or remove the 
finished articles. The 
‘‘ sand blast ” is at 
work here, sharpening 
blunted cutting edges 
of fitters’ files at the 
rate of six or seven 
WHEEL SHOP. dozen per day. To 

ensure accuracy and 

uniformity of workmanship hundreds of steel gauges which will measure to the ten- 
thousandth part of an inch are provided for the fitters and machinists. 

In the Erecting Shop are nine lines of rails running throughout the 450 feet length , 
on each line is standing room for twelve engines, so that the building accommo¬ 
dates 108 locomotives. Cranes, capable of carrying an engine bodily to any part 
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of the shop, run on gantrys overhead. The method of driving the cranes is a 
remarkable example of the conversion of speed into power ; a rope only one inch 
thick running at 2,000 feet per minute lifts a weight of twenty-five tons. All the 
component parts of an engine, which we have seen in process of manufacture, are 
brought to the erecting shop to be built up into the complete locomotive. Frames, 
cylinders and cross-stays are bolted together and the accuracy of their adjustment 
tested by careful measurements. The finished boiler is then lowered into position 
between the frames, the foot-plates and weather screens fixed, the valve motion put up, 
and the wheels rolled under the frame. All that is then required is to fix the outside 
lagging and paint the engine, after which it is ready for traffic. Usually a gang of 


MACHINE SHOP, SHOWING TRAVELLING CRANE. 

four men and two boys work together at each engine ; it takes about three weeks to 
erect it. All labour is paid for by piece-work. The leading hand of each gang 
contracts to build the engine (labour only) at a given price. During the progress of 
the work he and his assistants receive stated weekly wages ; when finished, the balance 
is equitably divided. 

In the Paint Shop thirty or forty locomotives.are being made spick and span with 
four coats of paint and three of varnish ready to appear in public. Formerly green 
was the distinctive colour of Midland engines, but now they are reddish-brown to 
match the carriages. They require repainting every three or four years, and between 
600 and 700 annually undergo that process. 

In the Millwrights’ Shop an endless variety of work is done. Scattered over the 
floor are electric light and hydraulic engines, travelling cranes, sewing machines for 
waggon sheets, chaff cutters, warehouse cranes, capstans, turntables, water tanks, 
&c., &c., all in course of construction or under repairs. The millwrights execute all 
repairs to the machinery and shafting throughout the line. 

Some years ago the Midland Company acquired the original Derby Gas WorkSj 
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adjacent to the station, from which, in 1891, 105,460,000 cubic feet of gas w'ere 
supplied to the Company’s works, station, offices, sidings, and all the signals in the 
neighbourhood. 

There are four Running Sheds at Derby, and 150 locomotiv-es are stabled in them. 
The one which is the subject of our illustration holds forty-eight engines ; there are 
two turntables in it, and around each radiate twenty-four pits over which the engines 
stand on rails whilst they are cleaned and steam is got up. Drivers and firemen are 
coming to or leaving their w’ork at every hour during the day and night. After signing 
on duty they take in coal and water, oil their engines and then join their trains. 
When booking off duty the driver enters on his “sheet” the quantity of coal, oil, and 


ERECTING SHOP. 

waste with which he was supplied, and the miles he has run. He also reports repairs 
required to his engine, and any unusual circumstance that may have happened on the 
journey. There are 2,833 locomotive drivers, 2,557 firemen, and 1,340 cleaners on the 
line, exclusive of numerous steam-risers, boiler-washers, gland-packers, bar-boys, 
and labourers connected with the running sheds. 

The types of locomotives on any line should be as few as possible, and the paits 
interchangeable, as in case of the failure of an engine at any place, the defective fittings 
require to be renewed from headquarters without delay. Besides, engines are con¬ 
structed more cheaply and expeditiously, when the same drawings and models are 
used, and when the workmen are constantly engaged repeating the same articles and 
putting them together without special fitting. The standard types on the Midland are 
shown in the illustrations. The express passenger engine No. 1,853 was exhibited in 
the Paris Exhibition, 1889, and its designer, Mr. Johnson, obtained the Grand Prix. 
This engine has a single pair of driving-wheels and a bogie in front ; it was specially 
constructed for the express service between London, Nottingham, and Leeds, booked 
at fifty-three and a half miles per hour, with loads of from nine to thirteen coaches. 
Engines of this class have been performing the work for several years with an average 
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consumption of twenty to twenty-three lbs. of Derbyshire coal per mile ; they have 
frequently taken from thirteen to sixteen coaches. In their design economy of fuel, 
steadiness and facility of working have been considered of most importance, so that 
the attention of drivers and firemen may be distracted as little as possible from the 
performance of their duties. The engines are fitted with automatic steam and 
vacuum brakes, also with steam-sanding apparatus, which in a great measure over¬ 
comes the tendency sometimes found with “single” engines to slip on a greasy rail. 
They are provided with an automatic sight feed lubricator, which enables the driver 
to see what quantity of oil is being used, as it rises through a glass tube drop by drop 



ENGINE STABLE OR RUNNING SHED. 


on its way to lubricate the valves and cylinders. The following* are the leading 
dimensions of the engine :— 


Diameter of cylinders . . , 
Length of stroke . . . . . 
Diameter of driving wheels 
Total length over buffers 
Working pressure of steam 

Tubes. 

Heating surface, tubes . . , 
„ „ fire-box . , 


18^ in. 


.... 7 ft. 6 „ 

• • • • 5- J5 ^ 3J 

. . . i6o lbs. per sq. in. 
242 ea. if ins. diameter. 
. . . . 1,123 sq. ft. 

. . . . 117 5, 


Total. 1,240 ., 

Grate area.19^ sq ft. 

Weight in working order, engine. 43 tons. 

,, ,, ,, tender . .. 35 „ 

Total. 7S 





































FOUR-WHEELED COUPLED EXPRESS BOGIE PASSENGER ENGINE. 

example, have eighteen-inch cylinders, twenty-four inch stroke, leading and diiving- 
wheels five feet three inches in diameter ; they carry 950 gallons of water and one 
and a half tons of coal. They work “ shuttle ” trains on branch lines where the runs 
are short and frequent, and there is not time for^ turning at the terminal stations. 
Similar engines fitted with apparatus for condensing exhaust steam in the tunnels 
work the Midland trains over the Metropolitan line. 

The six-wheel coupled tender engines of No. 1,700 class have^ eighteen inci 
cylinders, twenty-six inch stroke, wheels four feet ten inches in diameter. 
tenders hold 2,950 gallons of water and four and a half tons of coal. They are built 
for mineral traffic, and are capable of hauling forty-five loaded coal wagons (600 tons) 
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Weight on driving-wheels. tons. 

Water capacity of tender.galls. 

Coal „ „ tons. 


The four-wheel coupled bogie tender engine No. 1,743 has eighteen-inch cylinders, 
twenty-six inch stroke, driving and trailing wheels seven feet diameter, boiler pressure 
160 lbs. per square inch, the tender carries 3,250 gallons of water and three and a half 
tons of coal. It is a representative of the type of engines which do the heaviest 


SINGLE-WHEEL EXPRESS BOGIE PASSENGER ENGINE. 


passenger work on the main line. They are daily running between London, Leicester, 
and Leeds, with from twelve to twenty vehicles, at a booked speed of fifty miles per hour. 
An engine of this class obtained for Mr. Johnson the gold miedal at Saltaire in 1887. 
It has the honour of being called after Princess Beatrice, who opened the exhibition, 
and is the only engine on the line which is distinguished by a name ; the rest are 
known by their numbers. The Beatrice ” took Her Majesty from Derby on her way 
to Scotland in May 1891. 

The four-wheel coupled bogie passenger tank engines, of which No. 1,636 is an 
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SIX-WHEELED COUPLED GOODS ENGINE. 


on a moderately level road at a speed of twenty miles per hour. The standard goods; 
engines are of the same construction, excepting that their wheels are five feet two and 
a half inches diameter. 

Both goods and mineral engines are fitted with the steam-brake applied to all the 
wheels of the engine and tender ; some of the goods engines have also the vacuum brake, 
as they are frequently required in the summer time to work heavy excursion trains. 

The six-wheel coupled tank engines like No. 218 have seventeen inch cylinders, 

twenty - four inch 
stroke, wheels four 
feet six inches diam¬ 
eter, wheel base fif¬ 
teen feet; they carry 
900 gallons of water 
and one and a half 
tons of coal. They 
are fitted with steam- 
brakes, and are chiefly 
used for shunting 
purposes ; they start 
and stop quickly and 
move heavy loads, 
essential qualifica¬ 
tions for sorting 
traffic with despatch. 
These engines also 

work goods and mineral traffic over branch lines which have exceptionally steep 
gradients. 

^ The four-wheel tank engines of No. 1,322 class, fitted with a steam-brake, have 
thirteen inch cylinders, twenty inch stroke, leading and driving wheel three feet nine 
inches diameter, carry 400 gallons of water and eight cwts. of coal. They are useful in 
dock and brewery yards, as the wheel base (seventeen feet) is so short that they will 
travel round any curve over which a wagon will pass. 


FOUR-WHEELED COUPLED BOGIE PASSENGER TANK ENGINE. 


The composite carriage No. 916 on two six-wheeled bogie trucks, was exhibited 
with engine No. 1,853 at the Paris Exhibition, 1889. It is one of the ordinary 
type, containing three first class, three third class, lavatory, and guard’s com¬ 
partments. It is fitted wdth automatic vacuum continuous brake and electric light. 
The carriage is fifty-six feet long over the body, eight feet wide, seven feet high,, 
weighs twenty-four tons thirteen cwts., and will accommodate sixteen first class and 
twenty-eight third class passengers. The first class compartments in this carriage are 
samples of different styles adopted for the Midland Company’s stock. That for ladies 
is upholstered in brown plush, the non-smoker’s in blue woollen carriage-cloth, the 
smoker’s in crimson morocco ; the third class compartments have crimson and black 
linings as in the ordinary Midland carriages. In the guard’s compartment is a hand- 
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brake, a valve for applying the continuous brake, a switch for controlling the electric 
light, and appliances for communicating by cord with the driver. The under-frame is 
of oak, the floor, partitions, roof, and inside casing red deal, the outside panelling and 
mouldings Honduras mahogany. Bogie trucks are chiefly wrought iron, tyres and 
axles Bessemer steel, wheel discs of teak wood segments, the bossescast iron. The axle- 
boxes are so arranged that the brass bearings can be taken out and replaced without 
lifting the carriage. 

The Midland is 
frequently spoken of 
as the ‘‘Pioneer” 

Company, a title 
fairly earned by the 
beneflcial changes in 
rail way practice which 
it has initiated. 

In 1872 the Mid¬ 
land decided to allow 
third class passengers 
to travel by all trains 
at the rate of a penny 
a mile ; this change, 
inseparably connected 
with the name of Sir 
James Allport, is a 
great boon, especially 
to the working classes. 

In 1874 came the abolition of second class carriages in order to reduce the weight 
of the trains, which had become abnormally heavy through the great increase in third 
class passengers. A comparison of the number of passengers carried in 1874 and 
1801 is striking : — 

ist Class. 2nd Class. 3rd Class. 

1874. 1,204,377 . . . 2,703,420 . •. . 20,316,346 

1891. 1,290,696 ... — ... 36,772,294 


SIX-WHEELED COUPLED GOODS TANK ENGINE. 


Total. 

24,224,143 

38,062,990 



In 1881 another very important change was resolved upon by the Midland Board, 

viz., the purchase by the 
Company of private 
owners’ wagons. So long 
as nearly all the large 
traders possessed their 
own wagons they were of 
course exclusively used by 
them. For example, a 
truck loaded with coal 
from Derbyshire to London 
had to be returned empty 
to the colliery, but when it 
became the property of 
the Midland Company it 
could be loaded in a con¬ 
trary direction or sent 
elsewhere. Formerly an 
immense amount of shunt¬ 
ing was required to sort 
out the right wagons for 
the different collieries, &c., 
whereas when all traders 
are served from one common stock that is avoided. Another consideration which 
had great weight with the directors was that when wagons were under the control and 
supervision of the Company’s own officers, they could rely upon their being kept in 
a more efficient state of repair. The wisdom of the course adopted has been made 
manifest by a marked reduction in the working expenses, and a singular immunity 
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from accidents through the breaking down of trucks in transit since the change 
was made. 

In 1875 ^ trial of competitive railway brakes was made by the Royal Commissioners 
on Railway Accidents on the Midland line near Newark. The result was a death-blow 
to hand-brakes. It was shown that a train travelling on a level road at forty-five 
miles per hour could not with the ordinary hand-brakes be stopped in less than 800 or 


1,000 yards,- whilst any good continuous brake would stop it in one-third that distance. 
Since that time the whole of the Midland passenger stock has been fitted with the 
continuous brake. The system adopted is a steam-brake on the engine and tender, 
combined with the automatic vacuum on the carriages. One movement of the 
handle on the engine or in the guard’s van applies both brakes simultaneously. 

Dining-Room and Sleeping Cars and Lavatory Carriages have been introduced ; 


many of the trains are lighted with gas or electricity, and in the hope of increasing the 
comfoit ot the passengers the Locomotive and Carriage Superintendents are now 
experimenting with a new contrivance for warming the carriages in cold weather with 
lot water from the engine boiler. Two pipes, with suitable couplings between the 
vehicles, run throughout the train ; the driver charges them by opening a special valve 
on the engine, which allows the hot water to flow’ down one pipe and return to the 
tender tank through the other. After a few minutes he slightly closes the valve, 
thereby reducing the supply of hot water to an exceedingly small quantity, but suffi¬ 
cient to keep up the circulation. No water is wasted, as, after passing into the 
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tender, it is injected into the boiler again. Very little steam is required to maintain 
an even temperature throughout the train. By a simple arrangement the pipes are 
always emptied when the vehicles are uncoupled, so there is no chance of the water 
freezing in winter. Two trains fitted with this warming apparatus have been running 
for some time between London and Bradford ; so far the result has been satisfactory. 
It is to be hoped that foot-warmers will soon be relics of the past. 

The following statistics will give some idea of the magnitude of the Midland 
Company :—■ 


Capital.;S95 >o32,25o 

Revenue per annum. ; 69 ji 2 i, 75 h 

Expenditure „ ... 

Miles operated on. b942 

Train mileage per annum. 40 j902,305 

Engine „ „ j,'' (including shunting).. . 55,290,560 

Coal consumed (tons). ^>05^5793 

Number of persons employed by the Company, including 12,538 in 
Locomotive Department, and 5,914 in Carriage and Wagon 

Department. 52,000 

Engines owned. 2,150 

Carriages ,, 4 j 3^9 

Wagons ,, 104,908 

Carts „ 4 >o 52 

Horses ,, . 

Passengers carried annually. 3^,062,990 

Season ticket holders. 475^43 

Tons of goods and minerals carried annually. 31,341,019 

Number of stations, exclusive of those owned jointly with other 

Companies .. 55 ® 

Number of signal cabins. 1,459 

„ signal levers in use. 16,725 

Weighing machines, ranging from the 8o-ton machine which registers 
the weight on each pair of wheels of a locomotive, to chemists^ 
scales which weigh to the fraction of a grain. 3,200 


The Midland Company is quite abreast of the times with regard to the use of 
electricity. About 60,000 batteries and 14,000 instruments (including nearly 1,000 
telephones) are used on the line for transmitting messages, working the block 
telegraph, and indicating whether signals which cannot be seen by the signalmen are 
“ on ” or ‘‘ off,” or whether the lights are burning in them. In 1891, over 12,000,000 
messages passed over the Company’s wires. Eight trains fitted with the electric 
light are running daily, three passenger stations, five large goods depots and three 
hotels are already lighted by electricity, and it has been decided to light the chief 
offices at Derby by it also. In the Midland Grand Hotel, London, are i, 100 incandescent 
lamps. The Adelphi Hotel, which the Company has recently acquired in Liverpool, 
has been fitted throughout with telephones, 210 being in use. Each room is arranged 
on an inter-communication system, so that conversation can be carried on between 
one room and another. A telephone attendant is located on the ground floor, and 
has the necessary switch-boards and numbers under his complete control. In 
establishing this system thirty-three miles of wire were laid in the house. 

The Midland Company is not unmindful of the welfare of its employes. It sub¬ 
scribes liberally to the Superannuation and Friendly Societies, exclusively established 
for them ; last year its oontribution to the Friendly Society was over 1,000. The 
drivers, firemen, signalmen, and many of the clerks receive at stated periods hand¬ 
some bonuses for good conduct or economical working. The servants of the Company 
and their families have the privilege of travelling as often as they please when off duty 
at a quarter the ordinary return fare, and once a year they may claim a free pass for 
any journey they may select on the system. The Company, too, has given encourage¬ 
ment to the St. John Ambulance movement ; and between two and three thousand 
men have qualified themselves to administer first aid in cases of accident. 
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DUNSTER AND ITS CASTLE. 



By graham wallas. 

With Illustrations by E. W. CHARLTON. 

UNSTER is a considerable village in the west of Somersetshire, a mile 
from the Bristol Channel, and just beneath the first of those brown 
heather-covered hills which somewhat further on begin to be called 
Exmoor. A tiny river makes here a valley about half-a-mile in 
breadth, which carries a steadily-narrowing strip of rich water- 
meadow some miles up towards Dunkery Beacon. The silt of this 
river has formed between the village and the sea a stretch of flat 

. inaish-land which used to be covered by the spring tides but has 

now been reclamied by the diversion of the mouth of the stream and the formation of 
a natural “pebble-ridge.” 

opening of the valley are two isolated conical hills, and on the smaller 
f these stands Dunster Castle, more than half surrounded by the houses beneath. If 
the nyer were broad enough to fill the whole valley, these hills might pass for anv 
two of the long series on the Rhine banks above Coblentz. Some such idea may have 
occurred o that eighteenth century Luttrell of Dunster Castle who erected on the 

higher hifi (called Conygar) a sham tower of ragged stone-work which from all 

parts ot Dunster is at first sight the most conspicuous object against the sky-line. 

f the village he is pretty 

sure to adopt the mental attitude of the inhabitants, and to look on Conygar as a 
mere appendage to that wooded pyramid of winding walks and yew-hedgedterraces 
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THE PRIUKY DOVECOT. 


On the barren ridge that faces the castle from the other side of the valley 
is a well preserved Roman camp, from which the sentry could see the coast 
as far as Minehead on the west, and Watchet on the east, as well as the long 
valley behind him, and the Welsh hills or the islands of Flat Holm and Steep 
Holm hanging above the misty sea in front. 

These trenches and earth works with their 
wide zone of observation and the sharp 
distinction between peace and war implied 
by their temporary and strictly military con¬ 
struction add somehow to one’s general 
impression of the essential modernness of 
the old Roman state. 

But when the Pax Roinana had been 
broken up, the steep little hill in the 
valley beneath was more suitable than the 
site of the old camp for a fortified dwelling 
house strong enough to keep off robbers 
from the sea and private war from inland. 

Accordingly the Domesday surveyors found 
the castle hill already scarped at the sides 
and flattened at the top to serve as the 
foundation of a Saxon keep. William de 
Mohun, who had come over from Moyon 
in Normandy, became lord of the fortress, 
and the surrounding lands, in place ot an 
unknown Saxon Alaric, and from the 
Mohuns the Luttrells in the fourteenth 
century bought the estate. But the dark and 
narrow keep fifty yards away from the 
scanty well on the hill-side must have 
been about as pleasant a place to live in 

as a bomb-proof casement, and the subsequent history of the castle shows a 
steady development in the direction of domestic comfort checked up to the 
end of the seventeenth century by gradually weakening military considera¬ 
tions, and since then by a growing passion for historic continuity and ccsthetic 
amenity. 

In the Conqueror’s time there were in Dunster only seventeen heads of families 

paying rent and service to the 
castle, being fifteen cottagers 
and two millers. But within 
ten years of the survey, 
William de Mohun, granted to 
the Benedictines at Bath tithes 
of the ploughlands and flocks 
in Dunster and the neighbour¬ 
ing parishes, and of the vine¬ 
yards on the slopes of 
Grabhurst Hill, as well as 
lands in Alcombe, and the 
fisheries of Dunster and Car- 
hampton, on condition that 
they should establish a church 
and priory at Dunster, and 
keep them supplied with 
monks. There were however 
never more than four or five 
monks in the Dunster priory, and the mother-abbey at Bath always received the 
greater part of the revenue. The huge tithe-barn still remains, and a roomy dove¬ 
cot, whose size suggests that the prior’s pigeons levied an extra tithe upon his 
neighbour’s crops. The monks appointed a vicar on extremely economical terms 
to serve the parishioners. This arrangement, as usual, produced constant quarrels^ 
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and in 1498 the Abbot of Glastonbury, who had been appealed to as arbitrator, ordered 
the tower arch of the then newly-restored church to be walled up, so that the monks 
and the vicar should hold separate services. One fortunate result of this decision was 

that the townspeople, in order 
to make for themselves a 
chancel, cut off part of the 
nave by a most elaborately 
and delicately carved screen 
which still remains. Forty 
years later the three remain¬ 
ing- monks were dispossessed 
and the monastery dissolved. 
In the matter of the vicar’s 
stipend things were not much 
improved by the dissolution, 
for not long afterwards the 
inhabitants complained to 
Queen Elizabeth that the lay 
impropriator would only offer 
;^8 out of the tithe, and that 
no one could be found to 
take the post. The priory 
half of the church remained 
about twenty years ago, when the 
and the nave, and took down the 


THE CLOISTERS, CLEEVE ABBEY. 


deserted and dismantled from that time till 
present owner of the castle restored both it 
partition wall. 

When the Benedictines had been established for a century in Dunster, the Cistercians, 
or White Friars, whose origin had been a protest against Benedictine corruption, set 
up (a.d. 1181) an 


abbey in the Vale 
of Flowers at 
Cleeve, some four 
miles off. It, too, 
was visited by King 
Henry VIII.’s com¬ 
missioners, and now 
stands a gaunt and 
dreary ruin, gaunter 
and drearier because 
the buildings, after 
serving for gener¬ 
ations as pig-sties 
and cow - sheds, 
have been in late 
years carefully 

cleaned and emp¬ 
tied. The Abbey 
Church has been 
razed to its found¬ 
ations, but the liv¬ 
ing and sleeping 

rooms of the monks remain in most cases with their roofs on. Their arrangement is 
very like that of an Oxford college—a grassy quadrangle with cloisters running all 
round and doors opening into the cloisters. On the ground floor are the day-rooms, the 
chapter house, the parlour (to be used on occasions when the rule of silence was incon¬ 
venient), the calefactory, or room with a fire, and the kitchens. Up stairs are the great 
dormitory which extended along a whole side of the quadrangle, and the splendid 
dining-hall with its carved roof and raised dais for the “high table.” Still among 
the fragments in the fireplace an ancient wine flask and an ancient medicine bottle 
keep melancholy company. 

The Cistercians always chose such solitary valleys as this of Cleeve in order that 
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they might be removed from temptation. Other monks became rich and powerful 
men of the world ; they would live in the desert and support themselves by the labour 
of their own hands. Thirty generations later Robert Owen’s followers tried the same 
experiment at New Hampshire, and found how difficult it is for a body of unpractised 
enthusiasts to make a livelihood by the difficult art of agriculture. They held 
excellent land rent-free, and were under no temptation to buy expensive machines 
which only professional skill could make pay. But just as in all the early communist 
experiments the employment of outside paid labour was always the first sign of dis¬ 
illusionment, so in time the Cistercians came to depend more and more upon the 
“converts” or lay brothers, who were expected to give their undivided attention to 
the crops, and who did not join the sleepy little procession that descended every night 
at 2 A.M. down the narrow night stairs from the dormitory into the Abbey Church. 
But unlimited lands farmed by “converts” for the abbey brought unlimited wealth, 



THE SCREEN,' DUNSTER CHURCH. 


and the dissolution found the Cistercian monasteries only distinguished from the rest 
by a denser ignorance due to their rules of silence, the remoteness of their abbeys, 
and a certain ineffective tradition that they were, or ought to be, agriculturists. 

Meanwhile, the few cottages at the foot of the Castle Hill had grown into a 
considerable market town, whose prosperity was largely due to the fact that Henry 
HI. had held it for some years as guardian of one of the Mohuns, and had 
sternly suppressed an attempt to set up a rival market at Watchet. Two burgesses 
went up from Dunster to the Parliament of Edward HI., and when the west of England 
began to compete with Norfolk and the Flemings in the spinning and w'eaving of 
woollen goods, the master clothiers of Dunster became for a time more important than 
either the castle or the church. “ Dunster makyth cloth,” says Leland in 1540 ; and an 
act of James I. fixes the measurement and weight of “every broad cloth commonly 
called Tauntons, Bridgewaters, and Dunsters.” In 1620 was built the pretty octagonal 
yarn market which stUl stands in the middle of Fore Street. Local tradition generally 
fixes the number of master clothiers in olden times at twenty-four, though another 
version supplied by an aged and bright-eyed inhabitant of Fore Street speaks of 
twenty-one clothiers and “twenty-four public houses.” 

In the time of the Civil War stone walls could still resist artillery, and Dunster 
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Castle stood two sieges. Mr. George Luttrell first held it for the Parliament, and then, 
in spite of his wife’s influence, handed it over to the king. Finally, after a desultory 

siege of half a year, the king’s garrison surrendered 
to Colonel Blake. The hole made by a cannon-ball 
during this siege is still to be seen in one of the rafters 
of the yarn-market. While in the hands of Crom- 
w'ell’s government the castle was used as a place of 
imprisonment for William Prynne, whose contro¬ 
versial style was as distasteful to the Protector as it 
had been to the king. Having nothing more excit¬ 
ing to do he elaborately arranged the chaos of papers 
in the castle muniment room, and drew up a neatly- 
written catalogue with a spiteful reference to “Mr. 
Bradshaw and his companions” on the title-page. In 
1651 Mr. Luttrell, who had again changed his mind, 
was restored to his possessions. 

Perhaps the master clothiers of Dunster did not 
seriously object to the temporary eclipse of the castle 
influence. The yarn market was restored in 1647, 
and the period‘immediately following the Civil War 
seems to have been that of their greatest pros¬ 
perity. But early in the eighteenth century the west 
country wool industry began to decay. 

No one seems able to form any probable guess as 
OLD WINDOW, LUTTRELL ARMS INN. to the I'easoii of this decay. It was not the want of 

coal, for the change was complete before steam began 
to be used for either spinning* or weaving*. Nor was it due to the roads and canals, 
w’hich halt a century before the introduction ot the factory system began the de¬ 
velopment of a larger industrial organization in the north of England—for even at 
that time the west country wool trade was 
nearly dead. 

In the early years of this century 
there were still some traces of the old 
industry to be seen. The waterwheels of 
an old fulling mill stood useless and de¬ 
caying, and one of the cottager’s children 
who lived in the mill house still remembers 
in her old age how as a child she wondered 
at the broken machinery in the deserted 
back rooms. The posts for racking cloth 
still stood in lines upon Grabhurst Hill, 
and two or three old women still span 
yarn and knitted it into stockings. But 
Dunster had already ceased to be a town 
and had become a village. The crafts¬ 
men had either followed their industry 
into the few west country towns which 
were erecting factories in imitation of 
Bradford and Leeds, or had drifted into 
agricultural labour. “The trade had left 
the country,” and that seemed a sufficient 
explanation for the cruel sufferings of the 
years between the French war and 1850. 

The theory of Cobbett and his like that 

such suffering might be due not to the butter cross, dunster, 

irresistible fate but to the wickedness 

of government could hardly reach a place where, as Brougham’s Education Commission 
were told in 1818, “ there is no school and the poorer classes would be grateful for any 
means of education afforded them.” But the villagers shared from a safe distance some 
of the excitement of the months preceding the great Reform Bill. For in October, 1831, 
John Noble, the carrier, made his usual weekly visit to Bristol and came back wounded.. 
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He had got into the way of a cavalry charge, and being conscious of innocence, had 
been slow to run, so that a trooper caught him and cut through his box-hat on to his 
scalp. The hat with the great slash across is well remembered to this day by the 
older inhabitants. At the same time a subscription among the farmers and landowners, 
and a free distribution of flour and bacon, confirmed the general belief that the best way 
to escape starvation was to avoid offending one’s employer. Soon came the first and 
sternest result of “The Bill, the whole Bill, and nothing but the Bill.” The village 
poor-house was disestablished. This in its outward semblance was a long low two- 
storied house facing the village elm tree. The ground floor was divided into two 
frowzy rooms, called the “ parlour ” and the “ kitchen.” It had been built in the time 


HIGH STREET AND THE YARN MARKET, DUNSTER. 

of the prosperity of Dunster for thirty inmates, but was seldom more than half full. 
Here the paupers lived golden days. There was no matron or master to impose 
troublesome regulations. The chief authority among them was Mrs. Webber, herself 
a pauper, who ruled by the natural right of a strong character and a sharp tongue. Each 
had a private allowance of turf and firewood, and once a week the overseer iDrought to 
each the parish pay, with which food was bought to be cooked at the huge fireplaces. He 
lived close at hand, and it was the custom to make him arbitrator in case of any serious 
dispute. But it was not a good place for children, and the family of that sawyer who 
lived in the poor-house while he worked in the squire’s yard did not turn out well. 
When the poor-law commissioners shut up the old house the inmates went voluntarily 
away to stay with their indignant friends, though afterwards some few of them drifted 
into the new union at Willaton. 

After the staple industry of the place had departed, the rights of the burgesses to the 
common lands, which might have checked the descent from craftsmen to agricultural 
labourers, were gone also. The monks of the priory and the lords of the castle between 
them had left no arable fields or water meadows unenclosed The old salt marsh 
remained, and there the burgesses of Dunster had the right to pasture nine ewes and 
a ram for each man. But the right belonged only to such families as could show 
unbroken usage, and among the old weavers and fullers and clothiers few had had 
continuously either spare money with which to buy sheep, or time to tend them. 
Some thirty years ago one or two aged claimants were bought out, and the neigh¬ 
bouring farmers drained and divided the land. 
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But the minute subdivision of function among individuals and localities alike, 
which is the distinguishing mark of modern “ great industry,” while it has destroyed 
the old character of Dunster has rigorously assigned to it a new one. Dunster has 
become a “ show place.” The little yarn market, having remained for more 
than a century deserted and useless, must now have a large annual value as 
a source of aesthetic gratification and historical instruction to a constant stream 
of sightseers from just those districts where woollen yarn is at present made 
and sold, and where antiquity and beauty are not. Dunster will probably never 
be a fashionable watering-place j there will always be a mile of meadow between 
it and the sea too flat for romance and too fertile for golf. But besides those 


who stay in the season at Dunster as a convenient base for the Exmoor stag-hunting 
there are always some at all times of the year who are glad to enjoy for a few days 
Its unspoiled beauty before they pass on to the grander but gloomier hills and bluer 
seas of Porlock and Lynton. 

The castle is now a very comfortable modern house which no one would ever dream 
of attacking or defending. The site of the old keep was already a bowling green a 
hundred years ago, and is now a garden from which we can look down into the rooks'* 
nests on the trees beneath. In the valley east of the castle is a peculiarly rich piece 
ot park land called “The Lawns,” which shines in springtime with alternate silk 
and satin stripes as the roller has laid the grass this way or that. 

Inside the house is a splendid old staircase where the clear outlines of seventeenth 
century wood-carving have been preserved to our time by eighteenth century coats of 
paint. Some workman from Italy carved it in the time of Charles 11 . He had been 
told by the squire to represent a fox-hunt and a stag-hunt. He did so, apparently 
under protest, and the fat little dogs and beasts look curiously incidental among all 
the wealth of conventional foliage. 


DUNSTER CASTLE FROM THE LAWNS. 











CHURCH MUSIC AND CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 

By the Honble. EDWARD P. THESIGER, C.B. 

HURCH Music” was selected as one of the subjects to be dis¬ 
cussed at the recent Church Congress held at Rhyl in the 
autumn of last year. The topic had not previously been 
considered at any Congress, and the wisdom of the Com¬ 
mittee in including it on the last occasion was J'ully 
justified, and the interest in such a subject proved, by the 
fact that a larger audience was drawn together to hear 
the discussion than was attracted to any other meeting of the 
Congress. 

This shows a very marked change in public opinion. It is not so long ago that 
the subject of Church music not only excited no interest, but a choral service was 
looked upon with suspicion even by those who could not be accused of holding ultra- 
puritanical views. The Dean of Rochester in the course of his humorous speech at 
the Church Congress, amused his hearers very much by telling them that in his own 
time, a bishop, afterwards an archbishop, informed certain of his clergy that it was not 
.awful to chant the psalms except in cathedrals, and that an old lady once said to him, 
“ My husband and I were always High Church, but we could not go any longer to St. 
Barnabas when they began to sing the psalms.” Such stories appear to us almost 
incredible in the present day, for music has now been adopted by Christians of all 
denominations in their churches and chapels, and carefulness in its rendering is no 
longer regarded as an attribute of Popery. It is therefore unnecessary to waste time 
in arguing in favour of adopting some form of choral service in our Anglican 
churches, since not only Churchmen, but Dissenters also have borne testimony to the 
value of music as an aid to religion by the very real musical improvement which in 
recent years has taken place in their services. We have but to go back a very few 
years for the commencement of this improvement; for though the power of music as 
an incentive to religion was recognized by the Methodists, their exercise of this 
power was characterized rather by quantity of sound, by the hearty congregational 
singing of an easily learnt hymn-tune, than by an intelligent and musical rendering of 
a choral service ; and it remained unacknowledged by the English Church until the 
mighty and far-extending influence of the Oxford Movement re-introduced into our 
services something of the choral ritual which the Church of England enjoyed in the 
early days of the Reformation. 

I can myself just remember the old-fashioned country choir, with its accompani¬ 
ment of a squeaky fiddle, a droning violoncello or bassoon, and a self-asserting 
clarionet, or still worse a barrel-organ only capable of grinding out four or five wheezy 
tunes. When we consider the advance that has been made in musical education in 
our national schools, and the common practice of forming village bands, I cannot help 
sometimes feeling regret that these old-fashioned accompaniments to Church music 
have disappeared from our village churches, as they might by this time have arrived 
at being a more effective support to the choir, than the more modern buzzing 
harmoniums or even than the organ when its beauty is marred, as it so often is, by 
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the uncertain fingers and blundering feet of the village schoolmaster. I could 
wish that some country clergyman would have the courage to try this experiment : 
it would have I think, a material bearing on the difficult question of inducing the 
young men to come to church, by making them feel, as the members of the choir 
already do, that they are necessary for the due performance of the services. But 
though for weal or for woe, these instruments have been banished from our country 
churches, the violin, the violoncello, the bassoon, the clarionet, and “all kinds of 
instruments ” still exist in our church music, but they are found joined in harmonious 
union with the choir in those glorious services, which, we are now from time to time 
privileged to hear in our metropolitan cathedral, and in many other cathedrals, and 
even parish churches throughout England. In the devout and reverent performances 
of these full choral services, we seem to attain to the highest type of Church music. 

“Church music” divides itself naturally into two divisions: “Congregational” 
and “ Cathedral” or “ Uncongregational.” I do not pause at the present moment to 
guard myself from misconception by the use of the epithet “ Uncongregational,” as 
applied to cathedral music. I hope to deal with this question in a later portion of this 
article. At the present moment I will merely say that I use it as a convenient and 
popular epithet, expressing the fact that the congregation is unable to join, or at any 
rate is not expected to join, in the music with theh'lips. With these few words of 
explanation, I pass to the consideration first of that form of service to which we are 
all more or less accustomed in the majority of our parish churches, in which not only 
the choir, but the congregation also are able to join “ with cheerful voice.” 

The subject of congregational Church music in relation to its use in the Church of 
England again subdivides itself into two divisions, viz. the “Gregorian” and “Anglican” 
form. What are known as “ Gregorian chants ” are a collection of chants made by Pope 
Gregory the Great about the year 600. They had already been used by the Christian 
Church for centuries before his time, and it is even asserted—though the evidence of 
the fact is so slight as to leave it little better than conjecture—that they were used in 
the old Temple worship. Pope Gregory, however, did not only conipile them ; he 
caused them to be re-arranged and improved and added several new tones to them, 
and they have ever since been used in the services of the Catholic Church, having 
been in our own days again harmonized according to the more recent laws of music. 

The Anglican chant is of much more modern invention. It is used in two forms, 
the single and the double chant. The former form dates from a considerably earlier 
date than the latter, which indeed does not appear to have come into existence before 
the reign of Charles II., and it is not without interest to know that the double chant is 
peculiar to the Church of England. 

Now I know that in dealing with the consideration of these two forms of Church 
rnusic I am treading on delicate ground, and touching on a theme fruitful of 
discussion. There is, perhaps, no subject on which so much diversity of opinion 
exists, and in relation to which the principle that there may be something to be said 
on both sides is so fiercely disregarded. The partizans of “ Gregorians ” are as 
intolerant towards “ Anglicans ” as if some vital question of Christian faith or Church 
doctrine were involved in their use, and in the sublime pride of old age, wilfully 
close their eyes to the possibility of the musical intellect of the present day being able 
to produce a chant equal to that composed, when, as it has been expressed, “ music 
was in her swaddling clothes.” While, on the other hand, the adherents of 
“ Anglicans,” in the superciliousness of youth, fail to recognize the singular gravity 
and devotional sentiment which is undoubtedly possessed by “Gregorians.” They 
forget that, “although none of our standard musicians were ever servile followers of 
this system, much of the old English Church music is based upon it, and they cannot, 
without detriment to their own cause, disown its relationship to a very venerable if 
somewhat old-fashioned parent.” 

This heat of controversy is not confined to our own times; for even Mendelssohn 
seems unable to discuss the subject with that calmness which we should wish to see 
brought to bear upon its consideration by so great a master of the art of music. In 
one of his letters occurs a passage which, for strong denunciation of Gregorian 
chants, would satisfy their bitterest opponents in the present day. He says— 

“ I cannot help it, but I own it does irritate me to hear such holy and touching 
words sung to such dull drawling music. They say it is caiiio fei'mo^ Gregorian, &c. ; 
no matter—if at that period there was neither the feeling nor the capacity to write in a 
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different style, at all events we have now the power to do so, and certainl}' this 
mechanical monotony is not to be found in the scriptural words, they are all truth and 
freshness, and moreover expressed in the most simple and natural manner. Wh) 
then make them sound like a mere formula? and in truth such singing" as this is 
nothino- more ! Can this be called sacred music ? There is certainly no false 
expression in it, because there is none of any kind ; but does not this fact prove the 
desecration of the words? A hundred times during the ceremony I was driven wild 
by such things as these ; and then came people in a state of ecstasy, saynng how 
splendid it had all been. This sounded to me like a bad joke, and yet they were 

quite in earnest.” u 1 

This denunciation might seem exaggerated even to those who are not nurnberecl 
among the admirers of Gregorian music, but those who are acquainted ^ with 
Mendelssohn’s Church music, such as his anthem Hear my Prayer, or his oratorios ot 
St. Paul Sind Elijah—Sind who is not?—will not be surprised at the strong views held by 
him, for as well might one expect oil and water to mingle as for a master or religious 
melody like Mendelssohn to tolerate the severe monotony of a Gregorian chant. 

Another eminent composer, the late Sir George Macfarren, President ot tie oya 
Academy of Music, in a lecture before the Royal Institution in 1867, inveighs against 

this type of music in equally strong terms. He says— u ..r p„„io,.ri 

“ Those well-meaning men who would resuscitate its use in the Church of Eiij, a 
evince mistaken zeal, fafse antiquarianism, illogical deductiveness, artistic blindness, 
and ecclesiastical error,” and the feeling of probably a large majority of Churchmen 
on the subject in the present day is illustrated by the somewhat well-worn bon vwt 
of the eminent divine who, on being informed that it was very probably to the 
Gregorian chant that the psalms of David were sung when they were first composed, 
replied that he now “ perfectly understood why Saul threw his javelin at him. 

But then, on the other hand, we see many authorities on Church music, of whom 
Mr. Redhead and the late Dr. Helmore are distinguished instances, 
introduction of this class of music into the services of the churches of 'yh'^h they 
are or were the directors of the choir, their appreciation of the Gregorian chant 
harmonized, however, in accordance with our advanced knowledge of the ait of 
music, and not made discordant by that frightfully free organ accompaniment which 
is indulged in by some organists. It seems to me, then, that haul words and biased 
partizanship are unnecessary in the discussion of this question, and at the iisk of no 
satisfying eRher side, and being told that so undecided an opinion is worth nothing y 
all, I'shall maintain that the respective excellence of Gregorians and Anglicans is v y 
evenly balanced, and that their use ought to depend to a great extent on the paiticular 
class which may worship in each particular church. . ^ i , , a 

For myself \ will freely confess that I find the simplicity and naked rugg-edness, 
nay, even the “ mechanical monotony ” of which Mendelssohn speaks, of the Gregorian 
chant, more conducive to devotional feeling t\\nn the more artistic and melodious » 
Sant. But taking congregational participation in the services as the standard at which 
we should aim, I believe that it is more likely to be attained by the use ot the latter 
than of the former type of music. I find from observation that with the poorei classes 
and with all personsThose ear has not been musically educated, the slight diffeiences 
in the various Gregorian chants, sometimes only to the extent of one or two notes 
are hopelessly perplexing, and therefore in most congregations I should be inclined to 
Sopt SglicLLhLts, carefully chosen (and U.e choice is ; * 

a more sparing use of the double chant than is usually tound. Not that 1 desire to 
link mvsL with those who would altogether banish the double chant, but I c 

point out that the effect of its application to many of the psalms is by 

overfull-stops, and to elicit a totally false impression from many of the verses, by 
connecting two together which are wholly independent ot, and sometimes anta onistic 
to one another. The compilers of the Cathedral Psalter, to whom the greatest praise 
is due for the careful and intelligent manner with which they have performed their 
task have endeavoured to meet this difficulty by using freely the second part of the 
Sant where the sense of the words requires it. A very strong instance of this may 
bSseen in the thirty-first psalm, where no less than three verses are yna>-ked to be 
suno- to the second part of the chant, but, while it must freely be admitted that the 
meaning of the psalm is rendered more intelligible by this process, cammt I think 
S denied that from a musical point of view the result is far from satisfactory. Three 
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times in the course of a not very long* psalm the flow of the double chant is arrested,, 
the second part is repeated, and the transition in the case of many of the double 
chants is most inartistic. I would therefore plead with those who have the choice of 
appropriate chants to the various psalms that they should exercise wisely and ration¬ 
ally this discretion. As a g^eneral rule a double chant should not be used for a psalm 
which has an uneven number of verses, or where the sense of the words requires (as 
in the thirty-first psalm, to which I have already called attention) the chang’e to the 
second part of the chant in the middle of the psalm. If it is feared that the use of a 
smg-le chant to a longf psalm would be tedious to the congregation, the chant itself 
may be changed as often as is thought desirable : such a change, especially if it be 
from a minor to a major key or vice versd^ is often very effective in arresting the atten¬ 
tion of a congregation and emphasizing the alteration in the tone of the psalm 
itself. 

One exception to this rule I should be disposed to permit, viz., the use of Sir 
Herbert Oakeley s beautiful quadruple chant for the Seventy-eighth Psalm, to which, 
it IS very commonly sung and for which, I believe, it was originallv composed. 

The great length of the psalm and the wonderful suitabilit}" of this chant to the 
words, seem to demand the relaxation of the rule in this case,' though, for the sake 
of the music, it is much to be wished that the number of verses in the psalm coincided 
exactly with the quadruple chant. 

But whether the taste of a congregation may lie in the direction of ‘‘ Anglicans’^ 
or “ Gregorians ” I would contend most earnestly for more consiste^icy than ofttimes at 
present exists in our Church music. The form of our service does not permit us, 
perhaps, to arrive at quite such a high pitch of consistency as is attained by the 
Roman Catholic Church. Absolute perfection in this direction is found in the glorious, 
masses of Mozart, Beethoven, and Gounod ; but surely it would be possible to approach 
more nearly to these models than we at present do. In our full cathedral services, 
the uniformity is, as a rule, maintained. We hear in their integrity the beautiful 
services of our English composers of Church music (a school surpassed by none in 
the whole world), but when we come to congregational music, all idea of unity seems- 
often to vanish. ^ I have myself heard in the course of the same service the psalms. 
vSung to a Gregorian chant, the 2 ^e Deuni to a service and the JBe7iedictus to an Ano'lican 
chant. ^ 

This, I maintain, is altogether inartistic, and therefore has the appearance of 
carelessness or thoughtlessness, which Church music should never have. Even the 
compilers of the chants to be used with the Cathedral Psalter have not escaped this 
inconsistency, as the second of the proper psalms appointed to be sung at evensong 
on Easter Day is set to a Gregorian chant, the “ Tonus Peregrinus,” while the other 
psalms are set to Anglican chants. The suitability of the “ Tonus Peregrinus” to the 
words of the Fourteenth Psalm, does not to my mind justify such an arrangement. If 
an Anglican service is in use in a church, the introduction of a Gregorian chant is as 
much out of place as if in a Roman Catholic Mass, the O saliitaris Ilostia by Mozart 
should be followed by a Gloria i?i excelsis by Gounod. 

Although in the last few years a great improvement has taken place in this respect, 
there are still m the Church of England too many of what I have heard called ‘‘ piebald 
^rvices.” At some churches, for instance, the Psalms for the day, the Canticles and 
Kyries are all sung by the choir, but the versicles, the Confession, and the Creed are 
said in the natural voice, not intoned, making the chanting of the Amens at the end of 
each player a perfect incongruity and absurdity. In others there is a full choral 
service throughout as far as the choir is concerned, but the clergyman reads the 
prayers and even the versicles in his natural voice. Now I should prefer that there 
should be no choir in the church at all, and that the psalms and versicles should be 
simply said by the congregation than be present at one of these “piebald services.” 
The words of the psalms are beautiful enough whether said or sung, and the meaning 
or them is often injured rather than improved by the inappropriate chants to which they 

1 -^ have a choral service, let us have consistency in it. It is. 
nowl^re said that the clergyman is to say one versicle and the choir to sing the response, 
the Creed is ordered to be said or sung, but this does not surely mean that it is to be 
said by the officiating minister and sang by the officiating choir. If then the versicles 
and Litany are sung, the priest should sing those parts which are allotted to him ; if 
they are merely intoned, the priest also should use the monotone. 
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This observation naturally leads to the consideration of the custom of “ intoning,’’ 
to which many persons, including in the number many who are sincerely anxious that the 
Church services should be devoutly and reverently performed, strongly object. The 
reasons urged against the practice are (i) that it is unnatural, and (2) that it 
prevents the clergyman from putting any expression into the words of the prayers. 
Now let us deal with the first contention, and see whether it is really true to say that 
intoning is unnatural. If we listen to any one talking, we shall, if we have any ear 
for music, very soon discover that he has some prominent tone or pitch of the voice 
to which, through all the inflections with which he is striving to emphasize what he is 
saying, he is always recurring ; and it is perfectly easy for a choir to take a note from 
an officiating clergyman and chant the Amen at the conclusion of the prayer, even if 
he is only reading the prayers in his accustomed voice. I think that it is fair to 
maintain that this tone or note is a man’s natural voice and all the inflections are 
^lnnatural or artificial. 

We must all have observed that in public speaking where the speaker desires to 
emphasize some statement or drive some argument home into the hearts or minds of 
his hearers, this artificial use of the voice is more frequent than in ordinary conversa¬ 
tion, in which, as a rule, the monotone practically prevails. In preaching therefore, 
and in reading the lessons, what I have ventured to call the artificial voice is rightly 
used. There is in each case a lesson which may be drawn out by the modulations of 
the human voice and when I hear (as I have heard) such a chapter as the fifteenth of 
the first Epistle to the Corinthians intoned, I am not surprised at the existence of a 
fear lest the use of intoning may lead to its abuse. 

But with the prayers the matter is altogether different, and I would meet the 
second objection by contending that the less expression that is put into them by the 
clergyman the better. It must be distasteful to every one to hear the prayers mouthed 
and emphasized like a sermon ; the expression is given to them by the uplifted hearts 
of each member of the congregation, and each individual worshipper may have a 
different shade of meaning while repeating in his heart the same prayer. A devotional 
feeling is what we ought to aim at arousing, and this is, I believe, attained by the use 
of the monotone if rightly pitched. It is very much the fashion with choirs to contend 
for a high pitch in intoning, and I hardly know a church in which the reciting note is- 
lower than G. It is very commonly A, and in some extreme cases rises even to B. 
The argument in favour of a high note is that it gives brightness to the service, but 
even admitting that this object may be thereby attained, surely it is obtained at the- 
expense of devotional feeling. The tone of the human voice, to which I have already 
alluded, ranges ordinarily from C to F and hardly ever rises higher than the latter note, 
so that if we do not wish to make intoning artificial, we must make use of a note 
which exists naturally in a man’s speaking voice. I certainly do not wish to hear the 
prayers sung, though I advocate their being intoned, and 1 am persuaded that you 
cannot expect united and harmonious congregational responding if a note is adopted 
which compels the majority of those present to pray in a voice several tones higher 
than they would use in ordinary conversation. In our intercourse with the great upon 
earth we are accustomed instinctively to show our respect by a lowering rather than by 
a raising of the pitch of the voice ; why should we act contraiy to this instinct when 
we render homage to our heavenly King ? 

The reciting note should not be varied during the service. It is a very common 
practice to recite the General Confession on a comparatively low note, and then for the 
priest to pronounce the Absolution on a very much higher one. The meaning underlying 
this practice is obvious, but I cannot think that the practice itself is justifiable, for if I 
am right in thinking that intoning is merely reading without the introduction of artificial 
inflections in the voice, it is plain that the note employed either for the Confession or 
the Absolution must have been a non-natural one. Again, it is common to commence 
the intoning of the Litany on a high reciting note : the voices of both priest and choir 
tire as it proceeds and, at the close of it, have fallen by a whole tone or more. Instead 
of drawing the right inference that he had started by pitching the note too high, and 
making a wise resolution to intone it on a lower reciting note for the future the minister 
waits for the Lord’s Prayer, and then raises his voice again to his former unnatural 
pitch, producing a most disturbing effect on the congregation, and calling attention 
to the shortcomings of the choir in their failure to keep up to the note on which 
he had started. 
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There is probably no branch of Church music in which a more marked improvement 
has taken place in recent times than in the hymns. The curious fancy which converted 
■every sing'le verse of every sing’le psalm of David into rhyme, and the unaccountable 
taste which broug’ht such into almost g’eneral use in the Church of Eng'land have at 
length yielded to a more artistic feeling and a greater musical knowledge. The 
poetical genius and spiritual minds of such men as Faber, Newman, or Keble have 
now given us a collection of hymns unsurpassed by anv other in the world, while 
such modern composers as Sullivan, Dykes, Oakeley, Redhead, Goss, Barnby, Stainer, 
and many otheis have added music worthy of such a collection. One great want, 
however, at the present moment, a w’ant which appears as far from being supplied as 
ever, is one uniform hymiybook. When the collection of Hyvms Ancient and Modern 
first appealed, it was received with so much favour, and its introduction into churches 
where all shades ot Church teaching, high, low, and broad, were represented was 
.although gradual, so marked, that there seemed a reasonable prospect of the realiza¬ 
tion of this idea. The appearance of the first Appendix did not shake this expecta¬ 
tion, for there was an obvious necessity for adding from time to time to any collection, 
however good, such new hymns as by their intrinsic merit claimed a place in our 
.services, and this was a convenient mode of making such an addition, and the recent 
issue of a second Appendix may of course be justified on similar grounds, though 
it may be open to doubt whether the gain to the collection by this recent addition is 
sufficient to counterbalance the obvious inconvenience of being obliged to carry to 
church two hymn-books instead of one. But Hym7is Ancient and Modern were soon 
followed by the Hymnary and Church Hyniiis, while the issue of a new edition of the 
rst-named collection, by the incorporation of the first appendix, some sixteen or 
seventeen years ago,^ by which all the numbers of the hymns were altered, struck 
.a death-blow to the idea, as both CJiui’ch Hymns and the Hymnaiy have been adopted 
in many churches, and the old edition of Hymns Ancient and Modern is still used in a 
large number of country parishes. 

But not only has an improvement taken place in the hymns themselv^es, and in the 
music to which they are set, but quite as much in the singing of them. We have 
outlived the prejudice that sacred music must necessarily be drawled ” and admit 
that the time to which two h3^mns may respectively be sung* may differ as much as 
that of two movements of a svuriphony. Do not let us, however, forget that hymns 
.are not necessarily being “ drawled ” unless they are being “gabbled.” The tendency 
■of a reaction from one extreme is often to induce us to run into the opposite extreme. 
The dismally slow reading of the prayers which prevailed five-and-thirty years ago 
has given place in too many instances to a rapid, unintelligible intoning which 
borders on irreverence. The cold dreary services, with nothing but the nasal response 
-ot the antiquated clerk to show that the congregation had a part to perform in the 
worship of our Church, have disappeared, but in some cases have been succeeded by 
an ornate and florid ritual which partakes more of the nature of a musical performance 
than of a religious service. 

W^hat is required to effect a more perfect rendering of the hvmns is 6xp7‘ession, 
Without it a hymn, however beautiful in words and music must become monotonous, 
and yet in very few choirs, and those are for the most part paid choirs, is sufficient 
attention paid to it. In most it is the habit to sing every verse mezzoforte^ if not 
.forte. In some a slight v*ariety is attained by singing one verse fo7'tissi7no and another 
77 iezzo-forte, but in hardly a single voluntary choir have I ever heard a true pia7iissi77io, 
much less any regard to the cresce 7 ido and di 77 ii 7 iue 7 ido. And yet without variety of 
expression the stirring power which hymns undoubtedly possess is to a great extent 
lost. 

This absence of expression is even more noticeable in the singing of the psalms 
-in the words of which every variety of expression occurs. “If the trumpet give an 
uncertain sound, who will prepare himself for the battle ?” and how can a choir tune, 
so to speak, the congregation to a devotional pitch if jubilant songs of praise and 
devout accents of prayer are equally shouted out with all the strength of the voice ? 
The same thoughtlessness, for I can only imagine that it proceeds from this cause, is 
apparent in the use of the monotone ; for not only occasionally, but generally, the 
words of the Confession are vibrated forth in a manner which makes the clergyman’s 
■exhortation to a humble voice an idle mockery. 

It is much to be wished that congregations would follow the lead of their choirs 
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by chanting the psalms antiphonally, a practice which relieves monotony and rests the 
voices. Every choir is divided into two parts. The choristers on the one side ol the 
chancel are called “ Decani ” (those who sit on the Dean’s side) and those on the other 
side “ Cantoris ” (those who sit on the side of the chanter or reader of the prayers). 

In chanting the psalms they sing the verses alternately according to a very ancient 
custom considered by some to have biblical authority (Ex. xv. 20, 21 , Isaiah vi. 3 )' 

The simple rule to be observed by the congregation is for those on the right of the 
centre aisle facing the altar to sing the verses with uneven numbers, those on the left 
the alternate ones, the Gloria being sung by both sides. In churches where Gregorian 
chants are in use, it is a common practice for the men to sing one verse and the boys 
and women the alternate verses, and this mode of antiphonal singing is very effective 
indeed, but it is obvious that this arrangement is only suitable for unison singing, and 
could not be effectively introduced where Anglican chants are used. 

I have hitherto dealt solely with congregational mu-sic, with that form of service 
in which the congregation is able to join its voice with the voices of the choir in the 
praises which are offered up in church, and I have purposely devoted the major part 
of this article to this form of service, because it is the one usually found in our parish 
churches, and its consideration is likely to be of more interest and of more service 
to the readers of this magazine than a discussion on the more elaborate forms o 
Church music. But an article on this subject would be incomplete if no regard were 
taken of a class of musical services, which prevail not only in all our cathedrals but 
also in many parish churches in London and other large towns, and I am further 
tempted to say a word on the subject, because it seems to me that many of the 
speakers at the recent Church Congress at Rhyl, took an altogether erroneous view of 
the relation which should exist between the congregation and the choir. 1 am not 
disposed to differ with Canon Body when he says: “Whenever our holy services 
become instruments to the gratification of singers, and when they become a simple 
amusement to the worshippers, the worship becomes dangerous to spiritual life, and a 
mere mockery to God in heaven ; ” and if taken merely as a. general proposition would 
concur with Canon Jacob, that “if in music we strive to offer our best, we shall never 
forsret that the glory of our parish church is a hearty congregational service, and vve 
shall do all in our power that the choir may lead and not be substitutes for the 
cono'reo'ation but both these speakers and others who addressed the Congress seemed 
to me%o identify themselves, with the contention which was advanced by i r. 
Edward Griffith, who spoke as editorial secretary of the Church of Engiand Congrega- 
tional Music Association, and stated that its object was to bring about the refoirn o 
Church music, viz., “the restoration to the people of the right which with ^ ‘ 
possible intentions, has been largely taken from them by the parish choir Where 
does Mr. Griffith find this assumed rigltl of the congregation to join with the choir in 
all portions of the service which are appointed to be sung? Certainly not I't the 
rubrics of the Prayer Book ! These are significantly silent on the point, though if 
any inference is to be drawn from them, it would be against this contention, f or 
instance, the Apostles’ Creed is appointed to be said or sung “ by the minister and l/ie 
people," and the Lord’s Prayer following is to be said by the_“ minister, clerks {t.e 
choir) and people.” Here then the right of the congregation is distinctly recognized 
and care should therefore be taken that these are not set to such an elaborate musical 
setting as would deprive them of that right; but the psalms, the Te Deum^^ an e 
Ve7iite are only appointed to be “ said or sung,” and it is an interesting and significant 
fact that in the only rubric which gives any direction by whoni the psalms are to be said or 
sung, viz. in that preceding the psalms appointed for use in the Marriage Service, it is 
distinctly laid down as follows : “ Then the mitiisler or clerks ... . shall say or sing 

this psalm following.” The right of the congregation to join with the choir is ignored, 
and the inference to be drawn is that the same rule applies to all the psalms, ^et 
me however guard myself from being misunderstood. I have no desire to restrict the 
congregational character of the services which prevail in the majority of our parish 
churches, nor to close the mouths of those members of the congregation who are 
capable of joining in the musical portions of the service ; but it seems to me that there 
is a subtle and dangerous error underlying the contention that the congregation have 
an inherent right to join their voices at all times with those of the choir. If it niean.s 
anything, it means that a worshipper is not joining in an act of praise or prayer 
unless he is repeating the words audibly with his lips, and if the right is admitted, it. 
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would abolish at once all cathedral services. A rubrical right cannot pertain to a 
congregation in a parish church, and be inapplicable to a congregation in a cathedral 
•church, and therefore if the right exists at all, the usurpation of it b}^ a cathedral choir 
IS as unjustifiable as by a parish choir. And if this contention of the right of a wor¬ 
shipper to join in all the services of the Church is pressed to its logical conclusion, and 
It IS urged that a person cannot be considered as taking part in the service unless he 
IS repeating the words with his lips, it would be difficult to resist a claim on his part 

the prayers which are offered up by the minister on 
behalf of the congregation. , 

In these remarks on the paper read by Mr. Griffith at the recent Church Congress 
1 have to some extent met an objection which is often urged against cathedral 
enhhpr’ if H F”^?”V^Saitonal. The same fallacy underlies the use of this 

whiih i ‘’I® >«teresting book entitled Music and Morals, has a passage 

it here He Mys^-^° exactly meets this objection, that I cannot do better than quote 

this is^hflrl'lfT cathedral singing is that it is uncongregational, and 

this IS held to be a fatal objection, especially to the anthems. The objection is onlv 

tfere^T a nns music. There is a grace of hearing as well as a grace of singing ; 
there is a passive as well as an active side of worship. In every congregation there 

h "e ioTTrcr^TT""!"'-*"" simplest tune. Som'e are" too oM, soTe 

lave no \oices, others have no ear for music; but it would be a great mistake to 
suppose that all who are thus reduced to the state of listeners get nothing at all out 
e singing. If we take note of old and devout worshippers as some fa'miliar hymn 
svmoafhr'anrf''® h 1 their faces lighten up and their heads move in unconscious 
thrSf’ n A although their lips are silent they are singing in 

1 snffT; 1 f/’ a very poorand aged person in tears during the service, 

ui ^ ® inquired the cause of her grief. ‘ Oh, sir,’ she replied 

that blessed, blessed, song in the middle of the prayers.’ She said no more^ but 
mf """ anthem by Sir Sterndale Bennett, ‘ O Lord, thou hast searched 

-c g’l'anted that to many persons the cathedral type of worship 

IS most helpful, is it fair to force upon a considerable section of the worshipp^rTin a 
parish church an elaborate musical service, which through no fault of their^own, but 
f TT U.T education or absence of an ear for music, is wholly unin- 

® • u answer would be that, where there are only one or two 

churches m a parish this would not be right, but in large towns where there arc 
several churches within easy walking distance of every inhabitant, it is not only fair, 
but desirable that in one or two of the parish churches this type should prevail, so that 
those who are able to appreciate such services should have an opportunity of 

thiTrif musical knowledge may be 

serHre nf' it® • f.® “Ambers of the choir. And if we seek for an ideal 

Paul’sTarTi‘f, 1 "wn^I 7 ^^ imitate, our thoughts turn naturally to St. 

nerforma nTf -hTT ordinary daily services or in the special oratorio 

PaulTTav f r 5 if accompaniment, during Advent or Lent, or on St. 

fhPmf.n m the choral celebrations at midday on Sunday, we find in 

f hT <<’ f country or abroad, but so subordinated to devotion that those 

wno go to hear remain to pray.” 

maiw 'Trf course be impossible for such a high musical standard to be reached in 
somJ’riaff^’ churches, but this is the ideal at which we should aim, and unless 

TtTmnt f approach can be made to it, it is better that a choir should not 

service ^ but should confine itself to an ordinary congregational 
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CANDLE-MAKING. 
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A t Battersea the Thames lays aside its holiday attire to become a strictly business 
river. Here we are on the outskirts of the capital. The pleasure boat backs 
water at Kew. Villas with flower gardens dipping into the stream itself have 
disappeared. Loungers on Battersea Bridge do not pause to gaze upon gaily- 
decorated house-boats and festive wherries. Trade and comnterce and busy life 
occupy both sides of the river. The penny steamer is fussing up and down 
stream. Lighters packed with merchandise and labouring barges lumber along 
with the yellow tide. Everything indicates approximation to the great city of 
which Battersea is a quaint, picturesque suburb that still makes a sturdy if in¬ 
effectual struggle against the money-making encroachments of the time. Invaded 
by manufacturers, noisy with tram-car and omnibus, cut up with streets of sombre 
brick and stucco, blackened with fuel for the factories, Battersea still preserves land¬ 
marks of ancient house and garden, of literary state and social dignity. Quiet nooks 
for learned ease and contemplative leisure are still to be found in the village, with its 
church and schools, its spreading cedars, and its other grave old trees that look down 
from their umbrageous heights upon the changing world below them. The pictui- 
esqueness of the Thames itself seems to survive even the severest form of “ modernity ” 
about which the “ realists ” have so much to say. At low tide barges moored upon 
the mud, rickety boat-houses, informal landing stages, untidy hostelries that loom 
across the reeking banks, with here and there a sail creeping over the shallows, make 
up many a fascinating study of form and colour j and the innate lomance that belongs 
to the English character may be trusted to keep alive the historic traditions of even 
the most unpromising surroundings, an instance of which struck me forcibly duiii^ a 
recent visit to the factories of Price’s Patent Candle Company that have been so often 
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mentioned in the scientific works of the day. Not attractive by reason of their 
tubular roofs and tall chimney stacks, the factory building’s are well known on the 
nver. They cover an area of upwards of twelve acres, occupy two broad landing- 
stages on the main stream, and have the advantage of being situated on both sides of 
a creek where the Company’s lighters can ship and unship cargoes at their w^arehouse 
doors. ^ Away on the Mersey at Bromborough pool the same firm have another 
extensive manufactory, but the variety of the operations at Battersea make the 
London works more interesting than those of Liverpool. 

We were a little company of three, sometimes more ; for during our tour of the 

works we made 
occasional fresh 
acquaintances with 
chiefs of depart¬ 
ments and other 
officials, Mr. John 
Calderwood, the 
managing director, 
himself having 
courteously and 
with some useful 
suggestions started 
us on our way. 
A more difficult, 
albeit interesting, 
subject for popular 
literary treatment 
and illustration 
could hardly be 
selected than the 
manufacture of 
candles as it is 
carried on at 
Battersea, with an 
activity of experi¬ 
mental and prac¬ 
tical science that 
exemplifies in a 
notable way the 
energy and skill 
necessary in these 
days to keep pace 
with competition, 
let alone the main¬ 
tenance of a distinct 
supremacy in any 
art or manufac¬ 
ture. 


THE xMOUTH OF THE CREEK, LOW TIDE. 


Ihe history of candles is the history of religion. The story of candle-making is a 
record of chemical and scientific progress. Candlemas Day originated with the 
Komans. They burnt candles in honour of the Goddess Februa, the mother of Mars. 
t^ope Sergius, deeming it unwise to prohibit a practice of so long standing, made of it 
a Christian festival by enjoining a similar offering to the Virgin : hence Candlemas 
council under Queen Elizabeth prohibited this ceremonv in the 
English Church. One who should sit down to fill in the details of the w^orld’s story 
between then ancl now would find himself engaged for a lifetime. It is bewildering to 
Tin ^ o t ie varied illuminations that candles would shed upon his romantic and 
controversial pages. 

On the other hand a volume might be compiled relating to the superstitions 
connected \vith candles. This would take us back to the once almost universal 
worship of the sun and fire. The splutter and “ swealing ” of candles, the curious 
process of combustion that goes on in the most primitive wicks, have given the 
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world signs and omens from the earliest ages. A portion of the tallow rising up 
against the wick is still to many an omen of death ; they call it a winding sheet. A 
disturbance of the flame without apparent cause is a sure harbinger of windy 
weather. The ‘"corpse-candle” of the Welsh is, however, not a candle at all, 
but a gaseous exhalation that is said to start up from the earth, traversing without 
any visible agency the road upon which a man, whose death it presages, is walking. 

When one thinks of “ the good old days,” so called, even the home-made rushlight 
that shed a glow upon the hearthstones of Gilbert White’s classic village of Selborne 
is a star of the first mag¬ 
nitude compared with the 
smoky pine and reed 
torches and flambeaux 
with which palace and 
castle were illuminated in 
the middle ages. Small 
wax tapers were used in 
churches as early as the 
fourteenth century, 

“but,” says Dr. John 
Yeats in his Tecluucal 
History of Commerce^ 

“they were considered 
even by princes as very 
costly.” There were 
candles nevertheless in 
the thirteenth century, 
not equal to these clerical 
tapers but something of 
the character of the dip 
made by the old house¬ 
wives of Selborne. The 
trade of the “tallow- 
chandler ” is first men¬ 
tioned in the reign of 
Edward I. By “ the 
ancient laws ” of gallant 
little Wales “ the candle- 
bearer to royalty was 
allowed a piece of candle 
as long as the breadth of 
his hand and was entitled 
to the fragments, and en¬ 
joyed the delectable privi¬ 
lege of claiming all the 
tops on condition that he . , 

bit them off.” In our own time a fortune that rose to the peerage began with 
the perquisite of candle-ends in a great official office. Travellers on the Con¬ 
tinent even to-day have reason to know that large sums of money are made y 
foreio-n bonifaces out of bougies. I know a man, the soul of generosity in most 
thin<ys, who used to come home from his annual trip to France with a portmanteau 
full of candles, many of which had not been lighted, all of them having, however, 
been duly charged for in the bills at the highest possible rates. Gas and the electric 
lio-ht make no more difference to the Continental landlord touching that old tradition 
of than they appear to make in respect of the general use of the light, which 

the Romans dedicated to Februaand Sergius rescued from heathenism to give artistic 
distinction to the altar and the sacred procession. One might have been forgiven for 
thinking that what the age of gas did not do in the destruction of the candle the new 
era of electricity would have completed. Not at all. The candle is still supreme. It 
has met competition with a remarkable power both of light and form. It has annexed 
in the way of manufacture the genius of the inventor and the art of the mechanical 
expert It has appealed to the art-taste of the aesthete, and won the sympathy of the 
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housekeeper. It has ceased to splutter ; it has given up the gruesome habit of 
suggesting shrouds and coffins ; it does not sweal ; it gives a steady light; it is made 
in every size and shape. House-proud folk who love pictures, and cherish the colour 
of articles of vh'tu^ have banished gas in favour of the candle, which is still to be 
seen in these days lighting the daintiest drawing-rooms, in cluster of sconce and 
chandelier. It would seem as if the more people use gas and electric lamps the more 
they require candles. This is no hap-hazard statement, no paradox thrown down in 
the course of a common-place essay : it is a fact attested by the severest statistics. 

No firm in the world has done so much to maintain the popularity of the candle as 
that of Price’s Patent Candle Company at Battersea. It is thirty years since Dr. 
Andrew Wynter in his Social Bees described candle-making at these works as “ one of 
the most interesting sights in London.” During that period the scientific production 
of candles had advanced as considerably as the demand for this varied class of 
manufacture, which now embraces between three and four hundred different kinds 
and sizes of lights, from the primitive dip to the finest hand-decorated wax. 

Passing by busy shops where the firm’s machines are made, taking no note of 
cooperages and box factories, turning his back upon stores of various kinds, and 
paying no heed to the steady rattle of printing machinery, our guide pilots us to the 
wharf where the paraffin is unloaded. It is brought from the docks by the company’s 
lighters. Most notable are the barrels of crude yellow shale chiefly from America. It is 
of a light yellow colour, and contains about two to four per cent, of oil. From the quay 
the barrels go into the works, are broken open and the contents emptied into under¬ 
ground tanks that are heated by steam. When melted it is pumped into elevated 
tanks, and thence by pipes into the crystallising room. Here it is run into shallow 
pans and allowed to cool and crystallise. After crystallisation it is subjected to “the 
sweating process ” (the only “ sweating ” the writer has yet encountered in his agreeable 
task of describing the national industries), invented by Mr. John Hodges, the foreman 
of this important department, and which is now generally adopted. The trays of 
crystallized blocks of paraffin are placed in steam-heated ovens. Here, packed in 
mats of cocoa-nut fibre, they are left to drain. The liquid that contains oil and 
colouring matter falls into underground tanks. The ovens are kept at a moderate 
ternperature. Opened you see layers of cakes that are literally sweating through 
their fibrous packings, whitening and hardening. The liquid is carried off for further 
treatment, and the solid or purified paraffin is taken to the refinery, a great hall of 
tanks and retorts and mysterious pipes. 

Here comes in one of those little romances of the laboratory that in works of this 
description must be continually cropping up to adorn what to the casual observer 
may appear very prosaic proceedings. Science has its fairy tales, and Battersea 
could supply more than one new subject for the ready and fanciful writer. Arrived at 
the refinery, it is found that certain impurities still cling to the seemingly regenerate 
paraffin ; it has contracted objectionable associations which refuse to be shaken off. 
It is not allowable in human life to treat undesirable acquaintances as the chemist 
treats the debased associates of his purifying paraffin. To get rid of them the aid of 
certain chemical agents and allies are called in. They make short work of the in¬ 
truder. But like the hired assassins of melodrama they seek to take advantage of their 
employers, and have, in turn, to be dealt with, and the fight is full of curious interest. 

Passing on through what seem to us to be miles of sweating-rooms and refineries 
one after the other, we come to the blocking-room, where the finished paraffin is 
stacked in its great square pans ready for the candle-maker. The drainings from the 
sweating-room pass over to what is called the press-room, from the many elevated 
tanks of which department it flows into trays as before, but instead of being heated 
it is treated with cold air and submitted to hydraulic pressure. The residuary oil is 
now used for lubricating purposes. Both the paraffin and the oil are improved by 
these repeated processes of sweating and pressure. For the present this is the end 
of the paraffin process. W^e shall meet with the resultant cakes of purified and 
refined wax by and by, on its final introduction to candleland. 

The machine oil department now. intervenes between the paraffin factory and the 
neutral and fatty acid works. Here we are literally in a little world of oil. It is 
stored in tanks above us, it is collected in tanks beneath. It is being pumped hither 
and thither. Ihe very floors are slippery with it. The atmosphere is oleaginous, but 
nowhere is it disagreeable, and everywhere, judging from the appearance of the work- 
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people, its influences must be healthy. Cylinders oxidising- oil, with the aid of 
steam air-pumps ; agitators in tanks swirling to and fro and round and round ; cald¬ 
rons where it is boiled, separators, collectors—every kind of machine is at w’ork. 
Have you ever witnessed the stage preparations for a great play? To the novice 
the entire business is one of confusion, doubt, and uncertainty. So it is to the 
unpractised eye in this oil factory that is incidental to candle-making; but as the 
curtain goes up on a series of most complete and perfect scenes in the theatre, so does 
the result of the busy factory come out in almost every variety of lubricating oil, 
from the delicate preparation used for the sewing-machine and the type-writer, to the 
lubricatory compounds used for marine engines. There is a point in respect of paraffin 
that it will be useful to explain. The light yellow shale which we saw in barrels on 
the wharf is denuded of its light oil before arrival. There is left a small percentage of 
heavy oil in the solid wax. This is not com¬ 
bustible. It does not ignite, burns only 
with a wick, and the idea of its inflam¬ 
mability is a popular fiction. Put a light to 
it and there is no flame ; but let your light 
be a properly supported wick and it will 
float and burn and no more, even if you 
set it alight in a vat of the liquid. 

Passing by closely packed stores of 
paraffin wax, we come to what is called 
the neutral fat department, to distinguish 
it from the fatty acid department. This 
opens up fresh vistas of men and machinery 
and presents new practical solutions of 
scientific problems. “All fats,” remarks 
our guide, “consist of fatty acid and 
glycerine, that is to say when they under¬ 
go decomposition, but no glycerine is 
present in fats that are not rancid or 
decomposed, but we convert fats into this 
condition by artificial means.” Fatty 
acid is developed with decomposition, and 
in the early days of candle-making the 
work was offensive, much rancid fat being 
used. In this department the solid matter 
is converted into soap, the liquid goes to 
make cloth oils, used in wool industries. 

It is a spacious place, with rows of smoking 
vats, each holding three and four tons 
of oil. It might be a floor in a brewery, 
or the storeroom of a vinegar works, 
but for the unmistakable oiliness of the the autoclave process of decomposing fats. 
atmosphere and the oleaginous grip of the 

pavement. This should be a fine atmosphere for any one suffering from bronchial 
trouble. The workmen have clear, healthy complexions. Some of them are old, 
and in other departments many of them have been employed here for a great number 
of years. Apart from the hygienic nature of their labour the work-people are well 
cared for in all other respects. Baths and w^ash-houses, libraries and reading- 
rooms, a new lecture-hall, with other privileges, belong to the industrial organisation 
of the establishment, and bring employer and employed into pleasant relationship. 
But this is by the way. Leaving the oil vats we come upon a department where 
cocoa-nut-oil is prepared for night-lights, the process of sweating being much the same 
as that already described in connection with paraffin, except that this product is so hard 
it has to be beaten into shape before it can be put into the presses. 

And now we are on the other side of the creek which divides the main buildings 
of the great factory ; and whereas when we started on our tour the tide was out, now 
the swelling water is rising, and on its bosom come forging in the lighters from the 
docks with cargoes of vegetable and other products for what is called the fatty acid 
department. And here our guide remarks that each side of the creek is known in the 
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factory by their historic names, the one we have just left being known as the 
Sherwood House side ; and that upon which we are now standing, the west side, 
being known as the York House side. Tradition rightly or wrongly has it that 
it was at York House where Cardinal Wolsey was surprised by Henry VHI. on the 
occasion of one of his luxurious entertainments, where for the first time he met Anne 
Boleyn as represented in Mr. Irving’s production of Shakespeare s Henry VIII. 
at the Lyceum. Our guide discusses the probability of the truthful character of the 
story. “ It was quite a palace,” he said, “ this York House, and within easy drive of 
Hampton Court; there is not the smallest reason that I can see why the cardinal 
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should not have preferred to give certain of his receptions here ; and I should say 
it was quite natural that the king should arrive by barge, and he could have landed 
where our lighters are lying a little outside the creek.” It is no disparagement 
of his technical knowledge of candle-making to say that our guide was enthusias¬ 
tic in his speculations about Wolsey, his court, and his king ; he went so far 
as to refer to certain lines of Shakespeare that supported his contention, and he 
mentioned with admiration the historic play in which the Boleyn incident is given with 
so much artistic effect at the Lyceum. It is a pleasant thing to find the innate 
romance of our English character (reference to which has already been made in a 
passing note) breaking out in such an unexpected place, and it is quite possible, if we 
had followed it up, we might have found our guide ready with some equally interesting 
incidents of the historic use of candles in the pomp and pride of ecclesiastical pro¬ 
cession, at the festive board of kings, and illuminating royal masques and festivals. 

Coming down from these heights of poetry and romance, which we pause for a 
moment to contemplate with the consciousness that it would be difficult to develop 
such speculations in this present paper, we observe that whereas the paraffin oil in its 
solid state was easily tumbled into the underground tanks that await every cargo, 
the palm and other vegetable oils refuse to budge ; they are solid in the barrels, and 
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have to be coaxed by jets of steam which are directed into their bung-holes, with the 
result that in due course the coagulated masses melt and run into pipes, whence the 
oil is drawn off into elevated tanks similar to those in which the melted product of the 
paraffin wax is stored. Here, in the fatty acid department, the object is to separate 
the glycerine from the stearic acid, or stearine as it is popularly called ; and this 
process is managed with a dexterity that is the result of many years of experiment and 
invention, and is the foundation of many patents. 

M. E. Chevreul revealed to the world the foundation of our knowledge of the 
chemistry of the fatty or non-drying oils. His Recherches Chimiques siir les Corps 
Gras (POrigme A7iimale is well known, and though published in 1823 may-—we 
have it on authority—be still profitably consulted. But it was left for the origin¬ 
ators of Price’s Patent Candles to practically apply the famous chemist’s dis¬ 
coveries to dark-coloured fats such as palm-oil and greases. “The fatty oils,"” 
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to quote Professor Mattieu Williams, “whether solid or liquid, animal or vege¬ 
table, are with one or two exceptions neutral compounds of glycerine, with substances 
to which the name of fatty acids has been applied. These acids are composed ot 
carbon, hydrogen, and oxygen, united in varying proportions. Some are solid at 
ordinary temperatures, others liquid. The solids are pearly crystalline substances, 
smooth and unctuous to the touch, but not greasy, while all are fusible into oily 
liquids,” and glycerine is produced as a secondary product in the rnanufacture ^ ct 
candles, and here at Battersea the method of production is on a highly scientific 
principle, and in such quantity that it has developed into many industrial uses 
“where its emollient properties and its maintenance of liquidity are due to its non¬ 
volatility and absorption of atmospheric moisture.” It is used by the modeller to 
keep his clay soft; ordinary ink is made into copying ink by the addition of glycerine ; 
it is used in paper pulp to make it soft; gas-meters are filled with a solution ot 
glycerine, as it neither evaporates in summer nor freezes in winter ; it is used for the 
sweetening of liqueurs ; and treated with sulphuric and nitric acids, it enters into the 
deadly composition of dynamite. Now the great work of the tatty acid department is 
to separate the glycerine from the fatty acids, and although on a much more com¬ 
plicated and serious scale, this operation is in a way so much like the paraffin w oik 
we have already described that it is only necessary to say that the principal machine 
eno-aged in this work is called an autoclave, a construction as formidable as its name. 
ItTs, in appearance, a stupendous copper boiler, with mysteriously capped ends, and 
it ^oes down into the regions below, as far as it rises above us in this department 
of the fatty acid. In these curious boilers, or retorts, or autoclaves, the fat is charged 
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with a percentage of lime in the presence of water, and subjected for five hours to the 
action of steam pressure of a hundred and twenty pounds to the square inch. The 
lime combines with the fat and forms a lime soap. The glycerine being set free 
combines with the water. The contents of the vessels are blown out by steam 
into tanks where a mechanical separation takes place, the glycerine or “sweet 
water,” as it is technically called, being at the bottom, the lime-soap floating on the 
top. The sweet water is drawn off by taps, and the lime-soap is easily decomposed. It 
is attacked with sulphuric acid which now sets the fat free. Next comes another pro¬ 
cess of treatment with 
sulphuric acid, then water- 
washing, followed by dis¬ 
tillation, ci'ystallisation 
and hydraulic pressing. 
Steai'ic acid is the result. 
It is a white, firm, clean, 
handsome product, the 
added value of which, 
when propei-ly combined 
with paraffin in candle¬ 
making, the French 
have not yet leai'nt to 
fully appreciate in their 
own manufactures. Hav¬ 
ing been subjected to a 
similar process of refine¬ 
ment to that which we 
have noted in the matter 
of paraffin, we presently 
meet the stearine in its 
finished condition ready 
for its ultimate purpose of 
candle-making, and we 
meet it where it for the 
fii'sttime comes in contact 
with paraffin. While we 
have been watching the 
manufacture of these 
two products, paraffin- 
wax and stearine, they 
have been in careful 
training for formal and 
permanent introduction 
to each other. The 
meeting and marriage of 
the two chemical bodies 

_ takes place almost simul- 

riLLixG NIGHT-LIGHT CASES. taneously, and with the 

happiest results. There 

are paraffin candles, and there are stearine, each made from the individual material; 
the one is apt to soften and bend as wax will, the other, wanting in that transparency 
which makes paraffin so attractive. A judicious blend of the two makes a perfect 
candle, white, transparent, brilliant. During the course of manufacture it will be 
noticed that these two materials never come in contact until they arrive in the great 
blending-room. On one hand we notice stacks of paraffin, on the other a store of 
stearine, the first in large crystallised stacks, the second in white cakes that break clean 
and dry. They are destined, in carefully calculated quantities, duly mixed, for the 
giant pans or caldrons, in which they are melted, for the moulding-rooms, that form 
another section of the factory. 

Meanwhile, the glycerine, which we saw separated from its fatty acids, is marching 
on its way to perfect purification and white splendour, such as may well fit it to be 
called the Cinderella of Science, or the fairy of the autoclave. After filtration the 
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sweet water is conducted to the concentrators, where it is converted from sweet 
water to the denser “candle glycerine,” in which shape it goes to the refinery, where 
it is distilled, refiltered, and distilled again, until it is seen running slow and white 
and sweet from the stills, ready to be bottled in the warehouse, where it is packed, in 
company with oils and soaps and candles, in phials of many shapes and variety, 
in boxes of many colours, for conveyance to many distant lands, not forgetting the 
villages, towns, and cities of Great Britain herself. We are tempted to taste the 
liquid as it runs into its bright receptacles, with no unpleasant results, but with 
a full appreciation of its use in certain liqueurs. 

The candle-moulding rooms contain a curious array of inverted mitrailleuse. 
The candle-moulding rooms are unlike any other part of the factory. Long lines 
of machines ; an army of busy men. The machines, at first blush, might be any¬ 
thing you like to fancy, from the mitrailleuse to 
some new kind of barrel-organ. On closer in¬ 
spection you find that the steel barrels are either 
being steadily filled with the oil from the blending*- 
room, or that out of the barrels candles are 
being shot and collected for the packing-rooms. 

These ingeniously contri\*ed moulds, with their 
cooling arrangements, turn out tons of candles a 
day, and of all sizes and classes. Nearly four 
hundred varieties are made, and so comprehensive 
is the scheme of the firm to satisfy customers, that 
in a small corner of the works, as we pass the 
packing-rooms, we come upon the very first 
method of candle-making, a kind of small 
chandlery where they are actually making dips. 

Time does not admit the opportunity ot more 
than a passing mention of the stores, the pack¬ 
ing, the box-making, or the engineering works, 
though we stop en route for the night-light and soap 
factories, to look into a department that is more 
like a room in a yarn factory. It is the wick¬ 
spinning room, where hundreds of bobbins are 
revolving with a sharp whirr and rattle that is 
in striking contrast with the repose of the 
autoclave and the silence of the sweating ovens. 

There are few stairs to ascend at these Batter¬ 
sea works. Nearly every department is on the 
ground floor. Most of them are separated in such 
a way that they can be isolated in case of fire ; 
but to the night-light casing-room we have to 
ascend to a floor above ; and here we find for the first time a number of girls 
at work. They are all dressed in white linen frocks with aprons and sleeves. The 
room is bright and cheerful. There are three kinds of night-lights ; two in paper 
cases, one in glass. In this room the paper cases are being made by nimble fingers 
aided by small automatic machines. Descending we see the cases filled. In^ one case 
a wick and metal sustainer has to be first placed ; the material is then poured in ; this is 
done with a dexterity that is remarkable. In another part of the room the other 
cased light is first moulded like a candle and then simply placed in its outer covering. 
While these operations are going on, two large drums at the extreme end of the room 
are revolving with a monotonous motion, making tapers. The wick miles in length 
—is slowly wound and rewound about these drums, passing e 7 i route from one to the 
other through a melted waxy preparation that adheres on the principle of the repeated 
dipping of the original candle ; and when the deposit is sufficient, the taper is cut into 
the required lengths. I have heard travellers speak of the usefulness of both^ tapers 
and night-lights, more especially on expeditions beyond the confines of civilisation. 
The paraffin-moulded light, which is simply fitted into its case and only requires light¬ 
ing under any circumstances, is a very handy companion. 

A long interesting day has almost come to an end. When we step once more into 
the open air, with a somewhat bewildered sense of a new knowledge of many things, 
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our guide intimates that it might now be well to “ take in the soap-works.'^ 
“Why, that is a new industry altogether?” “ Often goes with candles,” our guide 
replies, smiling. “Don’t you remember a certain combination in the neutral fat 
department that was reserved for soap ? ” “ Why, certainly,” we say, and as we chat, 

lo and behold we are in the boiling-room and the frame-room ! Here are made several 
soaps—soft soap, carbolic soap, and some other ordinary soaps of commerce ; but 
moving on to the next work of the soap-maker, we enter a clean well-lighted apart¬ 
ment, the atmosphere of which is sweet with a delicate perfume. We are in the 
toilet and fancy soap factory. The machines are turning out the “ Regina” speciality, 
and very tempting it looks. In the ordinary method of scented soap manufacture, 
the perfumes are introduced while the soap is hot. The mode at Battersea is a great 
improvement on this. First the bars are torn into shreds, which are placed on trays, 
and put into ovens to dry. From the ovens the soap is packed into a machine with 
large solid granite rollers, between which it passes, getting crushed and ground, and 
coming out from the mill in continuous lengths of yellow tape. You may take it into- 
your hands and it does not break, it is tender but quite solid. In this dry and cool 
condition the perfume is added ; nothing is thus lost by heat and excessive evapora¬ 
tion ; the perfume is retained, and at the same time the treatment which the soap 
undergoes serves to improve its quality in a remarkable way. But we came to Batter¬ 
sea to describe and illustrate candle-making ; soap deserves separate and special 
treatment at some future day. 

The rise of the candle trade in England may be said to date from 1831, when the 
manufacture was set free from Excise supervision. Soon after this date, Messrs. 
Price and Company established steam mills in Ceylon for crushing cocoa-nuts, to 
extract the oil as raw material for the London factory. In 1840 Mr. J. P. Wilson, a 
member of the firm, while endeavouring to produce a cheap self-snuffing candle for the 
illumination in honour of the marriage of Queen Victoria, succeeded in making the 
required light with a mixture of stearic acid and cocoa-nut stearine. This was the well- 
known “composite” candle. Then came the practical application of the Chevreul 
processes to which reference has already been made ; and with numberless improvements 
arising out of these discoveries, the trade grew from year to year. From 1847 to 1851, 
the first five years of its existence, the Company sold 14,220 tons of finished produce. 
This amount has gone on increasing in a remarkable way ; in the five years 1882 to 
1886, it had risen to 80,205 tons, and in the five years ending 1890, the finished 
saleable produce amounted to 83,225 tons. But this great out-put was not the work 
of Battersea alone. In 1853 the Company bought an estate of sixty acres at 
Bromborough Pool, near Birkenhead, on which they erected a new factory. 
Liverpool being the chief palm-oil port, the Company found a great saving in 
the manufacture of this material in a large and exclusive way, where the material 
could be purchased without land carriage. Here the Company employs five hundred 
operatives who have some advantage over the workers at Battersea. Bromborough 
has a recreation ground and a set of allotment gardens. The growth of buildings at 
Battersea does not admit of this at the London factory, but each establishment has an 
efficient company of rifle volunteers. Football and cricket are among their outdoor 
games, and both in their sports and their work, there is an evident esprii de co 7 ps ixmon^ 
the firm’s employes, on the Thames and on the Mersey, which has no doubt been a 
valuable influence in the successful development of the candle industry. 
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By lady LINDSAY. 

With Illustrations by E. J. BREWTNALL, R.W.S. 

T was late afternoon—almost evening—and Captain Malmesbury 
w.as working in his garden. The June sun, reluctant to set, was 
nevertheless dropping slowly, and casting long sloping shadows 
that brought out in almost unnecessary relief the monotonous and 
narrow-minded architecture of Sophia Terrace. 

Captain Malmesbury’s garden was fearfully and wonderfully 
made. He was himself extremely proud of it, though w^ont to 
speak with humility on the subject, and with a deprecating wave 
of the hand to assure the awed beholder that it was no bigger 
than a quarter-deck—nothing, in fact, in the very least out of the common. 

Yet, whatever the taste of the looker-on might be, the garden was assuredly no 
common one. Though in itself but a narrow strip like its fellows in Sophia Terrace, 
the walks were made of asphalt instead of gravel, the flowers peeped sparsely and 
nervously between the elaborate rock-work as though they feared to meet the gaze of 
the gardening martinet their master, and the whole property was guarded by tutelary 
deities in the shape of two ancient figure-heads, one representing Neptune (as was 
evident by his crown, trident, and flowing w^hite beard), the other a buxom lady in a 
'‘decollet^e ” pink gown, who might have been a goddess of the deep or only black- 
eyed Susan—just as you please. 

Captain Malmesbury paused in his w’ork, leaning on his hoe and gazing around him 
admiringly. He pulled out a crimson silk handkerchief and mopped his face which 
was scarcely less crimson, and blew his nose with a stentorian blast. He nodded 
appreciatively to the asphalt and to himself. 

The neighbouring gardens were such as to increase his self-esteem and self¬ 
approbation. Most of them were sadly overrun with weeds. In truth, there were so 
many repetitions of the sluggard’s garden that it seemed as though a whole row of 
sluggards must dwell in this forlorn forsaken terrace. In the time of the Georges it 
had doubtless been a fashionable spot. The briny smell of the sea came straight in 
from the broad ocean, intercepted by but two or three other rows of houses at most. 
The farthest garden of all—the one belonging to the largest house, the house in which 
nobody living could ever remember to have seen the blinds raised or the door opened 
—was an intricate maze of seedy rose-bushes and high box-edgings which had almost 
grown into hedges, self-willed irregular little hedges, thick and tufted at the top, 
weedy, straggling, and bare below. 

In the middle of this lilliputian maze stood an old broken stone statuette of Flora 
with a basket, and some queer birds also wrought in stone. It was as though the 
house had been suddenly shut up, the garden had ceased to bloom, and some smiling 
girl, standing amidst her pet birds, had with them been struck into silence, as in the 
palace of the sleeping beauty. Only this was no palace, and the glory and pride ot 
Sophia Terrace had existed, not hundreds of years previously in a bright corner ot 
fairyland, but simply here, in this quiet maritime town, some eighty or ninety years ago. 

Captain Malmesbury, with his big burly presence, his irrepressible activity, his 
smiling red face and loud geniality, was now the ruler of the old-world spot. No 
one contradicted him, for the people who dwelt in the same row were quiet un¬ 
contradictory people, busy about their private concerns, working for their homes and 
children, and utterly callous of what he might do in his own domain, or what he 
might or might not expect of them. Never a carriage passed along* the narrow 
paved street that ran in front of the gardens of Sophia Terrace. The gate of each 
garden swung as it pleased. Scarce a pedestrian passed in or out. Sometimes, 
groups of little boys and girls, belonging to nobody knew whom and nobody cared 
whom, played about, but they were mostly scared away by the alarming presence ot 
Captain Malmesbury, for that worthy, w'hen he brandished his hoe and red handkerchief 
— coatless though he was, with blue shirt and braces and duck trousers in full view 
upon his ample form—w^as a person to be greatly feared by all juvenile depredators. 

But, on this late June afternoon, a balmy and sweet stillness in the air pervaded 
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the old-fashioned place, and pleased the heart of the sea-captain. He was expectant, 
and was not indeed long kept waiting ; a solitary slight figure—that of an elderly 
woman—presently came slowly down the street tow^ards him. Was he not used 
daily thus to expect her, with a kind of pleasure at her approach which was almost a 
monotonous daily food, yet none the less a pleasure, and with just a little prick at his 
heart that she looked wan, and thin, and tired, as she walked to meet him m her old 

—even threadbare— 
garments, and with that 
patient smile on her 
face? Yes, surely she 
looked paler and thinner 
than last year, when she 
had been already paler 
and thinner than the 
year before. 

Nevertheless, he 
bent down and picked 
the big blue pansy and 
the little sprig of Lon¬ 
don pride that was his 
daily afternoon offer¬ 
ing. 

As she walked up 
to him, her thin hand 
was already stretched 
out to receive that 
offering. She would 
not have missed it for 
the world ; undemon¬ 
strative as she was, 
this small token, this 
fragrant word, renewed 
each twenty-four hours 
and meaning so much 
in its silent speech, was 
perhaps the one thing 
which made the day 
possible to her — the 
beacon which cheered 
her tired soul over 
miles of heavy ground, 
“You are going to 
take home the work ? ” 
asked Captain Malmes¬ 
bury. He always asked 
this question, and al¬ 
ways his acquaintance 
“ ‘i’ll make 'em,’ roared the captain.” answered by an affirm¬ 

ative nod, as she did 

to-night. But to-night she also sighed. She seemed sadder even than was 
her wont. 

“ I could not get on to-day,” she said. “ I am afraid I have done very badly 
My eyes are weak. I only hope that my employers will not tell me they have had 
enough of me.” And, whilst she spoke, her eyes looked out from under her black 
bonnet far away as though they would pierce the brick wall and gaze out to sea, even 
when they were so dimmed by tears that it is doubtful whether the hemmed-in horizon 
mattered to her or not. 

“What!” roared the Captain. “Give you the sack?” And, thereupon, he 
emphasized his exclamations with two or three round nautical oaths which, curiously 
enough, seemed to cheer his companion, for a slight pink flush mantled in her 
cheeks, and her lips parted with a faint smile. 
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‘‘ If everybody valued me as you do . she beg-an somewhat incoherently ; but 
she did not finish her sentence. 

I’ll make ’em ! ” cried the Captain, rapping his hoe sharply on the asphalt. 

I’ll make ’em, I will ! I’ll go myself, and ... .” 

“ No, no, you won’t,” said his companion, smelling softly at the pansy and 
stroking her lips with it. “I’ll get along 
you must let me go, but I’ll come back the 
still be in your garden. ...” 

There was no need for this remark. Was not Captain Malmesbury always in 
his garden, smoking his evening pipe, when Mrs. Simpkins came past on her way 
homewards, having left her day’s work at the dressmaker’s ? 

To-night, after she had left the shop, she met a chance acquaintance. This was a 
girl called Hester Barclay. 

“ Oh, Mrs. Simpkins ! Mrs. Simpkins ! ” cried the girl, running across the street 
to tell her news. “ It’s all right! Joe’s come home, and I’m going to marry him. 

I know you’ll be glad, for you’ve always been kind about it, and it has been a long 
while of waiting, hasn’t it ? ” 

The girl’s face was all aglow, her blue eyes were bright, dancing with light, her 
auburn hair, escaping from under her 
little hat, seemed in its jubilant tendrils 
and tresses to be telling the happy story 
to the soft west wind. 

“ I am glad, dear,” said the elder 
woman. “Very, very glad. And you 
are. to marry him soon ? ” 

“Yes,” said Hester half shyly; “he 
wanted to fix the day at once, and so I . . . 

I let him. It is to be in three weeks— 
only think of that! And after such a long 
time, tool” repeated the girl. “Two 
years. I thought 1 should never live it 
through. What would you do, Mrs. 

Simpkins, if you had to wait two years ? ’’ 

“ Two years,” repeated Mrs. Simpkins, 

Avith a kind of catch in her breath. Alas 1 
How could she answer ? It seemed to her so short a time of probation ! A short 
time indeed for most people to await happiness ! And, for those bright eyes, those 
geranium cheeks, that clustering hair, what could two years of waiting mean more 
than two days or two hours ? How different for herself, whose years, following each 
other more rapidly than she often cared to admit, left her no surplus to waste, whilst 
her face grew paler, her hair thinner, her shoulders more bent, and past, present, and 
future seemed to be mixed up in a grey mist of inextricable sadness. 

The two women were walking along a kind of stone terrace or parapet immediately 
above the harbour. There were low houses or shops on the right hand, where quaint 
shell-boxes and marvellous combinations of stained sea-weed and sea-grasses stood 
out amongst other wares to tempt tourists and summer visitors. On the left 
hand, and beneath—below the great white cliff scattered over with bunches of a wild 
pink flower that grows from the arid side, and is popularly known as “ sweet Betsy” 
—far beneath lay the harbour, and beyond it the open sea, whilst, above, the clear 
heaven was all flecked and rose-coloured with the beauty of sunset. 

Mrs. Simpkins and her companion now parted. The latter darted down a narrow 
street, probably to seek more confidants to whom to impart the news that was 
bubbling to her lips. The former walked slowly on, up the steep incline for a short 
way, until she came to a patch of dry grass where was a tall flag-staff, and, at its foot, 
a broad wooden seat. 

The tired woman sat down for a rest. To-day she was physically as well as 
mentally tired, and the sudden rush of Hester’s happiness had come upon her like an 
additional blow. She herself was not unsympathetic, surely, nor yet grudging of 
affection towards the young girl who liked her, and whose first thought, perhaps, had 
been to confide in poor dear Mrs. Simpkins, whose life was so very dull and grey. 
But that life was far duller, far greyer, than even Hester guessed. Sometimes, it 



‘ ‘joe’s come home, and I’m going to marry him.’ ” 
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seemed so full to the brim of its aching* monotony that one additional little drop made 
the pain overflow. Elizabeth Simpkins’s life had been wrecked long*, long* ag'o. 
Despite her outward calm, she had known much storm, much suffering*, just as some 
weather-beaten vessels, which now lay in the quiet basin of the harbour, sheltered and 
unrocked, had known many a roug*h sea and many a tempest. She had married when 
quite a girl, and after a short time her husband had left her, gone she knew not 
where, though rumour had spoken pretty plainly of another woman ; then she, 
Elizabeth, had found plenty of friends whose words of pity, almost of scorn, had 
stung her innocent proud heart well-nigh to the quick. 

Very reticent, very cold in manner, she withdrew herself from all pity and sympathy 
—needless to say, from all affection also. She removed herself and her few goods 
and chattels to the small town where she still dwelt, where all around were strangers, 
and where, as she told herself, she could live undisturbed, and work, needing to speak 
to no one. 

But, as time passed on, and the years, slipping by, receded into that overwhelming 
mist of unquestioned oblivion, her heart, growing slowly warmer again, admitted a 
few friends. There was the girl Hester and her mother, the Greens, the Robinsons, 
and two or three more, with whom, on an occasional Sunday afternoon, Mrs. Simpkins 
would take a friendly cup of tea ; and last—not least—Captain Malmesbury. 

He had not drifted into her friendship. It may rather be said that he elbowed 
himself into it. He and she had never been introduced to each other. It was the 
garden that did it—that delightful crotchety garden in Sophia Terrace. 

Every late afternoon, Mrs. Simpkins, carrying home her day’s work to her em¬ 
ployers, must needs pass Sophia Terrace. Every evening as she returned she must 
pass it again. There was another road, certainly, but that was inconvenient, steep, 
and circuitous. At first the Captain, busy amongst his plants and rockery, had not 
noticed the slight dark figure with its pale face and uncertain step ; but one day, as it 
drew near, he looked up suddenly, and he thought that he had never seen so 
sweet a face before. Afternoon light is often kind—there was a soft radiance, but no 
strong shine or shadow, upon the face. Pretty gentle eyes—a trifle tired and tear¬ 
laden, perhaps—were gazing straight at him. He smiled. Good evening, Marm,” 
he said, in a voice as little gruff as possible. Bending down, he picked one of his 
lilac crocuses—the uncertain feet of the passer-by had come nearly to a standstill—he 
held out the pale crocus, which a thin hand took, whilst a sweet low voice thanked 
him, and its owner passed on. 

Such had been the introduction ; and now, for the last year and a half, this strange 
couple had grown to look forward to their short outdoor meetings on every week-day, 
whilst sometimes on Sundays they walked home together from the neighbouring 
Methodist chapel. 

A strange intimacy had sprung up thus. If Captain Malmesbury knew aught of 
Mrs. Simpkins’s antecedents, he never referred to them. Meanwhile, of him she knew 
that he was an elderly bachelor w*ith scarce more friends than herself, and with a surly 
manner but a high character. Regarding his worldly goods she never inquired. She 
guessed that he had a competence—she knew that, at any rate, he must have a better 
income than her own, as he had no need, like herself, to work for bread. 

But, despite the reticence which fettered the lips of both, and kept them from all 
questionings and explanations, she knew with an intuition that is not uncommon that 
he loved her—liked her, as she called it to herself, for she had no confidant. She could 
scarce dare to tell the secret very openly to her own heart even, lest it should leap up 
in such joyous ungovernable surprise that she would be incapacitated for her ordinary 
work during the whole day, and worn out by the exhaustion of that consuming fever 
all through the next. 

For ot what use were dreams, idle day-dreams, or agonizing unreasoning nightly 
dreams? There was nothing for her—no hope, no future—nothing but a long monot¬ 
onous sullen distance which, like a looking-glass, reflected the long dreary monoton¬ 
ous past. 

Now, as she sat alone on the seat beneath the flag-staff, Elizabeth Simpkins sighed 
very deeply. From the harbour below came merry voices and laughter. From the 
open sea floated in a pleasant briny smell, and a light wind that bathed her temples, 
and played about her neat hair as though it would make away with the heavy bonnet 
that lay there, ageing her looks more even than they need be aged. Once, indeed. 
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they surely did, to go home to her solitude, to lie calmly down to sleep, and get 

up to work next day ? , 

For, if this were not so, would it not be better for her to leave, to go and seek 
fortune elsewhere, and shake off this temptation as she had shaken oft so man} 
heretofore? What mattered it where she went, she who had not a friend in the 

As her thoughts travelled thus, greatly further than her wishes, she remernbered 
suddenly that she had a letter to read. The postman had put it into her hand as she was 
leaving home that evening, but her parcel of work had been cumbrous and badl>^tied, 
and she had slipped the letter into her pocket without giving it another thought. It 
was not likely to be of any importance ; although she owned so few friends, there was 
nothing unusual in her receiving a letter. Miss Winter, the dressmaker, often indited 
her orders on a post-card, or even on a sheet of highly-glazed paper that was folded and 
fastened within an envelope and entrusted to the post-oftice. About this time also 
Mrs. Simpkins was expecting to hear from a cousin of hers, whose little boy was 
recovering from measles less rapidly than pleased his mother. ^ 

Yet, when she had unfolded the paper and mastered its contents, the reader s 
countenance suddenly changed. For a moment she grew deathly pale, then 
crimson; then pale again. She flung out her-hands as if trying to recover her¬ 
self. She shook, as if with ague. The letter slid from her fingers, but the next 
moment she bent to pick it up, and read it hurriedly through once more. Was 



she clasped her restless hands as if In prayer, and she tried to move her lips and con¬ 
trol her refractory heart. But it was all in vain to-night; there was something in the 
languorous softness of this balmy evening which made her pulses beat as they had 
scarcely beat in youth, and which forced her discontent to so fierce a point that it was 
useless to seek to combat it—for a while, at least. 

A delicate twilight, that was rather pale green than grey in hue, already stretched 
like a filmy veil across the sky. She must go home then, back to her lonely lodging 
—she must light for herself a small fire and make some.pretence of cooking. Besides, 
it would be chilly there to-night, perhaps. Was she not already shivering at the 
thought of the empty room? But first she would have to pass Sophia Terrace 
again—well, what of that ? Was she not used to the good-humoured nod of wel¬ 
come, and the few rough cheery sentences that were her evening tonic, helping her, as 


“TUFA' WALKED HOME TOGETHER FROM THE NEIGHBOURING METHODIST CHAPEL. 
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this news possible—was it really possible ? Or w^as she dreaming- ? She looked out 
seawards, but something in her own eyes seemed to blot out all detail and all outline. 
There was a kind of golden haze, she thought, which wrapped the harbour, the ships, 
the sea and sky, just as it enwrapped and etherealized herself. No, now it was grey 
again, a soft twilight, whilst a little boat, with a sail tinged by some rosy after-glow, 
came floating in towards the mouth of the harbour, across the wide pathless sea. She 
could not collect her thoughts, her mind was in so strange a whirl ; but often, many 
a time afterwards, it seemed to her that hope, like that rosy-sailed boat, had come 
floating in towards her across the grey twilight of her life. 

Staggering to her feet, she tried to walk ; her knees trembled as she sat down 
once more. There w’as no one near, but, had there been, it would have made no 

difference to her ; she covered her 
face with her hands and sobbed 
aloud. A great pain moved her 
thus, pain for the dead wasted 
past, and all its thoughts, and 
fears, and longing—pain for herself 
that she had so cruelly suffered, 
pain for the sweet days of youth 
that were no more, and could be 
touched by no magician’s wand to 
rise up and live again. 

She uttered a low cry, as she 
thought of her broken life and the 
uselessness of it, and, for a while, 
tears came fast with her sobs. 
Then, all of a sudden, she rose to 
her feet with some determination, 
and caught up the letter, and 
walked away. Straight her feet 
carried her to Sophia Terrace, 
straight her eager eyes sought out 
the burly form that had grown so 
dear to her. 

Captain Malmesbury was lean¬ 
ing on the gate of his garden, 
smoking his pipe, but upon his 
face,despite the deepening twilight, 
could plainly be seen a look of 
anxiety. She was late, that poor 
little soul in whose welfare he was 
‘'SHE COVERED HER FACE WITH HER HANDS.” SO interested—her employers, cruel 

tyrants, were displeased with her. 
She was sorrowful, she was helpless, a weak woman—could anything have happened 
to her? No, for here she came, walking more lightly and quickly than he had ever 
seen her walk, holding in her hands an open white paper, and with an expression in 
her eyes and about her mouth which, to his dying day, the good Captain never forgot. 

She walked—almost ran—to within a step of him. He could have touched her 
with his hand had he been so pleased. Then, suddenly, in a mere second of time she 
drew herself up, and, to his amazed eyes, she became once more the unmoved un¬ 
approachable figure that he knew so well. 

“It is very cold,” she murmured, “and I am rather late. Good night. Captain 
Malmesbury.” 

She spoke in a strange altered voice. Was she angry with him ? He had not a 
word to say. He took his pipe from between his lips, and held it in one hand as, 
open-mouthed, and in respectful silence, he watched her pass down the street. She 
was walking slowly enough now, tottering almost on her way, faltering when the 
paved street offered some extra ruggedness. Yet he made no effort to help or 
detain her. Meanwhile, she never once looked round, but passed surely out of 
his sight. 

Then he went indoors and fetched his hat. 
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He had never yet been within the walls of that poor lodging-. When, in obedience 
to the low answer which succeeded the loud rap of his knuckles, he lifted the latch 
and entered, he was shocked at the poverty-stricken appearance of all around him. 
The room was so empty, the carpet so threadbare ! There was no curtain in the 
window, no kettle on the hob, no food on the table, no ornament upon the mantelpiece. 
Only on the window-sill, beside a flickering candle, two scraps of flowers had been 
placed in a tumbler of water—a drooping pansy and a little sprig of London pride. 
And Mrs. Simpkins, with that fatal letter upon her knee, was sitting in the one chair, 
crying quietly—crying, thought the Captain, as only women can cry, with a slow 
desolate persistence that seemed to reach his heart, and encircle it and chill it, 
making him feel very foolish indeed. 

He forgot all he had meant to say ; he forgot how little real intimacy he had with 
this poor soul, how unwarrantable 
was his intrusion upon her and her 
evident grief. He grew even redder 
in the face than usual, and could only 
stammer, as he pointed to the letter : 

“ May I read it ? ” 

But he was a masterful kind of 
person, and he did not even wait for 
permission. He seized the paper, 
and held it between his strong hands, 
leaning forward to catch the fitful 
light of the wretched candle ; and 
thus he read what had so moved his 
companion. 

It was plainly set forth, though in 
ignorant untutored style. Elizabeth 
Simpkins’s husband had been killed in 
a drunken brawl out in America just 
fourteen months ago. The fellow’s 
name had not been known at first, 
nor his relationship to the person now 
addressed. It had rather been sup¬ 
posed that he was married to another 
woman. 

That woman, however, had on 
her deathbed, quite recently, con¬ 
fessed her ill life as well as his, and 
had begged the man who attended 
her last moments—he himself being, 
as he said, but a poor miner and no 
clergyman—to write at once to the 
real Mrs. Simpkins, whose address 
she gave—an address to which this present letter had been first sent, and from thence 
forwarded. 

Captain Malmesbury put the letter down upon the window-sill with a kind of slap 
of his hand. He was muttering something under his breath which his companion 
could not hear at first. 

“ Fourteen months ago,” he was repeating slowly. 

Then he took a step forward. 

Elizabeth Simpkins, as she looked up, saw his round honest face through the dusk, 
shining with affection. His arms were outstretched. 

“ My dear,” he said, ‘‘ my dear, my dear. . .” 

She lifted herself from her chair like one compelled in a dream, and flung herself 
forward weeping, and fell upon his breast. What had come to her? Was it happi¬ 
ness ? At last ! At last ! Yet the unknown brings always some fear. She was 
afraid. ... 

It was quite night,- and stars shone overhead, when presently these two, who 
had left so much of youth and glory of the world behind them, yet nothing of youth’s 
freshness nor tenderness nor trust, went forth together arm-in-arm to sit for a while 
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on the seat below the flag-staff, to watch the twinkling lights of the harbour and the 
quaint old houses, and to hear in the distance the gentle beat of the sea at high tide, 
rising up to answer the call of the freshening wind. 

But, on their way, they paused for a moment at the gate of the little garden in 
Sophia Terrace, and the Captain opened the gate, and Elizabeth went in just a step 
or two, boldly, as though the place belonged to her already, and she bent down and 
herself gathered a hearrs-ease flower and a sprig of London pride, and placed them 
in the button-hole of Captain Malmesbury’s rough serge coat. And he, as he looked 
down at her, thought that to see her face she might have grown years younger. 

. . Oh, why should I tell 
you ? ” 

“Tell me,” said her 
companion, speaking, for 
once, quite gently. “For 
now you must tell me 
everything.” 

“Well, when I was a 
girl,” she began tremu¬ 
lously, “and dressed in 
white, and coming from 
the church with him . . . 
that one of whom, even 
now, I can’t bear to seem 
to speak unkindly. . . I 
don’t know how it was, 
but even then there seemed 
just something wanting . . 
but now, now, oh, what 
have I done, that I should 
be so*happy now? ” 

“Done?” repeated 
the Captain, as he pressed 
his companion yet closer 
to him. He was no 
logician. He ardently 
wished that he could 
string words together 
better in order to tell her 
all that he felt ! He was 
stunned by his own ina¬ 
bility. Yet the language of 
the heart needs few words. 
At that moment, over the way, in the ill-lighted street, two other shadowy figures 
were bidding each other good-night. 

“To-morrow evening, i^then,” quoth a blithe voice which Mrs. Simpkins easily 
recognized ; “ to-morrow evening you’ll come and see us, Joe, at home? ” 

“ Yes, my pretty darling,” said he. “ Good-night ! Good-night! ” 

There was an audible sound of a kiss. Then the young man made his way towards 
the harbour with brisk and rapid steps, and the auburn-haired girl turned down another 
street homewards, singing softly to herself. 

“And when will you come home to me?’’asked Captain Malmesbury, with a 
sudden burst of eloquence. 

“ Ah yes, home, home ! ” said Elizabeth, in that soft voice of which he was never 
to weary. “ Some evening let it be. Evening for us, and evening all about us— 
sweet, restful, balmy evening. Do you mind it dear, that it will be evening for us, if 
we have come home ? ’' 

“ No,” said the Captain, who was a little mystified, but none the less happy. “ No, 
no,” he repeated with energy. ‘ ‘ Call it what you please. As long as you come home’ 
Elizabeth, nothing else matters to me.” 


And she spoke softly. 

“ I don’t know how it is,” she said ; “ buF . . . but . 



‘‘‘my dear/ he said, ‘ my dear, my dear.’” 
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JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

J AMES ANTHONY FROUDE, who has been recently appointed to succeed the 
late Professor Freeman to the chair of Modern History at Oxford, is the most 
brilliant man of letters now living* among us. Belonging as he does to a generation 
which was neither machine-made nor planed down to the same level of convention¬ 
ality, he is also one of the most interesting hgures at the present day. 

Mr. Froude was born in i8i8. He was the son of one ot the best-known among 
west-country clergymen. Archdeacon Froude, of Dartington, near Totnes. Arch¬ 
deacon Froude was a squire-parson, a landlord, an active justice of the peace, a 
hard rider, a learned antiquary, an accomplished artist, and a prominent leader 
among the clergymen of the old High Church school. He and his son Hurrell 
accompanied the late J. H. Newman in 1832 on that expedition to Rome from 
w^hich the future Cardinal returned with the conviction that he had ‘‘work to 
do in England.” His two elder sons w^ere both distinguished men. Richard 
Hurrell Froude was one of the leaders of the Tractarian movement in its early stages, 
and after his death in 1836, his Remains were edited by his most intimate friend, J. H. 
Newsman. His second son William, who died in 1879, was one of the greatest mas¬ 
ters of applied mathematics. One of his daughters, who died in early life, was, perhaps, 
the one woman whom Newman might have married, and it has been supposed that 
“ Lead, kindly Light ” contains an allusion to her lamented death. 

James Anthony Froude, the youngest of three brothers, went up to Oxford in 
1836 as an undergraduate of Oriel. He obtained a second class in classics, and was 
elected to a fellowship at Exeter. The atmosphere in which he was plunged at Oxford 
was theological; and his connection, through his brother Hurrell, with the Tractarian 
movement, as well as his own inclinations and early training, seemed to dictate the 
choice of the clerical profession as his career in life. In 1845 he was ordained deacon. 
But, before he had proceeded to priest’s orders, that change came over his opinions 
which has so deeply coloured, if not embittered, his subsequent career. There still 
remains one literary record of his Anglican ministry. In 1847 preached a sermon 
at the Church of Ottery St. Mary on the death of the Reverend George May Coleridge. 
The sermon was subsequently printed. 

A year later he had altogether changed his religious standpoint, and from that time 
forward he has devoted himself to literature as his profession. Nothing better was 
ever written, it may be added, on the Tractarian movement than Froude’s Letters on 
the Counter-Reformation, It is his Apologia. Of Keble he speaks with respectful anti¬ 
pathy. Isaac Williams and Newman were the only two leaders who impressed him. 
No tribute of homage that has been paid to the late Cardinal is more effective than that 
which is wrung from the quivering lips of Mr. Froude. 

The list of his published works is long. His first appearance in the literary world 
was anonymous. His Shadows of the Clouds contains a number of short stories, in 
which he displayed those picturesque, imaginative, and narrative powers that have 
made him famous. The volume was published in 1847 under the signature of “ Zeta.” 
A year later appeared The Nemesis of Faiths an explanation of the reasons that had 
brought about a change in his religious opinions. 

For the next few years he devoted himself to the preparation of his History of 
Fng/and from the Fall of Wolsey to the Death of Elizabeth. The work was published 
in twelve volumes, which appeared at intervals between the years 1856-70. Last 
year he published a supplemental volume on The Divorce of Katharme of Arragon. 
During this period he wrote frequently for the Westmmster Review^ and also acted as 
editor of Fraser's Magazine. His contributions to periodical literature were collected 
at different times under the title of Shot't Studies oti Great Subjects. The several series 
were published in a uniform edition of four volumes in 1878-83. 
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^24 JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 

In 1869 Mr. Froude was elected Rector of the University of St. Andrews. While 
holding- this office he delivered an Inaugural Address to the University in 1869, which 
has been published separately. In connection with the rectorship of St. Andrews 
may also be mentioned his two published addresses on The Inflimice of the Refoiination 
on Scottish Character (1865), and Calvinism (1871). 

In 1879 he published his Ccesar: a sketch. He has also contributed to the 

English Men of Letters” series, and Lord Bcacorisfield to the ‘‘Prime Minister” 
series. His Lnther: a short biography was reprinted from the Contemporary Review 
in 1883. 

Mr. Froude has always been keenly interested in the problems of contemporary 
politics. The English in Ireland in the Eighteenth Ce 7 itnry appeared in 1872-4. On the 
subject of Colonial Federation he holds strongly pronounced views. In 1880 he was* 
sent by Lord Beaconsfield on an important political mission to South Africa to aid in 
the Federation of the South African colonies. He embodied the results of his 
experiences in Two Lectures on South Africa (1880). His two recent books on 
Australasia and the West Indies, though in form books of travels, are in substance 
discussions of the great questions ot Colonial Federation and Imperial Supremacy. 
Oceana appeared in 1886, and The English in the West Indies in 1888. Another 
political work of Mr. Froude’s belongs rather to the class of pamphlets. His Liberty 
a7id Property was published in 1888. Besides these political writings,^ he has also 
contributed prefaces to several controversial or historical works on Iiish questions. 
His novel The Two Chiefs of Dunboy (1889) takes for its subject the condition of Ireland 
in the eighteenth century. 

No other writings of Mr. Froude’s have been more discussed, or have provoked 
more heated animadversion than his biography of Thomas Carlyle, and his editions of 
works left in manuscript by the Sage of Chelsea. The Life of Thomas Carlyle in Lofidon 
1834-81 appeared in 1884. The Reminiscences of Thomas Carlyle, and the Letters and 
Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle, both edited by Mr. Froude, appeared respectively in 
1881 and 1883. Carlyle had left his papers, as his will, written with the feebleness and 
repetitions of old age, records, to “my kind, considerate, and ever-faithful friend, 
James Anthony Froude.” It still remains a mystery why the biographer, whom 
Carlyle trusted as his son, made so strange a use of his bequest as only to lift the 
curtain on the failings of his subject. ^ ^ i- 1 

The list here given contains, w^e believe, all the published works of Mi. rroude. 
It only remains to sum up some of the literary gifts which they richly display. 

In all his writings Mr. Froude proves himself to be a great master of English 
prose, endowed with a brilliant, persuasive style, which is simple yet rich, easy and 
colloquial, but at the same time charged with the light and heat of vivid imagination. 
His mastery of style, combined with his great rhetorical gifts, his remarkable powers 
of narration, and keen sense of the picturesque, gives to all his work an exceptional 
artistic merit. He is a brilliant man of letters ; but he has not the temperament of a 
scientific historian. He is a born controversialist, always thinking about the problems 
of the present, when professedly engaged on the problems of the past. Regarding 
history as only a branch of literature, an ardent hero-worshipper, a lover of paradox, 
he is always defending some favourite cause, advocating some cherished idea, exalting 
a strong man, exposing clericalism, attacking an economist, or justifying the 
ascendency of the Teutonic race. To these gifts and characteristics he owes as much 
in some directions as he loses in others. 

When Mr. Froude was chosen to succeed the late Professor Freeman, some 
misgiving was expressed as to the wisdom of the appointment. M/^e do not share 
those misgivings. We can ourselves sufficiently remember the stimulus that Mr. 
Froude’s genius gave to the study of historical subjects, to rejoice that others, at the 
most impressionable period of their lives, will be brought within^ the range of his 
intellectual influence. It has been objected that he is not a scientific histoiian. The 
same objection might be brought against his predecessor in the Oxford Chair. 
Opposed as were the late Professor Freeman and his successor, they had several 
features in common which they would have been the last to discover. Both were 
born controversialists, and both were unscientific. Both ignore the general principles 
on which human progress depends ; neither can separate history from contemporary 
controversy ; and in default of historic laws, both believe in the predominance of 
race. 



ROUND HENLEY REGATTA REACH.^ 

By RODERICK MACKENZIE. 

all know Henley regatta course ; most of us remember the terrible 
crush at Paddington, the sudden storms of rain, the happy, lazy 
hours when the sun does come out, and the general disinclination 
to take any interest even in- the racing. But before we leave 
London, or when the regatta is over this year ; before the 
luncheon-basket is ordered at Gunter’s, or when the last bit 
of newspaper has vanished from the reach, and the last coterie 
of corks disappeared from the quiet river, it may be of interest 
to recall some of the bygone history of this bit of country before 
ever racing came to Henley. 

The Henley regatta course is bounded on the north by the town of Henley, Phillis 
Court, and the meadows of Fawley and Greenlands, as the old geography books say, 
on the south by Remenham, and it is the story of this strip of meadow and upland 
that forms the subject of this article. 

Though Dr. Plot and his followers have expended much ingenuity in tracing 
Henley back into the foggy days of antiquity, and by confusing Henley with 
Hambrough, near Woodstock, have invested the town with a respectable but spurious 
age, all we know for certain is that Henley had no wall at the time of the 
Conquest, and was of so little importance that although Walter Giffard, Earl of 
Buckingham, possessed the manor of Fawley hard by, Henley is not mentioned in 
that survey at all. After the Conquest, however, we soon begin to hear of the 
town. Important from its position on a ford where the high road northwards crossed 
the river, it soon made itself walls, which were certainly finished by the year 1307, 
and shortly afterwards the first bridge was built, apparently of stone. How long this 
lasted we know not; it was succeeded by a second of wood on stone piers, which 
was standing in 1786. 

The Manor of Henley at the time of these early fortifications belonged to the 
family of De Moleyns. In 1199 it had been the “land of the king;” in 1307 Piers 
Gaveston succeeded Margaret Countess of Cornwall as its possessor. From the De 
Moleyns it passed through many hands, till in 1609 it pertained to Master John 
Spencer, called “ rich,” the wealthiest merchant of Elizabeth’s reign, who lived at 
Crosby Hall, in Bishopsgate Street. He died, in 1690, at Canonbury Tower, and over 
a thousand poor followed him to his grave, 320 of whom received a remembrance. 

This prosperous trader left a daughter who eloped with William, second Lord 
Compton, on a dark, blustering December night, packed up in a baker’s basket for 

1 The Drawings are from photographs by Marsh & Son, Henley-on-Thames. 
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security. Her grandson, James, third Earl of Northampton, sold the manor to Sir 
James Whitelocke, whom we shall hear of in connection with Fawley later on. 

Of old Fawley, of the former house, and of its history, beyond bare facts we 
know little. The infamous Tostig, whose cruelties were so great that he was deprived 
of his estates, held it in the reign of the Confessor. Fawley was then of some value ; 
there were two carucates of pasture, and pannage for loo hogs, in all worth 
£ 6 , The estates were then given to Walter Giffard, as we have seen, and from 
him passed to the Sackvilles, who held it, in a younger branch, for many years, till 
their last heiress married one Rokes. There seems to have been a question as to 
whether Miss Margerie Sackville was entitled to possession, or whether Fawley ought 
to go back to the head of the family ; but upon application to the Duke of Dorset, 



FAWLEY COURT, HENLEY-ON-THAMES, BUILT BY CHRISTOPHER WREN. 
Drawn by Edmund H. New. 


his Grace had ‘‘ the politeness and condescension ” to examine his papers'relative to this 
point, and as the only one discovered respecting Buckinghamshire applied to Bern- 
wood Forest, Miss Margerie was permitted to remain in possession. 

It was about this time that a petition was sent from the Commons to King Edward 
III., praying him that no salmon should be caught between Gravesend and Henley 
Bridge in kipper time, as much salmon fry was caught illegally in the Thames and 
given to the pigs. We know how full of fish the river must have been then, from 
the fact that servants in these parts in the middle ages stipulated in their agreements 
that they should only be fed on salmon so many days a week ; but, alas ! for us now, 
the last salmon that ventured into the upper reaches was caught at Surley Hall 
about seventy years ago, and bought by George IV. for a pound. 

Rokes innumerable suQceeded at Fawley. They were knights of the shire, they 
intermarried with Stoner and De la Pole of Hall Place, and then their place knew 
them no more ; and a successful lawyer, Sir James Whitelocke, Chief Justice of 
Chester, afterwards a Judge of Common Pleas, and a favourite of Charles I., looking 
for a habitation, bought the estate for ;^9,ooo, a large sum in those days. ‘‘A 
good subject, a patriot, a just judge, a master of Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, a Jewish 
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historian, a good herald and genealogist ” is the character his more famous son o-ives 

Sir James was much at Fawley after he bought it; in 1617 we find that he had 
taken for him alive sixty partridges and also had “ sum bred up.” “ I gave a covev 
of thirteen alive ones to the Lord Keeper, and another covey of ten to the Lord Chief 
Justice ot the King’s Bench, and this before Michaelmas term began.” He kept 
curious lists of presents given to him on circuit and at other times. In 162:; he was 
given, with other provisions, 16 loads of hay, lo ton of coals, 25 sugar loaves, 
4 salmon, 3-^- calves, i|- capon, 24 stints (sandpipers), 8 grouse and heathcocks, 
300 wardens—these were pears, “I would have him roasted like a warden,” as 
Beaumont and Fletcher say—15 lemons, besides grocery wares, sweet waters, cates, 

presents ar well and easilye valued at £50.” 

The same year he was knighted. This cost him ^^44 lys. 8d, in fees ; i^s. Ad. of 
this went to the drum-major, 10s. to the surveyor of the waves—whoever he may have 
been—and 1to Arche the fool, who was no other than Archie Armstrong, our last 
salaried court jester. ^ 

In 1622 Sir James added to his land at Fawley by buying Filkls Court for :^i,4io • 
he also repaired the house, which he seems to have become very fond of. Ten years 
alter he built a chapel in the house, which was consecrated with great pomp by the 
Bishop of Lincoln—for all this country was then, and long after, in his diocese 
—on the feast day of St. John the Evangelist. Thither came Robert Wright, 

Lord Bishop of Bristo ; John Borlace of Bockmer, and Cope Doyley of Greenlands, 

knights. This was his last act of any importance, and on the 22nd Tune he 

died, and was buried at Fawley Church, two miles off, in the south transept, 

beside his wife. The monument to them is a good example of its period, with a long 
Latin inscription and stiff recumbent effigies of the husband and wife, distinguished 
by the beautiful carving of their hands. ^ 

His son, Bulstrode, a lawyer who rapidly made his mark, succeeded him. Born 
in London and brought up at Merchant Taylors’, a gentleman scholar at St. John’s 
College, Oxford, he grounded himself in law so well, and then acted so prettilv at a 
masque given by the Inns of Court to the King and Queen, that he speedily played 
himself into royal favour. However, the hard times came ; he forsook the Kino- 
represented Marlow in the Long Parliament, and was appointed Chairman of the 
Committee for the trial of Lord Strafford. First a Royalist and then a Parliament¬ 
arian, he was always an advocate for concession and conciliation, and after actino- as 
commissioner at the abortive attempts of peace at Oxford, retired into the countr% in 
disgust, and finally accepted an embassy to Sweden. This temporizing statesman 
was one of the three peers created by Cromwell, but apparently he never used his 
viscounty of “ Bulstrode, Lord Whitelocke ” and the title was not confirmed at the 
Restoration. He became as fond of Fawley as his father was. He pulled down 
the banqueting house which he had built upon the arch near the artificial lake 
m his park and “resolved to reconstruct it on higher ground, near his orchard, which 
stood in a different county, that of Oxford.” In this new sanctuary he officiated as a 
justice of the peace, and it is difficult to say of which he was more proud, his civil 
chgnity of magistrate or the classic abode—twelve feet square—that he had built. 
Ihe steps, bay boards of the windows, the hearth and pavements in it were con¬ 
structed of Bletchington marble, the blue and white colours of which he thouo-ht 
most beautiful and had himself selected from the quarry of Sir Thomas Coghill, his 
noble friend and kinsman. ° 


This peaceful existence was of very short duration, however, for all his temporizing 
did not lielp Whitelocke much. In 1622 Fawley itself was occupied by a troop of 
horse, who, contrary to orders, plundered the house, littered their horses with sheaves 
j wheat, lit their pipes with valuable manuscripts, broke the park pales, 
kill^ the deer, carried off furniture, and made the place unfit for further residence. 

The title-deeds of the estate were also lost at this time, some for ever and some to 
be found again a few years ago in the British Museum. The deer too which were 
dien destroyed have only been restored to Fawley within the last ten years. 
Bulstrode had not rnuch cause of complaint for the loss of his herd, as the hatred of 
the populace to privileged deer and deer parks, originating in the old New Forest 
clearances and fostered by the savage penalty of death for the crime of killing a noble’s 
stag, came to such a head during these wars that few parks escaped destruction. 
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William Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, who had been the happy possessor of eight 
deer parks before the civil wars, only saved the one at Welbeck. So few park deer 
indeed were left at the Restoration in England that fresh blood had to be imported 
from Germany, and one Peyton, of the Island of Ely, was created a baronet as a reward 
for giving Charles II. deer to re-stock Windsor Park. 

Sir Bulstrode still resided at Fawley after this sortie for a time. Poor temporizer ! 
The house was indeed in a perilous state—itself a wreck and as insecure as his own 
position ‘‘among those who bowed not the knee to Baal.” Only a mile off was 
Greenlands, well fortified, well manned and well provisioned, a standing menace to 
the cropheads, for “Sir John Doyley, of his very great affection toward the royal 
cause, had the misfortune to have his house converted into a garrison of such strength 
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that it soon became an object of thought to Oliver.” On the other side of Fawley was 
Phillis Court, with Skippon energetically fortifying the house. Cannon and garrison 
of 300 foot had he there, and the Thames was brought into the ditches round about it, 
and between the two Fawley stood, miserably torn and plundered by each. 

The situation was so menacing that in 1644 Cromwell himself came down to 
inspect his troops at Henley and made a reconnaissance towards Greenlands, but could 
not spare at that time sufficient troops for its reduction. Later it troubled Essex so 
much in his advance towards Oxford from Henley that, desiring to take his whole 
army with him without hindrance, he applied for a party to be sent out of the city 
to block up Greenland House, “a place very prejudicial to the country thereabouts.” 
He reported that he had sent a party to view the fortifications, but thought it unsafe 
to adventure the taking of it by onset; and that Major-General Skippon riding about 
the works had had his horse shot under him. Matters became so urgent that we find 
him only next day writing again about Greenlands. Clearly delay would not do. A 
serious attempt to reduce this little fortress was resolved upon, and in June more forces 
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were sent to batter Greenlands from the other side of the Thames. The siege was 
raised in the next two months more than once, as the King’s forces gained ground or 
retreated ; but finally Major-General Brown took over the command, sent to London 
for petards and two more pieces of battery, and finally, after a siege of six months, com¬ 
pelled Colonel Hawkins, the Governor of Greenland House, to send out in July for a 
treaty of surrender. 

The defence had been most stubborn. Lady Doyley had been in residence the 
greater part of the time, and took an active part in the work. The articles of 
surrender were honourable ; the officers retained their swords and horses, the common 
soldiers and cannoneers their swords, muskets and pikes and their colours ; and they 
were given a convoy 
of horse to Nettlebed 
and carts to carry 
their baggage as far 
as Wallingford. 

After the capitu¬ 
lation of Greenlands 
the country grew 
quieter, and Sir Bul- 
strode, who had 
found Fawley too 
hot to hold him for 
long, was allowed to 
go down to the 
country to take the 
care of the ‘‘slight¬ 
ing,” or dismantling, 
of the garrison of 
Henley and Phillis 
Court. 

All the most 
prominent leaders 
on each side were at 
Henley from time to 
time. In 1643, 

Rupert was here and 
had hanged a spy on 
the big pollarded 
elm in Bell Street, 
opposite the Old Bell 
Inn, which is now 
the GrammarSchool. 

Perhaps it was to 
this same elm that 
in August, 1646, a 
woman, who had 

taken notice of the unwonted exactions imposed on her and others by the Parliament, 
and had expressed in civil terms some dislike thereof, was, by order of the Parlia¬ 
mentary Committee in Henley, fastened by a nail through her tongue on market day 
by the road-side, with a paper fixed to her back setting forth in great letters the 
heinousness of her misdemeanour. 

It was in 1644 that the King, escaping from Oxford on that luckless journey to the 
Scotch army, came by here. Ashburnham with two servants rode from Oxford by 
Nettlebed to Marlow. The King, “carrying a cloak, bag, or portmantle behind him 
on his horse as Harry, Master Ashburnham’s man, looked a serving man indeed.” 
They must have ridden down the old Oxford Road, then up Pack and Prime Lane to 
Henley Park, and down to the big oak by Fawley Lodge, to Marlow, thence to Harrow 
and Brentford, to the traitor army and to death. 

But enough of the civil wars. The Restoration came. Charles was often about 
the quiet hills round. Did he not ride over from Windsor to Bockmer to see Sir Giles 
Borlace with sweet Nell Gwynn on a pillion behind him? Nell must have known the 
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country about well, if tradition is to be believed. She is said to have been at Lodge 
Farm, over Medmenham as a servant, and to have lived at Soundess, near Nettlebed, 
where her bower of yew still flourishes. At Pages Bottom, near Soundess, is a well 
down which the countryfolks say that she threw her jewels, why no one knows. Nell 
must have had great fascination for the people. England is seamed with the places were 
she is fabled to have been, and had she not as many birth-places as Homer ? And 
then is any dying thought in history more pathetic than Let not poor Nelly starve ” ? 
“ Only a woman’s hair ” may match it. 

At Phillis Court William HI. received, on his way from Torbay, the declaration of 
the peers in his favour and an address from the corporation of London. The declara¬ 
tion of the peers was brought by the Earl of Pembroke, Lord Culpepper and the 
Bishop of Ely ; the corporation was represented by Sir Robert Clayton, member for 
the city, a former Lord Mayor and the second Founder of Christ’s Hospital, father of 
the Sir William Clayton who bought Harleyford. Whether Whitelocke’s son William 
received William III. himself is doubtful as, to his great grief, he had recently lost 
his eldest son. 

Fawley had eight years before this been sold to Col. Williams Freeman, whose 
son William, in 1684, built the present house. The architect was Sir Christopher 
Wren, and Fawley is one of the few houses that he designed. Marlborough House 
for the Duchess of that name was one, and there are a baker’s dozen throughout 
England, of which three are in Chichester. 

Fawley is a beautiful example of his work and of that marvellous proportion which 
is so much out of fashion nowadays and which never tires. Built originally of red 
brick with Portland stone coigns, at the beginning of this century, it was given the 
pink stucco coat which disfigured it so long. Verily, one man builds, and another 
pulls down. The house was originally girdled with terraces ; these perished at the 
same time ; but when the house was restored to its original state a few years ago, the 
old foundations were found and form the sub-structure of the new terraces. Inside 
the house the most interesting features are perhaps, first, the wonderful ceiling in 
the saloon of plaster and wood-carving, and secondly, the inlaid doors and bookcases 
which were made by Miss Dawson Darner, so well known as a sculptor of the heads 
of Thames and Isis on Henley Bridge. 

The grounds have been beautified by some kind planter for posterity with many 
rare and beautiful trees. The planes are particularly well grown, unsurpassed by any 
in England ; one at 5 feet from the ground measures 17 feet 5 inches round the girth, 
and the height is over 98 feet. The trees have suffered severely in the few last years, 
and only last year a magnificent lime, 120 feet high, close to the high road perished. In 
the gardens is a fine Norman door-case, the entrance to the dairy, brought from Hart 
Street in Henley, and once the gateway of some religious house. 

After William left Henley the town settled down to unwonted quiet and prosperity. 
Much malt was made, and the corn waggons on market day cumbered the streets to 
the number of 300. The inhabitants were far too busy in the eighteenth century to 
make much noise in the world, and so we hear little of Henley till the trial of Mary 
Blandy in 1762, for parricide, made England ring with her story. 

In the High Street, and nigh to the Angel Inn, lived, in 1751, an attorney-at-law, 
Mr. Francis Blandy, a widower with one child, “ the darling of his soul, the comfort 
of his age.” 

In those days the line separating town and county society was very definite, and 
Mr. Blandy was foolish enough, so that his Mary might vault this barrier, to give 
out that his daughter would have from him ;^io,ooo as dowry. 

By ill chance Captain Cranston, a married man, of old border birth, and a debauchee 
of the first degree, came to Henley in command of a recruiting party. He heard, saw, 
and loved Mary and her famed ;^io,ooo, and, forgetful of his wife in Scotland, pro¬ 
posed to her. The father, disliking the man and distrusting his story, was averse to the 
marriage and forbade it. Thereupon the captain, as anxious for the money as Mary 
was for him, determined on slow poisoning. As early as the month of August, 1750, 
he endowed himself with convenient second sight, and with infinite cunning gave out 
that he saw Mr. Blandy’s wraith, a certain sign of death, he said. However, it was 
not until November that Mary, under his instructions, began to poison her doting 
father, when Cranston left for Scotland and sent her Scotch pebbles as a love gift; so 
thoughtful was he, indeed, that wishing his jewels should ever look their brightest on 
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his lady-love, he even provided a special powder to clean them with. This powder 
was arsenic, and in the early spring of the next year our slow-poisoning damsel had 
the satisfaction of seeing her father’s teeth dropping whole from their sockets out of 
his head. On her perceiving this, she “damned him for a toothless old rogue, and 
wished him at hell.” 

In March, by accident, she gave the charwoman, Ann Emmet, some of the poisoned 
tea ; but was horrified when the daughter came running with the news of Emmet’s 
illness. She sent off remedies at once, and cared tenderly for the sick woman till she 
recovered ; a few days after another of the servants tasted the tea and fell ill. Mary 
became alarmed ; she did not care to poison others ; it was only her father she wished 
away, for, “ who would grudge to send an old father to hell for 10,000 ? ” She wrote 
again to Cranston for fresh instructions, who bids her “ not to put the arsenic in tea, 
but into some liquid of a more thickish substance.” Time was getting on, and 
Cranston, whose debtors were becoming more eager, writes again impatiently on 
July i8th : “ I am sorry there are such occasions to clean your pebbles ; you must make 
use of the powder for them by putting it in 
anything of substance, wherein it will not 
swim on top of the water, on which I wrote 
to you of in one of my last. I am afraid it 
will be too weak to take off the rust, or at 
least it will take too long a time.” He also 
described the beauties of Scotland, and tells 
her that his mother. Lady Cranston, has 
employed workmen to fit up a room in Lenell 
House. 

On receipt of this letter Mary began to 
double the dose, and soon after nearly killed 
the unfortunate charwoman again. Mary 
was in bed at the time, but on hearing how 
dangerously ill Emmet had been, “ Poor 
woman, I am glad I was not up ; I should 
have been shocked to have seen her,” she 
said. The sight of her dying father never 
shocked her, as relentlessly she completed 
her task. The servants now suspected the 
cause of their master’s illness, and one of 
them, Susan Gunnell, with every precaution 
told Mr. Blandy the strong grounds they had 
for thinking that his daughter was the cause 
of his illness. The father, with a fondness greater than that of a woman, only 
said, “ Poor love-sick girl 1 What will not a woman do for the man she loves ? ” And 
afterwards, “ I always thought there was mischief in those cursed Scotch pebbles.” 
The end was not far off now. That day at breakfast Mr. Blandy complained that the 
tea had a bad taste, and looked at his daughter so hard that, bursting into tears, she 
abruptly left the room. The father soon followed her into the kitchen and said, 
“ Molly, I had like to have been poisoned twenty years ago, and now I find I shall like 
to die by poison at last.” On this she ran up stairs and brought down Cranston’s 
letters and the remaining poison, and thinking herself unobserved, put them in the fire, 
and went about the house thanking God that she was much better, and that her mind 
was more at ease than it had been. One of the maids, despite her precaution, had 
seen her throwing the poison on the fire, and retrieved the packet before it was too 
late. On the wrappers which covered the powders was written “Powder to clean 
pebbles ; ” these on analysis were proved white arsenic. This happened on a 
Saturday, and on Sunday she was not allowed to see her father at all. Mon¬ 
day came, and, seized by remorse, she told the maid she should go distracted 
unless she saw her father. This she was allowed to do, and after a little conversation 
Mary said, “ Dear sir, your kindness towards me is greater than swords to my heart. 
I must down on my knees and beg you not to curse me.” His only answer was, “ I 
curse thee, my dear ! No, I bless thee and will pray to God to bless thee and amend your 
life. So do, my love, go out of the room lest you should say anything to 
accuse yourself,” Could anything be more tender, more touching, more for*'. 

3 1 " 2 
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giving? The next day he died, and was buried in Henley Church by the side of 
his wife. 

Mary, knowing her danger, far on in the night of her fathers death oftered the 
maid twenty-five guineas if she would help her to escape to London in a post-chaise. 
She had already, in the early morning, failed in a similar proposal to the man-servant, 
and, refusing to go to bed when the maid would not help her, stole out of the house 
over Henley^ridge alone ; but was soon discovered by the mob, who would have torn 
her in pieces if she had not taken refuge in the Angel Inn. Here she was arrested, 
was taken to Oxford, where, after a long and careful trial in the Divinity School, on 
February 29th, 1752, before the Hon. Heneage Legge and Sir Sidney Stafford 
Smythe, she was condemned, and was executed on April 6th. She was dressed in a 
black petelair, with black gloves, and her hands and arms were tied with black 
padusoy. As she mounted the ladder she turned on the fifth step and said, 
‘‘ Gentlemen, I beg you will not hang me high for the sake of decency.” Two steps 
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From a picture by Clint, painted about 1858, in the possession of Mr. Mackenzie, of Fawley Court. 


hio-her she felt faint and said trembling, ‘‘I am afraid I shall fall.” Before she was 
ha'^iged she turned to the people and asseverated her innocence, saying that she did not 
know that the powders would have done him any harm, as Cranston had told her 
Ihey would only restore her father’s love to her. From Oxford her body was brought 
to Henley, attended by the fickle mob, who now worshipped her as a saint, and was 
buried in a coffin lined with white satin in Henley Church, between her mother whom 
she had never known and her father whom she had muideied. 

Miss Mary’s crime soon after was imitated in a commonplace way by a Miss 
leffreys, who murdered her uncle Joseph, a retired butcher, for the sake of his property, 
which included some houses in the market-place, aided and abetted by her paramour, 
a g'ardener named Swan. 

Mary Blandy’s trial made a prodigious noise throughout the country. It was one 
of the first cases, probably the first, where arsenic was traced by a post-mortem 
examination, and people had not forgotten the slow poisoning of Sir Thon^^s 
Overbury, in James I.’s time, who no doubt died of this drug ; and besides this, the 
prisoner’s sex and age and her father’s pathetic and weak love for her united in 
making this trial one of the most interesting in the annals of crime. Of Cranston 
little more is known ; he is supposed to have fled the country and to have been killed 
in a tavern brawl in Holland. 
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For the next half-century or so there is nothing- of interest to note. Greenlands, 
fallen from its high estate, passed from one possessor to another, no one keeping it tor 
long. Phillis Court, which now had become Freeman property, was pulled down ; 
tradition says because one of its owners objected to having any house on his own 
estate bigger than Fawley, the one he lived in, where the Georges were often to be 
seen, for the Freeman family were always great favourites of theirs. 

Modern times were coming to Henley and the palmy days of the coaching era. 
The oldest inhabitants still tell wondrous tales of the number of coaches that passed 
through the town every day. In 1838 fifteen changed horses here, including the 
Birmingham ‘‘Tantivey,” the Cheltenham “ Magnet,” and “ Berkeley Hunt,” and the 
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From an instantaneous photograph. 


Oxford “Defiance.” Most of them pulled up at the Red Lion, and it was at this 
time that the inn obtained its great reputation for mutton chops. It is said that 
George IV., then Prince of Wales, ate fourteen at one sitting here. 

From these days dates the glory of Henley regatta. On June nth, 1829, the 
coaches brought large contingents from Oxford and London to witness the first race 
ever contested between the two Universities on the river. The start was from 
Hambleden Lock over a course of two and a half miles to Henley Bridge, and was won 
by Oxford, with six lengths to spare, in fourteen minutes ten seconds. The crews 
were eminently clerical, as in after years two bishops, including Selwyn of New 
Zealand, three deans, and four other parsons came from among them. 

It was ten 3’ears before the reach saw racing boats on it again, and then Oxford 
sent three boats to row for the first grand challenge cup, and to be beaten by a 
solitary Cambridge crew. Trinity, which included Sir Stafford Northcote, first Lord 
Iddesleigh. The only other race at this first regatta was the town cup won by the 
Wave, Boats had names in those days, and the umpire rode alongside the two boats 
on the tow-path. 
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Next year the regatta was held in fear and trembling, for the Oxford dons suspected 
the innovation and were inclined to suppress it. To evade their wrath the mythical 
J^ohn Cross Club sent a crew composed of Wadham men, and the Brasenose 
Club dubbed itself the Childe of Hall. As in later days, at Aylesbury, when the Christ 
Church ‘‘grinds,-’ now, alas ! no more, were held, the riders adopted other names than 
their own for the occasion. In this year Leander, a new club, won the grand challenge 
cup, and in 1841 and 1842 the Cambridge Subscription Rooms gained this trophy 
with what was practically a University crew. However, in 1843, they were badly beaten 
by the Oxford University Boat Club, rowing seven men only, as Menzies, of University, 
fainted just before the race and the Subscription Rooms refused to allow, a substitute. 
It was this Menzies who reformed rowing at Oxford, by substituting the modern long 
stroke with sharp catch for the old digging waterman’s stroke. In 1845, Oxford and 
Cambridge both sent University crews, which met in their heats, and this happened 
again in 1847, ’51, ’53, and, ’55 ; Cambridge winning twice and Oxford thrice. In 1844, 
the diamond sculls appeared for the first time, and in 1845 silver goblets ; but 
about this time, for some reason or other, the popularity of Henley suffered a check, 
so much so that in 1850 there were rows over for no less than three prizes, including 
the grand challenge cup. However this was but temporary, and the meeting has 
grown so rapidly that from time to time excisions have been made in the programme. 
The town goblets disappeared at a very early period, and the Public Schools’ challenge 
cup, which was only instituted in 1877? was crowded out by 1885, and is now competed 
for at Marlow regatta. In 1855, the first keelless eight-oar appeared on the Thames, 
and carried the Chester crew to victory in the grand challenge and ladies’ cups. 

So the regatta grew for thirty years, in its original lines till, in 1885, the growling 
which had been intermittent for years as to the fairness of the course came to a head ; 
and after many wild suggestions as to cutting off Poplar Point, it was decided, after 
much discussion, to change the course, and to limit the heats to two boats. This 
necessitated an extra day, and the race-course is now ended at the point opposite 
Phillis Court, where one last stump now remains of General Conway’s Lombardy 
poplars—the first, they say, that were ever planted in England. 

The meeting has now entirely lost its insular character and is become an inter¬ 
national event. Americans, Germans, Frenchmen, have all shown themselves here, 
but at present, though we English have fared in professional rowing badly enough, 
not one of the foreigners who have yet appeared at Henley has succeeded in 
winning a prize with all his pluck. 

The reach itself looks to-day more charming than ever. The terrible agricultural 
depression, which has hit the Chilterns so hard, has turned so much arable land into 
pasture that the valley looks one big park in which stand the three houses on the 
course, which are all at present trim and well-cared for. Fawley had a thorough 
restoration ten years ago. Phillis Court is almost new, so much has been done to it ; 
and Greenlands, after its many years’ neglect, is better known than any house on the 
river. After countless changes it came into the hands of Mr. Marjoribanks, who built 
the greater part of the existing house. It was he who filled up the marshy meadows 
below the island with earth brought on a tramway from the hills. It was bought 
from him by Mr. ^V. H. Smith, who, loved as much by his neighbours in the country 
as he was respected in the House, lies at rest two miles away, in a beautiful part of the 
Hambleden Valley. 

So far the history of the course—for the future, who can say ? The last of General 
Conway s elms is perishing and most of the elms on the island have disappeared ; 
may-be in another hundred years Henley regatta will have become as much a 
matter ot history as the poplars and the elms, Bulstrode Whitelocke, or Mary Blandy. 
But the chalk hills and the beech woods will still look down on Father Thames on 
its way for ever to the sea. 
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CHAPTER 1 . 

N ever-increasing’ stream of people was swelling the multitude 
assembled on the already over-crowded railway platform. Down 
the steps they ran, arriving upon it, breathless and impatient, 
regardless of the swaying mass that had possession of it, eager 
only to make sure of a seat in the in-coming train. 

It was the Saturday before an August Bank Holiday, and 
the railway platform was not a pleasant sight. Here, there was 
a pale-faced clerk with a jaded-looking wife and a string of little 
ones, all holding each other’s hands, trying vainly to elicit some 
information from the bewildered porter. There a half-drunk labourer lurching about, 
regardless of whom he might fall against; then again others, bona-fide cockneys and 
their sw’eethearts, shrill in their voice, flaunting in their dress, loud in their laughter, 
enjoying everything*, the crowd, the noise, even the pushing. And further a few men 
and women, higher in the social scale, who never ought to have chosen to travel on 
such a day or in such company. These fared the worst, for they were ruthlessly 
handled by the seething crowd; it seemed indeed as if everybody took delight in 
knocking up against them. 

Amongst these were a delicate-looking old lady and her daughter, the former almost 
frantic with fear, the latter trying to protect her mother from the rough handling of 
the crowd ; both looked helpless and were evidently unfitted to take their own part 
against the jostling mass. 

The crowd was tired of waiting. All the trains had been much behind time, and 
all had been over-crowded. Therefore when some one cried out “ The train has been 
signalled,” a regular stampede ensued, the people from behind pressed forward, those 
who were vigorous and did not mind using their arms pushed them back again, so did 
not lose their footing. But the weaker were carried on to the edge of the platform 
and had to fight for standing room and dear life. 

Suddenly, there was heard a shriek so great, so terror-stricken, that it rose far 
above the din of the noisy crowd. Every one turned to his neighbour to see whence 
the appalling cry had arisen. The next moment several people were simultaneously 
aware of the slight figure of a young girl lying across the rails, and of the horrible 
snorting engine of the advancing train within a few yards of her. The sudden hush 
that fell upon the people was almost as terrible as the sight itself. It was broken by 
the shrieks of one or two women, but most of the spectators, men and women, seemed 
turned into stone. 

The agonized cries of the poor mother rent the air. The engine was ever coming 
nearer, and there seemed nothing for the unfortunate girl but a horrible death, when, 
of a sudden, a man leapt off the edge of the platform where he was standing, clutched 
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the girl desperately, and dragged her almost blindly from in front of the engine. He 
had scarcely lifted her from the line, when the thundering locomotive passed over 
where she had been lying. 

It had all taken so short a time, that most of the spectators were in ignorance 
whether the two had been saved or no. The young man, however, almost uncon¬ 
scious of what he was doing, rushed, with the girl in his arms, over several sets of 
lines to the opposite platform. 

Then a deafening cheer arose, so loud, so ringing, that the whole station resounded 

with it. The crowd, 
who had been 
eager to get into 
the train, now 
seemed to forget 
all about it, and 
rushed up the 
stairs, down to the 
other platform, to 
shake hands with 
and cheer the hero 
of the hour. 

And yet, he was 
no Hercules, this 
brave preserver, 
only a slight, pale 
young man, with a 
nervous, agitated 
manner; no brawny 
giant, who had but 
to lift up an arm to 
do a deed of valour, 
but a frail, deli¬ 
cately made youth, 
whose brow was 
studded over with 
great beads of^ 
perspiration, and 
who was still trem¬ 
bling, it seemed, 
from the efforts it 
had cost him to 
drag the girl across 
the rails. 

But although 
his physique was 
so slight, he bore 
himself modestly 

“dragged her almost blindly from in front of the engine.” enough, repeating 

to the good-hearted 

enthusiastic crowd, “ Indeed it was nothing, you would all have done the same.” 
This disclaimer of heroism only enhanced his value in the eyes of the holiday-making 
multitude, who would gladly have raised him aloft in their arms and carried him in 
triumph. 

Next to the hero, the sympathy of the crowd was with the poor girl, and lastly 
with her mother, who was being supported to the platform where her daughter lay by a 
brawny tar, over six foot high, who was considerably the worse for his potations. 

But a great and valiant deed levels all ranks, and the old lady clung to the sailor’s 
arm as if he had been of the most exalted class, imploring him to take her to her 
daughter. 

It was the mother’s cry of ‘ ‘ Winnie, ” that first aroused the poor girl from the obstin¬ 
ate swoon into which she had fallen. The long lashes quivered on her pale cheek, a 
little sigh forced its way through the sweet, half-opened lips. 
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Her awakening was terribly painful. Evidently she had fallen into a state of un¬ 
consciousness with the certainty of a horrible death upon her, for her first articulate 
words were ‘‘ Oh ! it is down upon me.” 

Her mother soothed her as best she could, whilst her preserver looked compassion¬ 
ately and sympathetically at the beautiful pale face and at the slight figure which he 



still supported with one arm. 

Give her more air ; she will soon recover,” said one or two voices, and Arthur Hill 
gently laid the girl down on a stretcher, hastily constructed out of some advertisement 
boards. He would 
have left her, but the 
girl’s mother detained 
him. 

‘‘ I cannot let you 
go,” she cried, look¬ 
ing from him to her 
still almost uncon¬ 
scious daughter. 

‘‘Oh! let me thank 
you ! She is all I 
have ! ” 

Tears choked her 
utterance. “ She can¬ 
not thank you now, 
herself,” she con¬ 
tinued, “ but to-mor¬ 
row, surely you will 
come to us to-morrow. 

See, this is where we 
live,” and she thrust 
a label into his hand 
that had evidently 
been attached to 
some article of lug¬ 
gage, which she had 
lost in her agitation. 

“ Winnie would go 
out of her mind if she 
could not thank her 
preserver.” 

“Yes, I will 
come,” said Arthur 
Hill. He gave one 
glance at the girl as 
she lay there, propped 
up by two kind- 
hearted old dames. 

A little colour was 
beginning to invade “the people . . . rushed forward to grasp him by ihe hand. 

the death - white . w 

cheeks, the gray eyes were opening slowly. She was very winsome, thought the 
young man. It had been given to him to save a very beautiful woman. 

He would gladly have slunk out of the station, but this was not to be. 
station-master, then the officials, then a man who had flown upon the wings of the 
wind, as newspaper reporters always do fly, came and interviewed him, and the people 
sent cheer upon cheer after him, and rushed forward to grasp him by the hand and to 
congratulate him on his valour as he passed them by. “You deserve a V.C. as much 
as any soldier.” “ It was a noble thing.” “ Englishmen against the world i were a 
few of the flattering remarks that met his ear. Try as much as he could to disclaim 
all merit, Arthur Hill found himself still the hero of the hour. , , 

The girl, whose life he had saved, meanwhile recovered consciousness, though not 
to the extent of a full knowledge of what had occurred. Little by little, the details of 
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the dread scene through which she had passed came back to her, until she shudder- 
ingly asked, ‘‘ But who saved me ?” 

With much emotion her mother told her all, and when she looked around for her 
preserver and was told that she should make his acquaintance on the morrow, Winifred 
Grey folded her hands and thanked God silently for her miraculous escape from a 
horrible death. 

To a very charming and attractive exterior, Winifred Grey joined a sympathetic 
and tender nature. She had always, even in her childish days, been given to day 
dreams, and delighted even now in the consideration of deeds of prowess. Therefore, 

more than is ordinarily the 
case, she was disposed to 
worship the man who had so 
bravely risked his life to save 
hers. Like most true women, 
she had spent much time in 
constructing a certain ideal 
being, who was as much 
above the ordinary run of 
faulty humanity as archangels 
are to angels. The danger 
through which she had passed, 
and from which she had been 
rescued so bravely, added to 
the fact that she possessed a 
mind susceptible in the highest 
degree to admiration of valiant 
deeds, led her to exalt the man 
who had played so important 
a part in her preservation. 

When Arthur Hill was lirst 
ushered into Winnie’s and her 
mother’s presence, she was, if 
not exactly disappointed, yet 
surprised, at the want of 
robustness in his appearance. 
But, for this fault that she 
found in him, she character¬ 
istically chid herself a moment 
afterwards; it even came to 
be a virtue that, being so frail, 
he yet should have done so 
“H AM so GRATEFUL,' SHE MURMURED.” mighty 3. deed. Indeed she 

soon perceived in the excited¬ 
ness of his bearing the tokens of a sensitive, over-strained temperament, always 
eager to do impetuous, daring things. 

inifred rose as he entered the room, and looking him full in the face with her 
candid, trusting gray eyes,—-which he to this day declares to be the most beautiful in 
the world, frankly laid her hands in his. “ I am so grateful,” she murmured, for 
she was much overcome by conflicting emotions. “ If it had not been for you,” she 
continued with a shudder, I should not have been here now. Oh, if you knew how 
horrible the advancing train was ! And I could not move, I was so paralyzed by fear. 
Unconsciousness was a boon to me, but when I woke from it it was horrible—like 
waking from death. It was long before I believed I was saved. But how can I 
thank you, or tell you how I admire your courage? It is impossible ! ” 

She dropped her hands in a pretty way she had, as if to show the futility of trying 
to express sufficient gratitude. 

He flushed uneasily as she spoke, and disclaimed all courage. “ Any one could 
have done it—it was nothing,” he said deprecatingly. 

“ But no one did it, except you,” she replied, looking him full in the face, “ and 
do not be too modest about it. I shall begin to think that you do not consider my life 
worth any thanks if you are.” 
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She said this with a touch of coquetry, that even the most charming, or perhaps, 
only the most charming women, possess. 

“God forbid,” he said earnestly, “ that you should put such an impossible con¬ 
struction upon my awkward words.” _ _ 

His tone was so fervent that Winnie blushed, and her mother pitying her 
confusion broke in with “Your noble deed, sir, is in all the morning papers. We • 
have got them all, and Winnie has cut out all the paragraphs and pasted them in a 

It was the young man’s turn now to be confused. “ You will not keep them, he 
said appealingly to Winifred, “ surely you will not keep them.” 

“ I shall keep them all the days of my life,” she answered solemnly. “ They shall 
bear testimony to the bravest act that I have ever heard of. Ah, you do not know my 

gratitude.” ^ , ,, , i ^ i 

Arthur Hill grew more and more confused. ‘‘Surely, he expostulated, 
will serve to recall a painful scene which it were better for you to forget. Indeed, 
he continued earnestly, “ it seems to me that your nerves must have suffered severely 
from all that you have undergone, and all the. things that could remind you of that 
terrible time must necessarily be bad for you. Believe me, it weie better to destroy 


these mementoes.” . . , -i t r 

“ Do not ask me to do that,” she returned, smiling her pretty smile. 1 contess 

that 3^011 have a right to ask something of me, in return for the life you restored to me, 
but do not ask me to destroy the accounts of your bravery.” 

“ I shall remind vou of that speech at some later date,” said Arthur Hill gravely, 
as he looked at the" beautiful excited face before him, and thought to himself that 
Providence only could have determined him to be Winifred’s preserver. ^ 

The acquaintance beg'un in so unusual a manner could have only one issue. 
by da}^, as these two saw more of each other, their mutual regard deepened into ^ f^^ 
stronger feeling, and very soon each was obliged to confess that the world looked 
very black without the other’s presence ; and gradually all allusions to Arthur Hnl s 
bravery were dropped, and sweeter words took their place, and in the beginning ot the 
October following the August in which Arthur Hill had snatched Winnie fiom the jaws 
of death, he made her his own for all time. 


CHAPTER H. 

October, the month of shortening days, of thinning foliage, is generally also the 
month of storms. It was so in this October, particularly on the rock-bound coast ot 
Penwheal, a little Cornish bathing-place, scarcely more than a fishing village, whither 

Arthur Hill had taken his bride. i 

The stormy weather was not in itself altogether an evil. The lusty winds put un¬ 
wonted vigour into both Winnie and her husband. It was a delightful thing to this town- 
bred girl to climb the dry'brown heather-clad hills that looked down upon the sea, and 
then to return healthily tired in the evening, to talk over the day’s adventures in the 
seclusion of their lodgings. There was a sense of open air, of treedom from routine 
life, that was particularly attractive to both of them. 

The rough weather too made the sea doubly fascinating. ^ Always unquiet on a 
rock-bound coast, as this was, it was now whipped to a white iuvy by the strong 
winds, and when the sun deigned to shine, the contrast between the blue sea and the 
glittering foam was so vivid that it fairly awed Winnie, who was not accustomed to 

bold and striking scenery. ; j i . 

It had been a terrible night of storm. The house m which Arthur Hill and his 
wife lodged faced the sea. Indeed, it was only divided from the rocks by a narrow 
villao-e road. All night long the windows had shivered ’in their frames, under the 
combined attack of the fierce wind and the sea foam, which latter was driven up 
against them, and ran down in streams so that the glass was all blurred and tar from 
transparent. When the morning broke matters were not improved. Ihe sky was 
leaden, the sea still roaring fiercely, the wind blowing in great gusts. Winitred, 
whose highly-strung nerves rendered her peculiarly sensitive to all atmospheric con¬ 
ditions, was terribly excited. She could not stay in and be still when such tumult 
surrounded her. She could scarcely be induced to eat her breakfast ; she wanted to 
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be out, about, to see all there was to be seen, to be one with the wind and the 
storm. 

‘‘We will go down to the Cove,” she cried, “ and we will watch the sea dash in 
round the point.” 

The Cove was a little sandy bay which lay back between two huge rocky head¬ 
lands, where the fishing-boats could have safe anchorage. 

Arthur Hill assented to this proposal, as indeed he would have done to any that 
Winnie had made. He was so happy to see his wife so rosily eager to enjoy the 
tumult of the waves. 

And so they started. Winnie full of life and high spirits, chattering all the while, 
and laughing at the way in w’hich the wind dishevelled her hair and furled her 
clothing round her. But when they reached the little Cove they found the fishing 
village in a state of simmering excitement. Men and boys ran hither and thither, 
although it was noticeable how few men there were. Women were standing in 
groups of twos and threes, some wildly weeping, others pale and composed. And 
while Winnie and her husband were wondering what had happened, there came, 
across the sea, the heavy terror-inspiring sound of a ship in distress signalling for 
help. 

Whnnie turned very pale, it seemed as if suddenly the whole danger and evil of 
the sea had been exposed to her. It had been fierce before, but she had looked upon 
it only as a beautiful thing. Of course she had read of shipwrecks and of the danger 
of the sea, but until to-day she had never come face to face with its cruelty. Now of 
a sudden “ the mother and lover of men ” seemed to have turned into the likeness of 
those beasts of prey who rend and devour their own offspring. 

“ Let us go down to the shore,” she whispered to Arthur, throbbing with excite¬ 
ment. “ Can you see the ship, Arthur? ” 

They strained their eyes, and through the blinding spray became aware of a black 
mass tossed helplessly upon the turbulent waters. As quickly as they could these 
two ran down to the shore. There they found a large concourse of women gesticu¬ 
lating, screaming, almost mad with terror. Their hot Celtic blood would not allow 
them to look upon anything quietly. Indeed, this time they had good cause for all 
their passionate vehemence, for there were but seven men, and two of these old and 
feeble, trying to launch the life-boat. 

“Where are the rest of the men?” asked Winnie breathlessly of a great strong 
woman with a child on each side of her, who was standing near. 

“ Gone for the pilchards a week ago,” cried the woman with terrible despair in her 
ringing tones. “ Maybe they’re drowned, most likely, for what boat, let alone a 
fishing-boat, could live in a sea like this ? And now this ship, she's crying for help, we 
don’t know what ship she is, nor who’s aboard. Some of our men most likely, or she 
would not be in these waters.” Then suddenly the woman caught sight of Arthur. 
She fell down on her knees and lifted up her clasped hands in frenzied appeal. 

“ Do’ee go,” she cried, “ with them. You’re not strong, but you are a man, you 
could help ! The Lord requite you ! It may be my children are fatherless, go and 
save the men on board the ship who have wives and children of their own. There are 
but seven of them to man the life-boat, and two of them are feeble.” 

Winnie turned round upon the woman ; a great leaping fear came into her eyes. 
Her Arthur ! He must not go ; he must not leave her ; she could not bear to lose him. 
“ Arthur !” she cried in a dry strained voice, “don’t listen. You cannot go—you 
belong to me now, you have a wife. Let those who have none go.” 

She held him by the arm in her agony, looking into his face, trying to fathom by 
his expression whether or no her appeal would be successful. She dared scarcely 
hope that it would be. He, her hero, to refuse to do an act of heroism. There was 
a strange look on his face, she thought it was the look of one about to do a deed of 
valour. 

“Arthur,” she wailed, “ think of me.” 

At that moment another distress signal boomed from the unfortunate ship. The 
woman who had been appealing to Arthur, flung her children away from her with a 
quick gesture of despair, then strode down towards the life-boat, turning back her 
sleeves from two mighty arms. 

A hot flush dyed Arthur’s cheeks. He stood still and irresolute for a moment, then 
ran blindly after the woman. 



THE MAN WHO WAS BRAVE. 


‘‘ Arthur,” panted Winnie, ‘‘ what are you abput to do ? ” 

They had come to the little slope whence all the fishing-boats and also the life-boat 
were launched. The seven men, aided by the woman, were pushing her down amidst 
sheets of white foam into the boiling waters. The waves were piled mountains high 
and fell with a thundering murderous roar upon the surrounding rocks. The ship was 
invisible from moment to moment. 

Arthur Hill stood still hesitatingly. He gazed from his wife to the^ boat, 
and back again at his wife. Then with a mighty effort, ‘‘Come away, Winnie,” 
he said, he shivered. “ God help them,” he murmured brokenly. 

She slipped her arm 
through his and would 
have led him away, but 
he turned again. 

“Coward, coward, 
coward ! ” he cried with 
a sort of impotent rage 
that hurt Winnie, for 
were not the words 
meant for her? was it 
not she who was making 
a coward of him ? 

They walked home 
in silence Then Winnie 
stole a look at her hero 
who was now playing 
such an ignoble part for 
her sake. “ He is angry 
with me,” she said to 
herself, seeing that he 
was fighting with some 
great emotion, “he is 
thinking that I take his 
manliness from him by 
my weak womanish 
fears ; but if I am 
always to live in dread 
of his performing some 
desperate deed of valour 
my life will be a burden 
to me. I would rather 
he were less brave. I 
fear I am no proper wife 
for him.” 

On they walked 
silently without ex¬ 
changing a word until 
they reached their 

lodgings. By this time “they walked home in silence. ' 

the"tears had crept into ^111, 

Winnie’s sweet eyes, for silence was unusual between them. She stole another Iook 
at her husband’s face, it was still pale ; she felt suddenly as if her heart must break. 
She ran up the stairs to her room and flung herself face downwards on the bed. 

She lay there some time with a horrible disappointed feeling creeping over hei 
that her husband had not followed her, as she had hoped he might when he saw her 
tears. But although she listened with all her ears, she could not hear his footstep on 
the stair. She waited for what seemed to her an interminable time, until a sudden 
thouo'ht caused her to spring up and hasten down the stairs. Arthur had doubtless 
taken the opportunity of her absence to steal from the house and to betake himself to 
the work of rescue where his heart was. 

But when she reached the sitting-room she found that her fears had been ground¬ 
less. Arthur was seated by the table, his face on his hands, his head bent in an 
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almost effeminate attitude of despair. The sight of her hero in such distress stirred 
Winnie’s womanly heart to its utmost depths. “ Oh, Arthur ! ” she cried, “ I thought 
you would not care, that I should be able to make up to you for not helping. But go 
then, since you desire it; I will keep you back no longer, only do not be angry with 
me ! ” 

Her lips were all quivering and the tears falling fast. He looked up suddenly at 
her with pale and distraught face. 

‘‘Winnie,” he cried, in a hoarse appealing whisper, “help me to do what is 
right.” 



He seemed so broken down that her heart felt breaking. She went to him, knelt 

down beside him, and putting 
her arm lovingly round his 
neck, drew his bowed head on 
to her shoulder. Her touch 
seemed to revive him. 

“Winnie,” he cried despe¬ 
rately, “ I have sinned horribly 
against you.” 

“ Against me ? ” she asked 
—“against me?” She was 
so much surprised that she 
stared at him open-mouthed. 

“ Yes,” he whispered,“help 
me to confess, Winnie ! ” 

“Tell me,” she said sooth¬ 
ingly, “whatever it is, it had 
better be swept away from 
between us.” 

He took her hand in his 
and pressed it gratefully. It 
seemed to help him to hold it. 
And then ho looked at her and 
spoke, keeping his eyes fixed 
on her. 

“ My sin,” he said, “ dates 
from the very first day I saw 
you, Winnie, when 1 saved 
your life. Oh, Winnie, the 
deed that you all eulogized as 
the d-eed of a hero was in truth 
the despairing deed of a des¬ 
picable coward. Try to see 
THE CONFESSION. that I am nothing but a 

coward, Winnie. No hero— 
ah, no, not even as brave as an ordinary man. It was fear, sheer, blind fear, not 
courage, that made me lose my head and spring down after you that day. They 
had been pressing against me so—it was with no thought of you, but only that I 
grew so desperately frightened for myself that I lost all self-control. I had 
no intention of springing down when I did it. I scarcely knew I had done it. 

I seized hold of you and then ran blindly across the rails. In my fear I would 
have run on for ever, only the platform stopped rne. I never thought of you. 

And when I won you, Winnie, I could not confess to you as I should have done, 
for fear of losing you. It was cowardice to-day that made me refuse to go out with 
the life-boat, sheer, unmanly cowardice, Winnie, not your sweet pleading. For oh ! 
if I had been a ma?i^ I should have remembered those other men whom I ought to have 
helped in their distress. Why are you so silent, dear, cannot you forgive ? ” 

She drew his head on to her breast and let it rest there. “ My darling-,” she 
whispered, “ this confession of yours—it is brave of you to make it, for I should never 
have known if you had withheld it. Besides that, was courage the only quality which 
you possessed? It is true that I loved you for it at first, but that was before I knew 
you. Physical courage is a great thing no doubt, but a kind true nature is better.” 





TRINITY COLLEGE, DUBLIN. 

By W. R. SCOTT, First Sen. Mod., T.C.D., F.R.S.A. (Ireland). 

With Illustrations by HERBERT RAILTON.i 

of the three greater universities possesses 
distinctive characteristics which are impressed 
upon the intellects of their sons. Like all other 
societies where men are thrown together, the 
peculiarities of each are merged in the larger life 
of the whole body. Still it is scarcely possible 
for any one university to realise the ideal ot a 
perfect education, and certain parts receive more 
attention than others, hence as a general rule the 
student bears the marks of this fashioning influence. 
Thus Oxford, ‘‘the Queen of Romance,” is dis¬ 
tinguished by a carefully cultivated sentiment, 
which is all her own. Trinity College, Dublin, 
stands at the opposite pole as the natural counter¬ 
part of Oxford. Sentiment is alien to the spirit 
of the place, which is nothing if not practicaL 

It seems as though the earlier directors of the education of the best youth of Ireland 
dreaded the love of variety and change which is generally supposed to stamp the 
national character, and from the first sternly set their faces against it. Thus through 
three eventful centuries Trinity College has remained true to the ideals of the founders. 
Firmly fixed, she has watched the intellectual growth of the country, herself but little 
changed, and leading men rather by the energy of individuals than by the general 
consent of the whole body. From the first the aim of both college and university was 
recognised as mainly practical. The ideal of education, if ideal there^ be, embraces 
besides mental culture the chief relations of every-day life, and this is as much a 
guiding influence now as it was three hundred years ago. Changes of thought or 
party have had but little effect upon this simple aim, which has led the society from 
infancy to maturity, in advance of the times in many matters, behind them in a few. 
The result of this fixity of purpose has been that the mistakes have been few, and if 
opportunities have been lost by over-caution they have been more than compensated 
by the certainty of a definite rallying-point for the intellect of Ireland. 

The education given by books differs little from the curriculum of other seats of 
learning, but the larger education of the students is directed unconsciously in a definite 
direction. The gorgeous dreams of other universities dare not linger here, for a 
stern strength of humour fills the air that shivers all that is unreal. Life is the 
primary study. The springs of action are unveiled, and the foibles of individuals 

1 The drawings are from photographs by W. R. Kennan, excepting the one of the Front Square, which 
is by W. Lawrence, 
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unsparingly anatomised. Elsewhere such a tendency would be hurtful, and hurtful 
especially to the young ; for life would be left as a skeleton robbed of grace and 
beauty. But poetic idealism runs in the Irish blood, and natural poetry balances 
acquired criticism. Though the student of average ability soon learns to read the 
characters of men in a manner to delight the heart of Meredith, still there is insensibly 
a recoil; and every relation of life is played upon by the scintillation of a fairy fancy. 
On one side the faculty of humour has a tendency to paralyse effort, but upon the other 
it prevents the dissipation of energy. No one who has ever breathed the air 
that withers vain ideals and idle fancies can afterwards waste his time in dreams or 
join a cause in itself ignoble. Then the gift of bright wit is something indefinable, 
which yet plays an important part in the economy of education. Keen Irish wit and 
poetic fancy reconstruct the scheme of life which the sense of humour had destroyed 



FRONT SQUARE WITH THE CAMPANILE. 


—yet with a difference, for what survives the crucible must be pure gold indeed, and 
worth all the adornment of wit and poetry. 

If this brief summary of Trinity College tendencies be accurate it may possibly 
explain a fact apparently anomalous. It is not extraordinary that Dublin should 
produce men celebrated amongst great Englishmen of the time, as governors, judo-es 
ecclesiastics—in fact men of note in the practical field. But it is strange that she can 
also claim aroll of literary honours at least as long as that of any other university. Is it 
necessary to mention the names of Goldsmith, Burke, Congreve, Farquhar, Southern 
Moore, Swift, Berkeley? t. - i . 

It is interesting to note that the same thought of practical utility runs through the 
architecture of the college buildings. Few can help contrasting the heavy Greek 
porticoes of Trinity with the ivy-clad colleges of Oxford. Yet even here the visitor 
will be surprised to find the natural Irish love of ornament and colour asserting itself. 
One of the latest additions, called “ the Schools,” is one of the most ornamental public 
structures in the kingdom. 

_ Just three hundred years ago the foundation stone of Trinitv College, Dublin, was 
laid upon the site occupied by the ruins of the monastery of All Hallowes. After the 
di-ssolution of such in.stitutions in the reign of Henry VIII., these lands and buildings 
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had been granted to the citizens of Dublin as a reward for their loyalty. In December, 
1591, Queen Elizabeth sanctioned the proposal to found ‘‘a college for learning, 
whereby knowledge and civility might be increased.” The first buildings were of red 
brick, intermixed with wooden framework. They occupied the half of the present 
front square nearest the gate—or about one-sixth of the present area. Two sides of 
the early quadrangle contained students’ chambers, and the remaining space was 
devoted to “the steeple,” the chapel, the hall, library, and “Regent House”—or the 
old examination hall. Needless to say, none of these earlier buildings now remain. 
Such was the early college. The old orchards and meadow-lands of the monks soon 
became the “ Fellows’ gardens,” whence could be seen the houses of the city clustering 
round the river, the Wicklow mountains on the south, and the harbour on the 
east. 

Both college and town have grown, and the memory of the green fields is now 



THE PARK. 


preserved only by the inscription on the seal—“The College of the Holy 
Undivided Trinity near Dublin.” Instead of walking through the old paths of 
Hoggin Green, the visitor of to-day finds Trinity College in the centre of Dublin. 
Four of the chief streets bound the grounds, while the frontage is one side of the 
present “College Green.” Some of the best buildings in Dublin now stand on either 
side, and the old Parliament House (now the offices of the Bank of Ireland) balances 

the massive face of Trinity. . . , . 1 • -n 

The front of the college consists of a facade adorned with Corinthian pillars, the 
centre of which is pierced by an arched entrance. Immediately within the gateway on 
the left is a room known as “ the porters’ lodge.” Here a body of officials keep watch 
and ward. At nine o’clock p.m. the gates are closed, and the names of students who 
enter later are carefully noted and brought before the notice of the “ Junior Dean — 
one of the Fellows who is entrusted with the maintenance of college discipline. It the 
number of “late returns” exceeds a specified scale according to the college standing 
of the student, he is warned, and sometimes fined. Many are the ingenious excuses 
urged in extenuation. Students, when before the Dean, seem to have relays of sick 
relatives, or friends bound for the Antipodes, whose vessels^ always sail after sunset, 
or colds wdiich are treated homoeopathically. Over the vestibule is the hall once used 
as the museum. When the collection grew beyond its compass, part ot it was 
removed to the buildings connected with the medical school, and pait to a 
structure known as the engineering school. All that now remains at the gate are the 
weapons of South Sea Islanders which are hung upon the walls of the staircase 
leadincr from the vestibule to the hall above. This collection was made by Lieutenant 
^ 3 
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Patten during Captain Cook’s voyages. The hall itself is used for lectures or smaller 
examinations during the day, and the various college societies meet there in the 
evenings. Upon every Wednesday during term-time, the famous Historical Society, 
though half the age of the college itself, continues its meetings, and as yet shows few 
signs of age. At one time it was one of the chief political influences in Ireland, and 
its members comprised most of the leading politicians of the time. It is not uncommon 
to see a member excused (or sometimes censured) for being absent from his place to 
attend to his duties in Parliament. Before this society Burke began to speak, and, like 
many others, he was reproved for his ‘‘ exercises being ill-prepared.” It is curious 
also to note that he received the thanks of the society for ‘‘ the matter rather than the 
manner of his speech.” During the existence of the Historical Society, it has passed 
through many strange vicissitudes. At one time it met in a room now used by the 
fellows over the entrance to the dining-hall. At another the society and the Board 
had many hot disputes which finally compelled the members to meet outside the college 
precincts. The tercentenary of Trinity College will, it is to be hoped, leave a 
permanent gain to the societies. For a scheme has been under their consideration for 
forming an extensive Union Building, where they can all meet, and at the same time 
retain their individuality and traditions. The present accommodation, consisting 
chiefly of rooms in the two houses upon each side of the gate, must be considered 
inadequate, when it is remembered that some of the societies number four or five 
hundred members, while the rooms were originally intended to form chambers for 
about half-a-dozen students. 

The gateway leads directly into the front square, which is almost 200 yards long. 
Larger than most college quadrangles, its size must be acknowledged in keeping with 
the architecture. Had the space been contracted either in length or breadth, the 
massive Greek porticoes of the main buildings would have either dwarfed their 
surroundings cr appeared disproportionately great. As it is the solid Greek pillars 
and porches enlivened by the bright green grass (so rarely seen out of Ireland) and 
the foliage of the trees, form a picture more classic than modern. It cannot be 
described as beautiful in the ordinary sense of the term; rather on the contrary one 
feels the calm of a great strength, and a peace that rests on the best thought of ages. 
Inside the heavy gateway the bustle of the street traffic dies away, and the outside 
world is left behind. A spirit of quiet seems to guard the place that ignores the 
changes of years,—alike indifferent to the tread of armies or the fever of modern life. 

The present front square was once divided into two small quadrangles by a range 
of brick buildings running parallel with the college front. These have long since 
been removed, and in their place stands the “Campanile”—a bell-tower almost 
unique. Intrinsically beautiful, the Campanile is still more important as giving the 
eye a definite starting-point, which would otherwise become confused amongst long 
lines of symmetrical buildings. 

Near the Campanile are the chief buildings of the Front Square—the Dining-hall, 
the Chapel, the Examination-hall, and the Library. 

The Dining-hall stands near the Campanile almost in a line with the houses con¬ 
taining students’ rooms. In appearance it resembles the chapel and examination-hall, 
except that it is reached by a range of broad steps. The present “dining-hall” was 
built about the year 1761. Sixteen years before another hall had been built upon the 
same site, but owing to defective foundations it was taken down. The original 
dining-hall was described in 1734 as “a large and spacious room indeed, flagged 
under foot, but open in a manner at both ends, never aired by fire —m fact the coldest 
room in Europe^' The front of the present hall contains one of the celebrated clocks 
which were once regularly kept a quarter of an hour behind the proper time. 
The reason is quaintly given in a history written as late as 1845. “In the pediment,” 
says Mr. Taylor, “ is placed the clock, which strikes the time a quarter of an hour 
later than the town clocks, on purpose that the pupils may have an opportunity of 
getting into college in good time to avoid fines, &c.” ^ 

^ The following appeared in Kottabos, vol. i. p. 267. “ Herodotus in Dublin . . . ‘Now a certain man of 

these Americans came to Dublin, and greatly admired the wonders that were in the University, but when he 
saw the clock, he mocked at the priests who were conducting him, and said in derision, “ It seems to me 
calculating that you are by a quarter of an hour behind all other nations.’’ Thus he spake (for in all things 
the Americans are beforehand, not least, but most of all others), and certain men reported it to the Provost; 
and they say that when the messenger reported what the American had said, the Provost leapt thrice from his 
throne, being terribly wroth at the affair. And he gave orders that those whose duty it was should compel the 
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Within the dining-hall building, next the door, there is a smaller hall or passage 
leading upwards to the fellows’ common room, and downwards to the kitchen. It is 
practically unused, except at 9 o’clock p.m. When the clock strikes^ the gates are 
closed, and one of the porters walks from the gate to the dining-hall ringing a hand¬ 
bell. He is soon followed by the Junior Dean, while the students stand in cap and 
gown upon the steps. The roll is then called, and each student present answers, 

“ Adsum,” thus showing which men are inside and which outside. The hall itself is 
panelled half-way up the walls with rich dark oak. It is lit from two sides, while on 
the others are niches containing pictures of various benefactors of the college. In 
the main body of the hall are four lines of tables at which the students dine accord¬ 
ing to their classes 
in college. At the 
top, and running at 
right angles to these, 
is the table reserved 
for the Fellows and 
fellow’-commoners, to 
which “ doctors and 
masters ” have a tra¬ 
ditionary claim. A 
college dinner is 
something apart. A 
bell rings sharply at 
6 P.M. in winter and 
at 6.30 in summer, 
and the students be¬ 
gin to stream in, 
putting on their “ ac¬ 
ademic costume” as 
they run—or in other 
words gathering the 
shreds of their gowns 
around them. A 
scholar of the house 
mounts the pulpit and 
says grace, according 

to a prescribed Latin form. The grace is somewhat lengthy and sometimes the reciter 
may be nervous. If so, and there be few Fellows in the hall, he is greeted with 
ironical suggestions besides other general criticisms. On the other hand some scholars 
have an especial gift in rapidly manipulating the superlatives, and then they are 
often applauded. Some of the sporting freshmen even hold stop-watches and keep 
the records—or say they do. W^hen the first grace is over, all is hurry and confusion. 
Each table has its attendants, who all rush bearing dishes, which are quickly ranged 
in their proper places, and then the buzz of conversation lulls, to rise again between 

the several courses. , 

Beneath the hall are the cellars, and on the same level the kitchen, which contains 
some strange old-fashioned instruments for cooking side by side with modern scientific 
inventions. The old roaster is still used. It consists of three circular racks tor 
holding the joints, which are then placed before a fire kept upright by strong iron bars, 
and the apparatus is turned by chains running over wheels above. 

Passing from the kitchen by the lower entrance, one is surprised to find a strange 
relic of the past. The angle in the chapel walls between the end of the chancel and 
the main portion of the building has been railed off and here some of the first fellows 
of the college have been buried. The mural tablets, with quaint eulogistic Latin 
inscriptions, may still be easily read by the curious. In the foreground is the remains 
of a marble effigy which bears the date of 1602. The hard slate of the base has with¬ 
stood the influence of the weather, but the recumbent marble figure has suffered greatly. 
The rain-drops falling from above have eaten away the stone, and without the inscrip- 

clock to move on. And certain of the junior fellows, wishing to jest, sent for the police. But the Catechist 
made no light matter of it, and did not allow it to be put on, for he said that it devolved upon him to keep it 
back, and that for this reason he was called Catechist.” 



THE KITCHEN. (DRAWN BY A. S. HARTRICK.) 
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lion it would be difficult to determine the rank or profession of the dead. Near this 
tomb is the entrance of the vault running under the chapel, but only the portion under 
the outer entrance has been used for purposes of burial. Here rest many of the most 
distinguished sons of Trinity, from the earliest down to the year 1867. 

^ The interior of the chapel, like the dining-hall, is wainscoted with dark oak to the 
height of about twelve feet, divided into large panels which are separated by handsome 
Ionic pilasters. Over these i§ a broad base from which the windows rise. The seats 
are set in tour rows on each side, the one gradually rising above the other. The pulpit 
stands by itself, and is richly carved to match the oak-work on the walls. The services 

are held at 9.45 a.m. and 5 p.m. upon 
Sundays and Saints’ days, when the 
students wear surplices, and at 8.30 
A.M. and 5 P.M. on week days, when 
the ordinary gowns are worn. ITpon 
days of the first group the large col¬ 
lege bell in the Campanile is rung, 
and on the rest a smaller bell in the 
Dining-hall 


Exactly opposite the chapel is a 
building of similar external appear¬ 
ance, known as the Examination-hall. 
After the Dining-hall, this is the 
college building best known to the 
students. A large proportion of the 
lectures are delivered here, and here 
too many of the students have faced 
the ordeal of their first examination. 
Upon Saturdays during term-time 
the Junior Dean meets with such 
members of the college as have 
violated any of the college rules, 
hears their excuses, and inflicts a fine 
proportionate to the, guilt and volu¬ 
bility of the student. 

Ihe interior of the examination- 
hall is a marked contrast to the 
somewhat sombre dining-hall and 
chapel. The oak wainscoting is ex¬ 
changed for a bright base of painted 
stone, from which the richly gilt 
pilasters, separating the niches on 
the walls, rise to the roof. These 
niches or panels, like those in the 
Dining-hall, are filled by portraits of 
place of honour has been given to 





STAIRWAY OF THE NEW BUILDING. 


distinguished members of the University. The uccu given lo 

Queen Elizabeth, the foundress, and the worth of her gifts to the infant college is 
testified by the presence of Ussher, Berkeley, Baldwin, Swift, and Edmund Burke. As 
the eye becomes used to the bright shades of the decorations it rests upon a marble 
monument supported upon a dark tomb. This is a handsome statue of the 
Provost Baldwin, whose portrait is one of those upon the walls. Baldwin is represented 
as resting upon his left arm, and holding in his hand the will by which he bequeathed 
his fortune to the University. A female figure emblematic of the college bends over 
him, and appears to mourn the loss of her benefactor. Slightly in the background an 
angel holds the palm-crown of victory in one hand, and with -the other points 
upwards to heaven. In the gallery over the entrance there is an old organ which was 
taken from a Spanish ship, and which tradition attributes to the Armada. 

, south side of the front square is completed by the library, which was opened 

in 1732* Up till last year the lower story was occupied by cloisters ; which have 
recently been built in to give increased space for the books as well as a new and 
laiger leading-room. The greater part of the building up stairs is arranged in 
the form of one long room with forty stalls upon each side, in which libraries pre- 
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sentecl by private individuals are still kept together and called after the donois. At 
the base of the pillars dividing the stalls are busts representing great men of the past 
or celebrated members of the University. Half-way between the loof and floor is a 
o*allery where more recent works are kept. Besides the books there is a valuable 
collection of coins and autographs, the well-known Book of Kells, and the harp which 
is attributed to Brian Boroimhe, who defeated the Danes at Clontarf in 1014. 

Upon the north of the front square is a quadrangle of later date known as 
“ Botany Bay.” Possiblv the name is intended to indicate a place of seclusion, if not 
quiet, for some of the more restive spirits amongst the younger members of the 
college. But the comparative isolation of “Botany Bay ” is little regretted by its 
residents. At nightfall two watchmen lurk in the dark shadows, in the hope ot 
extinguishing bonfires and other amateur illuminations. 

Continuing the line of the front square is a third quadrangle known as the 
“ Printing House Square”—so called from its being the site of the Uiuversity Press, 
which is a building similar to the Chapel and Dining-hall, but smaller in its frontage. 
Before the present square was built this part of the college was part of the park, and 
it was here that one of the fellows, a Mr. Ford, was shot, in the closing years ot the last 
century. The side next the park is partly occupied by a building already mentioned, 
known as The Schools, the New Building, or Engineering School, which differs 
laro'ely in architecture from the rest of the college. It is essentially modern m form 
and represents the best Italian ornamentation. When Ruskin came to Ireland he 
often spent hours in admiring the symmetry of the structure and perfection ot the 
carvino-s. The floral ornamentation was executed throughout by Irish stone- 
carvers and copied directly from Nature. The hall in the interior is crowned by a 
double dome of variegated brickwork, which is supported upon richly-tinted pillars 
of Irish marble. The various class-rooms open off this hall, and it is here that the 
eno*ineering and divinity students attend their respective lectures. The Medical 
School with the Anatomical Museum is a separate range of large buildings, only 
recently completed, upon the other side of the park. 

The open space between the Printing House Square and the boundary ot the 
colleo'e grounds is known as the Park. About one-third of the area is thickly planted 
with trees and is familiarly called the Wilderness—owing to the fact that it is not used 
bv any of the clubs. The remaining portion contains the grounds of the two 
football clubs, also those of the cricket and tennis clubs. Trinity is unfortunate 
when compared with Oxford and Cambridge in its river. The Liffey near the park 
is o-reatly encumbered by shipping and is altogether unsuited for racing purposes. 
Moreover, owing to the number of oarsmen in college it was found necessaryin “ the 
best interests of rowing in Ireland,” to form two college clubs, each of which holds 
different views upon the important subject of rowing form. Consequently it is quite 
impossible to secure a representative four or eight. Nevertheless, the performance 
of one of the college clubs (the Dublin University Boat Club) at Henley la.st year 
will be remembered by all lovers of rowing. The cricket club gallantly holds its own 
amongst the other Irish teams, but in contests with English elevens it has gained honour 
rather than victory. Even already the large number of past wearers of the “ black 
and o*old ” are looking forward to the match which has been arranged with 
Cambridge and which is to form part of the approaching tercentenary celebrations 
in Inly. The football men have scarcely yet ceased to congratulate themselves upon 
their success in Rugby against both the English Universities—a recm'd which had 
been also made in the summer by the tennis club. The Bicycle Club too has 
had a long and successful career, holding probably more records than any other 
college club of the kind in the world. 



HOW TO SPEND A CHEAP HOLIDAY IN NORWAY. 

By MARY HOWARTH. 

With Illustrations by H. R. MILLAR. 


ORWAY as subject-matter for a magazine article is pretty well 
used up, if the country itself be the theme. We have all read 
about, and most of us are acquainted already with, its fjords, its 
midnight sun, its rivers, and its moors. If it were named some¬ 
thing else, Finland for example, something might be done with 
it. But as Norway it is practically useless. 

Yet if we take it from another point of view than a country, 
considering it, for example, as a pleasant and healthy holiday 
ground for women as well as sportsmen, far less expensive and 
much more enjoyable than English or Continental pleasure places, we may extract 
from it useful as well as entertaining matter. Norway sounds so far away to the 
traveller whose ideas have hitherto been bounded by the Rhine and Brittany, by 
Scotland and the most frequented parts of Ireland. Yet it is not. Many people, par¬ 
ticularly sportsmen, wish it were, so that distance might prevent the yearly increasino* 
influx of visitors. For my own part, I think the North Sea is a sufficient deterrent 
to the generality of people. So long as a forty hours’ journey by steamer exists 
between England and the very happiest hunting-ground adjacent, that happy hunting- 
ground will not be overcrowded. 

Disclaiming, then, the slightest intention of expatiating upon Norway as a whole, 
and with no desire to so much as mention a fjord, or a midnight sun, a snow-capped 
moLintain,^ or the Arctic circle, coasting excursions in luxuriously fitted steamers. 
Polytechnic^ trips, and the British tourist, it remains only to be seen what the other 
points of view disclose, and what theme is left to the narrator who confesses that she 
knows next to nothing about it ; that the only fjord she ever beheld was one of the 
commonplace kind that doesn’t count with the traveller ; that the only sun she saw 
was that which shines in the day-time instead of at night; that respecting the sole 
luxuriously fitted steamer with which she became acquainted, she would prefer, owing 
to the painfulness of her memories, to preserve an inviolate silence, while as to the 
Arctic circle she is lamentably ignorant, and from the time she set foot on Scandi¬ 
navian soil to the time she left it, no British tourist, she records with gratitude, ever 
crossed her path. 

Looking out of my window here in London, I see the self-same stars that I saw in 
Norway, when of an evening I used to stand upon the front door-step of the farmhouse 
that was my home for seven happy summer weeks. So that I know exactly, and 
can plan out in my own mind, how the land lies, how in front of me there is an orchard, 
and beyond it a meadow, and beyond the meadow the sea ; how to my left the river 
runs ; how to my right there is the garden gate, and beyond it the green uneven field 
about which the farm settlement is built, the carpenter’s shed, the house of the farmer’s 
brother, the peasants’ huts, the village store, the white church ; how, should I move 
from my position and stand in the middle of the green outside the gate, I should see 
more meadow beyond the farmyard, and beyond that again the rocky fjelds or hills, 
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liorse-shoe in formation, that guard and shelter all. To-night is Saturday, ami if I 
keen very still, and try to separate the sounds, I shall hear aboye the ^ylnd that 
soft and balmy, and the rustling of the trees, and the murmur the/.ver and the low 
roar of the sea the sinking of the farm seryants in the back quarters of the house, the 
[iXw ^mpTe girls, the gruffer tones of the 

monotonous soothing songs of the Scandinay.an peasantry. 

dinino-.room, if 1 look, I shall see the Ims-fru, her husband, his aged aunt, and > 

if to-morrow be the one Sunday in three that is kept in church, the P"‘ Yto do 

liyes in the small fishing town fifteen miles away, and stays here comes tojfo 

duty or to marry, christen, prepare for confirmation, or bury any one in the nei^ 
boiirhood. Up stairs the children are asleep ; four-year-old Launtz, dreaming pen p. 



an interior. 


of the “ storr fisk” he will catch with the rod his mother made him this afternoon a 

nrimitiye affair composed of a stick, a piece of string, and a dress -hook out of ^ 

work-box—with which he most diligently and solemnly whipped the nyer for a loi g 

time ; Maria, beautiful in sleep—Maria, our pride and joy, than whoni we 

no child of less than two was eyer cleyerer, for she can talk and dance, has a ke 

sense of humour, and is altogether the jolliest of small maids ; and, rending 

and then with a wail, Paulina, the baby, soberer of countenance than either of the other 

two, and but seldom brought before the public. vr„„|,>« Ark all of 

In appearance the house in which we dwelt was not unlike a N f \ 

vyood, pamted apure white, with green window-sashes, and a creamy brown f^^ ^ 
that omned in two and was glazed half-way down. Entering this front door you 
found yourself in a small square room or hall fitted with a cupboard, in which the Ffu 
Lent glass china, and th^ in daily use, and by the sides of which there ran 

a rowLf peo-s upon the two walls, upon which every one kept their out-door gear, even 
down to Maria, whose pink cambric hat and quaint old-fashioned-looking c oa 
hio-h UP because of her shortness, and to the Mindst, or oaby, who possessed a satin 
ho"od?f Smhke proportions, and a long cloth cloak edged 

she very rarely donned, owing to her mother’s prejudice against the open air or 
creature^ of hL tender age. Here also fishing tackle, consisting of lines, rods, 
waders and sou’-westers, guns and their gear, umbrellas and sticks, found a ho*" - 
and there were chairs and stools upon which to sit v.'hen the weather was oo w . 
boisterous to make the bench outside a desirable resting place. ^ j *4- 

The ao-e of this farmhouse is over a century, and as it is entire y o woo i 
vellous thlit it has not shared the fate of many others of alike description which have 
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been demolished over and over again. The spectacle of a burning town in Norway 
is by no means rare, and whoso would see any particular place must not delay his 
visit until next timejf he would gratify his desire, for probably when that next time 
arrives the object oi his curiosity will have disappeared. Lhe ancient Norwegian was 
not fond of passages ; in this house, which is a very large one for the neighbourhood, 
the two dwelling-rooms lead directly out of the entrance hall, and out of them lead 
again two smaller rooms used as bedrooms, while out of these lead respectively the 
pantry and another room, out of which come the kitchens, and so the ground plan ol 
the house is complete, the living-rooms and the kitchens running parallel to one 
another. Leading from the big kitchen are some curious winding stairs, that take one 
to the upper regions, where there are more bedrooms ; and if one were inclined to 
doubt their being there, as from a hasty glance at the front of the house one might, for 
with a single exception no windows show here, the exaggerated sounds of thumping 
footsteps or the hasty scatterings of cats would soon convince one. Perfect quiet in a 

house is perhaps an accom¬ 
paniment of civilization, 
which, turning upside down 
a number of old-world 
practices and customs, 
makes noise outside and 
peace within the rule, in¬ 
stead of, as here, peace 
outside, where nothing 
wilder or noisier than 
Nature assails, and noise 
inside, where every footfall 
and movement is made 
evident by the medium of 
the wood on which it falls, 
and only the unusual thick¬ 
ness of beams and walls 
renders speech when heard 
at a distance no more than 
a muffled murmur. 

In decoration the house 
A BEDROOM. was delightfully fresh ; the 

, , walls in the sitting-room 

were a pale aquamarine green, meeting a high dado of white, and in the dining-room 
ot a shade or two darker, while the bedrooms were browns or terra-cottas, an evidence 
of the scrupulous cleanliness of their owner, who is always repainting his house, and 
making of it the delicious contrast it presents to the ordinary peasants’ huts in the hills. 
It is furnished with simplicity, and to say truth, not according to luxury ; for, whereas 
there are plenty of hard chairs and even hard sofas, there isn’t a single easy-chair, or 
even a cushion, in the place ; book-shelves and writing-tables are completely lackino-. 
while only one bedroom musters a chest of drawers, and some are without washstandt 
The becls too were exceedingly odd ; just boxes, with a queer pulling out contrivance 
that made them bigger than single size if necessary, with a liberal layer of straw at the 
bottom topped with a feather bed, and again a feather bed of less thickness as a 
coverlet,^ and perhaps a white knitted counterpane to overtop the rest. But the 
pillow-shps and sheets were exquisitely needled and monogramed, and lace often 
formed a finish to the towels, making one feel when one used them as if committincr 
desecration upon some antimacassar or chair-back. 


The usual stoves occupied positions in corners of the rooms, and behind and around 
them the walls were for a certain distance cemented, so that there was no risk of 
conflagration. The floors were not carpeted, but were closely boarded, and washed 
at least every other day. All the window-ledges were gay with growing plants, placed 
in-side instead of out, and sometimes, even in that secure haven, blown down bv the 
violence of the stormy winds that blew; and conspicuous among them, standin'o- on 
ye ground because of its mature height, was a myrtle-tree which had been nurtured 
from a slip taken from the housewife’s bridal wreath. We burned oil and candles at 
night, and a gigantic lantern, of a primitive type, illumined by a candle, was provided 
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for those who wished to wander abroad over the rough fjelds and pathless meadows. 

I remember one evening noticing with astonishment that the lantern was with much 
circumstance prepared for the Fni^ who wanted to go out and search for a lost button 
of Maria’s. I thought she might have waited till the morning ; but she was not of 
my opinion. 

If, however, the dwelling parts of the farmhouse were modernized to a certain extent, 
the kitchen was the old original, and looked as if centuries had passed over it, leaving 
it unchanged. It was 
rather tunnel-like in 
shape, and tunnel¬ 
like because what 
may have been its 
cornered contour 
was quite rounded 
off by the interpo¬ 
lation of shelves, 
racks, and nooks 
everywhere. In 

typical Norwegian 
dwelling-places the 
rafters are as useful 
as the walls, and 
form the receptacle 
of many things, such 
as books, knives, 
and tools ; and in 
this typical kitchen 
of a thriving farmer, 
an endless number 
of pots, pans, 
spoons, strainers, 
and other cooking 
utensils found places 
in these crannies, 

which they had made their own for many decades, but which to the inexperienced eye 
looked heterogeneous indeed. As for the fireplace, it was a picture in itself, and often 
have I wished that I were gifted with the painter’s art, to perpetuate its quaintness, 
and to reproduce the hus-fru as she bent over it intent upon waffles or pancakes, 

the ruddy, fitful light catching her straw-coloured hair with its crisply curling nimbus, 
and contrasting with the yellow lamplight that on the other side beamed steadily upon 
her. But we were not welcome in the kitchen, upon which the mistress looked with a 
kind of scorn or patient displeasure—as on a place that couldn’t be cured and must 
be endured ; and the hasty sketches I was able to take of it were mental only, as the 
door between it and the spese-sal or dining-room opened, or upon the occasion of our 
last luncheon, when I was permitted to watch the making of krumkage and pancakes 
which were being prepared for a supreme delectation, and when I noted as microscopi¬ 
cally as I could the wide open fireplace, the pans or caldrons, the pots and spacious 
places where three or four people could cook at once, one making pancake, another 
boiling potatoes, and a third preparing the stew. For fuel, coal is used, or wood, or 
heather, according to the food that is being cooked ; flad-brod, our Scotch oat-cake, 
is made over heather or ling, as they call it, so that no disagreeable taste is given to it, 
and traditional custom is preserved. Here, as I dare say in most oat-cake producing 
places, Jlad-ln'od is made only twice a year, and all the women of the farm assist 
at its manufacture for three days. It is most extensively patronized by the^ farm 
labourers, who come into the house for their meals as they do in rural England, and 
partake of them in the second kitchen, where the Jms-fru's precious but somewhat 
incongruous possession, a small oil stove, has its place. 

During my stay, the domestic arrangements were topsy-turvy. There were 
several women-servants, and each appeared to have been hired with a view to a 
service of a special kind, and then told off to the branch that suited her best. 
Thomina, who was supposed to be the cook, evinced a leaning towards the work 
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of a housemaid, and was rarely to be seen over the fireplace ; Bettina, the lady-help, 
hated housekeeping, the branch upon which her future fruit was expected to hang, 
and took up the position of parlourmaid ; Martina, the nursery girl, was so strong 
that she was induced to follow the plough, while Kisten, the round-faced parlourmaid, 
ousted by Bettina, was, much to her own liking, installed in her place ; indeed, every 
one in this upside-down arrangement seemed pleased, so all was well and as it could 
be wished. Bettina, who had been sent to learn domesticity from the hiis-fni^ a plan 
that obtains in Norway, and is an excellent one for teaching girls, wore a plain gold 

ring on the third 
finger of her right 
hand, which be¬ 
tokened her engage¬ 
ment to a swain on 
whose behalf she was 
being instructed in 
housewifely ways. 
She had a singularly 
unhealthy - looking 
complexion of the 
spotty type, and an 
abominable way of 
constant clearing 
what was probably a 
relaxed, and possibly 
uncomfortable throat. 
When this exercise 
happened at meal¬ 
times, it was particu¬ 
larly disagreeable, as 
was also her heavy 
breathing, and her 
objectionable way of 
HOLIDAY DRESS. littering the simple 

word “melk,’’ mean¬ 
ing milk, which she did with a guttural scrape. But she was a good creature, 
and very willing, and will some day develop into a Dutch-doll counterpart of 
her stolid mother, who, one Sunday, came over to tea, and, according to a close 
observer, breathed hard, but spoke not a word throughout the entire ceremony. 
Bettina’s square, solid, flat-faced personality was in striking contrast to that of Melina, 
a damsel of very attractive mien, who variously worked in the fields, waited at meals, 
washed floors, and walked forth to do shopping, clothed as if intent upon a visit to a 
town fourteen miles away, in a cloak, a hat, and gloves, and carrying an umbrella and 
a large basket, while in reality bound no further than the tiny store two hundred yards 
from the farm. Melina was in her way really pretty ; she had bright brown hair, with 
the inevitable crisp little love-locks that adorn the coiffures of Norwegian beauties, and 
the brightly plaited knob at the back, brown eyes, a cream skin and pink cheeks. 
She was in the habit of wearing a green skirt and a light-coloured bodice, and, in 
common with the other maids, was capless. 

Before I started for this out-of-the-way recreation ground, where I owned the 
proud distinction of being one of the only pair of Englishwomen who had ever stayed 
there, it was predicted that I should be intolerably bored and half-starved. But I was 
neither. Moreover, within walking and driving distance there were rare beauties to 
discover. Sometimes w’e used to ramble miles up our river into the fjelds, with a basket 
of sandwiches to sustain us, stopping to buy milk at some cottage, whose quaint house- 
room contained the family beds fitted into the wall, as in Scotch places. The people 
we invariably found hospitable and kind in the extreme. They are a pleasant race and 
highly intelligent, and are taught well in their schools—English among other subjects. 
The farmer with whom we sojourned spoke not only his own and our language, but 
German and French as w^ell. He had travelled a great deal. His old aunt too, who 
never left the farm for a walk of over two hundred yards without putting on gloves, 
was an authority on Ibsen and Bjornsen, and other Scandinavian authors whose names 
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were merely names to me. This knowledge in one who had seldom moved from that 
tiny out-of-the-way corner at first surprised me. I have since learned, however, that 
Norwegians are extremely loyal to their progress as a nation as well as individually, 
and that the ancient proverb of no man being a prophet in his own country does not 
obtain in this. 

The peculiar and picturesque dress of the country folk is becoming rarer and rarer 
as a toilette of general use. But it is one that suits them admirably, and that shows off 
well their treasured silver ornaments, many of which, however, went to the melting-pot 
some years ago, when an appeal was made to the country to recruit the tottering national 
exchequer. An ancient dress that survives is that worn by the priest, which consists of a 
long black gown and snowy white ruff ot stiffened lawn. He is a greatly appreciated 
member of society, whose room in the most important house of whatever place he 
visits is always kept ready for him, and whose ministrations are highly treasured, 
especially by the women. As for the men, I used to notice that they appeared in great 
numbers at the churchyard gate, but did not go further. Norwegian services are very- 
long, and are mostly done sitting; the priest, however, has a great deal of exertion 
connected therewith, and if his parish is a very large one, as in the case of which 1 
am cognizant, much journeying is entailed. On account of this, funerals may be con¬ 
ducted in the priest’s absence by the people themselves, and when next he comes that 
way he concludes the last rites by appropriate prayer and exhortation. Funerals are 
very important ceremonials in Norway'^, and take a long time. First of all a messenger 
is sent round on foot to all the neighbours, to bid them to the obsequies, and until his 
message is delivered to the head of the house no refreshment may be offered or 
accepted, and no seat. For days before, grand cookings take place in the house of 
desolation, and those of the mo’urning friends, of a peculiarly unappetising compound, 
answering to the baked meats of former times in this country, and other viands. For 
one day in advance of that of burial there are feastings in the house of the deceased, 
not attended, so far as I could gather, by anything approaching orgie, but simply a 
reunion of old friends and acquaintance. On that of the funeral there is another 
gathering which accompanies the corpse and family to the grave ; and the day after is 
also spent in company, the idea apparently being that consolation is thus afforded to 
the bereaved. I was not fortunate enough to be present at a wedding, which 
is, 1 understand, an occasion of much the same type, but of rejoicing instead ol 
sadness. 

As for our meals at the farm, we none of us ever fared better or more healthily. 
Of milk we had as much as we wanted ; coffee and tea—a luxury m Norway—were 
served most liberally, and we enjoyed extremely our quaint breakfasts of eggs, and 
fish in all kinds of form—salted, marinated, dry, and fresh—German sausage cut m 
slices, meat in slices, and cheese pared extremely thin. For our lunches we depended 
chiefly on the aforesaid dishes of sliced meats of many kinds, and on fish ot our own 
catching ; while our dinners consisted of soup, fish and fowl, meat, and puddings 
of many and beautiful kinds. The cakes they made us—light confections of batter 
mixed with cream—were supremely delightful. 

In conclusion, I have only to express my regret that I am unable to divulge the 
name of this particularly rural and out-of-the-way Norwegian paradise. Norway is 
becoming so crowded that precautions are needful, if one desires to depart from the 
beaten track in one’s holiday, and to escape one’s fellow Britishers. But research 
rewards, and I can assure every one who wants rest, and quiet, and no big bills, that 
they will profit by finding some such place as this. The best way to cultivate an 
acquaintance with a farmer in Norway is to go over there one’s self, and look around 
for what one wants, and if one cannot become a guest on that visit to make prospective 
arrangements. It is worth some little trouble to do so. My expenses for the whole 
seven weeks of my holiday, including the steamer from England and back again, did 
not amount to the modest sum of five-and-twenty pounds. 



IN A SCOTCH LOCH. 

By DIX LERRON. 

OT shooting to-day then, Gifford ? ” said a fair young man, leaning 
against the taffrail of a yacht, as he glanced critically at the 
dark blue yachting suit of his companion. 

‘‘Not to-day, old fellow,” said the other, a tall dark-bearded 
man, leisurely proceeding to roll a cigarette between his fingers. 
“ Not to-day. I’m going to try those crags over there—a good 
scramble with my sketch-book, you know; ” and he pointed 
across the loch where the mists curled about the jagged 
peaks ot Blath Bhein. 

“ Oh ! but it’s a shame to waste a ripping day like this mooning about with an old 
sketch-book ! ” 

“Waste the day!” repeated Gifford; “a matter of opinion, Frank, a matter 
of opinion. 

“ Well, you seem a bit out of sorts this morning ; whaBs up ? ” 

Gifford did not answer but smoked on thoughtfully for a few minutes, and Riley 
“ took sights ” at the gulls with a boat-hook which he had picked up from a seat near. 
Presently the latter remarked : 

“Lady Helen Desbrooke said last night she wanted to try and fish to-day. I 
suppose they’ll go and trawl a bit. I heard old Macdonald say there were a lot of 
fish, just round those rocks out there,” and he pointed towards the mouth of the loch. 
“I’ve no doubt Wharton wouldn’t mind going too,” he added, “but he’s booked 
for the moors ! He rather likes Lady Helen, I believe.” And he laughed carelessly. 

“Indeed?” replied Rex, and a curious expression came into his grey eyes as he 
threw his cigarette overboard. “Wharton be damned.” 

“ Breakfast is ready, sir,” announced a steward coming up at this moment, “ and 
Sir Charles and the ladies is in.” 

“There will be only Wharton, Dudley and myself then,” said Riley, as they 
turned to go below. “ Something was said about the ladies bringing lunch round to 
us. You’d far better change your mind, old chap, and come along too.” 

But Gifford did not change his mind. “ May I borrow the dingy. Sir Charles?” 
he asked his host after breakfast. “ I should like to get a sketch or two here for my 
picture, the foreground is so good, and the effects are very fine to-day.” 

“ Certainly, Gifford, certainly. So you don’t mean to shoot ? By the bye, do you 
want a man ? ” 

“No, thanks; I’ll paddle myself and keep the boat if you don’t want her 
to-day.” 

“ Alone at last 1 ” cried Gifford, as his boat’s keel ran up on the seaweed-strewn 
grass. Why on earth did I come on this trip ? My good resolutions are fated to be 
bowled over. Well, the matter must be thrashed out somehow, and now seems the 
best time.” So saying, he proceeded to make the dingy secure by fastening the long 
rope to a rock high on the shore, and with a resolute look on his handsome face 
started along the road leading to the head of the loch. Three o’clock found him 
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lying on his back, with a pipe in his mouth. Beside him lay his sketch-book, with 
the colour wet on its open page. The lonely nature of the scene accorded well 
his mood. His brain was in a whirl, his heart on fire ; he needed the stillness or the 
hills about him for his mind to work freely. His thoughts wandered back to the 
previous summer when an old college chum who was up in town for a foitmght m 
May introduced him to Lady Helen Desbrooke. ^ 

“ I have lived in a dream since that evening,” Gifford told her some weeks after¬ 
wards, “ one long, strange dream; or rather it would be truer to say that I only 
dreamed before I met you.” Yes, he well remembered saying that, and how 
beautiful she had looked as he bent over her chair. Ah ! could he but sleep once 

more! i i ..i 

Lady Helen had been attracted in spite of herself by the clever artist with the 

strange grey eyes. She had never met any one just like^ him before. His restless 
energy disturbed, while at the same time the power of his personality subdued and 
dominated her even more than she was herself aware. The world peihaps haid y 
guessed his devotion, for he did not forsake his old haunts or, metaphorically speaking, 
lay his mantle on the pavement of Piccadilly for her to walk over, and foi society 
to laugh at. She did not love him, she assured herself; no, but her soul was free no 
longer. This man had come and troubled the deep waters of her being, and the 

consciousness of this w^as gall to her proud spirit. ^ _ ' i • i 

She refused him almost point-blank, but with a look in her beautiful eyes at which 
he wondered without understanding it for many a long day. When he pleaded as he 
had never pleaded before her face had grown white to the lips, but she remained 
“ 1 cannot—it is no good,” she whispered. “ I must not think of it. In the end she 
promised that if she should change her mind within two years’ time she would let him 
know of it in some way ; but she shook her head as she turned away. 

He on the contrary was hopeful. It was something that he would see her again, 
that he was not banished for ever from her presence. Meanwhile the world speculated 
a little—for Lady Helen’s preoccupation had not passed quite unnoticed—-but it knew^ 
nothing ; and for want of food for gossip in that direction ceased to talk. And the 
months went by, and took with them Rex Gifford’s hopes. ^ i i j 

They met at one or two country houses, but this fact remained unaltered and 
unalterable : she was Lady Helen Desbrooke, a peer’s daughter, and he only Rex 

Gifford, a poor artist. ^ ^ r 

The conviction was slowly forcing itself upon his brain that Lady Helen was not for 
him ; their social spheres were not the same. He began to realise that the verdict of 
society would undoubtedly be against him if he married her ; and though personally 
he cared little for the praise or blame of the small clique which with supreme egotism 
calls itself by such an imposing title, yet he understood it must necessarily mean more 
to her than it could to him. But all the time he could not forget the look that was 
in her eyes when he had gone from her presence the summer before. 

So matters stood when, meeting his old friend Sir Charles Mackenzie one day in 
Inverness he had accepted an often repeated invitation to come for a ten days 
yachting cruise. “And why on earth he didn’t tell me who his party were, and why 
I was such a fool as not to ask, heaven only knows ! ” he muttered as he savage y 
pulled the ends of his moustache between his teeth. “ I shouldn’t have come if I had 
known she was on board—no, by Jove, I would not! Any fool can see she doesn t 
want me. I say any fool can tell that. Her face shows it, in every line ; her eyes— 

hereyes-Wait a bit— her eyes say it ? ” He began to breathe harder. “No, 

as I am a living man, her eyes do not repel me ! There is something in their depths 
I can’t read. I don’t understand it—but it isn’t aversion. Stop—could it be- 

He sprang half up. About him was the stillness of the mountains, the ‘‘ sleep that 
is among the lonely hills ” like the silence of a beautiful dream, and through it, as some 
deep thought, sounded the murmur of the burns in the hills. He pushed his cap back 
from his brows. “ Can it be that she loves me? Ah 1 God, what could life not be 
worth if it were so 1 ” And he lay back in the heather, and fell again to thinking. 

For Rex Gifford had made up his mind to a mighty sacrifice, even to relinquish the 
hope of winning Lady Helen for his wife. Loving her with a passion and intensity ot 
which his friends would have deemed his apparently cold, indifferent nature incapable, 
and which had even surprised himself, he could yet think of what might be best tor 
her. Not once, or twice, but often lately had the question presented itself befoie him 
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Would a marriage with him be for this girl’s ultimate happiness ? He thrust the idea 
away at first, but it recurred again and again, till reluctantly, he was forced to 
give it attention. But here was the difficulty. From society’s point of view, he was 
not her equal in position. “To be a gentleman is not enough,” and he ground his 
teeth. “ No ! Society would prefer an idiot like Wharton, because he is a baronet 
with ;^7,ooo a year.” Yet it might be hard for her : he could see that ; and he 
might serve her more truly by leaving her altogether. But it was hard, very hard ; 
and a hundredfold more difficult now, when a voice from his inner consciousness told 
him he could win her if he chose. 

The gloom of coming night was gathering in the great dark corrie and creeping 
up among the crags as Rex Gifford turned his back upon the glen. His face was 
white and grave but his brow had cleared. The sky, faintly yellow overhead with the 
afterglow, faded as he rowed across the silent gleaming loch, and the stars came out. 

“ Well, what sport ? ” asked Gifford, as he emerged from his cabin later dressed for 
dinner, and joined the little group of men round the saloon fire. 

“ Oh, very poor ! Birds are as wild as Red Indians,” answered a very tall young 
man, who was balancing himself on the back of a chair. He wore an eye-glass, 
had little chin to speak of, and a sketchy moustache ; a fine expression of discontent 
was on his face. 

“ After tramping all day over those rotten old hills—and confounded rough walking 
it is too—just as you come within sight of a stag it’s right about face home again.” 

“ Rather hard lines that,” agreed Riley, “ but it was no go at that hour, VVharton, 
you know. We shouldn’t have been up to them now, with that glen to cross.” 

“ Blow the glen ! It was all that fool’s fault for taking us down so near the 
water ; and I declare these Scotch louts need to have a few ideas rammed into their 
skulls. They won’t listen to a fellow who knows anything about it, with their ‘ Aweel, 
sair, it’z no so aisy as ye would think ’ in their confounded drawl. Ugh ! how I 
hate it.” 

“ Cheer up, old chap ; you can’t always have every mortal thing your own way you 
know,” said Riley, adding, with a twinkle in his eyes, “Perhaps a certain defection 
from the party that had the honour of conveying lunch to your High Mightiness 
may be some excuse for the unusually disturbed condition of your feelings—but ” 

“ Stop that ! ” growled the other, turning red, “ none of your chaff now.” 

Rex could not help the bound that his heart g'ave. “You’ll end by making fire¬ 
wood of that chair, Wharton,” was all he said quietly ; and the door opening at this 
moment put a stop to further discussion. 

Two ladies entered. The first was Mrs. Joe Dudley by name, a tall, fair young 
woman with an aquiline nose, very pretty blue eyes, and a graceful air of good 
breeding, which became her exceedingly well. Following slowly in her wake came 
her friend. 

People differed much in their opinion as to Lady Helen’s claims to be considered 
beautiful. Some complained that the cast of her features was too severe to be entirely 
pleasing, others that the curve of her lips was disdainful, and so on ; but no one yet 
had ever denied the beauty of her deep grey eyes and red gold hair. 

She did not join the group by the fire, but moved over to the card-table covered 
with papers, and began absently turning over the leaves of the Yachting Calendar, 
Rex did not go over to her immediately, but he pulled the ends of his moustache 
angrily when he observed Wharton take advantage of his hesitation and proceed to 
establish himself, with much assurance, beside her on the sofa. 

He would not watch her though, the time was past for all that ; and he was 
soon engaged in doing what justice he could to the excellently cooked dinner set 
before him. 

The moon was rising behind the mountains to eastward as Gifford smoked his 
cigarette on deck an hour and a half later. Under the hills the waters of the loch 
looked deep and black as ink. The sound of voices from the village of Torran came 
across the water—the sudden bark of a dog ; otherwise the night was very still. Pre¬ 
sently notes of music fell on his ear. Some one was playing one of Strauss’s waltzes, 
and he listened dreamily and watched the moonlight on the ripples. Then the music 
ceased, and Mrs. Dudley, and one or two others, came up on deck, and strolling to 
the stern, settled themselves in low chairs to enjoy the beauty of the evening. Gifford, 
however, remained undisturbed in the shadow of the deck house. 
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But soon the music recommenced, and this time in a very different strain. As 
Gifford recognised the touch his dreamy contemplative mood vanished, and he listened 
with a keen interest, passionately alive to every inflexion, every changing expression. 
It was Rubinstein’s Romance in F fiat, glorious, passionate, and triumphant ,* and 
while in the first part he heard again those voices that had tcilked with him in the 
solitude of the hills, of self sacrifice, of honour and renunciation, yet, through the 
second breathed the spirit of victory, of a soul that had triumphed ; and as the sound 
rose from below and floated out into the silent night, he felt strong to do and suffer 
for the sake of her he loved. 

But ah ! what was that ? What was she playing now? He knew it too well; 
every note was burnt in on his brain. 

And a sudden vision rose before him of a drawing-room in Mayfair with win¬ 
dows wide open to the soft summer air, of a girl seated at the piano, of the fluttering 
music leaves held in their place by a strong hand; and the scent of June roses and 
lilies stole over him, as he listened again to the opening bars of one of the most 
beautiful songs ever written. It was Grieg’s “ Ich liebe Dich.” She had sung it on 
that fatal afternoon in London the year before, and it had been as the last notes 
trembled away that he knelt before her and pleaded as for his life ! He had never 
heard it since. 

“ If you would like it,” she had said, “ I will not sing that song again, when I 
know you can hear it.” 

“ Unless, unless—you can mean it for me,” he had answered passionately ; and 
she had gravely bent her head as she turned sadly away. 

“ And now, she was going to sing it again ! Ah, heaven ! what did it all mean ? 
Gifford started forward, then drew back in great agitation ; and as the beautiful 
words floated out over the loch., there swept over his soul such a wave of passionate 
love and longing, of golden soul-stirring memories and maddening regrets, as made 
his heart swell well nigh to bursting. Ah ! what was he not renouncing ? What a 
prize was he not turning his back upon ? 

For it had not once occurred to him that Lady Helen could have forgotten her 
promise. The cold drops gathered on his brow, and his breath came short and 
laboured as he listened to the last verse— 

‘‘ Ich denke Dein, Kami stets nur Deiner denken, 

Nur deinem Gliick ist meiner Herz Geweiht : 

Wie Gott es mag um deiner Schicksal lenken, 

Ich liebe Dich in Zeit imd Evvigkeit.” 

Then all was still. In the stern of the yacht the voices broke out again ; some one 
laughed. Rex leaned back against the corner of the deck-house, I declare I 
must get away from this or I shall end by making a fool of myself after all,” he 
muttered ; and he moved forward out of the shadow. 

It might have been ten minutes, or one hour later, he knew not which, when, as 
he leant against a coil of rope up in the bows, he suddenly became conscious of a 
figure beside him. He started violently. 

“ Lady Helen ! ” he almost gasped. ‘‘ You here ! ” She waited a moment. The 
moonlight fell on the burnished masses of her hair. 

‘‘Yes,” she answered, “I am not a ghost. What have you been doing all the 
evening ? ” 

Taken aback, and much surprised, he stammered, “ I—I have been doing 
nothing.” Then bracing himself together with an effort, “Yes, I have been listening 
to your singing.” 

“Ah ! you heard it,” she replied in a low tone ; and he found himself wondering 
why her voice shook. 

“You have had a rather solitary day,” she went on, in a slightly constrained 
voice, “you went for a walk up in the hills, didn’t 3 ^ou? It must be very wild and 
beautiful ; I should like so much to go up those glens.” 

<< Yes—oh yes, very wild indeed,” he replied mechanically, wondering exceedingly 
why she should come on deck at this unusual time (for he noticed now that all the 
others had gone below) simply to converse with him about the scenery. 

A slight pause : she moved slightly and drew the furs closer to her throat. 

“ Do you know if Sir Charles means to stay here to-morrow ? ” she asked. 
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He started, and turned his back hastily on the mountains, and looked out tO 
where the sea lay sleeping in the moonlit haze. ‘‘ I don’t know—I--unfortunately, 
I must leave to-morrow, I have had letters—” 

“ Really,” she answered with apparent unconcern. ‘‘ I am sorry.” 

“Yes—and— Perhaps you will forgive me if I leave you now, as I shall have 
to be off at daybreak, and-” 

“Yes—only—I want to tell you something,” she said suddenly, “but it is hard. 
I-” 

“ Tell me nothing,” he broke out, “ I cannot bear it.” And the thought flew like 
flame to his brain that she was going to tell him of her engagement to Wharton. 
No, it was cruel—cruel when he was there with her on the yacht. She might have 
waited a little, a few days. But still, the strength of his old belief came back to him. 
Surely the Queen can do no wrong. Yes, he listen, and listen quietly too. 

Aloud, he said gently, “ Forgive me, I was mad ! You can tell me anything that you 
vvish.” 

Still she hesitated, and he could see her breast heaving. She turned away from 
the light of the moon till her face was in deep shadow, and he could only see the 
beautiful curves of her cheek and chin. 

He waited a moment; then he said in a low voice, though he could not help the 
tones sounding strained and hard, 

“ Trust me. I am mail enough, I hope, to hear what you have to tell me.” 

Then like a whisper of the summer breeze over the water, so low, that he had to 
bend his head to catch it, came the words, 

“Don’t you know that I sang that song to-night, for you'] Have you forgotten 
my promise ? ” 

But before she could complete the sentence, with a low cry his arms were round 
her, her head rested on his shoulder. 

“ It is quite true,” she said a little later, “ ‘ Tch kanu stets 7iuy Deiner defikeji^'' so 
what is the use of endeavouring to live my life otherwise ? I have tried hard for more 
than a year, and to-day as I sat alone here on deck (for I did not feel inclined to go 
with the others), and looked at those mountains, so calm, so eternal, I felt I should 
never be happy in any other way. You remember what Browning says, ‘ With their 
triumphs and their glories and the rest—love is best.’ And what does it matter if we 
are ratkei' poor ? ” 








GREAT EASTERN RAILWAY WORKS AT STRATFORD. 

By ALEX. P. PARKER, Secretary to the Locomotive Superintendent. 

With Illustrations from Official Photographs. 

T he Eastern Counties Railway, the forerutmer of the present Great Eastern, 
was incorporated on July .4th., 1:836, and as scheduled was the longest line 
which had yet obtained the sanction of Parliament. It was constructed to a five-feet 
gauge, and commenced its career as a public carrier on June 20th, 1839, when it 
opened from Mile End to Romford, at which latter station the first repairing shops 
were built. It is a matter of history that the anticipations of the first Chairman, 
who held out to an exceptionally sanguine proprietary ‘‘a prospect of one of the 
proudest triumphs of the march of science,” were not fulfilled, and we will lower the 
veil over its misfortunes and misdeeds. Suffice it to say that in 1862 it was 
considered expedient to consolidate the wisdom of some eighty Acts of Parliament 
by an amalgamation scheme under a new nomenclature. But the Great Eastern ” 
phoenix which arose from the ashes of the Eastern Counties was not at first 
more successful than its progenitor, and in 1867 the locomotives were seized ai 
the instance of creditors, and loaned to the Company. In order to get out of this diffi¬ 
culty, and to put the line and rolling-stock into better condition, it was deemed 
necessary to apply for power to raise ;^i,500,000 extra capital ; but the application 
although made under the auspices of the present Marquis of Salisbury, who was 
Chairman at the time, was refused; so, as Mr. Acworth amusingly puts it, “the 
Company amended their Bill, asked for ^^3,000,000, and got it.” Gradually an 
improvement became manifest, and under the guidance of Mr. C. H. Parkes, who 
assumed control in 1872, has continued, until the Great Eastern Railway now holds the 
premier position for punctuality of all lines running into London. 

The Stratford Works were built by the Eastern Counties in 1847, during “ King” 
Hudson’s reign, at a cost of ;^ioo,ooo—a mere trifle to a concern claimed to rest “ on 
the broad and stable basis of national utility,” and therefore dismissed in the Directors’ 
report with a few remarks about “the shops at Stratford being in progress.” Com¬ 
prehensive as they were for the requirements of the day, they have been in progress 
ever since ; but the Great Eastern being still the reverse of a rich Company, and the 
original works being hemmed in on one arc of a circle by Stratford New Town, 
formerly known as “Hudson’s Town,” and on the other by a network of main lines 
and sidings, considerable ingenuity has had to be exercised in covering in here, or 
building an extra story there, and so making the most of the available space. Human 
ingenuity however has its limit, and we shall see that on the further side of the main 
line, away among the marshes, more modern buildings have had to be erected to 
provide for the largely increased rolling-stock. 
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Let us beg^In by a walk throug-h the Steam Hammer Shop, keeping in mind that we 
are in the Hudson” Works. There are here five steam hammers thumping away 
night and day, fed by four coal and three gas furnaces, the glare from which when a 
door is momentarily raised is almost blinding to a'novice. The head forgeman is a 
certificated member of the St. John Ambulance Association, which has a strong corps 
in Stratford Works, and first conducts us to one of the well-appointed Ambulance 

cupboards with which 
every shop is provided. 
But this, although of 
considerable import¬ 
ance when we bear in 
mind the risks of per¬ 
sonal injury with which 
mechanics have to 
contend, is hardly what 
we want on this occa¬ 
sion. “ Well, come and 
look at these butter¬ 
flies.” Then we 
ENGINE BUILT AND IN STEAM IN TEN WORKING HOURS. remember lie has a 

penchant for entom¬ 
ology, but are relieved on findingthat his “butterfly ” is a forging, and very interesting 
it is to see how the grain of the iron is worked at different angles, to ensure that 
in the spring clip which is the finished form of the “ butterfly ” the greatest possible 
strength shall be in the directions where it is most needed. On the way we notice 
men packing “ piles ” of wrought-iron scrap, such as old drawbars, couplings, and 
the waste from stampings, on boards about fourteen inches square. Each pile is 
brought to a welding 
heat in the furnace, and 
is then hammered into 
a “ bloom,” which after 
reheating is in some 
instances stamped 

under the hammer 
between suitably shaped 
dies, and in others 
simply pounded into 
shape by the heavy 
blows which, meta¬ 
phorically speaking, 
rain upon it, the forge- 
men’s deft manipulation 
of the glowing mass as 
they turn and twist it 
between each blow, and 
their weird appearance 
as the fiery flashes 
illumine their dusky 
faces, creating an group of Olivers. 

impression on the mind 

which is not easily forgotten. We make arrangements for a photograph showing 
the processes from pile to finish of a quadrant link and spring clip, and then walk 
into the adjoining Smithy, where we see some 280 men busily engaged on 
the smaller forgings appertaining to a locomotive, the clang of the hand-wielded 
hammers forming a striking contrast to the ponderous thud of their steam-fed neigh¬ 
bours. On one side of this shop we notice a row of curious-looking machines for 
making bolts, ferrules, and other small details. These are known as “ Olivers,” and 
have a forty-pound hammer poised in the air ready to descend at any moment by foot 
pressure on a treadle fixed in a trough on the floor ; thus, instead of allocating a whole 
man to the striking as at an ordinary anvil, one leg suffices, and the hands are free to 
ply the tongs, and give the finishing touches to the work with an ordinary hammer. 









wordsell’s two-cylinder compound^ 1884. 

holes are punched in a year, and are told that at four of the machines close by 
the records of nine men show an aggregate of over seven millions, the weight of 
the punchings alone amounting to nearly 250 tons. Outside the Boiler Shop are 
gas furnaces for plate heating, and two hydraulic flanging presses, the power for which 
comes from a drum-shaped accumulator containing about forty-three tons of ballast, 
the accumulator being poised on a cushion of water forced through a central column 
by a pair of vertical pumps. This apparatus certainly has the charm of simplicity : 
a red-hot plate is brought from the furnace and secured between two iron slabs smaller 
than the plate itself; a valve is then opened in a pipe connecting the column with the 
press, and the weight of the accumulator forces the water against a twenty-inch ram, 
which in its rise presses a suitably shaped die against the exposed parts of the plate and 
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Passing again through the Steam Hammer Shop we enter the Boiler Shop, 
and are shown a vertical rolling-machine, not unlike a huge domestic mangle, standing 
on its side, between the rolls of which great plates of steel, which have previously 
had the rough edges planed and the rivet holes drilled or punched, are passed and 
bent barrel-shaped. The barrel is then bolted together with its rings and straps, 
and conveyed by 
overhead travelling 
cranes, of which there 
are six, with a lift¬ 
ing capacity of ten 
tons each, to an 
“iron man ” actuated 
by hydraulic force, 

whose jaws measure 
six feet long, and 
who with a pressure 
of forty-one tons 

“ closes up ” the red^ 
hot rivets as they are 
placed in position by 
the workmen. The 

riveting of less 

accessible parts is 
performed by port¬ 
able machines, also 
hydraulic, in appear¬ 
ance like the gripping 
claws of a crab, and • Sinclair’s express, 1862. 

their silent though 

determined clench when brought into position makes one wish that hand-riveting 
with its incessant clattering could be abolished altogether. Punching, shearing, 
and planing machines attract attention by the apparent ease with which they 
treat cold steel, but so great is the force employed that the mere act of 
punching out a piece li inches in diameter, and ig inches thick, raises its 
temperature about 70° Fahrenheit in less than a second. We ask how many 
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turns up the edges all round. In less time than it takes to describe it, we see a flange 
turned up to a height of three inches, and so silently that one could almost hear a 



wordsell’s six-coupled goods engine, 1883. 


pin fall during the operation. The number of rivets in a locomotive side tank has, 
by the substitution of flanged plates for angle irons, been reduced from 700 to 350, 
thus not only effecting an important economy but ensuring additional strength. 



MACHINE SHOP. 


Looking in at the Iron and Brass Foundries and the Coppersmiths’ Shop, we pass 
to the Machine Shop, where the twelve thousand feet of leather belting whirling round 
innumerable pulleys are apt to create a sense of bewilderment, but where in reality 
everything is of a most orderly description. In the tool store we at once notice a 
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number of g'leaming' circular tools, varying' from half an inch to twelve inches 
diameter, the latter built up in forty-two segments. These are milling cutters, and 
for an idea of their working one may imagine a coin revolving either vertically or 
horizontally on its own axis, each tooth of the milled edge being sharpened and set to 
a particular cutting angle. It thus bites its way into the article operated upon, and 
we are shown as an example a beautifully finished fluting, three-quarters of an inch 
deep by two and three quarter inches wide and six feet six inches long, cut in a cold 
iron coupling rod at one operation. Another ingenious application of the milling 
cutter is a tool which at one operation cuts two grooves and machines three in 

a brass index plate. These cutters are also used in the manufacture of‘‘ twist drills, 
so named through having two spiral grooves in their length something like that in an 


THE SAW MILES CARRIAGE DEIHi’!'. 

ordinary auger. The drill “blank ” is given a longitudinal and circular motion in a 
machine, corresponding to the spiral in a metal pattern, a milling tool fixed in the head- 
stock cutting the spiral as the blank travels under it. Other features aie sharpening^ 
machines with emery wheels revolving at great speed, and sending out showers ot 
tiny sparks as they grind away at cutting tools of various kinds ; slotting, shaping, 
screwing, and tapping machines ; bolt and nut lathes ; and a little smithy which this 
shop has entirely to itself. It is in the machine shop that embryo engineers gain 
their first experience, after which they enter the Fitting and Erecting Shop. This 
building, which measures 350 feet by 15O5 has six rows ot ‘‘ pits running lengthwise 
through the two centre bays tor engine construction and repairs, the two side bays being 
occupTed with fitters’ benches and heavy machinery. So complete is the organization, 
so efficient the machinery, and so skilful and willing are the workmen, that in December 
last a six-wheels-coupled goods engine, weighing with its tender over sixt}'-seven 
tons, was erected, painted lead colour, and in steam in^ the almost incredible space of 
ten working hours, and after running the usual trial trip was immediately put to work 
on the London and Peterborough coal service, at which it has since been continuously 
eno*aged. With the exception that a greater number of hands were employed, and 
that special care was taken to lay down the details in order of sequence, the method of 
construction was the same as that of all engines built at Stratford, and we are given a 
short description of how an engine is erected. The engine frame plates, originally of 
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rectangular form, come here from the boiler shop punched roughly to the required 
shape, and are now, so to say, “ pared ” accurately to dimensions, ten at a time, on a 
triple-headed shaping machine, after which the necessary holes are drilled, and then 
the “horn blocks” or axle-guards and the spring brackets attached by the 
fitters ; the cylinders, which come as rough castings from the iron foundry close by, are 
bored, planed, and the attachment parts drilled, and are then tested by steam pres¬ 
sure ; the boiler is brought in, and at one end of the shop, given over specially to such 
work, has its mountings—water-gauges, safety-valves, regulator, &c.—fitted, and 
is then tested, first by water and then by steam ; the many items of the working gear, 
technically known as the “ motion,” come from the machine shop, and are carefully 
fitted up at the benches to ensure accurate working ; and the wheels, which have been 
forced on the axles with a pressure of eighty tons, are brought in and conveniently 
placed 

We will now watch the process of erection, noticing first that for the lifting of the 

heavy parts there are 
four overhead cranes, 
each of thirty tons 
capacity, which tra¬ 
verse the length and 
breadth of the shop, 
and are driven by an 
endless or “flying” 
cotton rope running 
at a speed of about 
half a mile a minute, 
the cranes being actu¬ 
ated by the bite of the 
rope on the grooved 
surface of the pulleys. 
The engine frames are 
brought into position 
one at each side of the 
pit, and are stayed 
together by tempor¬ 
ary bolts ; the frame 
stays and cylinders 
KRECTiN’G SHOP. are then put in and 

bolted together, the 

rivet holes, which have been drilled below the standard size, being reamed out with 
standard rosebits actuated by an ingenious arrangement known as a Stow shaft, consist¬ 
ing of wires twisted spirally in a leather casing, thus forming a flexible line, which 
transmits rotary motion from the main shafting as easily as an india-rubber tube will 
convey gas or water. The work so far as it has gone is then “ squared ” ; the motion 
put up ; the boiler, which has meanwhile been clothed with wood strips to prevent loss of 
heat by radiation, is lifted into position on the frames ; the cab, smoke-box, and chimney 
added ; the wheels, which have had the axle-boxes fitted to them, put under ; the 
eccentric and connecting rods coupled up ; and then comes the setting of the valves which 
regulate the admission and exhaust of steam through the cylinder ports. Assuming the 
943 ^ parts contained in a Great Eastern standard goods engine to be now in position, she 
—for an engine like a ship is generally spoken of in the feminine gender—goes to the 
weigh-bridge where the weight on each wheel is adjusted. Then with the tender, 
which has had its 7504 parts put together in a shop on the other side of the line, she 
receives a coat of lead paint, and is despatched on her trial trip, the leading hand of 
the pit upon which she was built accompanying her, to take note of any little defects 
that might show themselves. Should all be satisfactory, as is almost invariably the 
case, she now returns to the shops for painting, preparatory to turning out in the world 
for a living. 

But not only is the engine stock kept in repair at Stratford, and a new engine 
turned out every thirty-two working hours, there are also the carriages and wagons to 
be maintained, and new carriages built at the rate of one every eight working hours, 
and wagons at the rate of one every three and three-quarter hours. Let us walk through 
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the Spring Shop to the Carriage Department, making our first call at the Stores. 
Here, on a duly authorized requisition, can be obtained almost anything employed m 
railway carriage building, from tinned tacks or tenpenny nails to those beautiful 
photographs which are now substituted for the old-fashioned, and we regret to say 
almost unheeded, admonitory notices which were the delight of all travellers with 
an eye for the artistic. Proceeding on our tour, we come to the Saw Mill, where 
the usual sweet smell of freshly sawn timber is quite overcome by the pecuhai anc 
unpleasant odour of teak wood, the material of which the panelling of a Great Eastern 
carriage is constructed. Wood-working machines of all kinds are humming and 
buzzing, and some shrieking with a faint imitation of a syren, but they are only visib e 


WHEEL SHOP. 


by close inspection, the shafting being below the floor, and the machines almost hiclden 
by the stacks of timber dotted about. We see a matchboarding machine plane two sides 
of a board at the rate of thirty-five feet per minute, and at the same time form a 
tono-ue and a groove ; a wood scraper, the fixed cutter of which takes a continuous 
shaving two feet wide off a panel board ; and a machine in which a square-section stick 
passed'’through revolving cutters emerges as a round-section curtain rod ; and then 
we o'o to the timber grounds, where we see hundreds of oak logs from the Galician 
forests, and from Michigan or Ohio, waiting their turn for conversion into plank. 
Further on, in sheds from which the sun’s rays are excluded, but through which the air 
is allowed free circulation, are teak and mahogany panels, planks, and scantlings, oak, 
ash, elm, hornbeam, and other woods, methodically stacked for drying by process of 

nature. . . 

Returning we pass through a carriage hospital, containing passenger tram vehicles 
in all stages of repair, and come upon a steam traverser. This is situated in an 
opening between the Repairs Shop and the Body Shop where new stock is 
built, and is a necessary convenience for enabling carriages to be moved quickly 
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from one set of rails to another on completion or in an emerg*ency. Entering" 
the Body Shop we are reminded that a peculiarity of wood workers is that each 
man has his own tools and chest, bought with his own money or made in his own 
time. These clean-looking men in their white aprons form a strong contrast to 
the men we have left working among the oil and rust on the locomotive 

side. No description of 
carriage work comes amiss 
to them, a horse-box or 
a train of dining cars, a 
carriage truck or a royal 
saloon. Walking on, our 
voices are involuntarily 
hushed as we draw near 
a vehicle, which at a few 
hours’ notice was draped 
with purple velvet and con¬ 
verted into a mortuary car 
for conveying the remains 
of the late Duke of 
Clarence to Windsor, and 
now stands, in the sad 
irony of fate, next an 
elegant saloon, the com¬ 
pletion of which had been 
originally timed for that 
royal wedding which was 
destined never to be. 

Our course now takes 

HOLDEN S SIN-COUPLED TANK ENGINE. ^S through a SpaciOLlS 

. . , machine shop, in which a 

machine for testing india-rubber buffing and draw-springs calls attention to the 
unceasing care bestowed on every item in this vast establishment in order that neither 
the lives nor the comfort of the travelling public shall be jeopardized. Then we 
proceed to an upper story, where trimmers are at work with knife, scissors, needle, 




wordsell’s four-coupled express, 1882. 


and hammer, cutting, stitching, and tacking carriage upholstery. Very varied are the 
materials shown us : buffalo hides, morocco goat-skins, horse-hair seatings, velvet, 
woollen, and merino goods, and a roll of material some two thousand feet long waitino- 
conversion into carriage rugs. Near at hand there is a shop where the Company’s road 
stock is repaired, but we omit visiting it, and wend our way to the Coach Painters’ Shop. 
The under frame of a new carriage is painted, but the body is varnished only, so as to 
bring out the natural grain of the wood. As a rule the first varnishing lasts about two 
years, when the carriage again undergoes similar treatment, the second varnishino- 
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lastinsf about another three years, but in time the sulphur-laden atmos^ere of the 
o-reat metropolis so discolours the wood as to render further varnishing ineffective, and 
the grain then hides itself for ever under a coat of brown paint. It may here be 
remarked, that on December 31st, 1891, the average age of the whole of the Company s 
engines was 6*37 years, and of the carriages, 9*6. . , , ,• r .1 

We have now completed our tour of the Hudson Works, with the^exception of he 
Laboratory, which we will notice on our return, and passing for safety s sake through a 
subwav instead of crossing the lines, we emerge close to an oil-gas woiks which 
supplies light for some 1,200 carriages. The special feature of gas made liom oil is 
that it possesses a very high illuminating power, and compared with coal-gas loses ver} 
little of it by compression, so that a cylinder six feet long by twenty inches diameter 
will carry a thirty-six hours’supply. It is stored in stationary holders at a pressui e 



HOLDEN’S FOUR-COUPLED EXPRESS. 


(From a photograph by W. M. Spooner & Co., Strand.) 

of twelve atmospheres, and is conveyed thence through underground pip^ to the 
sidings, and delivered to the carriage cylinders by means of stand-pipes erected at con¬ 
venient distances. Travelling holders convey the gas to such trams as can only be hlled 
at out stations. Of course there are by-products from oil-gas making as from coal,^ and 
thereby hangs a tale. One of these by-products is a tar for which there was neither 
sale nor use, and it was conseq-uently allowed to run to waste. Finding its way into 
the waters of the Channelsea and the Lea, its iridescent appearance and pungent 
aroma attracted the attention of the sanitary authorities, who, not apprecmting its 
disinfecting qualities, considered it a nuisance calling for abatement. What to do 
with it now became a serious question, until, at the suggestion of the Chairman, the 
present Locomotive Superintendent, Mr. Holden, utilized it tor fuel. Never was there 
a better exemplification of the saying that “Necessity is the mother of mventiom 
The liquid fuel injector, designed originally with the sole object of using up this 
refuse is now a feature of considerable interest in the engineering world. At 
Stratford it is applied to various uses, and we shall speak further of it when among 
the locomotives. We have now reached the new Wheel Shop, and watch the 
manufacture of carriage wheels. As a rule, these wheels have no spokes, but are 
built up solid of teak wood segments, care being taken to place segments 
weight opposite each other, in order that the wheel may be properly balanced. When 
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the tyres and axles have been forced on, the wheels are tested on a balancing 
machine, and any excess of weight in one part adjusted by an iron strip bolted on 
opposite. There is more in this than one might imagine, a pound or so too much or 
too little in any part of the wheel being enough to convert an otherwise comfortable 
carriage into a veritable “ sea on land.” 

In the Wagon Department we get a good idea of the varieties of traffic for which 
the Company has to cater. For farm produce and general merchandise the ordinary 
goods wagons suffice, but these are totally unsuitable for heavy machinery, or, on 
the other hand, for eggs and light but bulky articles which come in large quantities 
from the Continent by the Parkeston route. Special wagons also are required for 
yeast, and for fruit, and for the American lard which comes by the Great Eastern 
route from Liverpool to London. As one particular traffic grows or another 
diminishes, modifications become necessary in the designs for new vehicles, but 
wherever practicable these are confined to the body, the under frame, which is now 
generally made ot steel instead of wood, being kept to standard dimensions. The 
wagon department has its own saw-mills, smithy, and machine shop. W^e are shown 
ti combination machine which wfill cross-cut a wood solebar to length, cut the tenons 
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at either end, bore all necessary holes, and bore and chisel out the mortices. This is 
so ingenious and interesting that it seems a pity it will have to be disestablished and 
disendowed ere long by the all-conquering steel. 

There are several shops close by the wagon department, including a tinsmiths’, an 
engine paint shop, and a shop where the tender for the record engine was built, but a 
little tui ther theie is .something' that breaks the monotony of a round of manufacturing 
proce.sses, and thither we hie. We refer to the Engine Stables. Here, if we may use 
the similitude, we see the heavy cart-horse, the more active cab-hack, and the well- 
groomed and carefully tended racing-steed, their life-blood swelling within them ; and 
from the readiness with which they respond to the touch of command, as proud, 
apparently, of their drivers as their drivers of them. And this is saying a good deal, 
for the love of an engineman for his locomotive is next to that of an affectionate 
man for his wife and family. It must not be imagined from this that most enginemen 
are celibates ; on the contrary ; and when we enter the smoking-room attached to the 
Dormitory, and remark that the occupants seem very comfortable, one of them lays 
down his paper and declaims vigorously against his enforced absence from home, 
due to the revised working and shortened hours adopted in consequence of the 
pressure put upon the companies by Parliament and the press since the publication of 
the return called for by Lord Delawarr in 1887. 

The Dormitory buildings consist of a kitchen, bath-room and lavatory, dining 
room, smoking and reading room, and a dormitory chamber containing thirty-eight 
-separate cubicles. Each cubicle has a well-covered and comfortable bed, over the 
head of which there is an electric glow lamp regulable by the occupant. Within arm’s 
length is a shelf on which there stands a water-bottle and a Bible. The whole of these 
buildings are lit by electricity, and although plainly furnished are as clean and 
comfortable as could be wished. Underneath are the cleaners’ rooms and a suite of 
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offices • and to eaiii an idea of how much the engineman of to-day differs from his 
prototype of 1840—when the Eastern Counties Directors recorded that the duties of 
S?e-drivers are so simple that unwearied vigilance and watchfulness are alrnost the 
onty qualities required,”—it is only necessary to walk into the room wheie the duty list 
is exhibited, and after careful study of the many notices and diagrams o wor'iiig, 
enter for an examination as to their contents. These diagrams have been aptly 
described as “ mysteriou.s-looking sheets, covered with figures and with lines which 



SINCLAIR’S FOUR-COUPLED PASSENGER ENGINE, 1859. 


zigzag all over their pages, requiring a special training to arrange them, and anothei 

special training to understand what they mean.” , , , , . , 1 *1 

Leaving the offices we notice several huge stacks of coal, and asking how long the 
ten thousand tons they contain would last, are answered that the annual consumption 
throughout the line, if measured at forty cubic feet to the ton, would equal a coluimi 
one hundred feet square, and three and a half times as high as St. Paul s Cathedral ; 
whilst the water puffed into the atmosphere as steam would equal a river ten teet 



deep, twenty-five feet wide, and nearly eighty miles long. We are now conducted to 
the stages from which the engines are coaled, and witness the operation of puttin^, 
some three tons of coal in a tender in less than five minutes. As the trucks arrive from 
the collieries, they are taken up an incline between two platforms, and at once 
attacked by a set of grimy-looking men, who shovel the coal into iron trolleys, each o 
which holds ten hundredweight, and as fast as a truck is emptied it is run out of the 
way down an incline at the opposite end. The platform level is a little higher than the 
top of a tender, and when an engine comes up on one of the two outside roads, the 
trolleys are run on to an overhanging table which falls with the weight, and the door 
of the trolley opening automatically, the contents are shot into the tender. A careful 
record is kept^of the coal consumed per mile by each engine, and premiums are 
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awarded monthly to the driver and fireman of the most economical and best kept 
engine in their district. ‘ 

A chat with the chief foreman of the Running Department leads to a mention of 
the various engines of which he has had control at one time or another, and gives an 
opportunity of jotting down a few particulars relating to some of them. The first 
engines built in Stratford Works were designed by the Locomotive Superintendent, 
Mr. J. V. Gooch (brother of the late Chairman of the Great Western Railway), in iS^o. 
They were passenger tank engines, and had single driving-wheels six feet six inches 
diameter, and outside cylinders twelve inches by twenty-two inches, and weighed in 
working order twenty-three tons. These engines were employed for express trains, and 
the water capacity being limited was in some instances supplemented by tanks carried 
under the brake vans. In 1859, Mr. Sinclair designed some four-wheels-coupled (six feet 
diameter) goods tender engines, with outside cylinders seventeen inches by twenty-four 
inches, weight in working order sixty tons ; one of these (No. 327) was in the Exhibition 



ADAMS’S EXPRESS, 1879. 


of 1862. About the same time Mr. Sinclair also designed some single wheel (seven 
teet diameter), outside cylinder sixteen inches by twenty-four inches, passenger enmnes 
weight m working order fifty-seven tons, somewhat similar to Gooch’s, but with tenders 
in heu of tanks. These engines, one of which (No. 284) was specially decorated for 
conveying the Prince and Princess of Wales to their new home at Sandringham whilst 
the wedding bells were gaily ringing, continued to work the chief expre.sses until about 
ten years ago, and six of them are stiU in running. As the suburban service grew 
another class of engine became necessary, and Mr. Johnson, now Locomotive Superin- 
tendent of the Midland Railway, designed in 1873, some tank engines four wheels 
coupled (five feet four inches diameter), inside cylinders seventeen inches by twenty-four 

forty-five tons ; these are still in running, and one of 
them (No 193) burns liquid fuel. In 1878, Mr. Adams (now Locomotive Superin¬ 
tendent of the London and South Western Railway) designed the single wheel (seven 
teet SIX inches), outside cylinder eighteen inches by twenty-four inches, passenger 
express engines, the weight of which in working order is seventy-six tons. All 
the foregoing engines with the exception of Gooch’s tanks, were purchased outside ; 
lut on the advent ot Mr. T. W. Worsdell in 1882, this practice was discontinued, and 
every new engine since has been built at Stratford. Mr. Worsdell began with a four- 
wheels-coupled (seven feet diameter,) inside cylinder eighteen inches by twenty-four 
inches passenger express engine, page 768, weight in working order seventy-seven tons, 
and then came his six-wheels-coupled (four feet ten inches diameter), inside cylinder 
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seventeen and a half inches by twenty-four inches goods tender engine, weight in 
working order sixty-eight tons. These were followed by a two-cylinder compound bogie 
Ixpress^ four-wheels coupled (seven feet diameter), one cylinder eighteen inches by 
twenty-four inches, and the other twenty-six inches by twenty-foui inches, weight ii 
worSg order sev’enty-seven tons. It is worthy of note that the 
locomotive of which there is any record was originated and tried on tj's line It 
was a two-cylinder goods engine, compounded about the year 1848 from the ’^eas ol a 
fitter named John Nicholson, employed at the Company s works ; but althoUj,h this 
engTne was in running for some years, and experiments made with other engines also, 

little is known of their performances. . . , -i. 

In 1886, Mr. J. Holden, the present Locomotive Superintendent, built some six- 
wheels-coupled (four feet diameter), inside cylinders sixteen and a-half inches by 
twentv-two^ iiicliL, tank engines, page 768, weight m working order forty tons, fo. 
Suburban passenger and local goods trains, and followed on with some four-\vheels- 
coupled (seven feet diameter) express tender engines, given below, cylinders ei,„hteen 
indies bv twenty-four inches, weight in working order sixty-fiye tons. A specia 
;4?ture ot these Lgines is that the'cylinders are cast o- with the slide v^Kes 
working below, so as to ensure better lubrication. One of these, Petiolea, 
is fitted to burn liquid fuel, but beyond the addition of an oil tank on the 
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tender, and a few pipes leading to the injectors below the fire-hole door, there s 
nothing in its outward appearance to distinguish it from a coal-buinin,^ loco- 
motive^to which indeed it can be converted at any moment, there being no altera¬ 
tion in the construction of the fire-box. A special feature of the injector is an outer 
rin^ through which jets of steam pass, these jets impinging at the nozzle on the liqu 
fuel induced through a central cone, and breaking the fuel up into a 
spray which ignites immediately. There is a passage 111 the injector through y h cl 
air also is induced, and as the emission of steam, liquid, and air can be adjusted 
independently of each other, combustion is regulated to a nicety, and the 
suspicion of smoke avoided. The fire is lit up with coal in the usual ^aj^ and a 

bed of incandescent fuel and chalk or broken bricks kept up, t le weig o ^ 

in conjunction with the liquid fuel being about one-third of the total fuel consume . 
It can be readily imagined what a saving of labour this is to the fireman, whilst 1 1 c 
incandescent base enables the engine to lie pracUcally inert for hours f^d yU 
ready to start into action directly the miector is worked. Petiolea is 

regularly on heavy express trains, and having a striking appearance is object to 

much inLrest to the crowds of people swarming Liverpool Street Station—the bu.siest 
terminus in the world. Another of Mr. Holden’s engines is No. 789, ® 770 - 

There are at present eleven to this design, which is similar to the 760 class, but 
with single instead of coupled wheels. They have been specially built foi long j y 
fast trarns,and are engaged chiefly on the London and Doncaster service Still 
another variation of the 760 class is the 420 class, page 771, tour wheels coupled (five 
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feet eight _ inches diameter), cylinders seventeen and a-half inches by twenty-four 
inches, weight m working order seventy-one tons, designed for use either as passenger 
or goods engines. Almost all details of these three classes are interchangeable, a 
point of much greater importance than the general reader would suppose, and a very 
chtterent state ot affairs to that existing a quarter of a century back when, we are told 
there were in the repairing shop on one occasion forty engines, of which hardly a single 
part ot one was interchangeable with another ! 

Returning to the works, we are shown a hydraulic testing machine registering from 
twenty pounds to fifty tons, and are then conducted to the Laboratory, which consists 
ot an office and consulting rooms, a balance room, the laboratory proper, and an operat¬ 
ing room, containing metallurgical appliances and a stock of commercial lihemicals. 
Many, we learn, are the duties a railway chemist is called upon to perform : testing 
milk tor the hotel department, or new explosives which the goods department is called 
upon to carry ; reporting upon samples of water suggested for drinking at different 
points on the line ; whilst in connection with the locomotive department the percentage 
ot carbon in a steel plate or arsenic in a copper plate has to be ascertained, the 
adulteration^ ^ determined, and doubtful stores to be analyzed for suspected 

As regards the social aspects, there is an Accident Fund, to which each of the c 260 
workmen subscribes, a Pension Fund and a Savings Bank, optional, and a Contagious 
Diseases Fund. The institution of the three former is due to the present well-beloved 
i-hairman ; the atter is a workmen’s movement entirely, and an excellent one, not only 
preventing the deiy-ivation of the members’ means of support when most needed, but by 
remoying the risk involved in coming to work when disease is in their homes preventing- 
he spread of infection amongst their shopmates. The Company covers every subscrip¬ 
tion to the Accident Fund and Pension Fund with an equal amount, gives four per cent 
mterest on Savings Bank investments, and supports a Science and Art Institute and 
i echnical School situate near the works, which has a library of nearly 7,000 volumes. 
Last, but by no means least, every person in the Company’s employ has the right to 
^ week, with any members of his family residing with and dependent upon 
liim, to any point on the system at a fare of a farthing a mile. ^ 
































































RIMINI. 

By HELEN ZIMMERN. 

With Illustrations by NORBERTO PAZZINI. 

IMINI is chiefly familiar to the world through its connection With 
Francesca and^Paolo, as immortalized by Dante m some of the most 
Lltndld hnes he ever wrote. But this is not the only world-famous 
iLe story connected with Rimini ; there are the loves of S>g‘smondo, 
Malni-psta and Isotta, an episode immortalized in stone m that mo 
wonderful’building, the Malatesta Temple, which is so little Christian 
Tn itfcharacter that no one thinks of calling it a church though it 
reality dedicated to St. Francis. That famous Condottiero of 

the fifteenth eentury, that cations 

this magnificent building reared a monum Bianca Maria his wife, 

the son of Pandolfo Malatesta, whose tomb as ^ ^ *at of bianca^^ gigismondo 

beautiful, but m a taSci’an the inventor of several new weapons, 

was a brave, good soldier, a fthe world over, 
among them of the grenade, whose effigy adoins^th^ 

He had three wives, besides Isotta, ,-pniidiated the second he poisoned, the 

intention of esTre ■ Ws devotion to Isotta lasted through all three con- 

third was strangled ffis survived him. He chose as the type of 

ffis lady-rovl the"-ose, and for himself ^ 

and rose and elephant, side by side, c ecoia |-he shield of the Malatesta 

The two symbols PeH?etually recur, combme nowj^^^^^^ M a-Sect for his temple 

faniily, ‘"f g^ttNU irti V Florentine who, under the tyrant’s oryii 

Sigismondo chose Leon Battista A former church. The details 

personal supervision, upreared t^^ Florentine artists, especially to a 

of the interior were confided by A T orpn7o Ghiberti, the maker of 

certain Simone Fiorentino, and no to ^ve assisted in the 

the famous bronze doors of and allegorical 

decoration. Some exquisitely beautiful ba^-rehets leprescntin, v^ ^ 

subjects adorn the f^fcter The’ figures of dancing boys which 

^S^ne w^s b?ottr L 

lover during her lifetime, and bearing the inscription 

" D. ISOTTAE ARIMINENSI SACRUM. MCCCCL. 

elepTmntshoMii?sffieIL ‘‘‘"Lmpufloquendi, tempus‘tLendi.” The 






















Rimini 


‘‘Sigismundus Pandulphus Malatesta Pan 
r. Fecit Anno Gratiae MCCCL.’^ 

figure of the Archangel trampling under foot the dragon, 
her .„.„als conjoined to those of Sigismondo. As Symonds rightly remSks “ Th'; 


TEiMPlO MALATESTIANO, RIMINI. 

tW^'^Go'd ” ^ '^here is no room lef( 

ipita^Dh tomb, with the cuckold’s horns and the scornful 

Porta le coma clF ognuno le vede 
E tal le porta che non se le crede/’ 

stands beside the great and only door that gives entrance to the church It is rirh i.r 

S^mind^stharofL*’’'''' graves, and the general impression it leaves upon 

the Lord of Rtm?ni severe, in great contrast to the splendid sarcophagus 

e 1.01 d ot Rimini upiaised at the same time to the bones of all his ancestors Ahorrf. 

srhirfnr:;;di.i;:-Lrsr^^ 

™ns tLill “t" GodlZr-M^W,!” l!™r'vhih in .raiiition 

immortal gods, though he tvo.di do'btless"°ta™" rS'red "t'o do"soO "°s5r»mondJ 
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Pandolfo Malatesta, son of Pandolfo, from many and great dangers in the Italian wars 
victoriously preserved, for these undertakings so powerfully and fortunately executed, 
to God immortal and to the city, a temple, as in the very presence of battle he had 



FIANCO DEL TEMPIO MALATESTIANO. 


vowed, magnificently spending, erected and left, a most holy and renowned memorial.” 
Magnificently spending indeed, for was not the marble brought from all the most 
renowned quarries of Italy and Dalmatia ? Were not the best artists, the time or any 
time could boast, called from their various homes in order to lend their services 
to adorn this temple ? The lust of the eye and the pride of life undoubtedly 
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reigned supreme in this church erected to keep green the memory of Diva 
Isotta, 

A beautiful square door gives entrance to a chapel containing an interesting fresco 
by Piero della Francesca, representing Sigismondo Malatesta kneeling at the foot of 
his patron St. Sigismund of Burgundy. Behind him are his two favourite greyhounds, 
and in the distance is seen the Rocca Malatesta as it was in the days of its splendour. 
Inside the church the Gothic windows of the earlier building remain, but they are 
skilfully interwoven with the classical character of the later edifice, pronounced by 
Symonds as ‘‘ the most original and graceful of the many attempts made by classical 
builders to fuse the mediaeval and classical styles.” The chancel end of the temple is 
quite modern and much inferior to the rest; indeed almost an eyesore, if our eye had 
time to wander towards its meagreness away from all the riches of its predecessors. 
The facade is unfortunately unfinished. To judge from the designs preserved, the 
conception was able and original in the extreme ; a fusion of classical and mediaeval, 
by its suggestion of a triumphal arch, leading us to suppose that Alberti was inspired 

by the arch of 
Augustus, which, 
in a ruined state, 
still forms one of 
the. glories of 
Rimini, and whose 
effigy it has in¬ 
corporated into its 
coat-of-arms. Out¬ 
side the temple is 
adorned with a 
series of open 
arches, whence the 
daylight pierces 
the Gothic win¬ 
dows. Under these 
stately niches, in 
keeping with the 
pseudo - classical 
spirit of the age, 
Sigismondo com¬ 
manded should be 
placed sarcophagi 
containing the 
ashes of those 
learned men who 
had helped to 
render his rule illus¬ 
trious, and whom, 

after the fashion of the day, he delighted to honour. Only those arches that face the 
street have been thus filled. In the seven colossal tombs rest the ashes of the poet Bas- 
sinio of Panma, of Giusto dei Conti the singer of ‘‘ La bella Mano,” the platonic philo¬ 
sopher Pletho from Constantinople, whose bones Sigismondo brought from the Morea in 
1465 when he was a general in the service of the Venetians, the military writer Roberto 
Valturi, besides other physicians and philosophers. The effect to the eye of this 
long line of arches of vast height and magnificent proportions is solemn and imposing. 
It is difficult certainly to form an adequate idea of Leon Battista Alberti as an architect 
without visiting this splendid, unique building, a concrete expression of the fifteenth 
century, that age of transition which forms a species of hitei'inezzo between the 
Middle Ages and the Renaissance, both in letters and in art. This curious passage 
from the Christianity of the Middle Ages and the Paganism of the sixteenth century 
explains the strange association of ideas which we find in the decoration of the temple, 
which oscillates between representing the planetary divinities and the objects of the 
Catholic CLiltus. Thus we can see in the cathedral of Rimini, side by side with the 
cross, bas-reliefs representing Saturn, Jove, and Venus. Upon the building is marked 
as clearly the character of the age in which it was reared, as the character of the man 
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who reared it; both the time and the man are impressed indelibly upon this temple—a 
temple truly, no house of prayer to the Christian God, As Crowe and Cavalcaselle 
have well remarked : 

‘‘ There is nothing more curious in the history of Italy in the fifteenth century, than to see 
truculent soldiers, known as faithless leaders of armies, or guilty perpetrators of dreadful crimes, 
spending the fruit of their depredations on the erection of sacred edifices, and employing not only 
the best architects of the world to plan and erect, but great painters to adorn.” 

So long- as one stone stands upon another cannot fade from history the memory of 
that house of Wrongheads, whose story, from their establishment under Otho III. as 
lieutenants of the Empire in the marshes of Ancona, down to their final subjection by 
the Papacy in the age of the Renaissance, is made up of all the vicissitudes which can 
befall the mediaeval Italian despot, and has a perhaps more strongly marked 
character than any other house of Italian tyrants, combining for generations those 
qualities of the fox and the lion, which Macchiavelli thought indispensable to a skilful 
despot. Of this promising set Sigismondo was apparently the most lion-like and the 
most distinguished, combining in his person all the faults and all the virtues of his 



ROCCA MALATKSTA 


ancestors. Devoid of either pity or scruple, rough-hearted, nay, brutal at times, he 
was together with this the most courteous of hosts, the most learned and agreeable of 
companions, besides being the most passionate, devoted, lackadaisical, lovesick swain 
that even that period could produce. When he was young he met Isotta degli Atti, 
inditing to her sonnets and poems, some of real literary merit, of which we cull one 
fragment as a specimen of their character : ' 

Lovely and proud, and brightest, sweetest soul, 

Creature most gentle, face of dignity, 

Angelic light of dear benignity. 

Whose virtue is my spirit’s only hope ; 

Thou art the anchor of my feeble bark, 

Thou art the firm prop of my health and life, 

Thou turtle dove, most candid and sincere. 

Before thy steps the flowers and grasses bend, 

Glad to be pressed by that most gentle foot. 

Moved by the sight of that cerulean robe, 

The sun, whyn he arises in the morning 
Boasting himself, beholding thee grows pale, 

And vanquished, weeping, yields the place to thee.'* 

He then calls upon the birds to carry messages to his lady, and compares himself to 
King Solomon — who vanquished by love, adored strange gods,—to Hercules conquered 
by Omphale ; to David mad for love of Bathsheba ; to Jacob serving seven years for 
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Rachel ; to Samson, to Paris, to Aeneas,—in fact to all the famous lovers of the world ; 
and he closes his poem with an invocation to all the angels and cherubims to touch 
with their music the hard heart of Isotta, who will not listen to his prayers. Sigis- 
mondo must have been exceedingly handsome, if we may judge from his portrait carved 
on a medallion in the temple, while Isotta, on the contrary, does not seem to have 
possessed beauty in any marked degree. There is a head in the London National 
Gallery, said to be a portrait of her, painted by Piero della Francesca, which gives all 
the peaky look which we also see on the coins and medallions struck in her honour. 

But if she was not beautiful, she 
was undoubtedly clever, and the 
tradition of the times declares her 
to have been learned exceedingly. 
Yriarte, the historian of the Mala- 
testa, who suffers from an itch to 
present a new version of facts, 
disputes this tradition, on what 
seem very slender grounds. How¬ 
ever this may be, she certainly 
managed to retain Sigismondo 
Malatesta’s affections, and to rule 
the ruler. He held no honour too 
great for her or her family, his 
initial is never seen apart from hers ; even on the tombs of his parents at Fano her I 
transfigures his S as it does at Rimini, and while the temple shows Sigismondo 
as a lover, so the Rocca, as the citadel is called, reveals him in his character 
as a soldier and a constructive engineer. 

This citadel, which now serves as a prison,—indeed is one of the principal prisons in 
northern Italy—is known also as Castel Sigismondo. Over its portal, which is still 
standing, is seen sculptured the chequered shield of the Malatesta, surmounted 
by the elephant’s head, to which the strange wing gives a resemblance to that elegant 
little animal, the hippocampus, 
which haunts the Adriatic Sea. 

Beside the elephant is seen, of 
course, the inevitable rose of 
Isotta. The Rocca is in an exceed¬ 
ingly dilapidated condition, though 
enough of it remains to-day to 
give an idea of its former 
strength. The large tower on 
the right goes by the name of The 
Male (II Maschio). Although the 
fortress was the first erected after 
the invention of artillery, it is 
constructed upon the ancient 
pattern. It was during his period 
of service with the Popes that the 
necessity of fortifying his own 
town became patent to Sigismondo, 
and he began by the demolition of an old castle, that had stood on the same site, 
known as the Gattolo Malatesta (The Malatesta Jail). He was aided in the con¬ 
struction of the new building by Roberto Valturi, whose tomb is among those outside 
the temple. This writer, a precursor of San Gallo and Vauban, was born at Rimini in 
1314 ; his connection with military affairs appears to have been purely theoretical. 
Yriarte, who gives a very detailed description of the building of the citadel which 
originally formed part of a continuous chain of defences surrounding the city, says that 
the works of Roberto Valturi formed part of the private library of Leonardo da Vinci, 
and were so prized by the painter that they figure fourth on the list of his books 
written by his own hand. A restoration of the Rocca has been made by Signor 
Guglielmo Melozzi of Rome, formerly an officer of engineers, from which it would 
appear that it was surrounded by a moat, and strongly fortified all around. In the 
general view of the city in which it figures it harmonises very well from a distance. 
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This old fortress was for many years the residence ot the Malatesta lamily, and^ 
most of the authorities declare it to have been the scene ot the terrible trag’edy ot 
Paolo Malatesta and his sister-in-law, Francesca, thoug-h of course this must have 
taken place in the original building removed by Sigismondo to make room tor the 
existing fortress. Other authorities place the scene ot the double murder in the place 
now used as the Town Hall, where the Malatestas lived at one time. Others fix the 
place of the tragedy as the Castle of Verrucchio, the tamily seat ot the Malatestas, 
belonging to the father of Giovanni and Paolo. It most appeals to romance to think 
that it took place 
somewhere within 
those sad and 
frowning walls 
which now serve 
as a prison. Even 
the most search¬ 
ing investigation 
l^ils to destroy 
the evidence of 
the awful deed. 

Humpbacked Gio¬ 
vanni, son of 
Malatesta dei 
Verrucchio, the 
founder of the 
dynasty, called 
the Centenarian 
from his great 
age, was one of 
four sons, two of 
whom only sur¬ 
vived their father. 

The second-born 
was the unfor¬ 
tunate Paolo. 

Giovanni, despite 
his deformity, was 
cl brave and able 
soldier, whose 
services were 
sought by many 
towns and great 
republics in the 
responsible posi¬ 
tion of captain 
of the people. 

As early as the 
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age of twenty he had made himself a name and was looked 
upon as'^his father’s probable successor; therefore, despite his moral and physical 
disadvantages, he was what would be called in these days a desirable match. 
The town of Ravenna, in whose vicinity stands the Castle of Verrucchio, the strong¬ 
hold of the Malatesta, was divided by factions, one of which was headed by the 
Traversari, the other by the Polenta. The head of the latter family was Guido, the 
father of Francesca. Pressed hard by his adversaries, Guida da Polenta^ applied^ to 
Malatesta for assistance. He sent his son Giovanni to head the expedition against 
the Traversari, which proved successful. The hand ot Francesca was the piize of 
victory and the pledge of alliance. Giovanni married Francesca in 1275. Paolo the 
Handsome, Giovanni’s beautiful brother, was born in 1252 ; he was, therefore, only 
twenty-three at the period of this ill-starred marriage, and he must have been 
remarkably beautiful, for even in notarial acts and briefs he is designated as II Bello. 
It was he who went, as Lancelot did, to espouse Francesca in 1 is brother s stead, and 
bring her to Rimini. This similarity in their stories may have led Dante to associate 
Francesca and Paolo with Guinevere and Lancelot. If, as Vriarte seems inclined to 
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think, the mutual passion ot Francesca and Paolo dated from the nuptial journey, the 
lovers must have possessed both principle and self-control, as the faito terribile, as it is 
always called both at Rimini and Pesaro, took place in 1285, ten years after the mar¬ 
riage. Giovanni, who was at the time Podesta of Pesaro, warned, apparently, by a 
servant, perhaps a spy, rode back unexpectedly to Rimini, and finding his suspicions 
justified, slew both his brother and his wife. Dante, with unerring poetical instinct, 
was probably right; it was but one moment that conquered them. History, which has 
swept away so much that is dramatic, has spared this episode, which seems still living 
to the people of Rimini. Only quite a few years ago a really violent controversy as 
to the site where the murder took place waged between Monsignor Marini, Prefect of 
the Vatican Archives, and the late Luigi Tonini, the historian of the earlier period of 
Rimini’s glory. His son, who has continued his history, is now the librarian of the 
Gamba Lunga Library, a library which contains many valuable MSS., and among 
them a copy ot the Divma Conimedia^ in which occurs an important variant. In line 
102, Canto 5 of the l 7 ifer 7 io, Francesca is made to say, instead of II 77iodo ancor 
7 }doffe 7 ide, II 77 i 07 jdo a 7 icor 7 }Uffe 7 ide (the world doth still offend me). On this point, too. 
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controversy wages hot and strong ; but surely this reading must be a clerical mistake, 
as there is little sense in the substitution of ‘‘world” for “manner.” This codex is 
enriched with amusing illustrations, in which the beautiful Paolo is represented as a 
funny-looking' bald little person, kneeling* in a penitent attitude beside his female 
companion, at the feet of Dante and his guide. A sort of dismal idea that there 
might be some traditional resemblance in this queer little effigy assailed my mind at 
the sight, but the reflection that Paolo was only thirty-four at the time of his death, 
drove it away. In this collection is also to be seen a magnificent copy of St. 
Augustine’s City of God^ commissioned by Sigismondo, and dedicated of course to 
the inevitable Isotta. 

The five arches still remaining in the front of the Town Hall of Rimini are 
all that is^ left ^ of the antique building destroyed by one of those periodical earth¬ 
quakes which visit Rimini once every hundred years. They date back to the year 
1204, were therefore standing when Francesca da Polenta entered Rimini as a 
bride; the triumphal processions—and there were many of them—in which Isotta 
figured beside her devoted Sigismondo, filed past them, and Dante must have walked 
beneath them. They are now incorporated with the modern building. In this Town 
Hall are to be seen some excellent pictures, among them a Ghirlandajo and a Giovanni 
Bellini. It is a noble erection, this Town Hall, built with a feeling for the older arches 
it has incorporated, and worthily flanks one side of the Piazza, while another is adorned 
with a good modern theatre, and yet another with an elegant fish-market, where con¬ 
stant sprays of water from flowing fountains keep the strange and tasty products of 
the Adriatic sweet and fresh. The centre of the Piazza is occupied by a fine marble 
fountain, and behind this towers a colossal bronze statue of what was once Paul V., 
and what, to preserve it from destruction during the sway of the Cisalpine Republic, 
was converted by modifications, such as the removal of the triple crown and the keys. 
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into ail image of the city’s patron saint, Santagio. Rimini, whether we look back at 
it from the sea, or survey it at a distance from outside the walls, looks reverend^ and 
impressive, wnth its close-packed houses and monuments, its tall church spires rising 
up into the clear blue Adriatic sky, for the sky on this side of the Italian coast has a 
different colouring and a different cloud formation from that of the Mediterranean side 
of the watershed. The tall campanile visible at the right ot the general view 
of the town is that of St. Augustine, the tallest tower in Rimini. It is in a very 
dilapidated condition, so much so that it threatens, even without the help of the 
centenary earthquake, to fall upon the devoted heads of the passers-by. The authori¬ 
ties of Rimini hav-e petitioned the Italian government for funds to execute the 
necessary repairs ; but, in the present grievous financial conditions of the land, they 
find it impossible to obtain them. ‘‘ Let it fall,” was the Ministerial reply ; “ it is not 
a first-class work of art, and Italy has many such second-class objects. Let us hope 
that if the tower falls it may fall by night, when there is not any one passing by.” 
This resigned wish was uttered by Professor Tonini, while telling me the unsuccessful 
attempt of his townsmen to obtain the aid ot the Italian government in their need. 
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But Rimini, which is the ancient Ariminium, boasts monuments older than those 
of the Malatesta and their mediaeval predecessors. A great bridge, in a wonderful state 
of preservation, which was begun by Augustus and finished by Tiberius, is impressive 
in Its grand simplicity, and is in the best style of Roman masonry. It now looks lull 
in the face a modern iron brother, which carries that mark.and invention ot our age, 
the railroad. The river which runs beneath it is called the Marecchia. 

Another old Roman remain is the arch ot Augustus,^ now known as the P^rta 
Romana and built over by a machicolated brick wall. This, too, is still m wonderful 
preservation. It is adorned in its centre on one side by a bull’s head, and on the othei 
by a horse’s, and fine Roman medallions decorate either side. This arch was ere^ed 
to celebrate the restoration of the Via Flaminia, which led from Rimini to Rome. The 
base of a column, which stands in the square called Julius Caesar, and which is the site 
of the ancient Forum, is said to be the stone whence Caesar harangued his legions attei 

the passage of-the Rubicon. . r *4. 

To approach the shore of Rimini, one must pass the ^ remains oi the^ ancient 

walls, of which some picturesque bastions and towers still stand, built m ^ 359 ) 
bv Gleotto Malatesta. It is from the shore that we get the best view of the 
wonderful three-peaked mountain on which stands San Marino, a mountain whose 
sharp conformation shows us that the backgrounds of Leonardo da \ inci were no 
artist’s dream but a copy from reality. Still it is only a moment our attention is thus 
diverted, the instant we return into the city the records of Francesco and I^tta crop 
up anew. In Rimini we cannot get away from either of them, and though Francesca 
\ms no tomb to show, she lies embalmed for ever in the verses of the stern Florentine 
who was her father’s guest and who was filled with a poet’s pity tor her story. And 
for Francesca’s sake the name of Rimini will go down to all time, and is familiar to 
the uttermost ends of the earth. 












A DEPLORABLE AFFAIR. 

By W. E. NORRIS. 

Illustrated by L. LESLIE BROOKE. 

CHAPTER VI11. 

that Christmas was neither a merry nor a happy one for Mr. 
Sidney and me, I doubt not that it was both for the majority of 
the inhabitants of Sandsea ; and their merriment and happiness 
were prolonged until the new year was well started on its way. 
Many and many old years had passed without bringing us so much 
excitement or such an unfailing topic of conversation as were 
provided for us by the prospect of Miss Whitfield’s forthcoming 
action against Messrs. Goldstein, and I dare say that not a few of us 

. looked forward to being regaled with some interesting revelations 

when that action should come on for hearing. I can’t pretend to anything beyond a very 
superficial knowledge of foreign tongues ; still I have made use of such opportunities 
as have been granted to me, and I have learnt the meaning of the word Schadenfreude, 
wmich, to the best of my belief, has no equivalent in any other language, although the 
expresses is certainly not confined to the Teutonic races. Miss 
Whitfield was, and deserved to be, universally respected ; the town has many 
good reasons for being grateful to her, and not one of us, I feel sure, would really 
wish to see her overtaken by domestic calamity; yet there were winks and there 
were whispers and there were chuckles—it has always been so, I suppose, and 

always will be so until the whole business conies to an end and time is swallow'ed ud 
111 eternity. ^ 

One can’t fairly blame people for chattering about the affairs of their neighbours— 
George says I ought to be the last man in England to do that, and it may be that 
Cjeorge is light, clear though the record of my conscience appears to me to be—but 
there are tunes when it becomes so painful as to be almost intolerable to listen to such 
chatterings. Very likely Mr. Sidney may have been imprudent; very likely he may 
have recklessly and gratuitously betrayed a secret which he ought to have had the 
sense and the self-control to keep ,* still it did make my blood boil to hear those 
underbred men and women—even if they find out who I am and if I lose their custom 
by It, 1 will allow myself the satisfaction of calling them underbred—it did, I say, make 
my blood boil to hear those well-to-do descendants of tinkers and tailors sniggering at 
him and predicting that some amusing confessions would be extorted from him in the 
witness-box. Everybody knew that he had fallen in love with his aunt’s companion, 
and everybody knew that he had been cut out by Mr. Carleton, of whom no news had 
been received by several tradesmen who were beginning to inquire anxiously for his 
London address. I can’t imagine what more the gossips expected to hear ; but they 
did expect to hear more, and I am thankful to be able to add that they were dis- 
appointed. Foi, after all, that threatened action against Messrs. Goldstein never took 
place, and the disappointed ones had to make the best of Mr. Carleton’s flight and 
his unpaid debts. I did not hear at the time (because there was nobody to give me 
mtormation), but I heard afterwards that Miss Whitfield had been advised to take no 
further steps for the recovery of her stolen property. Eminent lawyers opined that she 
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had put herself out of court by the instructions which she had committed to wiitin^, 
and It is not impossible that she may have shrunk from advertising her tolly. Nor, tor 
the matter of that, is it impossible that she may have^ felt some scruple about publicly 
dis^'racing a girl who was her blood-relation. Miss Whitheld possesses ^ a kind 
heart, and as large a share of family pride as everybody ought to possess into the 

tt is, I presume, scarcely necessary for me to mention that Mr. Carleton did not 
return to his quarters at the Royal Hotel and that his creditors were left lamentin^^ 
No one who has read the veracious account which I have given of that gentleman s 
proceedings is likely to doubt any more than I did that he had been concerned m the 
unlawful sale of Miss Whitfield’s jewels ; although it is quite permissible to doubt, as 1 
did, whether Miss Devereux had really been his accomplice. My impression naturally 
was that she wished to screen him, that she had allowed judgment to go against her 
by default, rather than proclaim the fact that he had robbed her, as well as her 
employer, and I permitted myself a faint hope that she had declined to share the 
proceeds of his roguery. But it would have been a sheer waste ot breath to plead 
such possible extenuating circumstances to Mr. Sidney, who perhaps would not have 
regarded them as any serious extenuation ot the young lady’s offence. Her offe^nce, 
in his eyes, had not been so much that which she had virtually declined to repudiate 
as another which I could not see my way to disavow on her behalf, and it is, 
unfortunately, true that the most unpardonable offence ot which any human creature 

can be guilty is double dealing. ^ 

Therefore I kept silence—finding this sensible course all the more easy to adhere to 
because Mr. Sidney very soon lett the place. There was nothing to detain him in 
Sandsea, nor, so far as I am aware, did his departure tor the Continent give rise to 
more ill-natured comments than might have been anticipated. The ill nature ot oui 
local newsmongers exhausted itself in conjectures as to Miss Whitfield s motives toi 
having abandoned the action at law whereby she had promised to giatify them,^ and 
curiosity upon the whole subject died away by degrees, as all emotions mvaiiaby 
must, in the absence of fuel to keep the fire alight. I don t say that my peisonal 
curiosity shared the general fate ; but then mine, I make so bold as to affirm, was a 
legitimate curiosity, arising out of an honest desire to see justice done. ^ 

Such as it w^as, it obtained no sort of satisfaction. Our little world jogged along, 
after that temporary disturbance, just as the great world continues to jog along, not¬ 
withstanding occasional jars and jolts; the present swallowed up the past, in 
consonance with the old myth which represents Saturn as devouring his children ; the 
occurrence of other episodes, more or less exciting, pushed Miss Devereux s escapade 
into the background ; and by the time that we had passed through the dull season ot 
Lent and were entering upon the gaieties ot Easter it w^as quite sate for Mr. Sidney to 
face his friends once more. He reappeared on the eve ot the last-named festival, look¬ 
ing somewhat pale and careworn, but affecting a jollity ot demeanour which did not 
take in one humble friend of his for a single moment; and whether the simultaneous 
arrival of Lady Sandsea and Lady Julia was a mere coincidence or not I really cannot 
say. All I know is that he ostentatiously sought the society of those two ladies and 
that he not less ostentatiously avoided mine. Never before had he visited Mansfield 
Lodge without looking me up, and my feelings may have been a little hurt by his 
hurrying past me in the street with a nod and a wave of his hand ; but I could make 

allowances for him and I forgave him. ^ ^ ^ t i 

It was rather more difficult to forgive him for paying assiduous court to Lady 
Julia Sandys and running errands all over the town at the bidding of that imperious 
and by no means attractive scion of the aristocracy. Of all the silly things that we 
silly mortals are wont to do when we have lost our tempers, none, surely, can be 
more silly or more illogical than to rush into matrimony because we have been jiltec , 
but, setting that aside, it angered me to see Mr. Sidney (whose blood is every whit 
as good as Lady Julia’s, though he doesn’t happen to bear a title) treated like an interior 
and contemptuously permitted, rather than requested, to fetch and carry tor an old 
maid. However, it was not for me to put my thoughts into words, and I maintained 
a discreet reserve while the rumour daily gained strength that a 

in high life would shortly be announced by the fashionable journals. Miss Whitfield, 
whenever I chanced to catch a glimpse of her in her carriage, was beaming all 
over. She had lost her precious intagli and she had lost the law-suit which had so 
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pre-occupied her during the winter ; but I suppose she was consoled by the hope of 
ere long embracing a titled niece. Sad indeed will be the fate of the upper middle 
classes, should this kingdom ever be converted into a republic, and ornamental 
prefixes abolished, as unmeaning ! 

The publication at this time ot a fresh volume by ‘‘B.D.” was to me an event of 
some pathetic significance. In reality, of course, it afforded no proof that “ B.D.” 
had not yet been converted into ‘‘ B.C.” ; but a little play must be allowed to the 
imagination when tacts cannot be ascertained, and I had settled it in my own mind 

that Miss Devereux was toil¬ 
ing for her daily bread in 
some London garret, while 
one of her admirers was 
courting a beetle-browed 
virago and the other was 
enjoying himself Heaven only 
knew where or how, upon the 
spoils of a larceny for which 
she had been made to bear the 
blame. It is true that so 
gifted an authoress as B.D.” 
should have been under no 
necessity to seek shelter in a 
garret; but I knew, upon the 
best authority, that Miss 
Devereux’s gifts were less 
remunerative to her than they 
ought to have been. 

Now it came to pass on 
one of those bright spring 
afternoons that I was strolling 
along the quay and wonder¬ 
ing whether I should be 
guilty of any excessive self- 
indulgence if I were to take a 
half-holiday, when somebody 
touched me lightly on the 
elbow, and, turning round, I 
found myself face to face with 
Mr. Sidney. His countenance 
had a less morose and less 
defiant expression than it had 
usually worn of late, and it 
was in something like his old 
voice that he said :* 

“ I know what you are 
thinking about, Sykes. I’m 
thinking about the very same thing, and what’s more, we’ll do it. Get your lines and 
your bait, and let’s be off. It’s a poor heart that never rejoices.” 

I liad neither the bad manners to make him repeat his invitation nor the pettiness 
to stand upon my dignity, as perhaps I might have been entitled to do, considering 
the persistency with which he had shown me the cold shoulder since his return. A 
quarter of an hour later we were skimming across the bay, he at the tiller and I holding 
the main-sheet, just as ot yore, and I waited until we were well out to sea before I 
remarked deferentially : 

‘‘ Lady Julia doesn’t require you this afternoon, then, sir ? ” 

He said, ‘‘ Lady Julia be hanged ! ” 

If I do not repeat his exact expression, it is because I feel sure that he would not, 
upon calm reflection, wish to speak of a lady in such terms, and that he would be 
seriously annoyed were he to see it recorded against him in print. At the same time, 

I am free to confess that, in my humble opinion, her ladyship deserved most of the 
hard epithets which he proceeded to hurl at her ; while I was truly glad to hear him 
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end by declaring that it wouldn’t do. He was sorry to disoblige his aunt ; but he really 
couldn’t oblige her, and Lady Julia must look out for some more subservient mate. ^ 

‘‘If you’ll believe me,” he exclaimed indignantly, “she and her old tabby of a 
mother wanted me to carry a couple of pairs of boots into the town to-day and 
explain minutely how it was that they didn’t fit! I said I was afraid my engagements 
wouldn’t permit of my executing that commission.” 

“You might have pleaded a previous engagement before now, sir,” I was imper¬ 
tinent enough to observe. 

He made no rejoinder ; but he did not seem to resent my observation. After a 
pause, he resumed : 

“ Do you know, Sykes, an .awfully funny thing happened yesterday. My aunt 
received two fifty-pound notes in an envelope, with a slip of paper round them, on 
which was written : ‘ Partial restitution ; the rest shall follow as soon as it can be 



WE WERE SKIMMING ACROSS THE BAY. 


earned.’ The words were printed; but some of the letters seem to me to have a 
resemblance to Beatrice’s handwriting, and I can’t doubt that the money came from 
her. The envelope had the London post-mark.” 

“If the remittance did come from her,” was the comment which escaped me 
before I had had time to consider whether I should not have displayed better 
judgment by repressing it, “that would be tantamount to an admission of guilt.” 

But Mr. Sidney apparently attached little importance to proof in the case of what 
he doubtless took to be an established tact. He rather surprised me by remarking : 
“ Women’s notions of honesty aren’t the same as ours ; but, when all’s said and done, 
I don’t know that they are less like the real thing than ours. ‘ Thou shalt not steal 
is a plain, straightforward commandment which does well enough for us ; yet there 
are excuses—at least, I suppose there may be—how can one tell, without being 
omniscient? Anyhow, restitution implies repentance, and repentance ought to imply 
pardon : you’ll admit that much.” 

Perhaps repentance ought to imply pardon ; but nobody out of a lunatic asylum 
imagines that society could hold together for twenty-four hours if it did. I preferred 
to adhere to my belief that Miss Devereux was innocent, notwithstanding all 
appearances to the contrary. In any case, I couldn’t help being glad to hear that, 
guilty or innocent, Mr. Sidney still loved her ; nor was I very sorry to hear what 
he presently told me, that he had read her last book and, aided by certain internal 
evidence, had divined its authorship. 
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“Say what you will, Sykes,” he declared (not that 1 had said anything), “a 
woman who can write like that isn’t a bad woman, and if she has borrowed what 
doesn’t belong to her, she must have had reasons which have seemed to her sufficient. 
There’s some mystery about the whole business, and I mean to get to the bottom of 
it.” 

“ Is there any mystery about her relations with Mr. Carleton, do you think, sir? ” 
I deemed it only right to inquire. “ You didn’t seem to think that there could be any 
a short time ago.” 

“Well,” he answered, “she may have married the man, or she may be going to 
marry him : if so, of course, there’s no help for it. Only, somehow or other, I can’t 
quite believe that it is so, and I sha’n’t be convinced until I have heard the truth from 
her own lips—which I hope to do. very soon. After reading that book, you know, 
and her having sent the money, and all—don’t you think so yourself now ? ” 

This could hardly be called a definite query ; but I did not allow its lack of pre¬ 
cision to deter me from responding heartily in the affirmative. 

“ By all means, sir,” said I, “find her out, if you can, and get her to tell you the 
truth, if you can : you’ll do no harm by making the attempt, if you don’t do much 
good. You must expect to meet with some difficulty in ascertaining her whereabouts, 
though.” 

Lie answered calml}^ that he did not anticipate any. He had already written to the 
publishers, in the capacity of a humble admirer of “B.D’s” works, to request that 
they would furnish him with her present address, and he took it for granted that they 
would not be so discourteous as to refuse. 

“ Supposing that they do, I shall have to go to their office and extract it from 
them,” he added, with a modest downward glance at his hands, which, to be sure, 
looked capable of accomplishing a good deal in the way of extraction. 

I hope I was justified in applauding and encouraging him ; I am quite sure that 1 
was justified in congratulating him upon his escape from the clutches of Lady Sandsea 
and her uninviting daughter. Be that as it may, I couldn’t possibly have prevented 
him from doing what he had made up his mind to do ; so I abstained from futile efforts 
and we had a very pleasant sail together, though we caught no fish. As a matter of 
fact, I believe we forgot all about the fish until the light began to fade and it was high 
time to think of beating back towards the harbour. 

I need scarcely say that I was very anxious to hear the result of Mr. Sidney’s 
application to Miss Devereux’s publishers ; and he kindly promised that I should be 
the first person to be informed of his success or failure. That he would meet with a 
preliminary rebuff seemed pretty certain : therefore I was as astonished as I was 
pleased when he bounced into the shop, on the following morning*, to announce that 
the wished-for address had been supplied to him unhesitatingly. 

“ Southampton Row, Bloomsbury—lodgings, I suppose,” said he. “To my mind, 
that sounds hopeful. Depend upon it, our friend Carleton isn’t the man to take up 
his quarters in Bloomsbury. However, we shall see. I must be off now, or I shall 
miss the train. Wish me good luck, Sykes.” 

I wished him that with all my heart ; but it was not easy to see what chance he had of 
anything that he would be likely to consider good luck. On the other hand, there 
was a chance—just a chance and no more—that a meeting between him and Miss 
Devereux might lead to the exculpation of the latter. Only the more I thought of it 
the less I was able to reconcile her having sent those bank-notes with any theory of 
her innocence. 


CHAPTER IX. 

If the events which have been treated of in the preceding pages had led to any 
very painful or unsatisfactory result, I shouM never have sat down to write about 
them ; for this poor world is so full of troubles and sorrows and irreparable mistakes 
that one would fain turn one’s eyes away from these so long as one is not absolutely 
forced to contemplate them. 

Forced, however, I was, on Mr. Sidney’s return from London, to contemplate what 
I feared must prove an irreparable mistake on his part, and little hope could I feel that 
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anything- save trouble and sorrow awaited either him or his. He was only absent two 
da}^s, ami on the third he rushed into the shop, in a state of evident mental excitement, 
to say that he had news of the utmost importance to communicate to me. As he ex¬ 
pressed a wish to speak with me in private, I conducted him into a sort of cupboard 
where the ledgers are kept (somehow in our new spacious premises we haven’t half 
the room to ourselves that we used to have in the dingy old High Street establishment), 
and there awaited his news, which I naturally expected to take the form of a complete 
vindication of Miss Devereux’s character. 

All the greater, therefore, was my stupefaction when I learnt that he had seen Miss 
Devereux, that she had declined to vindicate herself in the slightest degree, and that 
he nevertheless intended to make her his 
wife as soon as ever she could be per¬ 
suaded to take him for her husband! 

‘‘ It just comes to this, you know, 

Sykes,” said he, at the conclusion of a nar¬ 
rative to which I had listened with surprise 
and dismay; “you either trust a person 
or you don’t. If you do, you insult that 
person by insisting upon explanations 
which she isn’t inclined to give ; and if 
you don’t — why, the sooner you make 
your bow to her and retire the better. I 
grant you that I’m in the dark ; but I’m 
not a baby to be frightened of the dark, 
and sooner or later the dawn is bound to 
come. When it does come, it won’t throw 
light on any shady act of Beatrice’s—I’ll 
answer for that.” 

This conviction was the outcome of an 
interview which, by his own account of it, 
had been neither satisfactory nor conclu¬ 
sive. Miss Devereux, it appeared, had 
taken up, in dealing with him, a high and 
mighty tone scarcely justified by the posi¬ 
tion in which she found herself. She had 
declared that, if he really loved her, he 
could not imagine her to be a thief; but 
she had refused to say more than that or 
to adduce any proof whatsoever of her 
innocence. To use plain language, she 
had simply appealed to his affection and 
credulity, although she had disdained and 
disclaimed all outward semblance of an 
appeal ; she had scouted the idea of mar¬ 
rying him while so grave an imputation 
rested upon her; yet she had owned that 
she loved him, and had expected him to 
believe that there had never been any 



question of her marrying Mr. Carleton. 
“Mr. Sidney,” said I, “I was inclin 


“ ‘ IT JUST COMES TO THIS YOU KNOW—YOU 
EITHER TRUST A TERSON OR YOU DOnT.’” 


ined 

to acquit the young lady when you were 

ready to condemn her ; now I am afraid we must change places ; for I really don’t 
like what you tell me. Am I to understand that she has refused even to prove—as of 
course she could easily do—at what hour she reached the end of her journey on the 
day of the theft ? ” 

“ I never asked her the question, and I don’t mean to do so. Haven’t I just told 
you that, in my opinion, I should insult her by asking her questions? Besides, it was 
only upon that condition that she would consent to see me again. As I said before, 
she won’t consent to marry me at present ; but I hope and believe that she will after 
a time.” 

I shook my head. “ I can’t approve, sir,” I sighed—“ I really can’t approve,” 
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“ Of course you can’t, and of course you don’t. Nor does my aunt. I assure 
you I am not so unreasonable as to expect approval from either of you.” 

‘‘ Good Heavens, sir,” I exclaimed, horrified ; “ is it possible that you have taken 
Miss Whitfield into your confidence ! ” 

“ Rather ! You wouldn’t have had me deceive her, would you ? For the matter 
of that, why should I ?—now that I have quite determined to marry Beatrice 
Devereux and nobody else. Aunt Sarah can’t prevent me from taking my own way ; 
she can only storm and rage, and swear that I shall never have a penny of her money, 
poor old thing ! I’m not a bit angry with her ; she’s just as right in a certain sense 
(though it isn’t in the true sense) as you are. But of course I couldn’t go on staying 
in her house even if she wished me to stay, and I’m off for London again this 
afternoon.” 

Everybody admires, or ought to admire, chivalrous conduct; yet knowing what 
most of us know about the inevitable fate of Don Quixote and his imitators, we can 
hardly wish our friends to take that gallant gentleman for their model. I am sure 
Mr. Sidney would not consider it presumption on my part to call myself his friend, 
and I am sure he forgave the earnest, but futile, endeavours that I made to dissuade 
him from running his head full tilt against a brick wall. It is needless to say that my 
efforts proved futile, and needless to insist upon the futility of reasoning with an 
ardent lover who is also a man of good birth and of considerable latent obstinacy. 

Now, I know that in these days many superior persons smile at the idea of Provi¬ 
dential interference with mundane affairs, and assert that whatever happens to us is 
distinctly traceable to causes which never have been and never will be disturbed by 
miraculous intervention. I wish those ladies and gentlemen joy of their dreary creed, 
which I am thankful to say that I do not share, and I sincerely pity them for their 
inability to praise the good God, as I did, when I took up a morning paper, a few 
days after Mr. Sidney’s departure, and read the following telegram from New York :— 

“A singular confession has been made by a young Englishman who recently 
expired in Colorado from the effects of wounds received in a tavern brawl. On being 
informed that all hope of saving his life must be abandoned, he expressed himself 
desirous of making a statement, and his words were taken down in the presence of 
the local authorities. His real name, he said, was Edward Devereux, but he had 
adopted various aliases after the completion of a term of imprisonment to which he 
was sentenced for some act of embezzlement committed in his early youth. He 
appears to have been well connected, but destitute of means, and he confessed that, 
since he had been at large, he had been supported solely by sums of money supplied 
to him from time to time by his sister, whom he described as a successful authoress. 
According to his own account, he rewarded this generous and unfortunate girl by 
doing his best to accomplish her ruin. The persistent spoliation to which she was 
subjected by him rendering it difficult for her to subsist upon her literary earnings, 
she accepted the situation of companion to an aunt of hers. Miss Whitfield by name, 
who resides at Sandsea in the south of England. Thither he followed her, and there 
he seems to have remained for some little time, passing, for the occasion, under the 
110711 de giiei'i'e of Carleton, and extorting from her as much ready money as he required. 
At length he saw his way to deriving still further and even less legitimate profit from 
his relationship. Having ascertained that Miss Whitfield, who appears to be a lady 
of considerable wealth, had entrusted his sister with a number of valuable gems, with 
instructions to dispose of them to a well-known London jeweller, he accompanied the 
unhappy girl on her journey to the English capital, persuaded her, upon some pretext, 
to give him the packet, together with Miss Whitfield’s letter of introduction, and 
completed the transaction, with the proceeds of which—amounting to some ;^6oo — 
he made haste to effect his escape across the Atlantic. The audacity, as well as the 
cynical cruelty of this proceeding, are heightened by the fact that he actually person¬ 
ated his sister both at the jeweller’s shop and at the bank, where he subsequently 
cashed the cheque handed to him in payment for Miss Whitfield’s jewels. He was a 
man of short stature, his features, it would seem, closely resembled those of his 
sister ; he purchased a dress, jacket and hat of the same shape and colour as those 
which he had seen her wearing, and, thus disguised, betook himself to the two places 
above-mentioned, with the deliberate purpose of throwing suspicion upon her. He 
succeeded only too well. The young lady was either unwilling or unable to exculpate 
herself; as a matter of course she was dismissed from her situation, and if she is not 
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now in gaol, she has the forbearance of her relatives, not any twinge of conscience 
on the part of her unworthy brother, to thank. The latter coolly declared, almost 
with his dying breath, that he had no sympathy with fools, and that he would have 
kept his own counsel to the last, had it been worth keeping.” 

Such moral reflections as a newspaper correspondent can afford, in justice to his 
employers, to transmit to this country by submarine telegraph followed. For my own 
part, 1 made a few reflections which I trust were not immoral, since they led me, as I 
have said, to return thanks where thanks for all good things are due. Only it did vex 
me to think that, with all my acuteness, I had failed to notice that that consummate 
scoundrel had been simply a male reproduction of Miss Devereux. He hadn’t had 



“THEY NEVER FAIL TO LOOK IN UPON .... THEIR FRIENO.” 


her honest eyes, though. A jeweller or a bank manager might not have seen that that 
made all the difference between the two faces, but it was some slight comfort to me 
to recognize that I had been thus misled. 

Need I add that I hurried up to Mansfield Lodge immediately, with the newspaper 
in my hand ? Miss Whitfield was so good as to receive me, and she cut short my 
explanatory statement by remarking that I was not the only person in Saiidsea 
who had been made acquainted with the latest intelligence through the ordinary 
channels. 

“ Of course,” said she, “ I knew of the existence of that defunct scamp, Ned 
Devereux, and perhaps, if I had been sharp enough, I should have identified him as 
the defaulter who called himself Carleton when he was in these parts ; but everybody 
isn’t as sharp as you are, Sykes, and even you seem to make mistakes some¬ 
times. Don’t waste breath by telling me that you suspected the truth all along, 
because nothing is more certain than that you would have proclaimed it if you had 
suspected it.” 
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Nothing is more certain than that I never make claims which cannot be sub¬ 
stantiated. I said : 

‘‘ My dear lady, we have all been deceived, and it seems to me that we ought all 
to eat humble pie. I suppose you will admit that you owe some reparation to your 
maligned niece.” 

“ Why the deuce should I make any admission to you?” she returned (for her 
language is apt to be occasionally vehement). And then, as the habit of her sex is, 
she proceeded to admit a great deal more than I should have ventured to ask of her. 

It appeared that she had received what she called a grossly impertinent letter from 
Lady Sandsea. She did not read me the letter, and I cannot say what its contents 
were, though I can guess. 

‘‘ That woman,” Miss Whitfield said, ‘‘ requires to be taught her proper place. In 
our family we don’t covet alliances with people who were ennobled the day before 
yesterday merely because they were wealthy, and most certainly we are not going to 
submit to dictation from them. She wants some explanation of my nephew’s be¬ 
haviour, does she ? Very well ; she shall have it—and I hope she will like it when 
she gets it ! ” 

This was highly satisfactory ; and so, of course, was the further statement, which 
the old lady presently volunteered, that she did not intend to oppose a marriage upon 
which her nephew and her niece seemed to have set their hearts. She ended by ob¬ 
serving, with a laugh : 

‘‘So careful a student of human nature as you are, Sykes, cannot but be aware 
that all our actions are prompted by a desire for personal gratification ; and I don’t 
see what personal gratification I should obtain from quarrelling with two of my nearest 
relations, who will do what they want to do, whether I like it or whether I don’t. 
Besides, as you say, I do owe the girl some reparation, nothwithstanding her idiotic 
conduct. No doubt she and Sidney will forgive me after I have made my will and 
exhibited it to them.” 

I think they would have forgiven her if she had bequeathed all her possessions to 
a hospital; for indeed they are not greedy people. Still nobody, I suppose, objects 
to a substantial increase of income, and this, I imagine, Mr. Sidney must have obtained 
from his aunt, inasmuch as he and his wife have, since their marriage, resided where 
it is only right that they should reside, upon his estate. Many times during the course 
of the year, however, they pay flying visits to Sandsea, and it is a source of pride and 
satisfaction to me to be able to add that, when they come, they never fail to look in 
upon one who, though far beneath them in rank, is permitted by them to call himself 
their friend. 

Lady Julia Sandys is still an old maid. One never knows ; but I should not be at 
all surprised if she were to remain an old maid to the end of her days. Miss Whitfield 
thinks—I won’t say hopes—that she will. 
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W. H. SMITH AND SON. 


By W. M. ACWORTH. 

With Illustrations by A. G. MACGREGOR and from Photographs. 

H. & W. Smith, 192, Strand, opposite St. Clement’s Church, beg to call the attention of their friends and 
the public to their Reading Room, which is supplied with one hundred and fifty different newspapers every 
week, being on a more liberal scale than any yet established ; also the most approved reviews, magazines, &c. 

TibRMS OF vSUBSCRIPTION. 

One year.^ 

Half year.. 100 

One quarter. 12 0 

One month. 5 ® 

Open from nine o’clock in the morning till nine in the evening, Sundays excepted. 

'HE above notice, which is copied from the adver¬ 
tising columns of the JoJm Bull for Sunday, 
December 9th, 1821, is the earliest record in 
existence of the firm of W. H. Smith & Son. 
Of H. Smith, whose name stands first in the 
above advertisement, there is but little more to 
tell. Tradition says that he managed a West End 
branch of the business, and that the plentiful lack 
of energy which he displayed in pushing it was a 
thorn in the flesh to his impetuous younger 
brother. This latter, W. H. Smith the first, 
though the advertisement gives him only the 

single initial W., was the real founder of the 
fortunes of his house. 

And a very good right the “old gentleman” 
—to give him the name by which he is still 

always called by the few remaining servants of the firm who personally knew 
kini—had to found a fortune. For if he took care of the pence Man ! he 
exclaimed one day to a startled customer who in paying an account at a desk beside 
him had remarked that he supposed he needn’t pay the odd farthing, “Man! 
this house is built upon farthings on occasion he could display a regal 
disregard of the pounds, whether it was in subscribing a thousand guineas to 
rebuild the Methodist chapel where he worshipped, or in chartering special 
coaches or trains or steamers to carry the news of great events to the furthest ends 
of the country. And if he exacted a high standard of energy and devotion from every 
man in his employ, at least his demand was couched in the form not of “ Go and do 
that,” but “Come and do this;” and clerks and packers could hardly complain ot 
early hours and heavy work when their employer was the first among them to arrive 
and the hardest worker when he got there. Sometimes, perhaps, it was difficult for 
107. August, 1892. 3^2 
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his people to know whether speed or economy was the quality which he valued 
highest. From a man, sent off in hot haste to fetch a bundle of missing newspapers, 
who came galloping back with them in a cab, he turned away more in sorrow than 
in anger, only saying as he paid the driver his shilling, “ You’ll ruin me with your 
extravagance.” 

But 1821 was as yet the day of small things; the delivery of newspapers to 
country subscribers was still entirely in the hands of the Post Office ; and at No. 192 

Strand, the old gentleman’s attention w’as 
doubtless mainly devoted to the shop for 
the sale of dressing-cases and stationery 
! / as well as newspapers on the ground 
floor, and to the reading-room which, 
with its exceptionally liberal supply of 
papers and its approved reviews and 
magazines, was, we may presume, situated 
on the floor above it. But not entirely. 
The Post Office only dispatched its 
country mails at night, so it was nearly 
twelve hours after the newspapers were 
published before they commenced their 
journey to the provinces. Mr. Smith 
conceived and carried out the idea of 
collecting the papers from the publishing 
offices and sending them out with the 
early morning coaches, which were often 
as fast and faster than the mails ; and for 
this purpose he organized a service of 
express carts. If the coaches started too 
early, or the papers were published too 
late, the carts galloped after, the coaches 
and overtook them. On great occasions 
they even went all the way, and in 1830 
Smith’s express delivered the news of the 
death of George IV. in Dublin twenty- 
four hours in advance of the Royal mes¬ 
senger. At this period the firm were at 
least free from the most serious of the 
difficulties which nowadays oppress them, 
the bulk, namely, and weight of the papers 
which they have to send out with a very 
narrow margin of time, for it is recorded, 
apparently upon trustworthy authority, 
that yeven at the latest period of the 
coaching-time one man was able to carry 
all the papers to the coaches under his 
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From a Hust by Joseph Durham. Drawn by W. D. Almond. 
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Coaches gave place to railways, but it 
was some time before special trains were 
run for newspaper purposes. But at length, in the autumn of 1847, when the mass of 
new projects which were being almost daily brought forward had concentrated public 
U matters, and the contests both in Parliament and on the ground 

between the broad-gauge and narrow-gauge champions had incited railway managers 

exSe2° ifTeft F Y “"r ’ ^ remarkable newspaper 

express. It left Euston at 5.3 a.m., twelve minutes earlier than its modern 

representative starts to-day. It reached Manchester at ten o’clock (the exact time 

fhTro’ t t^92), Liverpool at 10.30 a.m. (the time is now 10.25, but 

the route via Runcorn cuts off some ten miles of the original distance), and Carlisle 

r ?; 5 to-day. At Beattock, forty miles further north, which was 

reached at 2.15 the railway came to an end, and for the remaining sixty miles the 

Glasgow, where they drived at 
8 p.M. A few months later, on February 19th, 1848, on the occasion of the Biid-et 
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statement of Lord John Russell’s Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Wood, afterwards 
Lord Halifax, which proposed an increase of the income tax from sevenpence to 
a shilling in the pound, Messrs. W. H. Smith ran an express yet more remarkable. 
This time, though the railway from Beattock to Glasgow and Edinburgh had been 
opened for traffic four days before, the route taken was by the East Coast. Not 
indeed the familiar Great Northern road through Peterborough and Grantham, but 
the old Midland route vid the North-Western to Rugby, and thence through 
Leicester, Derby, and Normanton to York, and so via Newcastle, Berwick, and 
Edinburgh to Glasgow. The time for the 472!- miles was ten hours tvventy-two 
minutes, or, excluding stoppages, nine hours thirty-two minutes, that is a running speed 
of very nearly fifty miles an hour, a really marvellous performance all things 
considered. The papers which left 
London at 5.35 a.m. were delivered 
in Edinburgh at 2.55 and in Glasgow 
at 3.57 P.M., “ two hours,” the New¬ 
castle Journal adds, “before the mails 
which left London the previous 
evening.” ^ 

It was in the year 1841 that W. 

'H. Smith the second, a lad of sixteen, 
just returned from Tavistock Gram¬ 
mar School, where—so a former 
pastor recently related in the Wesleyan 
Methodist Magazine —“ he had already 
acquired a strong proclivity towards 
the Established Church ” first joined 
his father at 192 Strand. And from 
that time forward he devoted himself 
heart and soul to the business till his 
election as Member for Westminster 
in November, 1868, led him gradually 
to withdraw from active participation 
in it—a fact which, however, can 
hardly have been known to a cor¬ 
respondent who not long before his 
death addressed a letter to “ Mr. W. 

H. Smith, the Stationer, Downing 
Street, London.” The bulk of a 
newsagent’s work is done before an 
ordinary man of business has begun 

to think of getting out of bed ; but ^ . 1 o . 

morning after morning, year in, year out, Mr. Smith was down in the Strand, super¬ 
intending in person the sorting and dispatch of the newspapers, and if a hitch had 
occurred and work was a few minutes behind time, he was always ready to buckle to 
and lend a hand at folding and packing. A business so managed deserved to succeed, 

and succeed it certainly did. ' 

In 1849 the firm removed from 192 Strand, where now are the offices 
Graphic, to No. 136, at the corner of Wellington Street, which is now occupied by 
another literarv firm, Messrs. Sotheran & Co. Three years later they moved again 
to No. 186, a house which already had a distinguished title to literary fame, for it was 
here that fifteen years earlier Chapman & Hall had published the first edition of 
Pickwick, Builders were at work and scaffolding was up round the house, when on 
November i8th, 1852, the body of the Duke of Wellington was borne past it, ‘ with 
the noise of the mourning of a mighty nation,” to its last resting-place under the 



HON. W. F. D. SMITH, M.P. {Partner). 
From a photograph by James Ball, 17 Regent Street, \\ . 


1 The Post Office still preserves the same fondness for slow services which apparently characterised it in 
1848. That it pays a huge subsidy for a weekly mail to Brindisi, which is run markedly ^ower than the 
ordinary everyday expresses over the same road ; that it dispatches letters to New York by the when 

the City of Paris is sailing the same and the J-urst the following day, is well known 

Perhaps it is not quite so commonly realized that the heavily subsidized day mail to Scotland leaves Euston 
two aid three-quarter hours earlier than the unsubsidized ten o clock express, 

hour behind it in Glasgow ; or that the ordinary passenger tram from Truro to 1 addmgton gams sixty-hvQ 
minutes on the mail which runs in front of it, 
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dome of the golden cross.” The firm issued invitations to watch the passing of “ the 
towering car with its sable steeds.” Among all those who were present we may be 
very sure that not one imagined that there was amongst them one, their host of the 
day, the junior partner in the firm, whose death less than forty years later in the 
historic castle at Walmer, as the successor of the Great Duke in his Wardenship of 
the Cinque Ports, would be mourned as truly and almost as universally ; or that to 
him England would owe the preservation at Walmer for all future time of the 
memorials of Pitt and Wellington as national heirlooms. 

But it is high time to leave ancient history, and to come to the practical business 
of the firm to-day. And though Messrs. W. H. Smith & Son are much more^ than 
newsao-ents, being indeed advertisement agents, advertisement contractors, printers 
^ and lithographers, booksellers, libra¬ 

rians, and bookbinders, not to men¬ 
tion minor branches, they are news¬ 
agents first and foremost; so with 
the newspaper business it is only 
right to begin. “ What Is a news¬ 
paper ? ” is apparently a question as 
puzzling as Lord Liverpool’s famous 
“ What is a pound? ” Fimch^ for in¬ 
stance, may be, and is “registered 
at the General Post Office as a news¬ 
paper.” But to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith & Son, though the AthencBiim 
is a newspaper, Pimch is only a 
periodical, and so are about 300 other 
weekly publications. When one asks 
what really is the difference, one 
learns that essentially there is none. 
“ A periodical is a publication which 
would be called a newspaper if it 
were published at an hour of the day 
when it could be packed and der 
spatched along with the ordinary 
dailies ”—such was the best definition 
I could attain to after considerable 
cross-examination. As it is, periodi¬ 
cals come out, not in the middle of 
the night, but at a reasonable hour, 
usually say eleven or twelve o’clock 
in the forenoon. 

And if Smith & Son have their way—and their wishes are not lightly to be dis¬ 
regarded by editors and publishers—they are likely to continue to come out at some 
such hour. For the pressure of the newspaper work in the early morning is quite as 
severe as need be already, and the bulk of the periodicals is growing with astonishing 
rapidity. Indeed, literature of the order of which Mr. Newnes is the parent, and 
Tit-Bits the eldest child, is springing up and flourishing with a rank luxuriance which 
seems likely to choke the growth of all other forms of journalistic enterprise. It is 
no doubt as true as it ever was that more than one of the great dailies has “ the 
largest circulation in the world,” but that circulation, large as it is, is not increasing. 
It is not that the provincial press is gaining on that of London, for the morning 
papers of the great towns are stationary too. Again, some of the famous weeklies 
are even steadily declining, though without showing any diminution in ability to 
justify the change. With journals of what one might call the om 7 nuin-gathe 7 'um type, 
on the other hand, stacked in great heaps ten or fifteen feet square and six feet high, 
the spacious ground-floor at No. 186 is at times well-nigh solid from end to end. I 
noted the number sent out in an ordinary week of a single one of them—a paper 
whose name I would undertake to say is unknown to half the readers of the English 
Illustrated Magazine —and it reached 3000 quires, or 78,000 copies.. And then, as I 
was specially warned, a large part of these papers are supplied to Messrs. W. H. 
Smith direct from the publishers to the branches in Liverpool and Manchester, and 
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never pass through the house in the Strand at all. Moreover, their receipt and dis¬ 
patch can be spread over a considerable space of time, as many periodicals— Punch 
for instance—begin to be issued to the agents a full day before they are on sale to the 
public, and consequently the whole of the copies taken by Messrs. Smith are never on 
their premises at the same time. Which, seeing that they have sent out before now 
ninety tons of a single issue of an illustrated paper, is perhaps just as well ; otherwise 
not only would their own premises be congested, but the thoroughfare which passes 
their door would be in yet more urgent need of “betterment” than is the case at 

present. ^ ^ ^ , • ..i 

The real pressure comes not from the periodicals but from the newspapers, m other 
words it lasts from three to five o’clock each morning ; the worst of it coming after 
four o’clock, when the daily papers 


begin to appear. Nor is the pressure 
equal throughout the week. The 
dailies have, it is true, to be dealt 
with each day. But the weekly news¬ 
papers mostly appear on Friday and 
Saturday. On these two days Messrs. 

Smith’s lists contain respectively fifty- 
eight and one hundred weeklies. 

The clocks were striking three as 
I entered Messrs. Smith’s premises 
one Friday morning towards the end 
of April, and was met by one of the 
partners in the firm, who acknow¬ 
ledged, however, that he did not often 
nowadays keep such unconscionable 
hours, though when he first joined the 
business he had been down at business 
at three o’clock every morning. Work 
had hardly begun, and though there 
were vast masses of papers piled up 
in every part of the room, and porters 
were staggering in every moment with 
fresh loads from the row of carts 
drawn up opposite the door, many of 
the sorters were still lingering oyer 
their morning cup of coffee, supplied 
from a stall established for the pur¬ 
pose in the basement. And excellent 
the coffee was—price for a large -n i i i ^ 4- 

breakfast-cup one halfpenny. Perhaps some day the firm will add 



MR. A. D. ACLAND {Partner). 

From a photograph by Elliott and Fry, 55 Baker Street, W. 


one for the management of railway hotels and refreshment rooms. There should be 
a very fair profit in supplying a halfpenny cup of coffee at sixpence, to say nothing 
of the marked reduction'in quality which might safely be made, and yet leave the 
article a good deal above the normal standard of railway refreshment rooms. 

In broad outline the method of sorting is as follows. A cover is prepared before¬ 
hand and addressed to each bookstall or newsagent that Messrs. Smith supply. Inside 
each cover is pasted a printed list of all the papers published that morning, and against 
the name of each paper is written the number of copies which are to be sent, the 
covers for all the stations served by the same train are kept together and assigned to 
a definite group of eight or ten sorters, who are surrounded by piles of all the papers 
of the day. Let us say we are watching the Paddington group. One man takes up 
a cover addressed to the Oxford bookstall. Into it he puts twenty copies of the Weekly 
Times, thirty of Lloyd's, and thirty-five of the People, ticking them off as he does so on 
the printed list inside. Then he pushes the parcel along to his next neighbour, whose 
business it is to add the illustrated papers ; so many copies of the Graphic, the Jllus- 
trated London News, and Black and White. He too ticks off his additions and passes 
on the bundle one stage further. In go this time cheek-by-jowl the Rock and the 
Church Times, the Temperance Chronicle and the Licensed Victualler s Mirror. And so 
the tale of the weeklies is gradually completed, till finally the parcel reaches one man 
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whose business it is to add any miscellaneous and unusual extras, and then to see that 
the whole of the requisitions of the list have been duly complied with. At this point 
the parcel, if it be for an important station like Oxford, has probably reached the 
practicable limit of size ; it is accordingly closed and packed (Messrs. W. H. Smith’s 
bill for string does not fall far short of ;^30oo per annum). If it be for a small local 
station it stands aside till the morning papers arrive and can be added to it. 

Not so many years back the whole of the work was done in this manner within the 
four walls of the principal office. Nowadays not only has the bulk of the papers 
dealt with so greatly increased, that i86 Strand could not hold them all, but also the 
increased speed of output of the modern printing-presses on the one hand, and the 

earlier hour at which 
newspaper trains leave 
on the other, have so 
curtailed the time 
available for sorting 
that a system of de¬ 
centralisation has been 
perforce adopted. The 
Great Eastern is the 
only one of the great 
companies for which 
the whole of the 
parcels are made up 
at No. i86 Strand. 
Those for the North- 
Western and the Mid¬ 
land are sorted for the 
most part in the trains, 
after leaving Euston 
and St. Pancras as the 
case may be. At 
Waterloo and Pad¬ 
dington, as well as at 
King’s Cross, accom¬ 
modation is provided 
for sorting papers 
within the station 
buildings. In this way 
the work can be carried 
on up to the very last 
moment, and if it be¬ 
comes imperative that 
something should be 
left behind, at least it 

is only a few unfinished parcels and not the entire contents of a van. One of the 
most striking sights I saw was a huge two-horse vehicle galloping off 


THE STRAND AT 3.3OA.M. 


through the 


grey dawn to Paddington filled full with hundreds of quires of weeklies, while a dozen 
men clustered, like so many Neapolitans, all over on the heaps of papers, or sat 
with legs dangling over the sides. 

Towards tour o’clock there came a lull. The weeklies had either been sorted or 
dispatched in bulk to the different stations ; it was time to get ready to dispose of the 
dailies. Not that the lull lasted long, tor while the weekly papers were still being 
finished off, carts were already arriving with the first batches of the morning papers, 
and porters were already beginning to distribute a load of supplements of the Times 
and of Morning Posts, Nor were the rest many minutes behind them. If the weekly 
papers were overpowering in their number, the dailies made up by their tremendous 
bulk. At this point Messrs. Smith’s own resources became inadequate—though they 
have a staff of some thirty-five carts and drivers, and fifty horses—and great two- 
horse vans from the different railway companies hurried up, and were hastily loaded 
and dispatched. As I saw it, everything went smoothly enough, though one cart¬ 
load was run so fine that partner and superintendent were constrained to lend a hand 
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to finish the packing; but if 
by a late sitting at the House 
of Commons or any other 
cause the publication of the 
papers is delayed; if the 
Strand is ‘Hip;” or worse 
still, if there is a black fog or 
a hoar frost making the wood- 
pavement as slippery as glass, 
it may become impossible to 
finish in time. Then the 
superintendent, whose lifelong 
familiarity with the place 
enables him to tell at a glance 
how things are going, an¬ 
xiously watches the inexorable 
hand of the big clock till the 
final moment, when the order 
becomes essential, “Parcels 
must be closed and dispatched 
immediately.” A printed slip 
is then inserted into each, 
“The remainder will follow by 
next train.” But on a fine 
morning in April, with a House 
of Commons so blase that for 
the most part it gets counted 
out at nine p.m. precisely, such 
C 07 itretemps occur not. A few 
minutes before five the last 
cart was dispatched for Liver¬ 
pool Street ; a moment later 
another gathered up the last 
odds and ends for Euston, and 
as five o’clock was pealing 
from the neighbouring belfries, 
and the newly restored spire 
of St. Mary le Strand was 
flushing a rosy red in the light 
of the rising sun, we left 
No. 186 and walked across the 
bridge to Waterloo. 

It is wonderful what a 
beautiful place London is, on 
the rare occasions when one 
gets a chance of seeing it. 
The broad bright sun had risen 
behind the dark mass of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, and paved 
a path for himself with gold 
across the muddy waters of 
the Thames, while further up 
stream every line of the archi¬ 
tecture of the Houses of Par¬ 
liament stood out sharp against 
the transparent blue of the sky. 
The smoke and steam from 
the factory chimneys on the 
south side of the river only 
added to the charm by force 
of contrast with the perfect 
clearness of the atmosphere 
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elsewhere. The very roof of Charing Cross Station awoke thoughts, not so much 
of what it is, as of what London might be, and will be when its citizens begin to take 
a pride in its beauty. One line alone in Wordsworth’s great sonnet seemed inapplic¬ 
able. The “ calm so deep ” which he felt is gone; nowadays the “mighty heart” 
never lies still ; and even at this hour workmen were pouring across the bridge, 
and van after van loaded with vegetables for Covent Garden Market came clattering 
up from Nine Elms and Bricklayer’s Arms. 

Arrived at Waterloo Station, we found a large part of the open space between the 
booking office and the platforms of the “ south station ” was in temporary occupation 



GROUND FLOOR, l86 STRAND. DISPATCHING “PERIODICALS.” 


of Messrs. Smith and Son. Tables were rigged up of boards laid on trestles, and there 
sorting was going on as energetically as in the Strand. On railway barrows all 
round were bundles ready finished for the more distant stations, such as Bournemouth 
and Weymouth. Piles of papers still untouched were waiting to supply the needs of 
the nearer points, and would follow by later trains. In the case of a self-contained 
line like the South Western, from the point of view at least of charge for carriao-e the 
distance is immaterial; and everything, whether it be going to Wimbledon'^or to 
lltracoinbe, pays at the same rate, an average being struck between the small parcels 
tor long distances, and the large parcels for short ones. A line like the North Wes¬ 
tern, on the other hand, serves not only its own stations but every part of Wales of 
Scotland, and of Ireland, and, as an overhead charge of so much per ton leaving 
Bustoii would afford no basis of division with the Welsh and Scotch and Irish com¬ 
panies, every individual parcel (with the exception of those for Liverpool and 
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Manchester) has to be charged separately. The waste of time and ot clerical force 
must be so considerable that it ought not, one would think, to be beyond^ pos¬ 
sibility for all the railway companies to divide their receipts from Messrs. Smith 
on a percentage basis such as that which is found practicable in the case of the 
Parcel Post. 

The sorting which is carried on in the newspaper trams trom buston and St. 
Pancras differs of course in no respect from the same process as carried on in the 
office in the Strand or on the platform at Waterloo. But these trains cannot, for all 
that, be passed over without a word of notice. In the first place they represent a 
special development which is unique in railway experience, and further they aftbrd a 


“RETURNED UNSOLD.” 

good instance how it is not the ‘‘bloated capitalist,” but the public at large, who 
benefit by the competition which nowadays it is the fashion to decry as “cut-throat” 
and wasteful. The origin of the train was on this wise. The proprietors of the Tivies^ 
having at that time both more rapid machinery and a smaller number of copies to print 
than their penny contemporaries, thought they saw the opportunity of improving their 
position by getting down to the Midlands and Lancashire before their rivals. So in 
March 1875, they put on a special train which carried the Times from Euston at 5.15 
A.M. and reached Rugby in time to catch the early morning trains thence to the whole 
of the North-Western system. The other newspapers, however, refused to be left 
behind. The result was that the North-Western had to put on a new express at 
5.15, open to all comers; and as the Midland, the Great Northern, and the rest 
of them equally declined to leave to the North-Western a monopoly of this business, 
the public now get half-a-dozen expresses starting from London at this hour, and 
penetrating to the furthest corners of the kingdom. The trains once put on, sorting en 
7mLte followed as a matter of course, it being impossible to find time to sort the mass 
of papers sent dowii to the great towns on the North-Western and Midland systems 
before 5.15. 
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Five years ago I travelled down to Rugby in a newspaper sorting van, and perhaps 
I may be permitted to quote here a description, written when the occurrence was fresh in 
my mind, of the scene I saw in the half-awakened solitude of Euston. For a smarter 
piece of work it has not since then been my lot to witness. “Not that the silence and 
solitude lasts long, for the newspaper train starts at 5.15. A rumbling of heavy 
wheels driven at speed is heard, and big spring vans dash up, piled with papers 
reeking hot from the press. Bundle after bundle is tossed into the foremost of the 
sorting vans, of which there are three, joined together with gangways opening 
between. Of passenger carriages on the train there are two, but the passengers 
mio-ht be counted on one’s fingers. The clock points to twelve minutes past the hour, 
th^papers are all in the train, but the chief sorting clerk looks anxiously at the clock, 
and then out into the station yard. The Times, it appears, does not come with the 
other papers from the office in the Strand, but is sent direct from Printing House 
Square, and it has not yet arrived. The minute hand reaches the quarter ; time waits 
for no man, not even for the editor of the Times ; the guard blows his whistle, we step 
in, and the train moves off. At the same moment is heard a ‘ rushing of horse hoofs 
’ from the east,’ the train is stopped before it 

has gone twenty yards, the van gallops into 
the yard, and every official in the place, from 
the inspector and the sorting clerks to the lamp 
man, precipitates himself upon it, before there 
has been time to pull the horses on to their 
haunches. In less • time than it takes to de¬ 
scribe, the bundles of papers are transferred, 
and by 5.17 we are again under way, having 
seen a sight that, so at least the officials de¬ 
clared, had never before been seen by mortal 
eyes.” 

But Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son have 
many other strings to their bow beside news¬ 
paper trains. For one thing there is what is 
known as the “ town trade,” and every morning 
scores and hundreds of small newsvendors 
crowd to their office and buy and pay for across 
the counter the papers they need to supply their 
shops. Then there are the papers which are 
distributed by cart to private customers at 
West End, whether they be large buyers like clubs or hotels, or to individuals 
content with a solitary Times or Sta 7 idard. Last but not least, there is a large 
business carried on through the medium of the post office. 

At one time, as has been said already, and that not so many years ago—the post 
office carried every newspaper that was sent out of London. It has lost the trade now, 
and more than one fortune—for Smith and Son are by no means the only wholesale 
newsagents in London—has been built up out of post office leavings. ^ That the 
business has left the post office can surprise no one who considers the way in which it 
is conducted. For the complication of the regulations as to times and places of 
posting to catch the early morning mails is such that the subject could hardly be 
mastered in an ordinary lifetime. Newspapers can be tumbled in bundles into Smith’s 
van, as the train is actually moving away from the platform, but before the post office 
will condescend to touch a single copy, though there may be a sorting tender on the 
same train, it must be folded up tight in a paper wrapper, and so rendered as disagreeable 
as possible to read, addressed in full, stamped at the rate of seventy-two per cent, of 
the wholesale price, and finally taken to the General Post Office and posted in time to 
allow an ample margin for further formalities. 

Naturally the newspaper business is done to-day by the wholesale newsagents ; or 
rather the post office is left with nothing but the retail business of supplying single 
copies in thinly populated country districts where the expenses of distribution are so 
great as to leave but scant room for profit. It is only necessary to add that the post 
office is by common consent the best managed and most enterprising department of 
the Government, in order to satisfy every fair-minded person what a rich harvest of 
gain is waiting to be reaped by the nation as soon as the state socialists shall succeed 
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in handing over to national or municipal control the railways, the tramways, the 
docks, and all the rest of the vast and complicated machinery of modern inter- 
communication. 

It is not, by the by, quite fair to say that newspapers have to be posted needlessly 
early, for on condition that Messrs. Smith and Son do the bulk of the post office work 
gratis, the authorities at St. Martin’s Le Grand are good enough to allow them extra 
time to do it in. Indeed they go so far as to allow them in some cases to obliterate the 
stamps for themselves, in others to pack the papers unstamped in the official mail-bags, 
merely rendering an account of the number of papers each bag contains, and 
subsequently forwarding a cheque for the amount of the postage. Not that Messrs. 
Smith have obtained the use of the mail-bags without a struggle. At one time the 
privilege was withdrawn, and the firm were called upon to find bags for themselves. 
They found them, and then the post office proceeded to lose them with such persistent 
frequency that Mr. W. H. Smith’s personabattention was called to the matter. Under 
his instructions the la,ck of bags was supplemented by a supply of paper baskets. 
Next morning when the mail carts called, a procession of porters bearing paper baskets 
advanced to meet -them and emptied their 
contents loose on to the bottom of the carts. 

The post office surrendered, and the official 
bags were restored. 

Two more points and we have done with 
the newspapers. In the basement of No. 186 
is an immense room devoted to sorting, 
checking, and packing papers returned un¬ 
sold. The bulk of them go back to the pub¬ 
lishers, by whom they are allowed for. Even 
so Smith and Son remark truly enough that 
carriage, sorting and resorting, invoicing, 
and so forth, is not done for nothing, and 
that the “ returns ” department is the reverse 
of a profitable one. In the adjoining room is 
housed the “back number department,” 
which has a gross income of something like 
;^i2,000 a year. Assuming the papers to 
cost on the average twopence each, it would 
seem that Messrs. Smith’s custorners call for 
a million and a half back numbers in a twelve- 
month. So after all newspapers are not 
quite so ephemeral as is commonly supposed ^ , , n* u 4-u^ 

Messrs. W. H. Smith first turned their attention to bookselling about the time ot 
the Great Exhibition. In the early days of railways, it was beneath the chgni y o 
the management to be troubled with such petty matters as booksta Is. U there was 
a bookstall at the station, it was usually presided oyer by an ex-porter Jad lost a 
leg or an arm and so was disabled from active service, and the books offered for sMe 
were of the class naturally corresponding to an ex-porter s literary taste and comma 
of capital. Writing in the Times in 1850 Samuel Phillips tells how he travel ed the 
other day in a first-class carriage, in which the young ladies and a boy, for the spa 
of three mortal hours, were amusing themselves and alarming us by_a devotion to a 
trashy French novel, most cruelly and sacrilegiously misplaced. Tl^y held ^tro ^ 
opinions on the propriety of tight-lacing, those early Victorians . . 

continues A volume of Eugene Sue was 111 the hands of each The co our of the 
books was light green, and we remembered to have seen a huge 

as we hastily passed the bookstall on our way to the carriage. Could t be possible 
that the conductors of our railways, all-powerful and responsible as they are, had 
either set up themselves, or permitted others to establish on their ground, 
of positively injurious aliment for the hungry minds that sought refreshment on their 
feverish wav? Did they sell poison in their literary refreshment rooms and staff 
whose deleterious effects twenty doctors would not be sufficient to eradicate 
resolved to ascertain at the earliest opportunity, and within a 
railway terminus in the metropolis. It was a painful and a 

With few exceptions, unmitigated rubbish encumbered the bookshelves of almo t 
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every bookstall we visited, and indicated only too clearly that the hand of ignorance 

had been indiscriminately busy in piling up the worthless mass. . . . 

“ As we progressed north, a wdiolesome change, we rejoice to sav, became visible 
in raihvay bookstalls. We had trudged in vain after the schoolmaster elsewhere, but 
we caught him by the button at Euston Square.” Kiigler’s Hand-book of Paintino, 
Humboldt s Kosnios, Prescott’s History of Mexico, Logic for the Million,' price six 
s 1 mgs, w'ere offered one after the other to the astonished inquirer. The result of 
inquiries which he was thereby led to make he gives as follows 
When the present proprietor of the Euston Square bookshop (Messrs. W. H. Smith 
and Son, that is) acquired the sole right of selling books and newspapers on the 
London and Noi tli VV estern Railway, he found at the various stations on the line a 
miscellaneous collection of publications of the low^est possible character, and vendors 
equally miscellaneous and irresponsible. The keepers of the bookstalls, in fact, were 
without credit, without means, without education, without information. They boua-ht 
cheaply to sell at a large profit, and the more despicable their commodities the 

greater their gains. At one fell swoop the in¬ 
jurious heap was removed. At first the result 
was most discouraging. An evident check had 
been given to demand ; but as the new pro¬ 
prietor was gradually able to obtain the assist¬ 
ance of young men who had been educated as 
booksellers, and as public attention was drawn 
to the improvement in the character of the 
books exposed for sale, the returns perceptibly 
impioved, and have maintained a steady pro¬ 
gressive increase greatly in excess of the pro¬ 
portion to be expected from the increase of 
travelling- up to the present time. Every new 
woik of interest as it appeared was furnished 
to the stalls, from Macaula3^’s JEjiglaiid^ down 
to Mill ray s ‘ Colonial Librar^^,’ and purchasers 
were not slow to come for all. Upon man}' 
good books, as well of recent as of more 
remote publications, there has been an actual 
run : Macaulay sold rapidly, Layard not less 
and Nori-h p-* 1 i r Stokers and Pokers^ a sketch of the London 

the A published in Murray’s, ‘Colonial Library’ .sold to 

the extent of upwards of 2,000 copies. Sorrow’s Bible and Gyisies in Spain are 

b(wbs\a" and St. John’s Highland Sports keeps pace with them. Graver 

bo^vs have an equally s^ady sale. Coleridge’s works are p^ular on the rail. IHenP 
n Conned, Compamons of my Solitude, and similar small books graspino- o-reat subjects 
and wri ten with high philosophical aim, are continually ptirchLed." PoeLy s "o 

j th® Article be iLderat? Moore’s Lm 

aiU Ballads, published at five shillings each ; Tennyson’s works, and especially Jn 

tPlxPscotPBallade ° f ''emark applies to the Lays of Macaulay and 

eminenct o^f ^£.nt pamphlet, a new book, written by a person of 

Rk P t subject of immediate interest, goes off like wildfire at the rail. The 

the cLrdf Tad" and Baptist Noel’s book on 

questions lasted Square while excitement on these 

questions lasted. Books on sporting matters, published by Longmans, such as The 

‘ I'M T rr* h o c/ckH _11 i ^ 
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appear. 


^ 77-77 - xiiciLLcib, puDiisneci Dy JLongmans, sucl 

fcoS/fo ’o ^ generally by country gentlemen, who a 

works bffn -e T informant, to have had no opportunity of seeing‘such 

^eat o^r?ha;e.f % revealing the singular fact-are not 

theTr d^emSd for f i^ station. This season they have been greedy in 

publishedin ‘ ptd > kT’ or^linary request is for the last cheap novel 

Lrioi book it if • uV' purchase a really 

Xt are t^mfd T Tf ^ on the line for 

published by Masters'! ' ’ ' 

that oerTon^s^wh^ revelations come forth in the course of inquiry. It has been remarked 
P pparently would be ashamed to be found reading certain works at 
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home, have asked for publications of the worst character at the railway bookstalls, 
and, being unable to obtain them, in evident annoyance have suddenly disappeared. 

It is much to be feared that the demand for such publications continues because it 
has not in all cases and at all stations been immediately and sufficiently checked. 
The style of books sold depends more upon the salesman than on the locality ; but 
there are exceptions to the rule. 

“At Bangor, all books in the Welsh language must have a strong Dissenting and 
Radical savour. English books at the same station rnust be High Church and Con¬ 
servative. Schoolboys always insist upon having Ainsworth’s novels and anything 
terrible. Children’s books are disdained, and left for their sisters. Jack Sheppcird is 
tabooed at the North Western, and great is the wrath of the boys accordingly. 
Stations have their idiosyncrasies. Yorkshire is not partial to poetry. It is very 
difficult to sell a valuable book at any of the stands between Derby, Leeds, and 
Manchester. Religious books hardly find a purchaser in Liverpool, while at Man¬ 
chester, at the other end of the line, they are in high demand. Sophisms of Free Trade^ 
by Serjeant Byles, sold at all the stations to 
the extent of some hundreds. The Answer 
to that brochure was scarcely looked at, al¬ 
though the line is crowded with free-trade 
passengers, and traverses the most important 
free-trade districts in the Kingdom.” 

The slightly musty flavour of the foregoing 
extracts, telling of a time when The Female 
Jesuit was greedily demanded, when Jack 
Sheppard was tabooed, and five shillings was 
looked upon as a popular price, gives them a 
piquancy which no modern account could 
hope to rival. So we need say little about 
the literature supplied to the public nowadays, 
when the bookstalls, not only on the North 
Western, but on every line in England, with 
the single exception of the Metropolitan, have 
long been the undisputed monopoly of W. H. 

Smith & Son. It is worth mention, however, 
that the firm are entitled to some credit for 
the introduction of wholesome works of fiction 

at popular prices. About the year 1857 , , . 1 

they brought out the “Select Library of Fiction,” and the first book m the series 
was Mrs. Gaskell’s Craiiford. But this step roused, naturally enough, a good 
deal of jealousy on the part of the publishing trade, and after a shoit Messrs. 

Smith found it desirable to dispose of their copyrights to Chapman & Hall. But 

not before their purpose had been served, for the other publishers had been forced 
to follow suit, and the “yellow-back” had been safely launched on its triumphant 

That that career shows no signs of interruption will certainly be the opinion ot 

any one who casts a look over the stock kept in reserve at No. 186. Dickens Mone 
seems to have more than one room to himself, while the various editions oi Jane 
published at prices from sixpence upwards, would more than fill all the shelves of the 
library at Haw'orth. There is another class of literature in constant demand, though 
it is difficult to imagine in what rank of life the purchasers are found. Who buys 
shilling copies of the Language of Flowers^ or the Polite Letter-Writer 1 Or why do 
people (to whom money must be an object, or they would not buy cheap and nasty 
editions) pay two shillings for a copy of Milton or Cowper, when they might get the 
same book from the nearest bookseller for eighteen-pence? That there is a run on 
ordnance maps during the summer, or on children’s books at Christmas time, one can 
easilv understand. But why any one who wants a copy of the Fairy Queen should 
postpone his purchase of it till he reaches the station, is by no means so easy to 

understand. ^ , • 1 

Closely connected with the book-selling is the circulating library business , and a 
novelist desirous of compiling a history of “our failures,’’ would be iiitere^ed in the 
abrupt transition from a room filled with new copies of Dickens and Jane Fyre^ to an 
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adjoining one yet more closely packed with stacks of dead and forgotten three-volume 
novels awaiting their final departure, whether to the sea-side Berlin wool shops, to 
the Colonies, or to the portmanteau makers. The library books which are still alive 
are arranged on shelves in alphabetical order ; the only classification adopted being 
one of size. In this point I cannot but think that Messrs. Smith are wiser than not a 
few librarians who attempt, and usually without success, a classification according to 
subjects. For ma}^ not a book as a rule equally w'ell be classified under two heads? 
Is TVie Raihvays of America^ for instance, to go under America or under railways ? But 
also mistakes are apt to occur to all but skilled librarians. • When I was a boy, we 
got Cometh up as a Flower into the school library, past the vigilant scrutiny of a novel- 
hating head-master, who fancied it a meditation on the transitory nature of earthly 
pleasures. That Ruskin Ofi Sheepfolds has had a large sale among the farmers of 
the Yorkshire dales is an old story. But sheepfolds naturally recall us to our 
mutton. 

Instinctively one compares the library business of Smith and Mudie, yet their 
conditions are widely dissimilar. Mudie maintains only one central stock. When 
a book is away from their library, it is always, so to speak, earning money. More¬ 
over, they have nothing to pay for carriage, which is paid both ways by the country 
customer. Smith, on the other hand, delivers books, that are ordered by subscribers, 
free to the nearest bookstall, and has to keep filled, not only the central reservoir, 
but also some hundred local cisterns scattered all over the kingdom. There may be a 
run on a book at Brighton or Bournemouth, and fresh copies may have to be bought 
to supply the demand. And yet at the same time copies may be standing idle at 
Carlisle or Newcastle, whither the reputation of the new work has not yet penetrated. 
Of course there is another side to the question, and Mudie has not the advantage 
of having six hundred agents all over the country, with their expenses paid mainly by 
the regular business of selling books and papers, whose interest it is to devote their 
leisure to pushing the library circulation. But this brings us to the local agencies 
themselves. 

There are, as has been said, some six hundred bookstalls, each in charge of 
a clerk, whose income is mainly derived from a commission on sales, and there are 
also about as many more stations at which new’spapers are sold by lads sent over from 
a neighbouring bookstall. For purposes of supervision the country is mapped out 
into some six or eight districts, for each of which there is a travelling superintendent. 
Then, further, the bookstalls are all grouped in such a way that the money transactions 
between each of them and the head office always pass under the eye of the same 
chief clerk. Again, they are all graded according to a rough scale of their importance ; 
and to each bookstall according to its grade are new publications distributed. A guinea 
book of travels, for instance, goes only to those in classes i. and ii. ; Robert Elsmere^ 
when reduced to six shillings, goes down as far as class v. ; the yet smaller stalls 
hardly rise above two shilling literature. But in the main the bookstall clerk is re¬ 
sponsible for his own affairs. He gets a weekly list of all new publications, and 
requisitions what he thinks he will be able to sell. If on the one hand he is too 
timorous, his own commission suffers ; if on the other he is over sanguine, he will 
have to return unsold an undue proportion, and then he will get a warning from head¬ 
quarters to draw in his horns. 

Not infrequently the firm are urged to increase their revenue by advancing beyond 
the lines of their present business. Tobacco and matches have been pressed upon 
them for years past, but hitherto the objections have been found insuperable. I saw 
an old letter in which they were assured that the public had found the pate 7 it sansflectum 
jup 07 i indispensable, and that a fortune beyond the dreams of avarice awaited them, if 
only they would undertake the sale. Only the other day they were pressed to sell a 
new' traveller’s cooking-stove. But on points like this the railway companies, whose 
licensees Messrs. Smith are, would have a w^ord to say ; and they might object if the 
firm set up on their platforms as universal providers. Indeed, some of them are so 
particular even now as to stipulate that no reading-lamp provided with hooks to fasten 
into the padding of the carriage backs shall be sold at their stations. The public^ 
perhaps^ may consider that companies, which in the year 1892 still persist in lighting 
—or rather not lighting—their carriages with filthy and antediluvian oil lamps, 
get a good deal less than their deserts in finding the upholstery only occasionally 
torn. 
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There are not a few other branches of Messrs. Smith’s business still left 
unmentioned. For one thing they are bookbinders in a large way ; for another, they 
print for themselves, not only their own catalogues and lists of papers, but also, every 
day on a separate wrapper, the address of each customer to whom they have to post a 
newspaper the following morning. Then again they are agents for the insertion of 
advertisements in every newspaper, and what is more important, they carry on 011 
their own account what is probably the largest advertising business in the world. 
For, as is well known, they have contracted with almost every railway company in the 
country for the right to display advertisements at their stations. And in connection 
with this, they have a large establishment where advertisements are designed, printed 
and lithographed, and then framed and glazed. But advertising is a business which 
chiefly concerns the advertiser and his agents—though outsiders may perhaps wish 
that the tariff for soaps and mustard could be raised two or three hundred per cent.— 
while the processes of chromo-lithography could hardly be made intelligible without a 
long and detailed description, and perhaps would not be very interesting even then. 
So we must be content to leave untouched these matters, in which, moreover, Messrs. 
Smith and Son are not without rivals, and which are not those that have made their 
name a household word in every corner of the country. . i • 

In concluding this sketch, it is impossible to refrain from the speculation, why in 
England of all "countries the railway bookstalls should be the monopoly of a single 
firm ; and why in this particular instance monopoly has not ripened into Its accustomed 
fruit of indolence and inferior service. For that the English bookstalls are better 
served, not only than those which they displaced, or than those still carried on by 
individualistic effort in Scotland, but also than the meagrely furnished bookstalls of 
foreign stations (which in France invariably offer the Figaro or the Fitransigeant when 
one asks for the Temps or the Debats^ and in Germany charge twice or three times the 
published price of a newspaper), still more that they are an improvement on the yelling 
newsboy of the American cars, is a point on which Englishmen have no doubt what¬ 
ever. Perhaps Messrs. W. H. Smith and Son can solve the riddle. 










A ROYAL RECEPTION. 

By the author OF “MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 
With Illustrations by T. S. C. CROWTHER. 



have been holding’ meetings again,” cried 
Admiral Leig’hton, from behind the morning paper. 

‘ Brutes ! his daughter Louise murmured, almost me¬ 
chanically, intent as she was on a fresh arrangement of 
the chimney-piece draperies. 

/‘The only way to deal with them,” continued Admiral 
Leighton, ‘‘is to establish martial law, and hang a few 
dozen of the ringleaders every day.” 

“ Why don’t they ? ” observed Louise in the same tone. 

suchR howl H “Because if they did the Exeter Hall mob would raise 

sucn a liowl, and the government always truckles to them.” 

sympathcd'cMfy^r'" observe the effect of her last touch, and said 

“ Horrid government.” 

“Horriy” repeated her father angrily; “allow me to tell you it is the best 
havr tr®"* ’'f®time. Wait till the others come in and 

ra^am^dFn^^TttTT three-quarters of your income goes in housing the 

vnu ™nn teaching their children Hebrew and mathematics, 

>ou will know what a horrid government is ! ” 

nnt^E^tf! perceived her slip, and secretly wished that the men of her family would 
ot chatter to her about politics when she was engaged in really important work. 

_ I don t say they do all that they ought to do ! ” the Admiral continued with increas- 
mg 11 ritation ; how can they, when mob law is practically established ? But they don’t 

plunder one class to bribe another ; they don’t knuckle down to every foreio-n Power 

that shakes its fist at them ; they don’t-_” ^ iorei„n t ower 

“Oh! that picture!” cried Louise, with a happy inspiration, and affecting to 
Ffit/h ^ ^ water-colour on the wall opposite, a sketch of an 

Llizabethan house and well-timbered park, the old home of that family of which 
Admiral Leighton w'as a cadet. ^ 

“ Well, what about it ? ” 

“The nail is coming out, I think.” 

The Admiral rose to inspect it more closely. 

“ It IS not a nail, it is a screw coming out. It has never been properly put in I 

should like to know who the idiot was who did it.” ^ ^ ^ 

“ I think Ainslie hung it up.” 

to ““P* 

the screw, and abused his son a little, the Admiral returned 
appeased to his paper, and there was silence for a few minutes, while 
through the open window came the twitter of birds and the rustle of rose-bough leaves 
swayed by the keen, sweet air that blows betw^een the storms of a rainy summer 
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“By Jove!’’ exclaimed the Admiral; “here is a piece ot news. Who do you 
think goes past here on Thursday week ? ” 

“ Past here ! Do you mean through this very village ? ” 

“No; nor through this very garden, nor through this very room. W'hen I say 
here, I mean Vicar’s Cross. I think you will allow that is here, seeing it is only a 
mile and a half from this house by the road, and even less by the fields.” 

“ Past Vicar’s Cross? It must be somebody in this neighbourhood, then.” 

“Why should it be somebody in this neighbourhood? Don’t people from 
other neighbourhoods 
have to drive past 
Vicar’s Cross when 
they go from Waterford 
Station on the one line 
to Brinfield Station on the 
other ? ” 

“ Oh, I see ! Some¬ 
body going from London 
to the seaside, I suppose.” 

‘ ‘ Why I have told 
you as much as that. 

Who is it?” 

“A celebrated per¬ 
son ? ” 

“Yes.” 

“ A prime minister ? ” 

“Pshaw! No. It is 
a woman.” 

“A woman? I don’t 
know any celebrated 
woman, unless it is Mrs. 

Brand.” 

“And pray, what do 
voLi know of Mrs. 

Brand ? ” 

“ I heard her speak 
once, at a meeting in 
the East-end, to which 
Ainslie took me.” 

“Ainsliehad no busi¬ 
ness to take you to any¬ 
thing of the kind, and 
you ought to have had 
more sense than to go. 

Pray, what did she speak 

°”Vam sure I don’t know. I couldn’t hear very well, the room was so stuffy.” 

“ Hum ! Well, it is nobody of that sort, it is -Who is that. 

A step was heard on the gravel drive outside, and a lady of ample proportions 

was seen to pass the window. i i 

“Mrs. Stubbs at this hour ! You ought not to encourage these cacklers to call 

before lunch;” 

But he'\vas gone, and his study door was heard to shut with a bang as the parlour¬ 
maid announced : “Mrs. Stubbs!” _ i • t n/r t:. kk,; 

“ My dear Louise, have you heard the news,” pantingly exclaimed Mrs\ Stubbs 
without preface of any kind, “that we are going to have a visit from royalty ? I could 
not believe mv cars when Bertha read it out of the paper. ‘ Let me see for np-selt, 1 
said. And there it was, true enough. Her Royal Highness will drive past Vicars 
Cross on Thursday the 14th inst.” 

“ But which Royal Highness? ” u 11., 

“ The Princess Celestine, my dear ; the Princess Celestine and suite. ^ How luck}, 
the new line is not finished yet, or she would not have to drive past Vicar s Cross. 
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“ She Is going to Amberfield Castle ? ” 

‘‘Yes.” 

“ All alone ? ” 

“Yes, the others won’t go till late in July,” said Mrs. Stubbs, speaking with 
authority, as she always did of the movements and intentions of the Royal Family. 
“ The King never bathes till August. His physicians won’t allow it. The papers say 
the Princess Celestine is going down to look after her uncle, the old Duke of 
Windermere, who is ailing. But I don’t believe that. I expect there has been 
another rumpus at the Palace over that love affair with Prince John.” 

“ What love affair ? ” 

“ Have you not heard ? Why last year, when Prince John of Wilkomir was staying 
with them, the Princess Celestine fell madly in love with him. The King would not 
hear of the match, and there was a fine to-do at the Palace. The Princess Celestine 
went into hysterics, and the Queen slapped her on the face.” 

“I thought Prince John did not come over last summer,” said Louise, provoked 
into a critical spirit, as Mrs. Stubbs’ listeners often were ; “1 thought he was ill and 
could not come.” 

“No, I expect he was afraid of being snapped up by one of them, but she fell in 
love with his photograph, and-” 

“ Mrs. Venn ! ” said the parlour-maid, throwing open the door. 

“Mrs. Venn,” cried Mrs. Stubbs to the small, retiring-looking person who now 
entered, “ have you heard about the Princess Celestine ? ” 

But Mrs. Venn ignored this question, so out of all order, till she had ceremoniously 
exchanged greetings with her hostess and stiffly shaken hands with Mrs. Stubbs 
herself; then, having with well-bred deliberation taken the chair assigned to her, 
began in a voice that after Mrs. Stubbs’s sounded faint and thin : 

“ I hoped to see the Admiral, Mr. Venn, who was obliged to go over to Waterford 
for a clerical meeting, asked me to call and ask the Admiral whether we ought to do 
something in honour of the Princess on Thursday.” 

“Of course we ought,” cried Mrs. Stubbs ; “ I said so the minute I heard it; we 
being so close to the Cross, and not another village within four miles. We ought to 
give her a regular—what do you call it—a regular reception with flags and arches.” 

“ Mr. Venn thought the Admiral would know what would be the proper thing to 
do,” said Mrs. Venn, looking steadily away from Mrs. Stubbs. 

“I will fetch papa,” said Louise, rising. 

“ All the village should attend,” cried Mrs. Stubbs. “ The farmers ought to give 
their men a holiday for the afternoon ; I will see Short and Tomkins about it, and I 
shall tell little Smith he must give the school children a holiday too. They ought to 
stand in two rows at Vicar’s Cross, and sing ‘ God Save the Queen ’ as she drives past. 
Of course we shall all go, and I hope to goodness it won’t be a hot day, for there 

is not a scrap of shade there. I’ll tell you what, we ought to have a marquee- 

Oh, Admiral, we were just talking about the Princess, and I was saying we ought 
to have a regular reception, and a marquee, where we might sit till she went by.” 

“My husband is very anxious to know what you suggest. Admiral,” said Mrs. 
Venn, with marked emphasis on the “you.” 

“ Oh, I think we must put up an arch or two,” said the Admiral, as he mechanically 
took up his position in front of the fireless grate ; “an arch or two, and some flags, 
and all turn out, rich and poor, to give her Royal Highness a cheer as she passes.” 

“ And the marquee. Admiral ? ” 

Very well j some seats and an awning might be easily put up for you ladies. 
Cathers could do that; it would not cost much, and it might be tricked out a bit.” 

“ I think it is the etiquette on such occasions,” observed Mrs. Venn, “to present 
the Princess with a bouquet.” 

There was a chorus of assent. 

“Who will present it?” asked Louise. There was a pause, for everybody felt they 
were on dangerous ground. 

“ I think it ought to be a young unmarried lady,” Mrs. Venn at last ventured to 
suggest. 

“There I agree with you,” cried Mrs. Stubbs ; “a young lady in white.” 

Or in light blue, said Mrs. Venn ; adding with a nervous laugh, “ there are only 
three young ladies in the place, so it ought not to be difficult to decide.” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Stubbs ; “and as you ask me, I will say frankly that as 
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Bertha’s father was settled here long before any of the other residents, it would 
naturally be her place to present the bouquet.” 

“ Under the circumstances, I should have said the Vicar’s daughter was the proper 
person,” said the Vicar’s wife. “ Don’t you think so. Admiral ? ” 

“ Well, no ; I am sorry to disagree with a lady on any point ; but if I am to speak 
my mind, I must say candidly that seeing her father, her grandfather, and forefathers 
as far back as Queen Elizabeth have held the royal commission, Louise Leighton has 
the best right to present a bouquet to his Majesty’s daughter.” 

“I can’t say I see that exactly,” cried Mrs. Stubbs; ‘‘as I said before, the 
late Mr. Stubbs was settled here long before any one. First he took the house 
on a lease of fifteen years, and then he bought it and altered the whole place.” 

“ Mr. Venn has been at great expense doing up the vicarage,” said Mrs. Venn. 

“ As to that,” cried Louise, “ papa has practically rebuilt the house.” 

“ Keep to the point,” said her 
father testily. “ What on earth has 
that got to do with the matter ? ” 

“No, indeed,” said Mrs. Venn ; 

“ the question, it seems to me, is : 

Who is the head of the parish ? 

And there being no Squire, I should 
say it was the Vicar 1 ” 

“That depends,” cried Mrs. 

Stubbs ; “ I think any one who has 
been settled there for such a time 
as Mr. Stubbs was, would come be¬ 
fore a Vicar who was only appointed 
to the living four years ago.” 

“ Five, if you please, Mrs. 

Stubbs,” said Mrs. Venn. 

“ Four or five, it is of no 
consequence.” 

“No, none,” cried the Admiral, 
in an exasperated tone; “and I 
think the discussion had better be 
adjourned for the present. The 
Vicar and I will talk it over, and 
I have no doubt we shall settle 
it easily enough.” 

“The Vicar,” began his wife, 
in a dissatisfied voice, “ is almost 
too-’ 

But she was interrupted. 

“ Pray why is the Vicar to de¬ 
cide more than any one else?” 
cried Mrs. Stubbs. “ I consider 
myself quite as good a judge of 



WHAT IS THE PRINCESS CELESTINE TO YOU ? ’ ’ 


etiquette as the Vicar, and all I can say is, if Bertha does not present the bouquet, I 

shall not contribute-” . , 

The door opened, and a quarrel was for the moment averted by the curiosity with 
which everybody turned to look at the person whom the opening door admitted. It was a 
voun? man, round whose pale face the dark hair was cropped less closely than the mode 
of the day required. Much worn too, if not tattered, was the shooting coat he wore 
over a shirt of immaculate whiteness. He had a pipe m his mouth, which he did not 
offer to remove, whilst he stood in the doorway, surveying the room with a scrutinizing 
frown, as if in search of something, till his eye fell on a table at the opposite end of the 
room. Then he went quickly forward, snatched up an old brown volume that was 
lying there, tucked it under his arm, and was forthwith departing without word or 
sio-n, when he was checked at the door by cries of remonstrance from lus sister. 

“ Ainslie, you old goose ! ” said Louise, shaking him by the elbow, what are you 

Like one suddenly roused from a trance, Ainslie started, looked round, and 
appeared to discover for the first time that he was not alone in the room ; after which, 
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with evident embarrassment, he pocketed his pipe and made haste to do obeisance to 
the visitors. 

“What a one you are for books, Mr. Ainslie ! ” cried Mrs. Stubbs, her wrath 
entirely diverted by the sight of a person so rarely to be seen. “Books and starving 
people are all you care for, I do believe. However, we were just talking about some^ 
thing which ought to take you away from your books for one day. "Who do you 
think IS going to drive past Vicar’s Cross on Thursday next? Such a to-do we mean 
to have—flags, arches, evergreens. Can’t you guess ? ” 

“ No ; he will never guess, Mrs. Stubbs,” cried Louise anxiously. 

“Oh yes, he will,” cried Mrs. Stubbs, with the manner of one who knows 
how to deal with a difficult character ; “now come, Mr. Ainslie, it is a lady.” 

“ I know very few ladies, Mrs. Stubbs,” said Ainslie, standing patiently before her 
and smiling the forced smile of unutterable boredom. 

“But you know this lady ; everybody does. She is 
young, she is handsome. You must be interested now. 
Very high lank indeed, the highest but one. Now, can’t 
you guess ? Why, it is the Princess Celestine. We are 
all going to meet her. You, Mr. Ainslie, you the only 
young man of the place, must put in an appearance. 
Now, why don’t you write some poetry on the occa¬ 
sion, and present it to her Royal Highness with the 
bouquet ?” 

Duiing this speech, Mrs. Stubbs had been dimly 
aware ot a change gathering over the listening face 
before her, a gradual awakening which she attributed 
with some complacency to the effect of her tact and her 
eloquence ; but so unprepared was she for the tone of 
the answer, that when it came, the mere pitch of his 
voice made her bound in her chair. 

“And what on earth does it matter?” cried Ainslie, 
fully aroused at last ; “ what does it matter where she 
is going, or how, or when ? W^hat is the Princess 
Celestine to you, or to me, or to any of us?” 

“Goodness, Mr. Ainslie!” cried Mrs. Stubbs, 
aghast at her own handiwork. 

“ Are you aware, sir ? ” said the Admiral, in a tone 
of ceremonious politeness, under which the ring of sup¬ 
pressed passion was plainly to be discerned, “ that you 
. talking of your Sovereign’s daughter?” 

Ainslie turned quickly tow^ards him, as if eager to answer a challeno'e. 

“ Precisely, that is why I ask what her goings or comings can signifv. 

It It were some poor, sweated sempstress, who toils fourteen hours a day for the 
poor right just to keep from starving ; if you told me she was going to escape from her 
wretched den of a cellar or an attic, and the grimy, gas-lighted streets which are all 
she ever sees besides ; if she were going to rest her half-starved, over-worked body 
and her fevered brain by the seaside, and breathe fresh air, and see the sky clear from 
•smoke, and know what the world was as God made it, and what life is like as He meant 
human beings to live it—that would be uews worth hearing. I would go miles to see 
her pass by, it you like ; I would cheer her to the echo ; I would put arches above her 

way, and strew flowers before her. But that one of the most useless of all the idle 
women who-” 

Ainslie. .shouted the Adrniral, “hold your tongue this instant, or leave the 
house. Do you hear what I .say ? Hold your tongue or go. No one under this roof 
shall speak an insulting word of his Majesty or any of his children. You deserve an 

internal good licking for what you have said. As it is_” 

He made a step forward. A shriek burst from all the women except Louise, who 
hurried towards her brother as if to push him from the room, when the door opened, 
and disclosed, just outside, the parlour-maid carrying a little basin, on a salver. 

Miss Naomi’s beef-tea, if you please, sir.” 

The peace of the family trembled in the balance. What kicked the beam in the 
most desirable direction was the habit which long discipline had instilled into the 
.‘Xdmiral of doing the proper thing at the proper time. Only an in.stant did he 
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hesitate then advancing- took the tray from the servant and left the room. As he 
crossed’the little hall and went up the stairs, his hands almos^t trembled,—with 
more than anger. He had been wounded in his tenderest point, the tenderest point 
T every true-hearted nature-his religion. For to whatever Church or sect the 
Admiraf may formally have belonged, the real light of hi^s life, the devotion that 
lifted him above earth and self, was loyalty to his King. The fire of patriotom . 
blent with this, for England he chiefly reverenced as the King s appanage and English¬ 
men as his subjects." It was a deeply-rooted passion, the growth of generations, 
transmitted to him by ancestors who had sealed their faith with their blood as he 

He paused, trying to compose himself a little, before he knocked at a bedroom 
door on the second floor. He had to knock twice before a faint voice bade him enter 
when turning the door-handle very gently, he crept in. The room was so dark, that 
Sn- suddenly from the sunlit passage, he could at first see nothing; but as he 
went forward very slowly, with a tread as studiously gentle as his touch upon the 
lock he discerned by degrees the well-known outlines of the furniture, and especially 
of the bed where the inmate of the room lay prostrate. Flowers m profusion deco¬ 
rated chimney-piece and tables ; but their perfume was lost m a heavy scent, pamful } 
familiar to the Admiral, and sugg-estive to him of suffering, which lie would wi ing y 
have suffered much to soothe. It was the scent of the narcotic with which his sister 
soothed the anguish of what she called her bad nights. He went up close to the bed 
and looked at her. Against the white of the pillow, her face, ivhicli never had been 
S tSch ,vas longer young, „aa outlined as itcar.ed o ,ve »o° J f - 

were brown marks under the closed eyes, and the meeting line ot the bloodless lips 

calling her by the pet name he had invented for her in his 

Monie dM Mt stir, nor so much as move her eyelids. He recognized sadly 
what this silence meant; that though the bodily pain was over tor the time, it had left 
behind it a torpor of the spirit hopeless as it was heavy. 

He put down the tray on the little table by her bedside, and then sat down on he 
chair bLide it. He stretched out his hand, his finely-formed brown hand, with the 
short third finger that had been crushed in action, and gently stroked her head , but 
Sill she did not move. He sighed ; and, suiting the outward action to the inward 
thouo-ht looked all about him, racking his brains to find some spell to charm away— 
as some’times the merest trifle had the power to do—this brooding sadness. His gaze 
travelled till it lighted on the wall just opposite to the bed. There was suspence . in 
anTrnSe frame, an engraving of the Queen, as first, full thirty years ago, she looked 
uDon her brideo-room’s people ; while underneath hung a dim, brovvn photopaph of 
Monie herself,lis she appeared that day, in bridal white, with the basket of flowers 
iT had be^n her privilege, with other well-born maidens, to scatter before the royal 
bride. The Admiral started ; he had found his clue. 

L^d°£,’ '^"rrdellbrrately!‘iike a clever story-teller, advancing with duly measured 
Steps to his delightful climax, he related the news which had been so often told that 
da-v As he went on Naomi stirred and turned, and even raised her head, till at the 
lasf the woman, who when he entered the room seemed barely alive, was sitting up, 
supported by the pillows he had thrust behind her, with cheeks all flushed and eyes 

''*’ThVbega!rto^tanf eagerly and feverishly of the one great episode of wlmt she 
hardly suspected was a dreary life, which the faded photograph dimly lecalled. I 
Sad bera^chifl and cloudy aftLnoon, but its image in her memory was radiant with 

'“"sTioTK ius, liX. a„ angel, as I beljeve she ,v,, and is 1 • wJ 

all r could do to keep from sobbing when she passed with him. I did c y • 

Don’t you remember you and Lester teased me about my nose at dmn^r a dj 
said it was all very well for you lucky creatures ! You could fight for the Km,, anU 
Queen ; I could do nothing—except pray for them.’ 

LTo be co?ifirmed.) 
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THE NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY AND ITS ENGINES. 

By WILSON WORSDELL, Chief Locomotive Superintendent. 
Illustrations from Official Photographs. 

T he North-Eastern Railway was formed in 1854 by the union of the York, 
Newcastle and Berwick, the York and North Midland, the Leeds Northern 
and the Malton and Driffield lines ; it practically monopolises the traffic of the north¬ 
eastern counties of England. Stretching from Doncaster and Sheffield in the 
South, to Normanton, Leeds and Bradford in the West Riding of. Yorkshire, 
to Hull, Scarborough and Whitby in the East Riding, the line runs through 
the city of York, at which point the Great Northern, Midland and Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Companies all work into the North-Eastern Company’s Station. 
The main trunk line proceeds from York in a north-westerly direction, and branches 
run from it to the west, touching the Midland at Hawes, and the London and 
North-Western at Tebay and Penrith ; to the east the main line serves the manu¬ 
facturing centres of Stockton, Middlesborough, Hartlepool, Darlington, and the great 
mining districts in the county of Durham, while from Durham a branch line leads to 
Sunderland. The main line, continuing through the picturesque Team Valley, brings 
the traveller in about twenty minutes to the city of Newcastle, where the Tyne \s 
spanned by Stephenson’s famous high level bridge. From thence the railway passes 
through the county, of Northumberland, skirting the sea-coast nearly all the way, and 
after passing near Alnwick reaches the border town of Berwick, by the celebrated bridge 
which crosses the Tweed (designed by the late Mr. T. E. Harrison, C.E., who was for 
many years chief engineer to the Company). From Alnwick, a recently constructed 
branch line runs in a northerly direction across Flodden Field to the border town 
of Coldstream. Branching off westwards from Newcastle, another section of the 
line passes through the village of Wylam, the birthplace of the Stephensons, and other 
places of interest, until it reaches Carlisle, the junction for seven different English and 
Scotch railways. 

From Berwick to Edinburgh the railway is the property of the North British Com¬ 
pany, but the whole of the “ East Coast ” ‘express trains are worked to Edinburgh by 
the North-Eastern Company’s engines. This is the route of the well-known ‘‘ Flying 
Scotchman.” Leaving King’s Cross or Waverley at ten o’clock in the morning, 
travellers may reach either metropolis at half-past six in the evening, a line performance 
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even in these days, seeing- that the distance of 395|- miles is covered in eight and a half 
hours, inclusive of the stop for dining at York. When the races between the east and 
west routes were on in the summer of 1888, the Scotch express cleared the eighty and a 



STEPHENSON’S “ LOCOMOTION,” BUILT 1825. NOW STANDING ON A PEDESTAL IN DARLINGTON STATION. 


half miles from York to Newcastle in eighty-two minutes, and ran from Newcastle to 
Edinburgh, a distance of 124I- miles, in 128 minutes, reaching Edinburgh at 5.26 
P.M., or one hour and four minutes earlier than the present advertised time. It is on this 



Compound goods engine, with 6-coupled 5-feet wheels, 18 and 26-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke ; was built in 1886 by Mr. T.W. 
Worsdell for the fast goods traffic from Newcastle to Berwick, Leeds, York, Carlisle, &c., and has given great satisfaction, 
showing a saving in the consumption of fuel of from 15 to 18 per cent. 


section, that the express which leaves King’s Cross at 8.30 p.m. runs from Newcastle 
to Edinburgh in two hours and forty-six minutes without a stop, one of the longest 
runs made by an engine without stopping to take in water. 

The oldest section of the North-Eastern Railway is the Stockton and Darlington 

3 M 
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line, which, in fact, is the oldest bit of railway in the world, having been opened in 
1825, though not amalgamated with the North-Eastern until 1863. The entire system 
comprises about forty-two railways originally independent, but amalgamated at various 



BOILER SHOP. 



times, in some cases before incorporation with the main system : the last amalgama¬ 
tion was with the Blyth and Tyne Railway, which was acquired in 1874. 

The length of line worked by the Company is 1578 miles, and the train mileage 

run in the year 1891 
reached a total of 
nearly twenty-seven 
millions ; the engine 
mileage exceeded forty- 
one millions, which is 
not far short of half 
the earth’s distance 
from the sun. The 
amount of capital sanc¬ 
tioned up to December 
31st, 1891, was 

149,365 ; the re- 
venue last year 

amounted to over 
;^7,ooo,ooo, and the 
STANDARD SNOW PLOUGH. expenditure to over 

;^4,000,000, leaving a 

balance of fully ;^3,000,000 for the payment of interest and dividends. 

The rolling stock comprises 1742 locomotives, 3281 carriages, and 83,500 wagons ; 
the wagons alone, if made up into one train, would reach 271 miles, the distance from 
London to Newcastle. For road traffic there are 1763 carts and rulleys, and 1376 
horses. The number of servants in the locomotive department is 12,840, including 
those employed in repairing carriages and wagons ; 4931 are engaged in working the 






































THE FORGE SHOP. 

quality of the work produced. Since Mr. T. W. Worsdell’s accession in 1885, the 
machine power has been further increased, particularly in the use of milling machines 
for finishing connecting and coupling rods, the rods and levers of valve-gear and 
other heavy work. He introduced the use of steel plates for boilers in place of 
Yorkshire iron, and laid down special gas furnaces for annealing the plates, the result 
of the change being a great saving in the cost of material for boiler construction. 

In the boiler shop a special feature is the introduction of hydraulic presses for 
flanging purposes, the old system of flanging plates by hand being thereby superseded 
and a considerable saving effected in cost. Steel castings have also been brought 
into use for wheel centres of all sizes, fire-box roof bars, reversing-shafts and other 
purposes, for which forged iron was previously employed. Among the improvements 
made by Mr. Worsdell during the live years he held the office of locomotive super¬ 
intendent for this Company, may be mentioned the testing house at Gateshead, where 
the strength of various specimens of iron, steel and copper is ascertained by means 
of a powerful hydraulic machine. For example, a piece cut off each plate intended 
to be used for boilers is tested, labelled and stored up for future reference. During 
his period of office, large and commodious dining rooms, as well as rooms for lectures, 
concerts, reading, and evening classes were built at Gateshead and York for the 
use of the workmen. The Gateshead Institution is capable of seating about 1100 
men. Meals are cooked in gas ovens without charge, and every man’s breakfast or 
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locomotives, and the total staff of the Company numbers 38,000. The coal consumed 
by engines in i8gi amounted to 650,000 tons, and the weight of water used for all 
purposes was about 8,000,000 tons. There were 22,183 special trains run in 1891, of 
which 9377 were passenger and 12,806 goods. The weight of tickets issued to the 
public was thirty-nine tons, and the number of passengers carried reached a total of 
forty-seven millions. The goods traffic amounted to 9,283,600 tons, and the^ minerals 
to 32,493,238 tons. There are 533 stations on the line and 1001 signal cabins. The 
signal levers in use number 13,000, and 9270 lamps are lighted nightly 

The head-quarters of the locomotive department are at Gateshead, but the locomo¬ 
tive works at Darlington are almost as important, and there are also large engine 
works at York. The Gateshead works were largely rebuilt, extended, and thoroughly 
reorganised in 1883 and 1884. Though not so large as the Crewe or Swindon works, 
they are second to none in the excellence of the tools and machinery used, and in the 
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dinner is numbered and put in his place juist before the electric bells ring', announcing 
in the various shops the approach of the meal hours. 

The Company has extensive workshops at York, for building and repairing car¬ 
riages and wagons, also wagon works at Shildon, and repairing shops at Gateshead, 

West Hartlepool, 
Tyne Dock and Percy 
Main. Nearly 3,000 
men are employed 
upon this class of 
work, and in order to 
give an idea of the 
magnitude of the task 
to be performed in 
maintaining the rol¬ 
ling stock of a large 
railway company, it 
may be mentioned 
that, in the past year, 
200 new carriages 
were constructed, ico 
rebuilt, and 8,700 

Passenger side tank engine, designed by Mr. T. W. Worsdell, 4-coupled 5-feet 6-inch wheels, naSSCd thrOUO'h the 

18-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke ; built in 1886 for local passenger trains; it has 4 inter- ^ 

mediate wheels coupled, and a pair of wheels with radial axle-box at each end. WOrksllOpS tOl' 1*6" 

pairs, while 2,180 

wagons were built as additional stock, 3,750 were renewed and 159,000 repaired. For 
the examination and greasing of carriages and wagons when working in trains, a 
staff of about 470 inspectors and greasers is constantly employed. 

The North-Eastern Railway Directors have adopted Pintsch’s patent oil gas 



COALIXG JETTY, TYXE DOCK. 


system for lighting carriages. Gas works have been erected at Newcastle, York and 
Hull, the three places being capable of producing 24,000,000 cubic feet of gas per 
annum, the illuminating power of which is about four times that of ordinary coal gas. 
1,500 vehicles have already been fitted with the gas apparatus. 
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The North-Eastern for the last ten years have used the Westing^house air-brake, which 
has g’iven perfect satisfaction, fulfilling-, as it does, every requirement of the Board ot 
Trade. The continuous brake and the absolute block system of signalling- are two of 
the greatest improve¬ 
ments ever made in 
railway appliances, and 
to these is no doubt 
largely due the com¬ 
parative rarity of seri¬ 
ous railway accidents 
during the last fifteen 
or twenty years. Pre¬ 
vious to their introduc¬ 
tion, the amount paid 
by the North-Eastern 
Railway Company in 
compensation for per¬ 
sonal injury averaged 
about a halfpenny per 
passenger per annum. 

During the five years 
ending December 1891, 
the average was one- 
twelfth of a penny, 
and in the year 1891 only one-thirtieth of a penny per passenger.^ 

In addition to the working of the locomotives and the maintenance ot rolling- stock 
generally, the locomotive department is charged with looking alter some 400 stationary 




ENGINE STABLE. 



boilers, fourteen steam tugs, 320 steam and hydraulic cranes, 104 pumping engines, 
115 turntables, sixteen steam fire-engines (nine of these being kept on tug bo^ts in 
the docks and ready at any moment in case of an outbreak of fire amongst the shipping) 
and fourteen manual fire-engines. 
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It may easily be imagined that to maintain all these aiDpliances and to keep them 
in good working order, a great deal of supervision and labour is entailed. For the 
stabling of the locomotives, there are sixty-seven running sheds situated at convenient 
points on the line. An illustration is given of the shed connected with the Gateshead 
W^orks, which, together with the other shed at Gateshead, has accommodation for 2^0 
engines. ^ 

Visitors to the Newcastle Exhibition in 1887, or to the Edinburgh Exhibition in 
1890, will remember the contrast between the earliest and latest type of locomotive 
possessed by the North-Eastern Railway Company. The former, George Stephenson’s 
No. r engine, “ Locomotion,” was built for the Stockton and Darlington Railway in 
1825, and ran its first public trip on the clay of the opening- of that line, Sep- 
tember 27th, 1825, and its last on the occasion of the opening of the line from 


W HtEL AND CKAXK AXLE SHOE. 


Middlesborough to Redcar on June 4th, 1846, a distance of 7| miles, which was 
performed in twenty-five minutes. This engine has travelled many thousands 
ot miles to and from exhibitions, having been exhibited at Chicago in 1883, at New¬ 
castle in 1887, at Paris in 1889 and at Edinburgh in 1890. On account of the great 
historical value of this engine, it has now been permanently stationed on a pedestal at 
Darlington, and therefore will not be exhibited elsewhere again. Another of these 
early locomotives bearing the name “Billy,” and being also numbered “i” is 
mounted at the Newcastle end of the High Level Bridge and is an interesting object 
to persons visiting Newcastle. This engine was working at the Killingworth Colliery 
and only ceased from its labours in 1884. It was presented by the‘colliery owners 
to the Corporation of Newcastle, and the North-Eastern Railway Company at their 
request found for it a suitable resting-place. The celebrated “ Rocket ” engine was 
built a few years later than “ Locomotion,” and was the type used on the Canterbury 
and Whitstable line, opened May 3rd, 1830, when the locomotive “ Invicta” ran the 
first train, and was driven by the late Mr. Edward Fletcher, who, for about fifty 
years, held important positions on the North-Eastern system of railways, having 
retired from the office of locomotive superintendent in 1882. 

The other engine exhibited at Newcastle was one of Mr. Worsdell’s compounds, 
the first built for the North-Eastern Railway, No. 1324. It has cylinders eighteen and 
twenty-six inches diameter, and twenty-four inches stroke, the driving wheels being 
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six feet six inches diameter coupled to trailing’. The engine exhibited at Edinburgh 
was specially designed for working heavy express passenger trains between Newcastle 
and the Scottish capital, and is the most recent type of passenger engine on the 
North-Eastern Railway ; its cylinders are twenty and twenty-eight inches diameter, and 
twenty-four inches stroke, the driving wheels being single, seven feet six inches dia¬ 
meter. The horse-power indicated when running at eighty-six miles an hour on a 
level road with eighteen carriages on, was 1,068, the total weight of train being 
310 tons. The average coal consumption of these engines, of which ten have 
now been built at the 
Gateshead Works, is 
about 28J lbs. per 

mile, which is very 
low for heavy traffic 
at a high rate of 
speed, in fact about 
two pounds lower 
than the average of 

any other class ot • 1 . 

engine on the line. Altogether 47 compound express passmiger engines have 

been built at Gateshead, and, including 212 goods enginp, the Compaiiy have Innlt 
2^Q compounds since this system was adopted scarcely six yeais ago. le ors. 

dell and Von Borries ” compound locomotive, as is well-known, diflers trom the 
“Webb” compound in its greater simplicity of construction; indeed there is 
nothing to distinguish it from an ordinary engine, except that one cylinder has a 
larger diameter than the other, and a special valve is fixed inside the smoke-box to 
assist in starting the engine, when, owing to the position ot the cranks, it is necessary 


STANDARD CRANK AXLK, NORTIT-EASTICRN RAILWAY. 



.75 lbs., I" Sfco^any, wa. placed in the Newcastle Exhibit.on of .887, and was much admtred. 


to admit steam direct to the low-pressure cylinder. The valve close.s automatically 
before the wheels have completed their first revolution, and, after that, it is only 
through the high-pressure cylinder that steam can reach the other. ra ttj . 

The North-Eastern Railway Company own extensive clocks at lyne Dock, West 
Hartlepool, Midcllesborough and Hull, besides a small dock of six acres at Sunderland. 
At Tyne Dock the water space extends over lifty-five acres including Timoer Ponds, 
and during the past year 4,880 steamers and 1,572 sailing vessels were received into 
the Docks. This dock is famous as being the place^ where the largest quantity ot 
coal is shipped in any single dock in the world. The illustrations ot this place show 
in one instance the appearance of the dock during the Durham miners strike, no 
less than forty-two vessels being accommodated whilst waiting for ordeis, and 
in another a view of one of the jetties with two steamers lying alongside. 
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waiting to be coaled. There are four of these jetties at which eighteen vessels may 
be coaled simultaneously. The coal wagons run by gravitation on to the jetty ; here 

a man releases the 
bottom, which is made 
with two doors to fall 
when a pin is with¬ 
drawn. The coal 
passes through an 
opening in the jetty 
and down a large 
shoot into the hold of 
the vessel, the empty 
wagons returning by 
gravitation down an¬ 
other set of rails, 
whence they are taken 
back to the colliery to 
be refilled. By this 
means the Company 
have shipped 27,000 
tons of coal in 
twenty-four hours, 
130,000 tons in a week 
and during the past 

At West Hartlepool the docks cover seventy-three acres^ and'"'are'^’constantiv 
crowded with vessels trom all parts of the world. There 1 a t-rrck /-I /-V I.-. 


. 5- A powerful engine, designed 


YORK STATION (NORTH-EASTERN RAILWAY). 


at this port, some 9,000 tons being imported in the course of a year, also a very large 
timber trade for which ponds covering an area of fifty-seven acres have been specially 
provided. At Middlesborough the docks occupy a water space of sixteen acres, 
and here vessels are loaded with coal, steel rails, steel sleepers, and cast iron 
“ pot ” sleepers for the Indian and other railw^ays abroad. Large hydraulic cranes 
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have been specially provided at Middlesborough for loading" the iron and steel 
products. At Hull the docks cover an area of thirty acres and are capable of 
accommodating very large vessels. There is a large import of grain and timber at 
Hull besides an important fish trade. At all the North-Eastern Docks the most 



This class of compound engine was built in 1890 for running the heavy main line express passenger trains between Newcastle 
and Edinburgh. It has a single pair of driving wheels, 7 feet 6 inches in diameter, 20 and 28-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke, a 
boiler pressure of 175 lbs., and carries 3,900 gallons of water; it is fitted with ^resham and Cravens patent steam sanding 
apparatus. One of this class was placed in the Edinburgh Exhibition of 1890. 

is 87 tons. 


The weight of engine and tender when loaded 


modern hydraulic machinery is fitted for the quick loading of vessels and storing of 
goods in the warehouses. 

It may be appropriate here to make a reference to the marvellous change 
that railways and steam power have brought about in the means of travel- 



ain line express passenger engine, single pair of driving wheels 7-reet diameter, 18 and 26-inch cylinders, and 24-inch stroke ; 

was built in 1889. 


lino-. Only 200 years ago, the roads of England were so bad that often¬ 
times a coach stuck fast in the mire and a farmer’s team was needed to drag it 
out. The rich travelled in their own coaches, but six horses at least were required to 
overcome the badness of the roads. Towards the close of the reign of Charles 11 . 
coaches began to run thrice a week from London to the chief provincial towns, but 
no convevance went further north than York, a journey that occupied six days in 
winter, and which is now performed several times a day all the year round in tour 
hours ! When it was proposed to run a “flying coach ” between London and Oxtord, 
leaving Oxford at 6 a.m. and arriving in London at 7 o’clock in the evening ot the 
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same day, the undertaking was considered to be both difficult and dangerous. Fifty 
miles a day was the usual speed in summer and thirty in winter, distances which corre¬ 
spond to our present speeds per hour for express and stopping trains respectively. The 
fares for such travelling were twopence halfpenny per mile, or about the same as 
first-class railway fares now. On April 12th, 1706, a “ York Four Days Stage Coach ” 
was started. It left the ‘‘Black Swan,” Holborn, every Monday, Wednesday and 
Friday and “ (if God permits) performs the whole journey in Four Days. And sets 
forth at Five in the Morning.” The York terminus was also the “ Black Swan,” in 
Coney Street, from which the up coaches started on the same days and at the same 
hour. Another service, two days a week only, was run between York and Newcastle. 

Snow-storms sometimes cause much destruction to property and serious loss of 
trafiic on the line ; the storms in March 1886 and March 1888 were especially severe, 



This; class of engine,^ 4-coupIed 7-feet wheels, 18-inch cylinders and 24Mnch stroke, was built in 1885, at the time the Company 
was without the services of a locomotive superintendent. The general manager, Mr. Henry Tennant, undertook the direct 
supervision over the department at that period, and hence these engines are named the “Tennant Express.” They work mam 

line trains between York and Edinburgh. 


the main line from Newcastle to Edinburgh being blocked so that no trains were 
able to pass over it for several days ; trains were completely buried in the snow, and 
the passengers had to remain imprisoned until relieved by the snow-ploughs or by 
gangs of men sent to dig them out. These two storms, it is estimated, cost the 
Company about ;^ioo,ooo including loss of traffic. Since the last great storm, the 
Company have built some very strong and efiective ploughs which, it is expected, 
will greatly facilitate the removal of snow in future. 

It will be readily understood from the above description, that the superintendence of 
the locomotive and carriage department of such a railway as the North-Eastern is a 
very considerable undertaking. Mr. Wilson Worsdell, the chief of the locomotive, 
carriage and wagon departments resides at Gateshead. His principal assistant 
in the locomotive department is Mr. George Graham of Darlington, who is assisted by 
Mr. Vincent Raven in the Northern Division and by Mr. John Murray in the Southern 
Division. The principal Managers of the works are Mr. Robert Stirling at Gateshead, 
Mr. W. Younghusband at Darlington, and Mr. W. Carr at York. Mr. Worsdell’s 
chief assistant in the carriage and wagon department is Mr. David Bain, who is 
manager of the York carriage and wagon works. 







ENGLISH RACING YACHTS/ 

By DIXON KEMP. 


A.CHT-RACING and fox-hunting equally claim to be the national 
sport. To the fascination of danger that belongs to both is largely 
attributable the rival claims. A runaway horse, it has been re¬ 
marked, will make an incurable fox-hunter, and it may as surely be 
explained that an over-canvased yacht will make an incurable 
yachtsman. The fox-hunter’s stories in course ot years revert to 
clearing “bull-finches,” and the yachtsman’s recollections similarly 
rest on some blow that caught big topsails aloft, when neither haul- 
yards nor sheets could be started as the race was in hand by seconds only, and the cup 
lost unless everything is risked. In days gone by stout hulls and short canvas left 
crews time to ease sheets, and races were not won by seconds ; nowadays the 
bursting of a spun yarn may give the race to a rival. Indeed, within these latei 
years ttiere has been such opportunity for courage and hardihood, tor skilful sea¬ 
manship, and adroit handling, as the earlier annals of the sport cannot claim. When 
builders varied widely in their model, and crews believed as much in luck as in sail¬ 
ing, progress in working out the problem of speed could only be slow and un¬ 
certain. With hull, canvas, and 
ballast wrought out with such 
accuracy of calculation, that the 
same classes of yachts are matched 
within seconds, the haphazard 
wins of earlier days are becoming 
unknown. The weather alone, in 
modern yacht-racing, remains the 
disturbing element. 

The yachting correspondent is 
an innovation of recent times, 
whose presence has tended to clear 
away the atmosphere of myths in 
which the earlier history of the sport 
has been lost. Not until the ad¬ 
vent of the United States schooner 
America at Cowes, to compete 
against English-built yachts in 
1851, did the press become 
thoroughly interested in the 
sport and influenced public opinion 
in its favour. A spirit of inter¬ 
national rivalry was stirred that 
has never died out, and which has 
been of infinite benefit in making 
yacht-racing popular. The accounts 
of the race round the Isle of 
Wight, for the cup presented by 
the Royal Yacht Squadron, and 
for which repeated international 

contests have since been sailed, ^ t 1 -i 1 r 4.1 

lent a zest to the sport it had not previously attained. The^ novel build ot the 
America schooner, her rig and canvas challenged English traditions and aroused a 
contemptuous unbelief in their value. It could hardly be borne that the presdige ot 
England’s pleasure navy should be seriously invaded by an American vessel built in 

defiance of time-honoured prejudices. ^ j • • 

Naturally in a young country like the United States, reverence and prejudice in 
favour of old customs and practices had not such weight as they had in England ; con¬ 
sequently the novel teachings of that original-minded Scotchman, the late Mr. Scott 

1 The yachts are from photographs by Messrs. West and Son, Southsea - Adamson, Rothesay; and 
Johnston, New York. 



H. R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, COMMODORE OF THE 
ROYAL YACHT SQUADRON. 

From a photograpli by A. Debenham, Cowes. 
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Russell, took root at once in America, whilst scarcely any one at home would seriously 
listen to what was termed the “elegant guess-work” of the Scotch engineer. 

It had been ascertained by numberless experiments with models, that a vessel, 
to meet with a minimum ot resistance must have a certain amount of fineness or sharp¬ 
ness at one end or the other ; and certainly some of the experiments appeared to 
indicate that the sharpest end should be aft. Beyond this there was the conviction, 

or rather a sort 
of superstition, 
that the full end 
should be for¬ 
ward to prevent 
a vessel being 
swallowed by a 
hollow sea ; the 
result was that 
the “ cod’s head 
and mackerel 
tail ” became a 
universal form 
for sea-going 
vessels. 

The investi¬ 
gations and ex¬ 
periments of 
Mr. Scott Rus¬ 
sell, however, 
appeared to 
make the dis¬ 
covery that this 
theory was all 
wrong ; and in¬ 
deed that it was 
a law of nature 
that the bow 
should be longer 
and finer than 
the stern ; also 
that it was 
favourable to 
speed if the bow 
were formed 
with a hollow 
entrance so 
that the wedge 

‘"MABEL,"’ Ilk “IREX,” 86 TONS, 99 RATING, DESIGNED BY A. RICHARDSON sllOuld enter 

BUILT BY FAY AND CO., OWNED BY MR. G. A. MUIR. *’ the Water mOrC 

gradually. 

Although this novel teaching was not put into practice in England, yet a great 
many believed in Mr. Scott Russell’s theories, and in 1847, Mr. Mare, a Thames 
shipbuilder, designed and built the cutter Alosquito in very near accord with the new 
theory. This yacht was remarkable for stiffness, speed, and weatherliness ; qualities, 
however, which in her case were somewhat dependent on her construction. She 
was built of iron, and a very heavy iron keel was worked into her; beyond this 
she carried her inside ballast very much lower than could a vessel constructed 
of wood, according to the practice of that date. 

The_ success of the Mosquito had, however, practically no effect on the minds 
of British yacht-builders and yacht-owners; in fact, the Mosqtiito was regarded 
with a considerable contempt, and it was considered smart to predict that some day, 
owing to her sharp bow and her metal construction, she would take a dive or ship 
a sea and go to the bottom. 

















“GLORIANA,” 46 FT. SAILING LENGTH, BUILT BY HERRESHOFF 
AND CO., BOSTON, U.S.A., FOR MR. E. D. MORGAN, AND THE 
MOST SUCCESSFUL YACHT IN THE 46 FT. CLASS IN 189I. 
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The son of a government shipwright, a native of Dartmouth, in Devonshiie, 
had, however, emigrated to the United States and started as aship-builder there, this 
was George Steers, and all the 
noted vessels he produced showed 
that he placed some credence in 
Mr. Scott Russell’s views. ^ In 
1850-51 he built the now historical 
America^ and it should be said that 
she accorded with Mr. Scott 
Russell’s theories much closer than 
a schooner Mr. Russell himself 
built named Titania. The broad 
result of the visit of the America 
to Cowes was that the form of 
British yachts was revolutionised, 
and the cod’s head and mackerel 
tail ” disappeared as if by magic. 

American ideas were not only 
adopted but were exaggerated. 

The bows of yachts already built 
were lengthened, with an improve¬ 
ment in "speed. Schooners were 
sailed about without foretopmasts 
in the American fashion, but with¬ 
out noticeable advantage—and 
abortions in imitation of the 

America were plentiful. . . . • 

English yacht-modelling and yacht-racing, thanks to the American visitor, entered 

„p„„ a-new and morn in,.mating; iif., Th. ..a-going craft 

rate dimensions and un¬ 
doubted speed. It should be 
also pointed out that the 
success of the America 
not only influenced the 
form of the hull but the 
manner of fitting them with 
sails also. The theory 
evolved by science had 
been for some years, that 
to obtain the best effect in 
plying to windward the 
sails should be so cut and 
made that they would sit 
flat when close-hauled. 
The practice, however, 
always had been to so cut 
the sails, that they would 
under all conditions of 
sailing “belly” to the 
wind, or, as the sailors 
put it, “ hold the wind.” 
The America's sails were, 
however, cut so as to 
sit flat when close- 
hauled, and to secure 
this end they were 

also laced to booms. The success and weatherllness of the America were so convmc- 
ino- that flat-sittino- sails were accepted offhand, and there has never pnce been 
doli^raSd afro the superiority of a flat-sitting sail on any po.nt of sa.hng 
over a bellying display of canvas. 



“VALKYRIE,” 94 TONS, 78 RATING, DESIGNED BY G. L. WAl'SON, 
BUILT BY MESSRS. FAY AND CO. FOR THE EARL OF DUN RAVEN, AND 
NOW OWNED BY THE ARCHDUKE STEPHEN OF AUSTRIA. 
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Of the Vessels lengthened by the bow, the only two which attained any success were 
the Alarm schooner and the Culler Arro^a, the latter being still in existence. Of 

the attempts made to imitate the 
America, the Viking was the only 
good likeness, but she failed as 
a racing yacht, whilst the Gloria?ia, 
built after the lines of one of 
George Steer’s famous pilot 
schooners named Mary Taylor^ 
was a very great success indeed. 
She was not distinguished for 
Weatherly qualities, but her speed 
off the wind and in light airs 
was simply marvellous. She was 
built in 1852, and is still num¬ 
bered among the cruising fleet. 
The most successful attempt, 
however, ever made to imitate 
and improve upon the America^ 
was the production of Messrs. 
Camper and Nicholson in 1859-60, 
in the form of the Aline^ now 
owned by the Prince of Wales. 
This vessel really set the form 
of profile and spar plan for all 
schooners built since that date. In 
outline she was a much more 
beautiful vessel than the America 
or Alarm^ although the Gloriana 
would run her very close on the 
score of beauty. Unlike the 
America, which had very raking 
masts, the Alme had her masts stepped practically upright, and she had what 
is termed a “running bowsprit” like a 
cutter’s, instead of the usual standing bow¬ 
sprit and jib boom. The success of the Aline 
caused a great many schooners to be built 
by the Gosport firm, but none of them, except 
perhaps the Givendolin^ ever approached the 
Aline in good all-round qualities. 

The Katrina represents one of the modern 
school of racing yachts, and although her 
draught of water is not so great as that of 
an English keel yacht, it is at least a third 
more than that common in American yachts 
of her length. She is ballasted in the 
most modern style, and has a large sail 
spread. Her rating is about the same as 
the Valkyrie, and at the time Lord Dun- 
raven sent his challenge to the New York 
Yacht Club the Katrina was regarded as the 
probable defender of the “ America Cup.” 

In general form she is not unlike a Bur¬ 
gess Fife or Watson design, and her 
entrance does not partake of the shovel 
bow or mussel-shell bow which has 
recently been revived in America with 
some success by Mr. Hejrreshoff in the cutter 
Gloriana, 46ft. 

The proportions of yachts, the number of beams to length—were at one time sup¬ 
posed to greatly inilueiice the performances of yachts, and some builders set great 
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store on a particular proportion. The general result, however, was that for any given 
tonnage yachts were all of much the same length, beam, and draught of water ; audit 
was popularly supposed that these proportions could not be departed from without 
violating some law of nature. 

Still many shrewd men knew and others suspected that the longer a vessel was 
for any given tonnage, the faster she ought to be ; but the difficulty in the way was the 
provision for sail-carrying power, as this power mainly depended on breadth ; and length 
could only be increased at the sacrifice of some breadth. To Mr. Wanhill of Poole, is 
mainly due the credit of surmounting the difficulty. He saw that under the tonnage 



KATRINA,” 3 o TONS, 78 RATING, DESIGNED BY A. CARY SMITH, OF NEW YORK, FOR MR. E. AUCHINCLOSS. 


rule, length and breadth only were taxed ; and that depth was entirely unpenalised. 
He therefore early in the forties commenced-to build his yachts longer and narrower 
for any given tonnage than existing yachts, and compensated tor the loss of breadth by 
taking greater depth, which enabled the ballast to be carried much lower. Beyond 
this he had an iron keel, weighing two or three tons, under the wood keel, and finnlly, 
as in the case of the Vigilaiit^ built in 1856, a lead keel was used. 

Still lead keels or iron keels were regarded with great disfavour for many years, 
and Wanhill remained the pioneer in that direction, his last great success with a large 
weight of outside ballast being the schooner Egeria, built in 1865, for Mr. John 
Mulholland, and still owned by him. The Ege^'ia^ however, only had seven tons on 
her keel, or about one-tenth of her total weight of ballast, and the Cambria^ built four 
years later, only had five tons of outside lead, and even with that amount a good 
many predicted that she would make a poor show in her race across the Atlantic 
against the American yacht Dauntless in 1870. She, however, won the race, and made 
much better weather of it than the Dauntless did. The Alhie never had any outside 
ballast, and the proportion of one-tenth of outside weight to total weight of ballast 
was not exceeded for a great many years so far as large yachts were concerned ; in 
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the case of the smaller yachts, however, the proportion ot outside ballast to that 
carried inside had g'reatly increased until i 879 > when Mr. G. L. ^Vatson produced the 

ten-tonner Madge with nine-tenths 
of her ballast outside. 

In the following year (1880), 
Mr. J. Beavor Webb designed and 
built the twenty-tonner Freda^ 
with the whole of the ballast outside, 
and the same year the ninety-tonner 
Samoena was designed by Mr. A. 
Richardson, with practically all her 
ballast outside. At the same time 
Mr. G. L. Watson produced the 
ninety-tonner Va^idiiara built of 
steel, and she had her ballast so 
built into her that it was the counter¬ 
part of the lead keel of the Samcena. 

As the quantity of outside 
ballast increased, so did the length 
and sail-spread of the yachts, 
until at last, in 1886, the common 
proportion of yachts was about six 
beams to length. This was a crisis 
in the history of yacht design : both 
owners and designers felt that the 
next step was the “ plank on edge,” 
and every one was ripe for a change 
in the measurement rule. 

After a lengthened inquiry the 
Yacht Racing Association adopted 
in 1887 a rule proposed by Mr. 
Dixon Kemp, January 1880, whereby the yachts are rated for competitive sailing by 
their length of load line and their sail area. In 1882 this rule was adopted in 
America, and with characteristic modesty, it 
is now claimed as an American invention. 

The immediate effect of this rule was 
that advantage was at once taken of the 
liberation of beam from penalty, and yachts 
were forthwith built of about the propor¬ 
tions in practice prior to the era of lead keels. 

This fact disposed of the argument by which 
the old tonnage rule had been largely sup¬ 
ported—that yachts were narrow because 
of the natural process of selection, and not 
because the rule imposed a heavy penalty on 
beam. 

The principle of the new rule is based on 
the fact that length and sail-spread are the 
primary elements of speed. So far as the 
classes of ten rating (representing old ten- 
tonners) and upwards go the operation of 
the rule has been to produce a sort of stagna¬ 
tion in length and sail area for any given 
rating, and a yacht cannot now be outbuilt 
year by year, by the mere addition of length 
of hull, weight of lead and sail-spread. 

This can be illustrated by the old twenty- 
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CAPTAIN ROBERT DUNCAN. 
From a photograph by J. Paton, Greenock, 


tonners. Vanessa was built 
forty-seven feet water-line, twenty-nine 

tons displacement, three tons of lead on the keel, and 2,500 square feet sail-spread. 
She was of twenty tons rating for competitive sailing, and under the old tonnage 
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t*ule, the ‘‘twenty-tonher ” had developed in 1884 the form of the Clara of fifty- 
three feet water line, thirty-seven tons displacement, and twenty-two tons of lead on 
keel, her sail area being' 3,600 square feet. 

Under the length and sail area rule of 1886 
Various twenty raters have been built, and 
they are all practically of the same propor¬ 
tions and sail-spread ; forty-seven feet bn 
the waterline, twenty-eight tons displace¬ 
ment, sixteen tons of lead on the keel, and a 
sail-spread of 2,600 square feet. Any im¬ 
provement in speed or weatherliness is 
therefore due to the skill of the designer in 
varying the form. This also applies to the 
larger class of yachts* such as the Valkyrie^ 
designed by Mr. G. L. Watson, for the Earl 
of Dunraven, and sailed in an almost fault¬ 
less manner by Cranfield, a typical east 
country skipper; higher up the scale we 
have the Thistle (now owned by the German 
Emperor, and named Meteor^^ which was 
also designed by G. L. Watson, and sailed 
by a Clyde skipper named Duncan. 

In the smaller classes there has been a 
development of length at the expense of 
sail-spread ; but the present indications are 
that the development of length and cur¬ 
tailment of sail have passed the crucial 
point. 

It will be gathered from the foregoing 
that a yacht which is built to compete under 
a particular rule of rating may not be ab¬ 
solutely the best yacht judged, say, by the 
standard which a man who is only fond of cruising might set up. Also if the test of 
merit varies, so naturally will the objects to which the tests are applied. 

For instance, the crack twenty-rater 
Drag 07 i if tested by the Clara under the 
old tonnage rule, would figure as a very 
poor twenty-tonner ; on the other hand, 
the Clara by the existing rating rule 
would be of thirty-two rating, and com¬ 
pare unfavourably with the Dragon if tested 
by the time scale under that rule. 

Thus the test of excellence is almost 
wholly fictitious, but evidence appears 
now to point to the fact that the attempt to 
limit the increase of length, weight and 
sail-spread and at one and the same 
time, has met with some success under 
the existing compound rating rule by the 
length and sail area. 

No feature in yacht-racing has come 
into greater prominence during the last 
twenty years, than the rapid development 
of the amateur. 

Yacht matches in which amateur steers¬ 
men took the helm during the race have 
been one of the oldest institutions in 
British yachting, and from time to time 
yacht matches have been sailed with 
of yachts with Corinthian crews is of 
in the smaller classes of yachts by 
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From a photograph by W. Ralston, Edinburgli. 

amateur crews. But the regular racing 
recent origin. The innovation was 


begun 
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certain number of paid hands per ton, but in later seasons the 
professional sailors have become occasionally dispensed with 
three, five, and ten-ton yachts. A rooted prejudice against amateur sailois natuially 
prevailed among yacht captains and crews, but these have been disappearing and 
year after year amateur matches have found more favour. In smaller classes of 2 3 
ratino- up to 5 rating, amateurs have shown themselves_ to be smarter crews than 
paid hanL, uniss these have come through a similar training with smaller c abuses ot 
yachts. Indeed the popularity of matclies among the smaller classes of yachts is 111 
I men sure due to the clever handling of amateur seamen, and it is equally certain 


YARANA” 72 TONS, 66 RATING, BUILT BY HENDERSON AND CO FOR MR. PAUL A. KAHIH, 
^ NOW OWN^D BY MR. M. B. KENNEDY, AND KNOWN AS “MAID MARION. 


that in mixed re-attas where ten and twenty raters are competing, more interest is 
attached to the performance of these small cutters with their amateur crews than to 
the sailing of the larger vessels. Amateur seamanship has been an undoubted cause 
of what may be regarded as the latest and most promising revival that has attended 

While yacht-building and yacht-racing have been distinguished by novelties, there 
has been a change in the character of the owners of racing yachts. In years bygone 
wealthy men purchased yachts to cruise and race without being heartily interested 
in racincr. With their friends on board these owners entered in a yacht race to 

enioy the fun and obtain incidents to talk about. With roomy decks, short canvas, 

hio-h bulwarks, leave to walk and talk an enjoyable time was passed. • But a penalty 
on beam, lead ballast and the exigencies attending modern racing tended to a change , 
narrow decks, low bulwarks, clouds of spray, moving about and chatting prohibited, 
left the owner, who took his friends for a jolly tirne, to discover racing was a seiious 

business, associated with discomforts and hardships. ^ , . , . , r * , 

With the true racing yachtsman the case was different. To^ him the trials of racing 
are so many fascinations. To him it is enough to watch how his cutter is c osiiij^ upon 
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her rival, to keep one eye on the sea and another on the canvas is the excitement he 
enjoys. But the yachtsman like the sailor must be in a manner born to the sea. The 
love of the sea and the joy of fighting it do not come of opportunitv nor of contact 
with this sport as happens with other sports. The fox-hunter finds pleasure in the 
dinners, the songs, the gaieties associated with his sport ; the yachting sailor cares 
little for these things. Yachting is not in the ordinary sense a social sport. Ladies 
may affect an interest in it; but the number of ladies who really enjoy a tearing 
breeze on board a racing yacht, who have the nerve and judgment to place her 
successfully on a wind, or put her round a mark in company with half a dozen 
competitors are very few. Still, such ladies do exist, and at least a score are 
to be found on the Solent. These beautiful, ‘‘rope-haulers ” are not only good on the 
mainsheet, but can work the head sheets in a bout to windward, and many of them 
are capable helmswomen. 
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LOVE-BIRDS AND PIGMY PARROTS. 

A STUDY. 

Bv W. T. GREENE. 

With Illustrations by A. F. LYDON. 

ER since parrots have been imported, the pretty little creatures 
whose ordinary designation has been chosen for the title of the 
present paper have been general favourites with bird-keepers on 
account of the remarkable attachment the pairs seem to entertain 
for each other ; a circumstance to which they owe their scientific 
name of Agapornis, literally love-bird, as well as their French 
appellation of Instpai'able^ which has also been adopted ^ by 
the Dutch, and their ordinary German name of U7izertrennliche^ 

which has a similar meaning. ^ ^ ^ • r 

A single bird, however, will live for years without any visible or apparent pining for 
companionship, and will actually become tamer and more attached to its owner when 
so kept than if a pair were the inmates of its solitary dwelling ; and the reason it so 
frequently happens that when one of a couple of love-birds dies the other soon 
follows, is that the constitutions of both have been undermined by the hardships of 
the voyage from their native land, so that their death is due not to grief or a broken 
heart, but to decline or blood-poisoning, a rather prosaic termination to what at first 
seemed likely to become the nucleus of a very pretty little romance. 

The Red-faced, also called the Abyssinian and Guinea parrakeet, or love-bird, is so 
well known as to scarcely need a description ; nevertheless it may be briefly remarked, 
for the instruction of such readers as may be unacquainted with the species, that in 
size it about equals an English bullfinch, though its shorter legs and broadei tail 
give it a very different appearance. The general colour of the plumage is grass-green , 
but the beak, Itself of a yellowish red or orange colour, is surrounded by a circle of 
vermilion, which is broader and deeper in tint according to the age ot the bird and not 
its sex, contrary to the usually received opinion. If the red-face affords no clue as to 
whether a given bird is a cock or a hen, the sex may be ascertained with certainty by 
examining the under part of the wings, where the small feathers, technically teimed 
the under wing-coverts, are black in the adult male, but yellowish green in the female 
and the young cocks under a year old j when these last moult the feathers^ become 
black, and the sex is determined without a doubt. The tail in this species is rather 
short, rounded, and prettily barred with alternate bands of red, black, and green ; but 
the long upper tail-coverts are green and cover it completely, so that its peculiar 
colouring is only seen when the bird flies or spreads out the tail in the act of 
preening its feathers, or in other words, is making its toilet, a perforrnance in which it 
seems to take much delight, and the neglect of which is the first indication of ill-health. 

The species under consideration is perhaps the most delicate of all the love-birds, 
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and requires to be studied a little as to its diet, which too often consists of dry seed 
alone, upon which it speedily falls into a decline. The food for newly-imported speci¬ 
mens should be boiled maize, no more of which should be cooked at a time than will 
be consumed the same day, for, when boiled, Indian corn soon turns sour, in which 
state it is injurious to the birds that partake of it. At the same time white millet 
(sorghum) and canary-seed should be accessible to the little prisoners, also French 
or spray millet, of which they are usually very fond. Good coarse clean grit (river 
sand) will supply small stones to assist digestion, and an abundance of clean water 
for washing and drinking, and a piece of soft wood on which to exercise their bills, 
will greatly help in the acclimation of these interesting little creatures, which do not 
appear, so far, to have nested in confinement, though as many of their congeners 
have done so, there seems to be no adequate reason why they should not follow their 
example. 

There is however another thing that 
militates considerably against success in 
keeping the red-faced love-bird, namely, 
that when imported it has the quills of 
one or both wings closely cut, a fact 
that must be borne in mind if it is de¬ 
sired to turn them out into an aviary or 
even transfer them to a large cage, 
where they are apt to injure themselves 
by attempting to fly, which, of course, 
they are quite unable to do. As it 
would be decidedly cruel to pluck out 
the stumps, the birds had better be kept 
in a small cage until they moult; and 
the best abode for them during this 
probationary stage is what is usually 
called a box-cage, that is to say, one 
that is open only in front. This should 
be fitted with two perches, the back 
perch being fixed two or three inches 
higher than the front one, which last 
should be so placed that the inmates 
when sitting on it have easy access to 
the food and water tins. 

After the moult the birds may be 
transferred to other quarters, where grky-headed or Madagascar love-rirds. 
they by no means justify the verdict 

passed upon them by Doctor Karl Russ that in the aviary they are dull and un¬ 
interesting, in spite of their agreeable plumage ; for when their wings are fully grown 
and they have room to fly about they are extremely lively and active, for ever on the 
move, and far more amusing and interesting than when dozing side by side in a small 
cage. As a rule these little parrots are harmless in a mixed aviary, but occasionally an 
ill-tempered specimen turns up, and, sad to say, generally proves to be a female, the 
only excuse for whose divergence from the amiability characteristic of the fair sex is 
that she has been thwarted in her laudable desire to set up housekeeping and is 
literally ‘‘ an old maid.” Bachelor love-birds how^ever, as a rule, are very good-natured, 
and ready at a moment’s notice to lavish their affection and tenderest caresses on any 
female with which they may happen to be in company, from a canary to acockatiel, 
or, failing a feathered favourite, on the lady who attends to his wants and looks after 
the sanitary arrangements of his little dwelling. 

That these love-birds or inseparables, however, are not always the angelic little 
darlings they appear to be will be seen by the following letter received by the writer 
from a great fancier of all kinds of foreign birds, of which he had a large and varied 
collection, which he thoroughly studied, and to the care and comfort of which he 
devoted all his spare time :— 

‘‘ I have a red-faced love-bird,” he wrote, ^‘to which it would puzzle you to apply 
the epithet ‘amiable,’ for a more surly, ill-tempered little glutton never existed. She 
quarrels with her husband, whom she drives about, compels to feed her with partly 
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digested food from his craw, and then thrashes if he does not sit closely enough to 
her, or if he dares to move before she is ready. In fact, a more hen-pecked wretch 
never lived, and yet he seems to like it, and to be specially proud of his beautiful but 
utterly unamiable wife.” 

Passing from the red-l^ced love-bird, I come to an allied species, the Madagascar 
parrakeet, or love-bird, which, as its name indicates, is a native of the large island off 
the south-eastern coast of Africa, of which the fauna differs so materially from that 
of the adjacent continent as to lend colour to the belief that it is a fragment of a 
much larger tract of land that has disappeared beneath the ocean in some great 
cataclysm of nature, rather than part of the Dark Continent from which it is separated 
by a comparatively narrow strait. It derives its scientific name [Agapornis cand) from 
its personal appearance, its grass-green body being surmounted by a head and neck of 
a pearly grey colour, a distinction, however, that is peculiar to the male, the female 

being of a uniform 
green tint, except the 
middle third of the 
tail, which is marked 
by a ring of black 
spots, the colours 
following the same 
arrangement as in the 
red-faced Agapornis. 
It is about the same 
size as the red-face, 
but is hardier, and 
will even bear winter¬ 
ing out of doors in 
this country if pro¬ 
vided with a snug 
sleeping-place secure 
from the attacks of 
those plagues to all 
bird-keepers, the 
mice, at whose door 
may be laid half the 
PASSERINE OR BLUE-wiNOED PARRAKEETs [PsHlacuspasseviuns). iiiishaps of the aviary. 

Unlike the last 

species it has bred freely in confinement, and is a pretty and lively little bird, that is 
to say, when enjoying comparative freedom in a good-sized garden aviary, for in a 
cage it passes most of its time dozing, unless when satisfying its appetite, which 
it is sometimes apt to exceed, probably from lack of anything else to do. Canary 
seed and millet are the best food for the little Madagascar parrots, but should be 
supplemented with a few oats when there are a number of young to be fed, for the 
latter have enormous appetites and are continually shrieking for food, while the 
female is extremely exacting in this respect when engaged in the engrossing task 
of incubation, during w'hich she rarely leaves her charge, and is fed by the male with 
seed disgorged from the crop. 

The peach-faced love-bird {Agap 07 'nis 7 'oseicoliis) is a very charming species that 
bears a general likeness to the red-faced, but is rather larger ; the mask is pink rather 
than vermilion, and the beak is white with a greenish tinge, but in every other respect 
it closely resembles its congener, with which it is a denizen of the south-eastern and 
western parts of Africa. It does not, however, appear to be quite as common, and 
until lately commanded a very high price in the market. At present the cost of a pair 
has fallen from or ;£S to ;^3, at which last figure it is cheap, for no more delight¬ 
ful parrot can be found. Tame and familiar, it wall go to nest at once, in cage or 
aviary, without the slightest trouble, rearing two broods a year, which wall also nest 
the following season, so that some amateurs have been able to obtain peach-faced 
love-birds in captivity to the fourth and fifth generation. The greatest difficulty is to 
secure a veritable pair, as the sexes are exactly alike in outward appearance, and two 
males or two females caged together will comport themselves exactly like a genuine 
pair, so that the only way to tell whether the couple are really husband and wife is to 
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watch whether after a due term of nesting any eggs make their appearance, and if 
they do whether they are fertile. These peach-faced parrakeets are somewhat noisy 
little birds, but their chatter is not disagreeable, and the male has a decided song 
which is far pleasanter to listen to than that of a caged skylark, for instance, or a 
canary that indulges in the production of “high” notes, as so many of those yellow- 
coated friends of one’s youth are in the habit of doing. The way they have of 
bobbing their tails up and down every time they give utterance to a note is very 
curious, and looks for all the world as if they were beating time to their own music. 

Canary and millet-seed is the most 
suitable food for the peach-faces, which 
may also be allowed some oats when they 
are engaged in feeding their young, and 
some of them are partial to boiled maize ; 
but great care must be taken that this is 
not allowed to get sour, in which state it 
quickly disagrees. There is, perhaps, not 
so much romance attached to the history of 
the peach-faces as there is to that of some 
other members of the family, for they are 
very matter-of-fact in all their ways, and 
go about the chief object of their existence 
with an amount of sang-froid that marks 
them at once as thoroughly practical little 
people. 

The blue-winged love-bird {Agaporiiis 
passerina) is an exceedingly charming little 
bird, very abundant in its native country. 

South America, and very frequently im¬ 
ported : it has bred in the writer’s aviary^ 
and in those of other amateurs, some of 
whom g'ive it a bad character, but the 
writer has always found it most amiable 
and inoffensive with other birds. With 
him it was always kept in a large bird- 
room, not overcrowded, and what its de¬ 
portment might be in other and less 
favourable circumstances he cannot say. 

It is about the same size as the Mada¬ 
gascar, and is strongly gregarious in its 
habits, as much so as the budgerigar, to 
which we shall come presently, and quite 
a number of them may be kept together, 
not only without disagreement but greatly 
to the benefit of these beautiful little birds. 

They are very easy to keep, living almost 
entirely on millet, to which oats should 
be added when there are any young to iwdgerigars or Australian love-birds. 

The e^’o's are round and white, and from five to eight in number ; incubation lasts, 
as well al'^could be ascertained, from seventeen to eighteen days, and two broods, 
sometimes three, are produced in the season, which begins in Noyembei and 
terminates in February or March when the birds begin to moult. Individual blue- 
wino-s, however, vary considerably in their habits, some accommodating themselves to 
the ^changed climatic conditions among which they are placed, while others, ^ more 
conservative, doggedly adhere to old times and customs in spite of the inconveniences 
inseparable from their inflexibility of disposition. , • 1 1 

Every one knows the little parrakeet, often called the Australian love-bird, but 
which rejoices in such a multiplicity of names, among which may be mentioned that by 
which it is most usually known in England, namely, budgerigar [Melospittacns 
undulaltcs), undulated grass parrakeet, zebra and shell parrot, warbhng-grass- 
parrakeet, &c, It is of a different shape to those already mentioned, being of 
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slimmer build, and having a longer tail, which, contrary to most illustrations that 
purpose to represent it, is not forked. It is a somewhat difficult bird to describe, but 
may in a general way be said to be of a bright green colour, with a primrose head, 
blue tail, and neck, back, and wings copiously marked with undulating alternate 
ands of greyish black and yellow. The sexes are alike in appearance, but the male 
can be easily distinguished by his blue cere, as the naked membrane surrounding the 
nostrils IS technically called; the same part in the female being cream or brown, the 
atter when she is about to nest. The young want the primrose front, the undulations 
extending all over the head. These birds are not to be trusted among smaller and 
more defenceless species, whose legs they are very apt to break, and that, too, where 
no offence has been given, but from apparent wanton mischief. 


WEST AFRICAN LOVE-BIRDS. HANGING PARROTS. 

Comparatively few budgerigars are now imported from Australia, but many 
thousands are bred on the Continent of Europe, and when sent over here are described 
as “imported” by the dealers. As a rule, such birds are worthless or pretty nearly 
so, owing to in-breeding and allowing the birds to go to nest too young, by which the 
stamina of the race rapidly deteriorates, and the offspring are unable, when they moult 
to reproduce their feathers, and indeed sometimes never develop the quills of the 
wings and tail at all, but leave the nest utterly incapable of flight. Birds so afflicted 
are said to have “French moult,” as the disease first manifested itself in some con¬ 
tinental “ perrucheries,” where thousands of these little birds were raised every year. 
Such budgerigars are often advertised at as low a figure as three shillings a pair, 
but good birds still command a remunerative price, and are readily saleable at 
from ten to^ fifteen shillings a pair, if offered in the bird papers a few at a time. 
It is a curious and suggestive fact, that although budgerigars have only been 
regularly kept for breeding for a comparatively short period, a pale yellow variety or 
sport has been obtained, and another which is stated to be of an entirely blue colour 
has been announced, but nbt as yet exhibited at shows ; there is, however, not much 
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doubt that in time there will be as many established varieties of this favourite species 
as there are of canaries, providing, of course, that the provoking disease already 
alluded to as French moult can be kept in abeyance, or at least cured when it has 
manifested itself. The first pair of budgerigars ever imported into England were 
disposed of for the sum of ^2^, according to Dr. Russ, and for a long time they re¬ 
mained at a very high figure, thirty or forty shillings a pair. Any small hollow log, 
cocoa-nut husk, or even box will do for these birds to breed in. They make no nest, 
but lay their eggs on the bare wood, and, if allowed, will keep on breeding throughout 
the year ; but it is this over-production, to which tfie stimulating nature of their 
food—chiefly canary- seed—im¬ 
pels them, that French moult is 
mainly due. 

Passing from the love-birds 
proper and their allies the budge¬ 
rigars, we find another peculiar 
little group, of which the hanging 
parrakeets of India and Ceylon 
are typical examples. These little 
creatures have, as a rule, neither 
the elegant shape nor the agree¬ 
able colours of the love-birds, 
and are moreover nectivorous in 
their habits in their wild state, 
that is to say, they subsist for 
the most part on the nectar of 
the flowers that abound in their 
native woods, and are less readily 
reconciled to life behind the con¬ 
fining bars of a cage than many 
of their congeners. Nevertheless 
they can be kept, and are even 
occasionally seen at shows, the 
best diet for them in captivity 
appearing to be rice boiled in 
milk and well sweetened with 
Demerara sugar, to which is 
added a certain portion of ripe 
fruit, sponge cake, and ants’ 
eggs. 

The blue-crowned hanging 
parrakeet [Loricuhis galgulus) 
from Malacca and the Ceylonese 
hanging parrakeet (Z. asiaticus) 
are the species most frequently 
met with in confinement; but the 
golden-backed hanging parrakeet 
from the Philippines (Z. chrys- 
07 ioUis) also sometimes appears 
in the bird market, and one or two species more. Not much is known of these birds 
even in their wild state, as for the most part they inhabit the fastnesses of dense 
tropical forests, where they pass the greater portion of their lives clinging to the rich 
blossoms at the summits of the trees, where but for their shrill cries they would 
readily escape notice. Regular acrobats, it is a matter of indiflference to them whether 
they sit on a perch in the ordinary attitude, or whether they hang head-downwards 
from it, which last is their ordinary posture when asleep ; and if several of them are 
kept together in a cage they will hang side by side for hours together from the roof, 
and in this extraordinary position will caress and feed each other as assiduously as 
other love-birds will in the usual attitude. 

There is another and apparently numerous group of dwarf parrots of which even 
less is known than of the hanging parrakeets, namely, the pigmy parrots of New 
Guinea, v/hich comprise the very least members of the order, some species described 
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by the late John Gould in his monumental work on the birds of New Guinea and 
the adjacent islands actually measuring under two inches in length, or less than a 
European wren. These veritable pigmies are most magnificently clothed, and vie 
with the birds of paradise of their native land in the gorgeous colouring of their 
small persons ; they are true parrots in shape, and by no means parrakeets, for they 
have the comparatively large broad head and short rounded tails of the Psittaci, but 
unlike them appear for the most part to be honey-feeders. Very little is known, how¬ 
ever, of their habits in the wild state and whether they can or not be preserved alive 
in captivity ; but no doubt as*their native land gets more opened up to commerce and 
the outside world, some enterprising person will be found to attempt their importation. 

It is curious that the largest as well as the smallest parrots should hail from the 
same part of the world, but the goliath aratoo, or gigantic black cockatoo, which is 
larger than a raven, and the tiny red-capped green parrot, which is less than a wren, 
are both natives of New Guinea, while the unmistakable likeness in form that exists 
bet’ween them lends colour to the notion that they have been evolved during a long 
course of ages from one original stock. On the whole the dwarf parrots, whether 
love-birds proper or not, are far more desirable inmates of the aviary than their 
larger relations, whose loud cries and destructive habits make the keeping of them 
anything but an unmixed joy ; while the pretty ways, harmonious colouring, and 
moderate, or in some cases actually pleasing notes of the smaller species render them 
favourites with all fanciers of foreign birds, to whose most favourable notice they are 
here accordingly recommended. 







THE LOSS OF THE “VANITY.” 

By MARY GAUNT. 



OU don’t care. Oh ! Susy, you don’t care ! ” 

‘‘But I do,” she sobbed. “ You know, you know 
I care.” 

They were standing- on a jutting headland looking 
away out over the Southern Ocean, and the sea, blue 
and calm as the sky above, stretched out before them. 
Behind them were the low forest-clad ranges that 
bounded the coast line, shutting out the lonely selec¬ 
tion from the rest of the colony of Victoria, and the 
only sign of human habitation was the weather-board 
farmhouse the girl called home. Even that was hardly 
visible from where they stood, hidden as it was by the 
swell of the hill, and alone here with this man, alone 
with the sea and sky around her, with the soft south 
wind blowing among her curls, with the plaintive cry of the seagulls in her ears, 
the salt savour of the sea in her nostrils, she was sorely tempted to throw off the 
trammels of her education, to do the thing her heart prompted her to do, to tell this 
man he was dearer, as she felt in her heart he was dearer, than anything on earth. 
But so much stood in the way. For twenty years she had lived secluded in this lonely 
corner of the earth, all her thoughts, her hopes, her fears bounded by the horizon of 
her own home and the narrow limits of the township just five miles away on the other 
side of the ranges. And now this sailor man, brought home by her young apprentice 
brother, had come into her life bringing new thoughts, new ideas, new—she whispered 
it to herself with a hot blush—hopes. 

Five-and-twenty years ago now Angus Mackie and his wife had emigrated from 
the cold and stormy western isles of Scotland to this sunny South land, and they had 
brought with them to their new home the stern faith of the old Puritan, the rigid 
adherence to the old rules, the hard, straitlaced life, and so had they brought up the 
children that grew up around their hearth. And Susy was the eldest, Susy with the 
blue eyes and rose-leaf complexion and waving chestnut hair. So pretty she was, this 
daughter of the South, it hardly seemed possible she could be the child of the stern 
Puritan parents, and yet she had grown up in their ways, grave and obedient, walking- 
in the narrow path set so straight before her, without a question and without a doubt. 
Never for one moment had she looked over the hedges with which she was set about 
—hardly had she realized there were hedges—and now this man had come like a fresh 
breeze from the sea, and he had taught her—what had he not taught her ? At his 
glance all the passion born of the blue skies, and the bright sunlight, and the warm 
breezes of her native land awoke to life and filled her heart with thoughts and long¬ 
ings, that she, untutored and ignorant of the world’s ways, hardly understood. Only 
she leaned a^-ainst the rock that cropped up out of the hillside and pressed up against 
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it till the hard stone marked her hands. Perhaps the physical pain brought her some 
rest from the mental disquietude which was so new to her. 

The man who stood beside her was a sailor every inch of him. Not handsome 
perhaps, but certainly good-looking, with honest blue eyes and a steadfast, strong 
face, A man who had read and thought, and even though now at live-and-twenty 
he was but second mate of the Vanity^ had lived his life to some purpose, for the 
fates had been against him ; it had been an uphill struggle always, and in uphill 
struggles we have little time for the niceties of life. And now this girl, this dainty, 
fair, feminine thing had come across his path like a gleam of the sunshine of her own 
land, and when he felt he had fairly won her, his very honesty set a barrier in his 
way. 

‘‘You know I care,” she sobbed. She would have used a stronger word but 
shyness prevented her, and she put her face down on her clasped hands and sobbed 
aloud. 

“If you love me,” he said, deliberately ; he was not shy now, though he turned 
his face from her bowed head and looked away over the sea sparkling in the No¬ 
vember sunshine, “if you love me what is there in God’s name to stand between 
us ? ” 

“That,” she said, in a whisper, “just that.” 

“What?” 

She lifted up her head now and looked away at the sea too, but she did not see it, 
for her eyes were misty with tears. And he did not see that for he too looked sea¬ 
ward. Far too deeply moved were they to look each other in the face. 

“You know,” she said ; and in her voice the trace of the Scotch accent which still 
lingered there, inherited from her father, was softened by the Australian drawl, which, 
whatever other folks might think sounded infinitely sweet in Harper’s ears, “you 
know,” she repeated again, “you know ; ” and there was an appeal in the soft voice, 
a prayer that he would not force her too far. 

But he had gone too far for pity. In plain words she had told him she loved him, 
and in plain words now would he have named the bar that she had set up between 
them. 

“ What is it? ” he asked, and his voice sounded cold and hard, “ in heaven’s name 
what is it ? ” 

“You know,” she hesitated, “it is written—that—that we shall have no—no 
dealings—with—with the unrighteous.” 

“ Am I unrighteous ? ” he asked bitterly. “ How am I unrighteous ? ” 

“ You are an unbeliever. You—you told me so yourself. You don’t believe in 
heaven or—or—hell—or—or-” 

“In heaven or hell, don’t I? You know, Susy—good Lord!—Susy, you know 
you can make this world one or the other for me.” 

“Don’t—don’t,” she implored, “I mean you don’t think enough about your 
eternal salvation.” 

“Child, how can I ? This world is hard enough to get on in, God knows, how 
can I worry about the next? Who knows? there mayn’t be a next.” 

“There is, there is ! ” she cried, eagerly. “ Oh ! if you would only repent while 
there is yet time—if you would only repent and be saved! ” 

“ Oh, child, child, is there anything in the world I would not do for your sweet 
face ? ” 

“ Not for me—oh, not for me ! Because—because-” 

He put up his hand to stop her. The religious phrases that she had been 
accustomed to from her youth up and that came naturally to her tongue hurt him 
somehow as the foul-mouthed conversation of the fo’c’sle had never hurt him. From 
her lips he would not if he could help himself hear the phrases he had been accustomed 
to laugh at as canting and hypocritical. 

“ Don’t dear, don’t. 1 know w’hat you are going to say. It is no good. We 
are so different altogether. I can’t believe—as you believe—I cannot. I’ll do my 
best to be a good man—I’ll never lie to you or-” 

“It is no use,” she moaned, “no use at all. We cannot prevail by our own 
strength.” 

He laughed bitterly. 

“ Belief is not a matter of will,” he said, “ or I would believe just to please you—: 
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lust because 1 want you more than anything in the wide world All I can do is to be 
honest and tell you I can’t believe. It need never make any difference to you, dear, 
never, never.” 

The g'lrl laid her face clown on the hard rock again. ^ n r 4-1 

“And if—and if—next time your ship goes past here you were to fall from the 

mast, and be drowned, you think—you think you would just go out like a fire—that 

—that would be all.” , . . 

He kicked a stone till it fell over the edge of the cliff and they could hear it goiiij, 

by leaps and bounds into the sea a hundred feet below. , • r i 

“ And you think,” he said, “I shall be eternally damned, tormented in fire and 
brimstone for ever and ever. Upon my word, Susy, muie js the kindef fate. 

“ I can’t bear to think of it, I can’t bear to think of it! she cried. Oh ! Ben ! 

Ben ! I can’t bear it.” ... „ i i i • . 

He made a step forward then and caught her in his arms. HoW could he resist 

the upturned face and the sweet blue eyes brimming with tears. Puntaii she might 
be, the old Covenanter blood might be strong as ever, but she loved him—there was 
little doubt of that, and he clasped her close in his arms and co.vered her face wi i 


IS S G S ’ /!* 

“ What does it matter, dear, what does it matter? Let the future take care of 
itself.” 

She tried to wrench herself from his embrace then. 

‘‘No, no, it is for eternity. I can’t, I can’t.” ^ 

“ Susy,” he caught both her hands in his, “ do you love me 
“You know I do.” ^ 

“ Better than any one in the world ? ’ 

“ Yes.” She whispered it under her breath, as if afraid of her own temerity. 

“ Then listen. You shall do as you like with me. I’ll give up the sea, (darling. 
I’ll take up a selection here, you shall teach me your creed and I’ll do my best to 
believe. There, my little girl, will that satisfy you? Who knows, m time I may 
become as respectable a psalm-singer as that holy swab, Clement Scott, your ^ 

so fond of quoting. The beggar’s got a tenderness for you, hasn’t he, Susy Why 

the first week I was here I was wild with jealousy of the canting brute ! • 

Gently but firmly she drew herself out of his encircling arms and leaned up drearily 

against the rock again. • . . , 

“ Clement Scott,” she said, and there was a hopeless ring in her voice that went 
to his heart like a knife, “Clement Scott is a true Christian man, he is father s friend 
and— and—oh 1 —” with a sudden burst of passion, “ I know—-I know he is the better 

Ben Harper said nothing, only moved a step or two further seaward. What 
could he say? The girl loved him, he saw that she loved hirn well and truly, 
but she did not love him well enough. She wanted to put him aside, as her 
trainino* taught her she ought to put aside all the pleasures of this life, all the sunshine 
and laughter of life, as things hurtful to her soul’s salvation. ^ And because she was 
young, because she had been born under sunny, laughter-loving skies, his love came 
to her with a cruel temptation, and because of its very strength, because of the pain 
it cost her, she would put it aside as a thing wrongful and wicked. He looked at the 
silent little figure in its pink gingham frock leaning up against the rock with head 
bowed down on its clasped hands. ‘Dimly he understood the struggle that 'v\as gc)ing 
on in her breast, and clearly too he foresaw the inevitable end. Her very love for him 
was an argument against him. Never, never never !—the booming sea on the rocks 
below seemed to take up the refrain—would this woman be wife of his, never, never, 
never ; the play was played out. Down through the vista of years he looked and saw 
her the wife of the man he hated—the man who was to him the^ very incarnation of 
hypocrisy and cant. He saw the hard loveless life ; he saw the lines growing m the 
fair young face that was so dear to him ; he saw stern Duty take the place of Love ; 
he saw her life grow hard and narrow ; he read in her face the bitterness of untulhlled 
hopes and the longing, the unutterable longing for something that might not be put 
into words, and a great pity for her filled his heart. Not for worlds would he add to 
her pain. She had come into his life, a dainty, fair, tender thing, and he had only 

hurt her ; bv his own pain he gauged hers. j ^ 

A step forward and he w^as looking down at the snow-white breakers thundering 
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at the foot of the cliff. The sea was his home, the cruel, fickle sea, he would go back 
to it and leave the woman he loved in peace. What right had he to come into her life 
to spoil it ? He would go back whence he came and all should be as it had been before. 
Go back ?—ah ! we none of us can go back ; surely the Greeks of old were right when 
they said that not even Omnipotence itself can alter the past. For him he felt, as he 
watched the white gulls wheel about the face of the inaccessible cliff, there could be no 
comfort. He had gotten a hurt that would last him a lifetime, but for her—surely he 
had not hurt her irredeemably. 

Very slowly he walked back to her side again, and laid a hand on her shoulder. 

“ Susy,” he said, and he strove with all his strength to banish from his voice all 
else but kindness, “ are you—do you—are you going to marry Clement Scott ? ” 

But she would not raise her face. 

“ My father—he—I mean—”and so low was her voice, he had to stoop his head to 
hear, “ father said I should—he is a God-fearing man—my father said I—I should 
beware that I chose—the—the better man. It—it—would be for my soul’s 
salvation.” 

“ Susy—Susy, child, I would not harm you, not for all this world or the next could 
give me. See now, my darling, I must go and leave you, must I ? ” 

She raised her face now, and the bright sunlight showed it to him white and 
strained. ^ She was paying for her love if ever woman was. It went to his heart to 
see her quivering lips, to read in her eyes that voiceless appeal to him, not to tempt 
her beyond her strength. 

“ My poor little girl! ” 

^ He put out his arms and drew her close to his breast again, and at the sound of his 
voice, at the tender touch of his hands, she broke down—broke down and cried 
passionately with her face hidden on his shoulder. He pushed back her hat and some 
strands of her hair fell loose across his hand. He held it lightly and tenderly, noting 
how it shone in the sunlight, noting that it looked like spun gold. 

“ Don’t cry like that, my darling, it breaks my heart to hear you.” 

But he knew there was no hope for him in those tears. There was resignation, 
heart-broken resignation to the inevitable, but not a touch of yielding, not a spark of 
hope for him. 

My poor little girl ! ” he said again. “ My poor little girl ! ” 

“ It is my poor boy, I think,” she sobbed, “ if you care, my poor, poor Ben ! ” 

She was so close and yet so far, so very far away from him. 

“ Susy, child, I can’t bear this,” his voice was hoarse with the passion now that he 
could not keep under control, “ you must let me go—now.” 

She raised her face and looked with her tear-dimmed eyes straight into his. 

“ Ben, Ben, I love you, I will tell you this once whether it’s right or wrong. I love 
you, I love you, I love you ! ” And she flung her arms round his neck, and drawmg down 
his face to her own covered it with kisses, hot passionate kisses in which theViiture, 
which for her stretched away into an eternity, was forgotten. 

“ I must go. Susy, Susy, if you will not have me, in pity’s name let me go ! ” 

“ Go then, go, my darling.” 

She drew herself out of his arms firmly, sadly, and they stood for a moment looking 
into each other’s eyes, only for a moment though, then with a long-drawn sigh she 
turned away and covered her face with her hands. He stood a little apart and took a 
long farewell to all his hopes. Would the picture ever fade from his mind, he 
wondered. There it all lay before him, blue sea and sky and dark bushland, and the 
only living thing visible the trembling girl in her simple pink frock, her face hidden in 
her hands, and the sunlight bringing out lines of gold in her fair hair. So it ended—his 
month-old romance. To-day he must go back to the old dull routine that makes up 
the sum of a sailor’s life and this brief madness must be but a tender memory of the 
past. 


go? 


“Susy,” he whispered, “Susy,” but the little figure never raised its head. 

' Susy, won’t you wish me goodbye. Say something to me before I go. Must I 


He had no hope she would change her mind. He had learned her steadfastness 
only too well in the last four weeks, only he asked because it gave him the faintest 
shadow of an excuse for stopping at her side. 

“ Yes, go, go ! ” And the command was almost prayerful in its intensity. 
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“ But—but-^one word—one word—you—you—” 

“ God bless you ! God keep you ! Go, go ! ” 

He turned away then, away from the bright water sparkling in the sunlight, away 
from the woman he loved with all his strength ; but a chimera, it seemed to him, a 
vao-ue fancy, stood between them, but it was stronger than iron bars, and with a 
heavy sigh he turned his face towards the dark ranges and went down to the township 
five miles beyond. 


The o-ood ship Vanity had lain three long months at Port Melbourne pier, but 
they were weighing anchor at last. Standing there on the poop, the second 
listened sadly enough to the chanting of the men as they walked slowly round the 
capstan. There was almost a wail in the tune though the words were the essence ot 
commonplaceness, and related how the singers had courted Sally Brown for seven years, 
and when she had proved obdurate, with great complacency had taken her daughter 
instead. 

Seven long years I courted bally, 

Ay, ay, roll and go ! 

Seven long years and she wouldn’t marry, 

Spend my money on Sally Brown.” 


“Ay! ay!” it rose loud and clear above the noise of the busy pier, above the 
voices of the men at work there, above the creaking and groaning of the crane that 
was loading the great iron tank that lay next them, “ ay ! ay ! roll and go ! ” Yes, 
he was going now, leaving all the sunshine of his life behind him, the best part of his 

life and,- ^ 

“ Now then, mister, bear a hand there, ain’t there longshore lubbers enough wi out 

you ? ” 

“Ay! ay! roll and go!” It was only another way of saying “ Blessed be 
drudgery,” only a reminder that work is a universal panacea for all ills and heart¬ 
aches. And after all the second mate of a sailing-ship is not likely to have much time 
for idle dreams—regretful or otherwise—for the life of such men is monotonous enough ; 
and two days later when they had come through the Rip, and were out m the 
Southern Ocean sailing along eastward, there was little enough to remind Ben Harper 
of the events of a week before. True it was on this stern, forbidding coast lay the 
Mackie selection ; it was over this expanse of sea they two had stood and looked when 
they said farewell—he had even heard tell that the lig'hts from their cottage window, 
the bright glow from the kitchen fire, were plainly visible to ships at sea, so close was 
she. And he wondered to himself should he see those lights to-night. Hardly. He lay 
there in his bunk and listened to the row in the rigging. Things had not mended 
evidently since he went below. Gone was the summer and the bright Novembei^ sun¬ 
shine, the wind from the south was coming up cold and chill, and the prospect ot four 
hours to-night on a very cold, wet, bleak poop was anything but inviting. 

“ It’s just going eight bells, sir.” 

He scrambled out of his bunk and into some clothes and oilskins, and was standing 
alongside the mate under the lee of the Aveather cloth in the rigging by the time the 
watch got aft. They were the average crew of a sailing ship, men from every nation 
under the sun, and as they passed slowly round the capstan, their shoulders hunched to 
their ears, each man answered sullenly to his name. Not that they bore the second 
mate any ill-will, but Jack ashore spends his last weeks in riotous living and suffers a 
slow recovery for the first few days of the voyage. Besides the night was bitter cold, 
the wind that whistled shrilly through the rigging already bore on its chill breath diops 
of icy rain ; there was no prospect of things mending, and after the hot summer days 
at Port Melbourne extra wraps—indeed any clothes in the fo’c’sle beyond what each 
man stood up in—were conspicuous by their absence. Merchant Jack is a thriftless 
beggar at best, and who could have foreseen wfintry weather like this ? 

^ “ Andersen 1 ” called the mate as a tall, fair-haired Swede, his hairy breast bare to the 
cold night air, stepped forward. 

“ Sir.” 

“ Muntz ! ” 

“ Herr.” 

“ Reed ! ” 

“ ‘Ere, sir.” 
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“ Portroiis ! 
“Sah-h.” 


What a motley crew they were ! Swedes and Germans, cockneys and niters. 

i. Russfan Fhln HH answered to their names, and the last man was 

“ Thev F ’ H, swarthy, with a flat face and eyes like a Tartar. 

i-n« said the bo sun confidentially to Harper, “ is just pisen. Never 

knew no ship come to any good as carried ’em.” 

■beside^°t^P h’o-fthe second mate who was not troubled with superstitious fears ; 
he limited f remark every time the watches were mustered, then 

Watch,” """‘I 'ook out. Keep yourselves handy there, the 

If’ '* /■'■‘am to’g’ll’nts’le on, mister,” said the mate, “and the outer iib 

Hie the watch, steady enough. The sea’s getting up a bit, and havinf^ 

the spanker set makes her steer so badly, but the old man wouldn’t let me douse it ; ” 

Dil'skinne^fi"^ Something about the “glass going right down into the hold” the 
Dil-skinned fig-uie departed down the companion. 

It was dark, very dark indeed, for though the moon was nearly full, heavy clouds 
obscured the sky, and only now and then she managed to pierce them, showing^as clear 
as day the deserted wet decks-for the watch had all stowed away-th^fTw sails set 

To kiq^n“mself wam.‘ 

ma J'aft^thrnl'r\%r‘'®l‘'1’‘'*'lf “P.P°°P’ fo'-’a'-d was the lookout 
Danv and i> o-Tv I • ^ * compose the whole ship’s com- 

pany and it gave him for a moment a sense of loneliness. Hardly a week R<ro and 

Jo Jvt mid Iv^ nothing, nothing ; he told himself 

so ovei and oyer again as he drew his oilskins close around him, and yet there was a 

sense of loss in his life, a great and terrible loss. She would b; nothino- to him ?he 

fo-be ruse ^he had as good as told’ht 

th^ words '«an-the better man- 

6 ad tlwiJcrhts^ ® groin hout, sir, said the man at the wheel, breaking in on his 

“Below there. One of you boys trim this light.” 
niomei"^ answered his hail, unshipped the light, and lingered for a 

“ We’ll be right aboard t’auld place in an hour or two, sir.” 

What ? 

awfu’ close in shore. Ye could 
pi^ettj nigh chuck a biscuit in at the kitchen door. I wonder if they’ll be thinkin’ o’ 

road ^hnJ^? ^ '■‘■“'ttered Harper, for had not his thoughts been taking the same 
load, though not for worlds would he have owned it. 

“ Pm thinkin’ Susy will. Ye see I’m thinkin’ Susy was a bit gone—-” 

Oil boy, trim that lamp,” said Harper angrily. “Look here, my lad vou iust 

Joncer“‘ amidships and don’t go gassing about things thlt don’t 

concein you in the least or you and I’ll part brass rao-s.” 

li-hTintJ°tL® ’^‘"P He slipped the 

was inrlrnS 1 ‘r if doubtfully at the second mate. It was dull and he 

m nn 1 H ^ fHarper began to pace 

up and down again and the boy stowed himself under the lee of the house volunteer- 
iiig^tne information as he passed the mate. 

'‘Bo’sun says the wind’s goin’ to shift ahead.” 

“ You be hanged, and the bo’sun too ! ” 

wea^heV'ffnf f- obliged to acknowledge that the bo’sun’s 

ri-ht ah^af l‘f ''®/'y ®°‘-‘'®®V PO'"‘ point till it was 

scurrvh f al ff ®T‘"^ f ^ Harper looked aloft and noted the clouds 

scui^rymg across the sky. Heavier and heavier they were growing to wind’ard. 

Ry Jove ! he muttered to himself, “ we’re in for a nasty night.” 

Suddenly the lookout man reported, “ Light right ahead, sir.” 

Harper stepped forward to the skylight and peered down into the Cabin dimly 
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lig-hted by an oil lamp. It was a bare enough little place at best but it looked comfort 
itself as contrasted with the wet decks above. The skipper was lying on a settee 
sound asleep, one hairy arm thrown out, and on the table meditatively surveying him 
was Dinah, the ship’s cat. 

‘‘ Hallo there ! ” reported the mate through the skylight, “ light right ahead, sir.” 

Very lazily he rolled off the sofa, scared puss out of her senses by a rough sweep 
of his hand, and came up on deck. 

‘‘ Great Scott! ” he growled, ‘‘ what a night ! ” Then he took a squint through his 
night glasses. 

“Oh, yes, mister,” he said, “that’s all right. It’s just a small light—a leading 
mark for the small craft going into the creek there for lime. Fixed white light, I 
heard of it the day before we left. It’s deep water right up. We’ll go right in, 
mister, and make a long board of it on the next tack.” 

The moon was completely hidden now and both men hanging over the break of 
the poop could see nothing but the bright light right ahead. 

“ It looks small, sir,” ventured Harper, taking another look through his glasses. 

“ Didn’t I tell ye it was small ? If ye will be for ever-” 

Harper still looked steadily through his glasses. 

“ By the Lord ! sir, that looks uncommonly like a line of breakers ! There—to 
port ! ” 

The skipper made one hesitating step forward, and then the truth flashed on him 
like lightning. 

“ Great Scott! ” he cried again, “ so it is ! ” Call all hands. Hands ’bout ship ! ” 
Then he turned to the man at the wheel, who was the Russian Finn the bo’sun 
objected to as unlucky, “ Keep her clean full for stays.” 

The men came tumbling out from the holes and corners where they had stowed 
away, and the watch below came up growling audibly at having their rest disturbed, 
but none apparently understanding the danger of the situation. It is all in the day’s 
work that a sailor should be disturbed before he has had more than a taste of the 
bliss of sleep. The wild tumbling waters and the shrieking wind told them no tale, 
they only thought the wind had gone round and freshened a bit since they went below. 

Harper standing on the fife rail at the cro’jack braces could have told them a 
different story. Clearly he saw the danger. There ahead, a little to leeward, were 
the long line of breakers, even in this pitchy darkness he could see their white foam- 
topped crests against the inky water ; he fancied that even above the roaring of the 
wind through the rigging he could distinguish the crash with which they flung 
themselves hungrily against the rocks, the long-drawn sob as of disappointment with, 
which they fell back into the sea again, there to gather strength fora fresh onslaught. 
Above them was the loom of the land showing only like thick cloud bank against the 
horizon, and the bright light beckoning, it seemed, with friendly hands. 

“ Ready about! ” shouted the skipper. 

“O—o—oh, o—o—oh, o—o—oh!” sang the men at the braces in mournful 
monotone. Bang went the wet sail against the mast, and the second mate from his 
vantage point watched her slowly come up to wind. Slowly—slowly—the towering 
seas came pouring aboard—she took it in by the deck house by ton loads, and the men 
all hung on to the nearest thing handy for dear life. Slowly, slowly, her nose came 
up to the wind. Would she go round ? Would she? Would she? 

“ Gummy !” he heard the bo’sun’s voice near him in the darkness, and above all 
the din ; “ she is a blanked old bathing machine, ain’t she ? ” 

Nobody disputed the fact. Would she come round? Would she? Would she? 
Surely she was coming. 

Then there was a pause for a brief second. Every man in that pause, it seemed, 
realized the gravity of the situation. 

By Jingo ! Will she come ? Will she not ? 

Then the hoarse voice of the skipper broke in. 

“ Up with your helm, hard up I Flatten in your head sheets ! Haul in your 
weather cro’jack brace ! ” 

“Jammed, by G—d ! ” said the bo’sun, taking a squint over the side at the racing 
water and the ship rolling helplessly in the trough of the seas, “jammed^ by G—d ! like 
Jackson’s cat.” 

The ship was in irons. “ Would they ever get out of this fix ? ” thought Harper as he 
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listened to the skipper shouting orders to the man at the wheel, as she gathered 
sternway and heard the Russian Finn’s hoarse “ Helm’s amidships, sir,” in reply. He 
was a plucky old man, old Alick MacDonald, given to carrying on as long as he dared, 
which was a good deal longer than most men would have dared, and his second mate 
had seen him in some very tight places already, hut his good luck had always stood 
him in good stead, would it hold good once more ? 

Gradually the ship paid off, slowly her nose came round, and Harper, looking at the 
foaming line of breakers, thought how perilously close they were. But—but—surely 
after all she would come through scot free, a moment more—only a moment more. 
The moon came from behind the heavy clouds paling the light ashore before her 
bright rays, and showing them just for a second the seething white water all around. 
So close was the danger, every man held his breath. 

‘‘ We’re clear ! ” The words were on Harper’s lips, then—crash—the ship struck 
with a sickening shock that shook her from stem to stern, and brought down the 
foreto’g’ir mast from aloft with all its tackle and strewed the decks with wreckage. 
In a moment the men had dropped the ropes and rushed as one man aft to be clear of 
the falling top hamper. 

“ Stand fast, men, stand fast! ” sung out Harper. “ Where are you off to there ? ” 

“ Well,” growled the bo’sun, who still stood by the second mate, “hell’s the next 
port if you ask me ! ” And his companion could not but wonder at his coolness. He 
too, clinging for life, realized that the good ship Vanity was a total wreck, and as he 
realized it, he raised his eyes and saw the light, which had been their guiding star till 
now, go suddenly out and leave all the cliff in pitchy darkness. 

Crash went the ship again, bumping heavily and bringing down more hamper 
from aloft to add to the confusion on deck, and sea after sea swept over her. The two 
men scrambled aft, and above the thunder of the seas that fell aboard and the roar of 
the breakers that were not to be disappointed of their prey, heard the skipper shouting 
orders for the launching of the life-boat. It seemed to Harper no boat could live in 
such a raging sea, of a surety no boat could land on such a coast—at least not the coast 
as he knew it, the coast where was the Mackie selection—and the Mackie selection 

was somewhere hereabouts, you might see the light of their kitchen fire from-Good 

God ! it came upon him like a flash—was that the light that had led them to 
destruction ? 

But there was no time for questions like that. The idea passed through his mind 
as he heard the skipper shout, 

“ Port watch, rig tackles ! Starboard watch, see port life-boat all clear for going 
out ! ” 

The raging wind and sea seemed to have gone down for a moment, now they had 
accomplished their end. The moon came out again, and he saw the watch at the 
skidds and the tall figure of the first mate as he stood on the boat ripping off the 
covering with a sheath knife. One step forward he made to go to his assistance when 
there rose a towering wall of dark water to wind ’ard. 

“ Stand from under—stand from under ! ” yelled every throat, but it was too late. 
It was doubtful if they heard, it was certain they had no time to get away. The wave 
came on resistlessly, and when the water had passed over them, boat and skidds, part 
of the bulwarks, the first mate and half the starboard watch had been swept away. 
There was a wailing cry above the roar of the seas, but it was impossible to say who 
had gone. 

“ Gone to port,” muttered the bo’sun, “ an’ darned quick too ! ” And that was their 
requiem^ for now it was each man for himself. The old skipper’s voice was silent, and 
the second mate feared he too must have been carried overboard by the last sea. 

“ Jump for a blue light,” he said to a boy next him, who was clinging to the broken 
skylight, “ they’re in the locker in the cabin.” 

The lad hesitated, then swung himself down, and in a minute or so returned 
clambering back through the skylight holding two blue lights in his hand. He struck 
the end of one and illuminated the whole place with the ghastly glare. The Fa?iity, 
but a few minutes before a trim, smart ship, lay there on the reef a total wreck. The 
bright light showed her broken bulwarks with the seas making clean sweeps through 
them, the decks one mass of wreckage in hopeless confusion, cordage and rigging, 
splintered yard^ and shattered deckhouse, all alike had suffered a sea chang*e. The 
foremast and the mainmast were gone and their stumps stood up jagged and torn, 
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but the mizzen lower mast still remained, and the men—those of them that were left— 
were in the rigging, for the deck every moment was becoming more untenable. The 
wheel was broken and the Russian Finn lay dead beside it, killed by a falling gaff, his 
swarthy face, white now in the bright light, turned up to the stormy sky ; and a little 
farther for’ard, close to where Harper himself was standing, lay the skipper, jammed 
against the skylight by a heavy hencoop. 

He bent over him and attempted to move the hencoop. 

“All right, mister,” said the old man bitterly, “better leave it alone. The old 
barkie’s clean done for, an’ I’m thinkin’ we’re all bound for the same port.” 

As the blue light died down the lad lighted another and one or two men dropped 
from the rigging and crawled to Harper’s assistance. 

“ I ain’t worth much now, mister,” moaned the old man again ; “we’ll never get 
out of this fix ; ” but they succeeded in dragging him aft and lashing him in the rigging. 
The boy who had burned the blue lights scrambled after them, and then, clinging there, 
hardly out of reach of the hungry waves, commenced their long wait for daylight. 

“ What’s the time sir? ” asked the lad next the second mate. 

“ About eleven.” 

The boy drew a long sigh. 

“ Oh, Lordy ! we can never hold on till morning, can we ? ” 

“ God knows.” 

A light started out of the darkness against the cliff—a light that grew and grew 
till it was a great flame even from where they stood, and the men in the rigging raised 
a shout. 

“ They see us ashore ! Hurrah ! hurrah ! ” 

“Mighty little good their seeing us ashore’ll do us,” said the bo’sun ; “hell’s 
between ! ”• And looking at the strip of seething boiling water that lay between them 
and the coast. Harper was obliged to acknowledge the man was right. 

Still it lent them some comfort—that bright fire. They were a handful of men 
clinging there, drenched to the skin already, and every wave wetted them again with 
its salt spray, the wind whistled through the rigging bitter and cold, the icy rain like 
spear points cut their faces ; there was no hope for them, no hope at all save in that 
blazing fire on shore. 

Who shall describe the thoughts of men in extremity ? Who shall say whether they 
thought at all—those men half dead with cold, clinging for dear life with numb hands 
to a slender rope that might give v/ay at any moment? Would they see the morning 
light ? 

Harper was surprised to find he took it so quietly. There was none of the despair 
he had fancied he should feel in like case—or rather, he questioned, was it not despair 
that made him take it so calmly, utter despair ? And after all what did a few years 
more or less of life matter uO him ? If death only came quickly without much pain, 
would it not be well with him ? What had he to live for ? Bitterly came back to him 
the last time he had looked over this raging sea. If it was not here, it was somewhere 
hereabouts, somewhere quite close. He could not help thinking of it, and contrasting 
it, that lovely summer’s afternoon, and this bitter winter’s night, with just ten days in 
between them. He looked at the fire on shore, now dying down, now blazing up 
brightly, replenished by willing hands, and between it and him came Susy Mackie’s 
fair face. So sweet and dainty and fair, all that a man might long for, and yet she 
would give no thought to him. No thought—a wave higher than its fellows drenched 
him through and through, and made him wender was the Inanity settling down, 
slipping off the reef into the deep water beyond it—no thought! What did it matter ? It 
was only a little nearer the inevitable end, and if she had given him thought—if she had 
given him her heart, it was in despite her better judgment, her narrow up-bringing 
had won the day, and only that morning he had thought that life was not worth living 
without her. Why should he repine now that fate had taken him at his word ? Then 
a great wave of tenderness came over him. His little girl, his sweet, pretty little girl, who 
made even of the stern, hard, unlovable faith of her fathers a thing that was holy and 
beautiful. His little girl !— He remembered—and the very thought sent a warm glow 
through his chilled veins—how she had wept over his possible death, wept bitter tears 
because she thought her God was harder and more cruel than the children He had 
made with His hands. His little girl, his darling ! 

I'he boy next him began to moan, and in spite of the shrieking wind and the 
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howling sea Harper made out that his hands were aching, that he was perished with 
cold and could not hold on any longer. 

“ Nonsense, lad, nonsense ! ” and he took off his strong leather belt and buckled it 
round the shroud and round the boy’s body, “there, that’ll give you a helping hand. 
Hold on now.” Then as the boy thanked him, he saw by a stray and watery moon¬ 
beam it was young Angus Mackie. 

“ It’s right on your own coast, Angus, we’ve come to grief.” 

“I’m thinkin’,” said the lad, “it’s right on our own place. I’m thinkin’ yon 
light—not the fire, the one we saw first—is our ain kitchen fire. Mony’s the time I’ve 
been seein’ it an’ me out fishin’ here.” 

“ But the fireplace doesn’t face the door,” wondering to himself why it was he 
discussed such things now. 

“ Naw, but there’s a bit mirror agin the wall, it reflects things. Oh, mony’s the time 
I’ve seen it. Mither, she wanted it in the parlour ; but Susy, she was saying we were 
living in the kitchen and it made things brighter like. Dad, he was for sayin’ it was a 
snare o’ the Evil One ; but Susy, she had her way.” 

So after all it was his sweetheart’s natural girlish longing after pretty bright things 
that had lured them to destruction. Should he die to-night it was her innocent hand that 
had dealt the blow. The boy beside him was thinking the same thing and presently he said, 

“ When she comes to know what’ll she say ? ” 

Harper said nothing. If it had been possible he would have prayed the boy to 
keep the knowledge from her ; but he knew it was not possible. If any man escaped 
from this wreck, he would surely tell of the light they had mistaken for the new leading 
mark, and if they all perished—well—then there would be no need to plead for silence. 
The sea keeps her own secrets. 

“ Susy is gone on ye, sir,” said the boy again, “ why wouldn’t ye have her? ” 

It hardly seemed strange to him now the question he would have resented fiercely 
at any other time. 

“ Have her ! ” he repeated, and looking down, he noted that the last wave had left 
behind it a great crack in the deck, and he heard the skipper moaning, “ Oh, the poor 
barkie, the poor barkie ! ” and knew that he too had seen it. ‘ ‘ Have her ? She wouldn’t 
have me.” 

“ But—but—she-” 

“ She didn’t think I was good enough,” explained Harper hastily. 

“ She told ye that!—oh. Lord ! They’ve been at her about that pious psalm-singer, 
Clement Scott. Ye try again when we get ashore. She’s goin’ to stop a bit wi’ Aunt 
Barnes, at South Yarra, this Christmas. T’auld girl hates t’ psalm-singer an’ she’ll 
do the job for ye. Oh, Lord ! oh, Lord 1 I’m starved wi’ the cold.” 

“ It’s not so long now,” said Harper, and suddenly he felt as if the night were 
stretching itself into interminable years. The bar that Susy had thought so hopeless, 
so insurmountable, was it really but a thing of straw ? Was there really a chance for 
him yet? Was there really anything in the lad’s careless words? And hope awoke 
again in his breast, and with the hope a raging bitterness against the fate that was 
putting a barrier once more between him and the attainment of those hopes. She 
loved him, she had acknowledged that she loved him, and now to be free to win her! 
The eagerness for life awoke in him ag*ain. Who said the world was dreary ? Who 
said life was not worth living ? A bright, fair world stretched enticingly before him 
and he was dying. Yes, dying—they were all dying, the old ship was breaking up fast, 

and if succour did not come quickly-He drew a long breath and looked down through 

the rain that was falling in torrents now at the decks below. One moment all was 
hidden by the raging seas, the next by the faint moonlight he saw the cracks widening 
—widening—then came another great sea and he felt the ship bump heavily on the 
rocks. No, it was the poorest chance that she should last till morning, they—these 
men hanging to the rigging—had no chance whatever of living in the sea that boiled 
around them. Wider and wider grew the cracks on deck, the water was pouring into 
the hold and the cargo was being washed out of her. One bale of wool—two—three 

—rose up on the next wave. A bale of wool--What is a bale against a man’s life ? 

And yet the skipper was moaning pitifully over their loss. 

“ My great Scott 1 eighteen hundred bales of wool gone ! What will the owners 
say? The poor old barkie ! The poor old barkie ! How shall I face the owners? ” 

So I so ! and his chances of facing those owners seemed so pitifully small, and yet 
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the old man's thoug’hts were full of it. Sometimes he moaned over the wife and 
children in far-away England, but not as one who gives up all hopes of seeing them 
again, only as one who maybe had brought them to bitter poverty and pain by his 
mischance, for would the owners give him another ship now he had lost the old Vaiiity ? 
Hardly likely, he muttered to himself, hardly likely. And so the bitter night wore on. 
There was nothing to mark the hours as they passed. Now a man moaned a little, 
now another cried aloud that he could hold on no longer, that he must fall and die 
before morning. Always there was the seas sweeping over the decks and half way up 
the mast towards them with wearisome monotony. Great squalls of rain came up 
every now and then, blotting out all else and making all round inky black ; then they 
passed, and the pale and watery moon showed them the shore quite close and the 
raging waters between. The tongue of the ship’s bell had broken loose somehow, 
and the wash of the sea made it toll with mournful cadence. It rose clear and loud 
even above the shrieking of the gale, and Harper fitted its notes to his own words. 

‘‘ Never more,” it seemed to say ; and then, as a heavier sea than usual swept over the 
wreck, shaking her down to her very keel, “ never, never more.” 

And yet on shore the fire leaped and dnnced. Kindly anxious hands were feeding 
it, and it was impossible not to think that the men who would stay out on such a bitter 
night were not doing all they knew for the help and succour of these helpless men. 
There were rocket apparatus stationed along the coast, and if the ship would only 
hold together long enough why should they not all be saved ? If she only would. 
Ben Harper was tWerish in his desire for life now. He must live ; he must see Susy 
once again, he must—he must! And eagerly he watched for the dawn. 

So long the night, so long, so long. Is it a truth that our hours of gladness and 
our hours "of pain are all of a length ? Surely not. The night wore on, and it seemed 
to those waiting men that the longed-for morning would never come. But gradually 
the moon sank behind the dark mass of the land to leeward and in the east came the 
first faint streaks of dawn. 

A shout rose up from the weary waiting men, a shout Harper fancied he heard 
echoed faintly from the shore. Then the day was born, stormy and cold, and the 
light only showed them a handful of men clinging to a wreck which each sea threatened 
to break into a thousand pieces. 

“ Merciful God 1 ” cried the skipper, as the daylight showed him the full extent of 
his peril, “ my poor, wee wife ! ” 

But if the daylight showed them their dang'er it showed them too that those on 
shore had not been unmindful of them. The ugly cliffs, steep and inaccessible, were 
not very high, and on the nearest point to the wreck, not indeed one hundred yards 
away, a little knot of men were getting ready the rocket apparatus. There were 
women there too, with shawls thrown over their heads, and Harper’s heart beat as he 
thought of seeing his love again. Surely now—now that he came to her from the 
very jaws of death—cast up out of the cruel sea—she would not reject him. Would 
she not rather take it as a sign from her God that She was to wed this man ? Surely 
she would. In another few minutes he would be by her side—a little longer and he 
might hold her in his arms again. How long—how long ? Oh, God ! if they would 
only make haste. Could they not see that every moment was precious, that the old 
ship was breaking up fast ? 

He began to count the men in the rigging, nineteen of them, men and boys, and 
the skipper was helpless with a broken leg. It would take them some time to get off. 
And yet not so long though—once they had the rope aboard. 

They got the apparatus fixed at last, and then “swish,” they could not see any¬ 
thing for it was broad daylight now, but they heard the sigh of the rocket as it passed 
and knew it had missed. A despairing cry went up from the perishing men, for they, 
like the second mate, were counting their chances and reckoning them poor indeed. 
It almost seemed a matter of minutes now. 

Again the men on shore tried, and this time the shout that went up was one of 
triumph. The thin line lodged beautifully over the mast, and the men in their awk¬ 
ward position hauled it in, and it seemed as if they had home and happiness within 
their grasp when the block came along. 

Very carefully they made the thick rope fast round the mizzen lower masthead, 
the bo’sun still brisk and cheerful after the terrible night which he had spent in the 
rigging, his only covering a pair of torn dungaree trousers. 
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“None of your darned men-o’-war slippery hitches about this,” said he; and 
Harper, as he saw the breeches buoy come along the stout cable, could have shouted 
as the men were doing. Here was happiness and safety—here was the woman he 
loved—nay, should he not say rather the woman who loved him—waiting on shore 
for him, and would she deny him now he had come through so much? His little girl, 
his darling ! One by one he watched the men go, he watched the breeches buoy swal¬ 
lowed up in the raging waters, he watched them received on shore as men risen from 
the dead, and he counted eagerly the moments till his turn should come. They knew 
now on shore the name of the ship. Was that woman on shore looking seaward his 
Susy? She had a red shawl he remembered, as we do remember trifles in the supreme 
moments of our life. That must be Susy, and she was thinking of him. Only six 
now. And now only five. For one brief moment he felt as if he were tasting the 
bliss of perfect happiness. Could he have doubted that a merciful God ruled this 
world of ours ? Ah, little girl, you shall learn a newer, purer, more pitiful faith, and 

Ben Harper will be your teacher, and then—and then-all the exultation went out of 

his heart, for his eye fell on the tail of the block and he saw that it was stranded. It 
had lain there—that thick rope—in its house, carefully kept against the day of need, 
day after day, week after week, year after year, and the long waiting had told on the 
stout rope, slowly it had rotted, slowly—and no man knew it. And now in the day 
of need when a good man’s life depended on it, it was failing. Was it though ? Only 
three more men. And now only two—only the old skipper and himself. No one had 
noticed the rope, and where was the good of speaking of it. He watched the breeches 
buoy coming back to them, and clearly, clearly he read as in letters of fire that one of 
those two must die. Twelve hours ago he would have given his life for the skipper’s, 
gladly, willingly ; but now—now it was different. It was his right to live he told 
himself fiercely—his right, just as it was the right of the skipper to be the last to leave 
the ship. He was an old man, what was his life to him ?—loyal enough to his owners 
—a rough old sea-dog, hard and even cruel at times—he was old, he had lived his life, 
he must be the one to stay. Even for the wife and children’s sake—the owners were 
not hard men—they would see they did not starve. And he must see Susy again — 
just hold her in his arms once again. Sweetheart, sweetheart, who so dear in all the 
world? It was his right to go, he told himself again. Then he cut the lashings with 
which they had bound the skipper to thf" mast, the breeches buoy was so close now 
and it was easier for him to do it. The old man might find a difficulty by himself and 
he would want to be all clear when next the buoy came back. When next the buoy 
came back ! He looked at the stranded rope and knew that the buoy would never 
come back. Hardly would it reach the shore. Certain it was it would never come 
back, and the wreck was breaking up fast. It was his right to go, and no one would 
know. And even if they did, he was only taking his rights. How could he give his 
life with all its fair possibilities, all its high hopes, for this worn-out old shellback? 
And the buoy was here ! 

“You go, sir. It’ll only make a few minutes’ difference and I can help you. 
You’re hurt, and you’ll find it hard to manage by yourself.” 

The old man demurred a moment—staunch old sailor, he would have stuck to the 
ship to the last, but the mate said again, 

“It only makes the difference of a minute or two, sir. That’s nothing.” 

He could not send a message—not one. Why should he ? They would never 
understand. That fair-haired girl would never know how he had longed for her this 
night. 

Down, down went the buoy and the waters swallowed it up. A great wave— 
another—he had done with life for the rotten rope had parted at last ! 

But on shore there was great rejoicing for they hauled the skipper up out of the 
sea, bruised and hurt and half drowned, but still alive ; and the cry went round that 
he was the last man left aboard the Vanity. 

Then the bo’sun put up his hands and squinted through them seaward. 

“ Jimimi I there’s the mizzen mast gone ! Poor old girl ! ” 

“ AnV’ said another voice, the voice of the man who had left before the skipper, 
“there was two men aboard when I left, an’ one of ’em was the second mate. Where 
is he ? ” 

“ Gone to-,” but a woman’s bitter cry cut short the bo’sun’s speech. 
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NCE upon a time a distinguished editor organized a .scheme to ex¬ 
plore Toy Land. Having settled the geographical situation o 
the country, he called together certain men of fancy and 
erudition. They included pens and pencils. No othei weapons 
were needed. Unlike the dwarfs of modern Africa, the manikins 
of Toy Land were known to be of a sweet and gentle “ature. 
The elephants and other wild beasts of the country of Smita 
Claus are in no sense inimical to literary men or artists, t he 
result of the trip was a remarkable volume in which the dis- 
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tinguished travellers related their adventures in a 

wooden sailors. India-rubber monkeys, tin soldiers, mechanical l^^eO ^t^eds o 

wheels, porcelain swans on crystal lakes, coloured gentlemen who 

wound Ihern up, discoursed beautiful music, troops of soldiers ahvays undei j^^rms, 
and drums and trumpets ready for the feasts of peace or the blasts of war , such a 

wonderful community as never was seen before or since. i thmurlit 

Ell route for Reading, and many times during my tour of Biscuit Town, tho „ 
of that same pioneer meeting and that same fanciful history of the expedition, 
miciht have been a Raleigh tdp to Guinea so carefully was it planned, so ^vonderfu 
the'’discoveries that followed. But after all the whole business was no more real tha^^ 
the wit-combats that Fuller saw at the Mermaid ; it was all in the mind s ey^. 
Fanciful as it was, invented by the happiest iinaginations d 

as nothing compared with the reality of Biscuit Town on the Uppe nermission 

B nersonallv conducted tour of youngsters over a land ot cakes, with full permissio 
to^make prizes of close upon four hundred different kinds of biscuit, 
ledding, ginger-nuts and wafers, almond cakes, and plum 

orano-e drops and filbert routs, toy-cakes and raspberry creams, conversation bisc 
°rc“akis 7 f iver, fashion and'das^n. What would 

upon five thousand men and women in white aprons and bakers caps deali^ out 
3ar and snices e^^-s and milk, to make hour by hour tons of delicacies that no 
am^ount of aLexatimi can reduce in bulk or variety ? Hundreds of machines at work, 
fed with a magic dough printed like books and bound in lovely cases. A town o 
many buildings, with tiny railways from room to room, and ovens baling a.y ai 
night An army of men laying in the dainty cakes, and another taking them out brou i 
and criso in mighty baskets. Outside the town and m and out of its dividing, street 
trlt loLmotive engines steaming to and fro with loads of biscuits for conveyance 
all over the world, civilized and uncivilized. Far away, troops " 

their corn and eggs, ships sailing the seas with sugar and spices, all for Biscuit iovv . 
Toy Land is little more than a poor jest compared with this real town of biscuits 
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Biat challeng^es the attention of travellers westward-bound between London and 
Oxford, with tall cupolas and red-iron and slated roofs. 

Reading’ has a history that goes back for over a thousand years. The Danes 
rowed their ships up the Thames to the Rennet that now runs through Biscuit Town, and 
made Reading their base of operations in Wessex. Down to the days of Queen Elizabeth, 
1 arhament, driven from London by the plague, frequently legislated at Reading. It 
has seen the triumphs of war as well as peace. During the reign of Charles 1. and 
forty odd years later, when the Prince of Orange defeated the‘ troops of James II., 
Reading felt the shock of arms. As a seat of trade and commerce it has been 
celebrated for its manufactories of cloth and velvet. These have disappeared to make 
way for Biscuit Town, the only other important trade being of an agricultural 
character. ^ The one business may be said to be complementary to the other, seeing 
that biscuit-making comprehends that also of the miller, the dairyman, and the 

farmer. The only hint of 
machinery, otherwise than that 
associated with pastoral pur¬ 
suits, belongs to the supple¬ 
mentary works of Biscuit 
Town, and these include tin- 
shops and smithies, engineer¬ 
ing sheds, and saw-mills for 
the manufacture of the thou¬ 
sands of boxes and packing- 
cases used by the firm, not "to 
mention some of the curious 
and exclusive implements and 
machines required by the 
biscuit factory. In dealing 
with the great industries apart 
from the new and remarkable 
methods of manufacture that 
excite one’s astonishment, it 
is most satisfactory, by way 
of encouraging the hope that 
the English supremacy will 
always be maintained, to hear 
of the considerable number of 
secrets that are still held by 
the great firms. At one time 
it was our manual skill that 
defied com.petition, the training 
of workmen from father to son. 
As machinery began to take 
the place of the hand-made 

o 1 1 ^1 1 • i ^ . work of the anvil, the loom, 

and the bench, the mechanical fight began. For many a long year we held our 

own in that direction; but, traders at heart, we sold our machines and with them 
their secrets to all comep. If we made money in this way it is to be feared we 
lost It in otheis that might have been far more permanent in the matter of national 
gain. J only refer to this economical subject to congratulate the reader on the fact 
that Jinghsh manufacturers have been careful of late years not to give away all their 
mechanical secrets. Free Trade has made competition so keen, has handicapped the 
English manufacturer so heavily, that his ingenuity, his invention, and his enterprise 
have been stimulated into great achievements ; and in all my pleasant trips to trading 
centres, I notice, with pleasure, guarantees of future prosperity that are to be found in 
the never-resting and never-tiring watchfulness of the manufacturer to win a point in 
competition of his rivals both at home and abroad. 

The biscuit trade belongs to the reign of Victoria. About the time of the Queen’s 
accession the Reading house began to develop a small wholesale tradeT Mr. 
George Palmer joined the late Mr. Huntley in his business, and the firm of Huntley and 
Palmer commenced their m-osperous career. “As hard as a captain’s biscuit’Ras 
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a proverb in those days. Almost the only biscuit made, it was as firm as adamant 
and very dear. It was sold at a penny. To-day a dozen or twenty better biscuits 
are sold for the same popular coin. When the firm began to introduce various kinds 
of biscuits the demand overwhelmed them. They had to invent machinery to meet 
it. From making half a dozen kinds of biscuits they have come to making nearly 
four hundred ; from supplying England they have come to supplying the world. Once 
they employed fifty hands, now they employ between four and five thousand. They 
used to send their goods in carts to the railway. Three great railway systems now 
run into their yards. They load the 


trucks in their own warehouses ; their 
own locomotives pilot them to the 
main lines of the Great Western, 
the South-Eastern, and the South- 
Western. During the past half- 
century Reading has increased in 
population from 16,000 to 60,000. 
This growth is chiefly traceable to the 
biscuit industry. The practical genius 
of the factory was Mr. George Palmer. 
He might also be called the father of 
modern Reading. Untiring in his 
schemes for its improvement, lavish 
in his gifts, a model mayor, a con¬ 
scientious representative in Parlia¬ 
ment, his fellow townsmen did not 
wait to give him a posthumous me¬ 
morial. The characteristic statue in 
bronze erected in the principal street, 
was uncovered in his presence on the 
occasion of a popular demonstration 
in his honour. The sculptor was 
Mr. George Simonds, a native of the 
town, and he is said to have been 
very successful in making his work 
more life-like in its portraiture than 
is common in stone. On the death of 
Mr. Thomas Huntley in 1857, Mr. 
George Palmer’s two brothers, Mr. 
Samuel and Mr. William I. Palmer, 
joined the business, and at the present 
time three of Mr. George Palmer’s 
sons, and three of Mr. Samuel 
Palmer’s are members of the firm. 
Besides the working staff at Reading, 
the firm have a large establishment in 
London where several of the partners 
are resident, conducting the extensive 
London, Continental, and foreign 
business of the House,—a necessary 
condition of such a world-wide trade. 


reading S MONUMENT TO MR. GEORGE PALMER. 


Numerous travellers also are engaged in 
representing the firm in England and abroad. Personally and by steam and telegraph 
the proprietors of Biscuit Town may be said to have “ put a girdle round about the 

earth.” \ ... 

One can hardly imagine an industry more happily placed than the biscuit factory ut 
Reading. Both are more or less like each other. The town has a pleasant healthful 
atmosphere. It is clean and looks prosperous. The Thames and the adjacent 
meadows give it an air of holiday. In the summer the river is alive with pleasure 
boats, the town busy with well-dressed visitors. The biscuit factory is a town within 
a town. It is a series of buildings, connected with each other by bridge and passage¬ 
ways. The river Kennet flows through it, and helps to make it picturesque. You 
enter the works from the King’s Road. Within the portals you realise at once that you 
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are in the presence of a well-disciplined establishment. Nothing that you see is 
likely to discount in your estimation the popularity of the biscuit. Accompanied by 
a pleasant guide and an artist on the look-out for likely studies, we begin our tour 
with the mixing mills. Here are a series of elaborate revolving pans, in which 
materials for special kinds of biscuits are being mixed into dough. Each mixer 
is waited upon by a number of men carrying buckets of flour, sugar, treacle, 
milk, eggs, and other tempting ingredients. One set of mills is dealing with 
gingerbread-nuts, and the mixer is using his material as it is required, treacle, 
flour, or sugar. Other mills are engaged with Milk, Empire, Colonial, and 
other well-known biscuits. In the centre of each revolving pan is a shoot for 
the dry mixed meal that is prepared in a room above, and this is tempered to 
taste and consistency with the wet products and the sweets already mentioned. 
When the material is thickened into dough it is put into great presses and rolled. 


leaving it in flat firm masses, 
very line in appearance, cjuite 
silky to the touch, with almost 
a polish upon it. There are 
mixing drums as well as pans. 
Different biscuits different 
methods. The mixing drums 
are large busy machines. In¬ 
side them are agitators, with 
long arms that go round and 
round working up the paste 
and fitting it for the breaking 
rollers that await it close by. 
It comes out in solid slabs of 
dough, which the breaking 
rollers spread into long pliable 
breadths of thick material. 
The machine is not unlike one 
of the earliest printing ma¬ 
chines called the Belper, some¬ 
thing between a press and a 
glorified mangle. The dough 
passes from the breaking 
rollers to a machine that 
resembles the modern printing 
machine known as the Gripper. 
The machine is fed very much 
as a printing machine is fed, 
but instead of paper with rolled 
dough, which is carried along 
^uitomatically, the cutters 
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cutters 


cutting out the biscuits, and the dies stamping them ready for baking; if we say 
the dies print the biscuits the similarity to the printing machine is fully borne 
out. The cut and printed biscuits are removed on trays to the ovens. As we 
follow them we pause en route to notice hand-made biscuits, rolled in the old way, 
and cut into shape with the hand-block. Here are also raspberry biscuits, the 
jam being laid in with a kind of palette knife ; and, also by hand in an adjacent 
department, German rusks and French rusks are being prepared. The rusk is 
simply a plain bun or cake cut in two and roasted. It would seem as if this 
department were devoted to methods that belong to the early history of the 
works. Here, for instance, is a hand-machine for making a sugary kind of cake or 
biscuit, called African and Queens. It is a curious tubular arrangement, something 
between a gatling gun and a sausage machine. At the breach it is loaded with the 
already prepared material, which is wound out in long zig-zag ropes that are cut into 
lengths and despatched to the bakery. Here are also the moulding machines for 
filbert biscuits and other forms for dessert. While the inventor and the engineer are 
continually engaged in improving the mechanical methods of production the managers 
of the bakery keep a wary eye on the requirements of the various markets. They 
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have their proved and tried brands of biscuits that never chang-c. For these they have 
a settled and regular demand. But never a year passes that does not see some marked 
addition to their list of goods. One of their newest productions is the ‘‘Breakfast 
Biscuit,” not the least successful of their “specialties.” The “ Wheatmeal ” is also 
very popular, and who does not know the “Osborne,” the “Oval Thin Captain” 
and the “ Toast ” ? The “ Spray,” the “ Abernethy,” the “ Nonpareil,” the “ Lunch ” 
and the “ Picnic ” are equally 
famous. The’-e is a fashion in 
biscuits as in other products 
of the day. 

Cracknel biscuit baking 
brings us to an artistic corner 
of the works. After the 
Cracknel has gone through 
the process of mixing and 
rolling it does not go straight 
to the oven ; it undergoes the 
intermediary process of boil¬ 
ing. Here is the first and 
only time inside the factory 
that the changing scene is 
softened by the presence of 
steam. Our artist is right. 

Steam has a very picturesque 
effect. Wagner knew this 
when he introduced it into his 
operatic pictures. It idealises 
the commonest incidents. In 
this corner of Biscuit Town it 
rounds off the jagged edges, 
vignettes the cauldrons, gives 
us artistic glimpses of the at¬ 
tendant workmen. Nor does 
it hurt the pleasant “ biscuity ” 
flavour of the atmosphere 
which is general in the place. 

There is nothing in it of the 
washing-day smell of Mrs. 

Cratchitt’s Christmas pudding. 

Touching that same atmo¬ 
sphere of Biscuit Town it is never oppressive, and it is always clean. There is the 
wholesome flavour of wheat and flour and eggs and cream in it, with once in a 
way a soup^on of fruit and jam. Now and then there comes in through an open 
ventilator a breeze from distant meadows that carries one’s thoughts to primrose 
banks and violet glades in Thames woods, for it is a spring day on which we make 
this trip to the Reading land of cakes. But let us not forget that we are following 
those trays of biscuits that are going in one continuous procession to the ovens, from 
the cutting machines. One of these machines is more or less a duplicate of the other. 
In traversing these great works you observe that one operation is repeated over and 
over again. From room to room, from floor to floor, you see the same method of 
mixing and rolling, and cutting, and stamping, resulting in different kinds of products 
it is true, but all are biscuits or cakes that come to the packer’s net. All the time 
our path is over iron-sheeted ways, lined with shining rails, along which small trucks 
are being propelled by cheery-looking labourers who are conveying stores to the 
mixers. We also encounter similarly engaged white-aproned men with shining 
buckets of milk, in which yokes of eggs are floating, giving the mixture a most rich 
appearance. Into various steam-moved receptacles these creamy loads are emptied, 
while others go to the revolving pans we have already mentioned. The whole place 
is busy with a peculiarly pleasant and wholesome activity. Every passage-way seems 
to have been newly washed or painted, and the iron floors here and there shine like 
burnished silver. 
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The baking of the biscuits is an interesting operation. We come to one of the 
great blocks of ovens by and by, though we are still only in the initial stages of our 
tour. The .system is however the same right through the works. There is a vast 
block of masonry. You feel the heat of it, but only in a moderate degree, as you 
approach. The ovens debouch as it were into a large serving room. You cannot see 


OVENS AND CUTTING MACHINES. 

into them. They have a row of wide apertures nevertheless. Hardly any heat is 
emitted from them. You are only conscious ot a kind of revolving" band or tray or 
hot plate, it is difficult to say what. The apertures, as if they were mouths, are fed 
with trays of biscuits from the Abernethy right through the alphabet of biscuits to the 
Water and the Yacht, biscuits of every shape and form, round, oval, diamond, 
square, thick and thin, long and broad. The ovens’ mouths take them in as fast as 
they can be fed ; and so the tale goes on. There is no stoppage as it seems to us, 
unless the “ baker’s man ” pauses to cut a ‘‘ patty cake ” himself.’ Of course there is 
another side to the ovens. We go in search of it, passing down a narrow passage of 
brick, one side of which is warm, for it encloses the furnaces through which or over 
which the biscuits are passing on their evolutionary way to perfection. ^ At length we 
find ourselves at this other side of the tropical country through which the baking 
material is passing. The exits of the ovens are almost as mysterious as the entrances. 
Out come the biscuits in layers, falling one over the other into tubs and baskets, 
yellow and brown and white, the ginger nuts a dark rich cocoa colour, all sharp and 
crisp and perfect in form. They travel hence by miniature railway, by hoists and lifts to 
their several destinations in the sorting-rooms for the home, colonial, and continental 
trade. Hundreds of workmen on the floors above or beyond will receive and sort them, 
pack and label them for their various journeys. Thus from day to day, from year to 
year, the raw material comes in and thus goes out a manufactured product, the stock, 
always renewed, employing an army of people inside the town and out. There is no 
affectation in calling this great factory a town. It has its government, its social life, 
its reading rooms and library, its telegraphs and telephones, its busy crowds, its rail¬ 
ways and river, its strangers within its gates, its highdays and holidays, and its thou¬ 
sands of busy people, men, women, and children. 

We now ascend a stairway, and by a short overland route cross the Kennet and 
enter the newer part of the works. Biscuit Town like other towns and cities has 
grown up gradually. It has its beginnings if not its endings. It has spread on this 
side the Kennet and the other, widening at this point and narrowing at the other to 
fit the land and avoid the water. Leaving the passage-way across the river we enter 
one of the great stores of flour in sacks. No illustrator of ‘‘The House 
that Jack Built” has ever yet indicated such a vast array of malt-sacks as this store 
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of flour in Biscuit Town. In the new part of the factory we notice that the floors are 
larijer than those we have previously crossed, the roofs higher, the scenes busier. 
Here we come to a cutting-room with sixteen of these enormous machines like 
newspaper presses ranged all in a row, with flying wheels and bands over¬ 
head, with white-capped men feeding the presses and vvhite-aproned 
away the cut and printed biscuits. But there is none ot the inky smell ot the 
office, none of the litter of sheets of paper, nothing black in way ot ink , all is 
clean and warm. The temperature of the place may be influenced by the tact ^hat on 
the other side of the vast floor is a range of ovens ; so that the produce of the 
machines goes straight away to the furnaces with their slowly rotating leceivers. Once 
more we pass down the narrow way by the ovens and come to the 

note the kme features as before, more and more.however impressed with the '•egulanty 
of the progress from flour to dough, from dough to biscuit. Pausing in our ^ 
mixing mills and cutting machines, leaving behind us as we think for good ovens and 
stores, we come to one of the centres of the motive power ot ^ 

hundred-and-seventy horse compound horizontal engine, bright an s ii a, 
a dozen engines scattered through the works. We pass out from ^he steady 
and silent beat of the great piston-rod to meet with vast repetitions ot the machines 
we have already described ; larger floors still, more light, greater 

ing varieties of biscuits, with the additions ot cakes m moulds and cakes with cm s 
white and pink. Among these varieties are sets of tempting ^‘ [^7s 

that surely belong to that Toy Land we have mentioned. Here / ^ 

soldiers, or^an men, pedlars, farm yard favourites, and Pune i ^ ^ -i- 

veritable Punch with his dromedary hunch ; and, in perfect 

figure, by his side are thousands of caricature biscuits stamped with humo ou. 
pttraitsof serious people. We take our lunch off these 

almost cannibalistic to eat these images of men and women. But f ^ 

for reflection. On we go again in sympathy with the f " 

ending railway ; more machines, more ovens, more ®akes, more biscuits , until at last 
we arrive at the sorting-rooms, and then it is all biscuits and no machines The 
primary object of sorting is that every biscuit shall go into the packing-rooms Pyfe®t 
L to sLpe and colour. The packing departments employ women g.Us a 'vdl 
po .,nr1 hnt- the former work in separate rooms. They have no share in the 


THE FLOUR bTOKt:. 


manufactory. The fresh faces and soft voices of the women are an f.k^y®®^le chan^^^^ 
There is also an air of repose in their work-rooms, which is a relief fro 
wheels and the thump of cutting machines. The women wear over their » 
large sleeved linen aprons, their hair is neatly dressed their hands scrupulously clean^ 
their whole appearance in keeping with thdr work They are ^ 
community, these girls of Biscuit Town. This portion of the establishment is 

carefully divided into three departments, continental, colonial, and home. 
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the general export department, handy for constant use, are hundreds of stencil 
plates for branding packages with addresses which include many familiar and 
unfamiliar names such as San Juan, Jeddo, Hong Kong, Jaffa, Jerusalem, Quebec, 
Cape Town, Antigua, Porto Rico, Batavia, Bonny, and the Rio Grande. From this 
floor we pass through a long range of offices and counting houses belonging to the 
export department (a business kept entirely distinct in every way from the executive 
offices on the ground floor at the entrance of the factory) into a room bright and lively 
with a crowd of girls engaged in packing Sugar Wafer biscuits, which are largely sold 
on the Continent, where they are universally popular. They consist of eight or ten 
varieties of as many flavours—vanilla, raspberry, lemon, and so on, not forgetting 
the meat wafer, which is as nutritious as it is dainty. There are few towns or villages 

on the French side of 
the Channel where 
this British manufac¬ 
ture is not a common 
article of commerce. 
The Wafers are sorted 
and packed with as 
light and delicate a 
touch as if they 
were treasures be¬ 
yond price. Adjacent 
is the decorating 
room, where the 
sugar-coated cakes 
and biscuits are orna¬ 
mented. The artists 
are mostly girls. Each 
is provided with a bag 
of icing, which termi¬ 
nates in a tube similar 
to the ordinary artists’ 
colour tube, except 
that it is pointed and 

is practically used as a pencil. As the decorator moves the tube over the subject 
to be decorated she squeezes the bag, and the icing-sugar exudes in such proportions 
as the subject requires and with very pretty results. This work reaches its highest 
standard in the wedding cake room, where the elaborate ornamentation of the 
great discs of spice and plum are the bases of the sugar-artist’s fancy. The piping 
tube is here used by several men, who work either from pencil drawings or 
extemporaneously. Several cakes commissioned for forthcoming festivals which had 
just been photographed were real works of art, one, an example of the Italian style 
of ornamentation, which it would seem a pity to destroy. 

When most you think you have seen the last of a thing, traversing the great 
industries, that thing of all others is sure to turn up again. Even flanking one ot' the 
packing-rooms we came once more upon more ovens. This time, however, they are 
the old-fashioned baking ovens, open and served with the ancient peel. They belong 
to the Easter cake and sponge cake department. Here the cakes are put into the oven 
in batches. You can look in and see them packed not unlike porcelain in a potter’s kiln. 
But who does not know the public bakery of country towns and villages? It still exists 
in many parts of London, where the people round about bring their Sunday dinners, 
their pies and joints and stews. There is always something attractive in the manipulation 
of anything by hand. It is so here as contrasted with machinery in the weighing out 
of ingredients for the cakes and loaves of sponge and other delicacies, the mixing with 
spade and spoon, the pouring out into moulds, the baking in the old way. And 
now we come to the home department of sorting and packing, and discover the 
destination of a certain over-head kind of railway, which has its little station in one 
of the lower rooms. It has an over-wire, not unlike the favourite tramway of Boston 
in the United States. The gradients are steep as a mountain railway. Full baskets 
are started upon every arrival of empties. We had noted the beginning of the line. 
Here, in the home department, it had its termination. They called it ‘‘Jacob’s ladder,” 
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Every minute a new basketful arrived, every minute an empty one descended. Sorting 
and packing occupy both men and women. They show remarkable dexterity m their 
work. There are tins of mixed biscuits, some of large others of small assortment, 
and in cases of various sizes. A certain quantity must be got into each box. ^ For the 
mixed tins as many girls are employed as there are varieties of biscuits. A tin passes 
from one to the other until it is finished, the first one placing a layer and so on, the 
last having to see that the whole are properly fitted. The work goes on with un¬ 
obstructed regularity. Curious machines are employed in the manufacture of the tins 
for which the firm possesses several patents. For the export trade they use special 
tin boxes that, being watertight, are nevertheless provided with an ingenious 
contrivance for opening without the need of knife or nippers. It is a necessity as 
regards the East this soldering of cases so that they are absolutely watertight. 
Those who are acquainted with the tropics will thoroughly understand how 
important this is ; for of all useful products of the old country that belong to the 
commissariat de¬ 
partment of the 
traveller and the 
pioneer none is of 
greater value than 
the biscuit. Civi¬ 
lised cities receive 
it as a matter of 
course, but the 
pioneer, the soldier 
on the march, the 
wanderer outside 
the frontiers of law 
and order, they 
open the biscuit- 
tin with a satisfac¬ 
tion that few can 
understand who 
know nothing of 
the hardships of 
savage travel, with 
its scant supplies 
of food and the 
miserable character 
of the best that is 
to be had. The 
very tins in which 
his biscuit is packed 
will help to pay the 

pioneer’s way as a , t- t-u 

valuable exchang’e with African tribes and savages of the Eastern seas. 1 here are 
countries where kings and queens of dusky subjects find material for personal 
adornment in the boxes and packing-cases made at Reading on the Upper Thames. 
The accompanying illustration is from a photograph recently forwarded to Messrs. 
Muntley and Palmer, from Hong Kong, by Mr. Wilkinson, a stranger to the firm, 
who thought the incident of one of their familiar tins being part of the furniture ot 
a Dusun or Malay house, in North Borneo, could not fail to interest K 

is quite within our own time that the region of Sandakan, where Mr.^ Wilkinson 
during his travels came upon this token of civilisation which inspired his exce 
picture, was one of the most mysterious regions ot the unexplored world. Togethei 
with the vast territory surrounding the mountains of Kina Balu, it was supposed 
to be peopled by men with tails, and by bloodthirsty hordes of savages whose 
recreation was head-hunting outside their own villages. Sandakan is now one ot 
the chief settlements of the British North Borneo Company; but the native still 
roams at large upon its borders. The volume of The Eiiglish Illustrated Magcizine ox 
18S6, in an article entitled “ Adventures on the Equator,” contains an interesting 
illustration of Sandakan and its picturesque native houses. 



IN A NATIVE BORNEON HOUSE, SANDAKAN. 
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When the tins and boxes are packed at last in the larger cases of plank and nails, 
they arrive at the same place of out-put. Whether their destiny is Glasgow or 
Timbuctoo they come to one level, outward-bound. Instead of a crane, Biscuit 
Town has constructed a kind of switchback railway, along which the great cases with 

their varied addresses are 
shot into the railway shed 
below. The shed is part 
of the general building's, 
and it has a railway siding; 
so that the goods may be 
said to slide into the trucks 
that await the loading. 
Several of the railway 
companies’ officials are 
present and take part in 
the work of despatching 
the goods; and the Biscuit 
Town locomotives convey 
the trucks and attach them 
to the main-line trains. Out 
in the yards and on the 
Ken net wharves one might 
be inspecting the premises 
of some great railway 
company with its work¬ 
shops. Here are hundreds 
of tons of timber layer 
upon layer, cut and uncut. 
Close by a saw-mill is 
buzzing and humming. 
On one hand is an en¬ 
gineering shop where the 
mysteries of rapid and 
perfect biscuit-making by 
machinery are worked 
out; on the other tin- 
THE PRIVATE RAILWAY. meii are at work with 

ingenious contrivances for 

making boxes while the joiner is constructing giant packing cases for ocean voyages, 
bar away in the distance the several lines of railway that intersect the yards and 
buildings can be seen pointing in the direction of Oxford, and thither and beyond 
run the trains for the west. Above us tower the red buildings of Biscuit Town 
with their tall chimney stacks that seem to reach the sky ; and we take our leave of 
Reading, once more wondering at the enterprise, the invention, the organization, the 
ingenuity, the courage, and the capital that may be absorbed in the manufacture of 
what the world chooses to regard as its ordinary everyday requirements. 











MR. GLADSTONE. 


By henry W. LUCY. 

p Mr. Gladstone has fallen the lot of being almost 
literally born again. When in 1874 he wrote the 
historic letter to ‘‘ My dear Granville ” there is no 
doubt he had convinced himself that his political 
career was closed, and that whatever years of life 
might remain to him would be dedicated to litera¬ 
ture. He was awakened in his study by the cry of 
distress from Bulgaria. How' he re-entered the 
arena, with what terrible energy he threw himselt 
into the fray, how he carried the fiery cross over 
the border, -and, almost single-handed, routed a 
powerful Ministry and a well-disciplined party, 
are matters written in the chronicles of the day. 
Once more he was defeated at the poll, suffering 
in i886 a reverse not less crushing than that 
which fell upon him in 1874. With twelve years 
added to his already exceptional burden it might reasonably have been expected 
that at last he would cry “ Hold, enough ! ” take off his armour and diligently seek 
repose. 

Again ordinary expectation was falsified. In 1886 he did 
signs of disappointment and discomfiture plainly marked^ in 
minority in the House of Commons, divided by a widening 
friends—one, John Bright, the close companion of twenty ^ 
himself to the full extent the ordinary duties of Leader of the Opposition, and in 
Parliament, on the platform, and in the press was busier even than in his prime. The 
colleague to whom the valedictory letter of 1874 was written has passed away. An 
innumerable company of friends old and young have fallen at his side, like leaves^in 
weather. He stands erect and virile, the only mark of old age 



not even show those 
1874. In a hopeless 
chasm from esteemed 
years—he took upon 


notable 


wintry - -- - - . . ^ _ 

about him being a shade of silver-grey. Midsummer of 1892 found him embarking 
upon an electoral campaign in Scotland with as much vigour and as full of capacity for 
work as he possessed when in the same month twenty-seven years ago he set forth 
for South Lancashire—‘‘ unmuzzled” as he told the enthusiastic electors. 

Extreme age has ever been a recommendation to the public on behalf of any man 
connected with public affairs. It was by virtue of his old age that Lord Palmeiston 
remained to the last in power, after a stormy career idol of the people and leader of a 
party that broke up immediately upon his death, the larger and more active section 
who had suffered him merely on account of his age striking out for themselves a path 
long 3'earned after, but not hitherto sought because it was not Pam s way. In the 
general election of this year, one of the most Radical constituencies in the Kingdom has 
returned unopposed a man who is in direct opposition to the prevalent local current of 
opinion, but who is in his ninetieth year. Mr. Gladstone is as yet only eighty-three, 
108. September, 1892. 3 ^ 
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but for sixty years, with increasing* proportions, he has been a prominent feature in 
public life. Humanity has a selfish personal interest in octogenarians. Even if destined 
to die at twenty-seven a man likes in the meanwhile to know there are possibilities of 
living to eighty-three. If they had no other claims to public esteem, men like Lord 
Palmerston, Lord Beaconsfield, Mr. Gladstone, and Mr. Villiers encouragent les aiitres. 

Aside from mere longevity Mr. Gladstone’s personality is one that could not fail 
to fascinate the public. Politics apart—and in this brief study of the man politics 
have no place—he is irresistible. The tendency, equally compulsory, moves in two 
directions. He is at once the most passionately loved and the most fiercely 
hated man in England. Perhaps both are wrong, and Mr. Chamberlain may have 
hit the happy mean in his similitude of great men to great mountains, and his insistence 
on the condition of distance as a necessity of true appreciation of their proportions. 

In the meanwhile it is pleasing to note that in the late House of Commons all the 
asperities that at one time pricked at the mere presence of Mr. Gladstone have been 
smoothed down. There was a memorable scene in the Parliament of 1874 when he, 
going out to vote on one of the Resolutions challenging the policy of the Government, 
was assailed by some of his fellow-members in the corridor with hoots and groans. 
In the final session of the late Parliament there was nothing more noticeable than the 
attitude of respect, almost of deference, with which the Ministerial majority bore 
themselves towards the Leader of the Opposition. There was, doubtless, change on 
both sides. Advancing age seemed to have mellowed the great Parliamentary fighter. 
Moreover the Conservative party were in this respect fortunate in their Leader. Mr. 
Gladstone always had a strong personal liking and admiration for Mr. Arthur Balfour, 
and when he came into the Leadership of the House bore himself towards him with 
something of a fatherly air, pretty to see and soothing amid the turmoil of faction fight. 

It is amongst the masses that the fascination of Mr. Gladstone’s personality works 
its way with fullest witchery. In the front rank of statesmen, a great orator, a ripe 
scholar, he is, they are glad to think, actually one of them. His homely domestic 
life is worth untold votes at a General Election. The people like to think of him with 
his plain prefix of ‘‘ Mr.,” his daughters who marry curates or vwork in schools, his 
sons who are “something in the City,” and do not marry duchesses. They like his 
stripping to the shirt to fell a tree, his going to church on Sundays and to the theatre 
or concert on Wednesdays or Saturdays. It is what they do themselves, or would do 
if they had the chance. He is one of them, to be trusted, fought for if need be, 
always esteemed with a sort of family affection. People who live at home in London 
have no opportunity of seeing and realising the intensity of this feeling. It is, 
perhaps, vulgar, certainly provincial. In Scotland it exists with an intensity 
unequalled since the days of Prince Charlie, a citation which shows how wide and 
varied is the capacity of the populace to take a particular man to its heart. 

I happened to see a good deal of it in the last Midlothian campaign. Politics 
of course, had much to do with drawing together the multitudes that surged round 
the platform wherever Mr. Gladstone spoke, or in the streets, as Glasgow filled on 
the Saturday afternoon he drove through the city. I was more struck with the 
demonstrations made in the remoter country districts through which he occasionally 
drove. There was no cottager too poor to decorate his house on the day “ MesteV 
Gledstane ” was to honour it by passing by. The decoration was often only a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief or a bit of ribbon of the Gladstone colour. But it had the 
value of being home-made and spontaneous. An old lady, housekeeper at a lodge in 
Haddingtonshire, told me in her musically spoken Doric a little story which, better 
than pages of narrative or analysis, illustrates the hold Mr. Gladstone has on the 
common people. 

“An auld man, Geordie Paul,” she said, “ lived all alone in a wee cot up there,” 
pointing to a hill close by. “ He used to sit at his door reading the paper spread on 
his knee, and many’s the time, when he thought naebody was looking. I’ve seen him 
greeting, and the tears drapt down on the paper and he often muttered to himself Ho 
think they’d use Gledstane sae ill and he sic a man ! ’* The nicht afore Geordie deed 
I went in to see what I could dae for him. There he was, sitting in the corner of his 
bed so weak he could not get on more than one arm of his jacket, but he had the paper 
propped up against the other (upside down), and the last words he said to me were : 

‘ There’s wan thing, Liz ; if I could only see that Irish question settled ! ’ ” 

This of course will sound very ridiculous in Mayfair. The poor man knew nothing 
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about the Irish question, the intricacies of which have baffled more fully-cultured 
persons. But he knew that ‘‘ Mester Gledstane ” had made the question his own, had 
devoted the closing days of his life to its settlement. That was enough for the 
Scottish cotter, and his dimmed eyes turned upon his newspaper, searching m its 
blurred columns if peradventure, before they finally closed, they might alight upon some 
indication of the accomplishment of Mr. Gladstone’s heart s desire. . , , iv/r 

In addition to a phenomenal physical constitution nature has been lavish to Mr. 
Gladstone in other ways. Education, association, and instinct early led him into the 
political arena, where he immediately made his mark. But there are half a dozen other 
professions he might have embarked upon with equal certainty of success. Had he 
followed the line one of his brothers took he would have become a prince among the 
merchants of Liverpool. Had he taken to the legal profession he would have filled 
the courts with his fame. Had he entered the Church its highest honours would have 
been within his grasp. If the stage had allured him the world would have been richer 
bv another great actor—an opportunity some of his critics say not altogether lost in 
existing- circumstances. To the personal gifts of a mobile countenance, a voice 
sonorous and flexible, and a fine presence, Mr. Gladstone possesses dramatic instincts 
frequently brought into play in House of Commons debate or in his platform 
speeches. In both his tendency is rather towards comedy than tragedy. It is the 
fashion to deny him a sense of humour, a judgment that could be passed only by a 
superficial observer. In private conversation his marvellous memory gives forth from its 
apparently illimitable store an appropriate and frequently humorous illustration of the 
current topic. If his fame had not been established on a loftier line he would be 
known as one of the most delightful conversationalists of the day. 

It is in this respect that his tirelessness habitually amazes those who come in 
contact with him. Ordinary men of half his age, having spent themselves in 
oratorical effort, are glad to benefit by a brief period of seclusion and rest. Mr. 
Gladstone, like all great workers, finds recreation in change of employment. One 
ni'^ht at the beginning of last session he had before the dinner hour delivered 
aif important and critical speech which compelled the admiration of the House of 
Commons. It was one of those, of late not infrequent, crises in which he has, to 
borrow an episcopal simile, endeavoured to walk on both sides of the road at the 
same time. Ministers were attacked on a question of policy from below the gangway 
on the Opposition side. Mr. Gladstone believed the attack was undeserved and 
impolitic. The task he had set himself on interposing in debate was to justify 
Ministers without affronting an important section of his own party. This he did with 
a skill, a dexterity, and an exact niceness of proportion, that won the applause of 
both sides. His speech, exceeding an hour in the delivery, was concluded at half-past 
seven, and the most natural thing expected in such circumstance from a geiUleman 
over eighty was that he would straightway drive home, dispose of a judiciously 
selected meal, and go early to bed. What actually happened was that half an houi 
later, punctual to the appointed time, Mr. Gladstone turned up to keep a dinner 
en«-agement, having in the meantime changed his dress and driven some distance. 
Thi-oughout the dinner he talked as freshly and as brilliantly as if he had spent the 
afternoon lolling on the lawn at DoHis Hill, and had leisurely made his way into 
town. Nor was this all. The Clergy Discipline Bill stood on the Orders, and might, 
or might not, be reached before the House rose. The strong probability, realised in 
the event, was that it would not. But Mr. Gladstone, much interested in the question, 
would not miss opportunity to take part in the debate, and returned to the House at 
eleven o’clock, prepared to contribute a second important speech to the proceedings of 

the sitting. ^ • -i w u v 

Mr. Gladstone’s table talk is so charming that any company privileged to hear it 

would be content that he should monopolise the conversation. But though he is a 
lavish contributor he avoids the unpardonable sin laid in similar circumstances to 
the charge of Coleridge and Lord Macaulay. In conversation he seems rather to be 
led than to lead, and certainly misses no opportunity of adding to^ his stock of 
information from any who chance to be authorities on particular subjects, whether 
important or immaterial. At eighty-three he is always ready and anxious to 
learn. After a colloquy on the relative merits of Scott and Burns as poets (in which, 
probably from desire to bring others out, he assumed that points of comparison are 
possible) he observes that at the hospital the table round which the guests aie 
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gathered fish-knives are not provided. Fish-knives se do not proffer a favourable 
subject for conversation. But when Mr. Gladstone leads the way fish-knives are 
found to possess quite a remarkable interest. He remembers quite well when they 
were a novelty. Thirty years ago is the date he unhesitatingly fixes for their appear¬ 
ance on English dinner tables. Where did they come from ? He thinks he saw them 
first at Liverpool, and surmises that they may be of Transatlantic origin. These and 
other details are discussed with contagious intensity, in the very climax of a political 
campaign, on the evening of a day spent in the turmoil of a great city which had turned 
its population out eii masse to welcome him in the streets, and had been subsequently 
addressed by him in a powerful speech impeaching* the Ministr}^ 

In this capacity for, and habit of, throwing all his soul and body into whatever 
business he undertakes lies the secret of Mr. Gladstone’s commanding force and 
influence. Whatever he is doing or discussing at a particular moment is regarded by 
him a matter worthy of the concentration of the whole of his forces. This though 
good in itself implies a lack of sense of proportion, and sometimes leads him into 
positions or predicaments that are undignified, even ridiculous. In the House of 
Commons it has come to be a well-known fact, happily less patent now than it was 
ten years ago, that any one, however insignificant, can ‘‘draw Gladstone.” There are 
several men, not all as eminent as Lord Randolph Churchill, who directly owe their 
political advancement to this weakness on the part of a great man. At the present 
time there is a gentleman comfortably provided for as a judge at the Antipodes, whose 
sole claim to recognition by the Government of the day was that when Mr. Gladstone 
rose to address the House this otherwise inarticulate member used to shout “Oh! 
oh 1 ” or “ Ah ! ah ! ” Such an interruption would not in the least have disconcerted 
Mr. Disraeli when he occupied a similar position. He would have ignored it from 
the first, and the gentleman in question would never have been a colonial judge. Mr. 
Gladstone when thus assailed was wont to halt in his speech, display irritation, and 
sometimes personally address the wholly inconsiderable interrupter, so encouraging 
him to persist. With all his learning he has never mastered the philosophy of the 
ancient saying that an eagle does not catch flies. 

Mr. Gladstone remains to this day what he was even in Mr. Bright’s prime, the 
finest orator in the House of Commons. In sheer debating power he is excelled by 
Mr. Chamberlain, who with not less of his adroitness and command of language has 
a way of going straight to a point and hammering it down which Mr. Gladstone, 
allured by by-paths of illustration or commentary, sometimes fails to find. But when 
it comes to lofty and sustained oratory Mr. Gladstone is inapproachable. This is 
shown in half a dozen ways. One, peculiar and convincing, appears in connection with 
the duty which from time to time calls upon a leader of the House to lament the death 
of an eminent member. Mr. Disraeli felt the difficulty of this situation so acutely that 
on a famous occasion he borrowed from a French statesman when he desired to 
pronounce a eulogy at the grave of an English Captain. Mr. Bright when he rose to 
speak to the House of Commons of his dead friend Cobden was movingly eloquent. But 
it was the eloquence of broken speech and faltering tongue. The last occasion on which 
this duty was performed in the House of Commons followed upon the death of John 
Bright, and as, owing to peculiar circumstances, an unusually large number of members 
took part in the scene there was fuller opportunity of estimating the difficulties of the 
situation. Of the five members who spoke Mr. Chamberlain ranked lowest, his 
method of approaching the subject, and certain passages of his speech, visibly grating 
on the feeling of the House. The brief speeches of Mr. W. H. Smith and Lord 
Hartington were simple and unaffected ; but they were not eloquence, a height more 
nearly approached by Mr. Justin McCarthy, who on this occasion reached the loftiest 
level of his Parliamentary speech. Mr. Gladstone at the outset instinctively touched 
the right chord, and throughout his speech played upon it, satisfying the exacting taste 
of the audience. 

It is on occasions such as this the House of Commons sees through the haze of 
party conflict how noble are the proportions of the fig’ure that has dwelt amongst 
it for more than fifty years, and how wide will be the space created when it finally 
withdraws from the scene, 




A ROYAL RECEPTION. 

By the author OF “ MADEMOISELLE IXE.” 

With Illustrations by T. S. C. CROWTHER. 

11 . 

RS VENN had taken her leave somewhat hurriedly directly 
the Admiral retired, but Mrs. Stubbs was unable to tear 
j herself away while so much pleasant excitement was i 

“What a bore men are!” cried Louise fervently, 
as the door closed behind Mrs. Venn. “ And how 
nauo-hty of you, Ainslie, to say such things about the 
Princess before father! I was so frightened. He as 
Sarlyas possible knocked over that Dresden figurine with 

——-his elbow.’’ 

?a"lt 

wher.i.'ir’biters piped to them, .hd sing in 

“""“f Sstli'“e'ieiike that," cried Lonise. Ho» nice i, would be! In real life 

^IgtVnd “d:irSl’'th°.;f‘’'A“d “'lespi- .hem for that! 1 wonder_it Dive, 
daughter looted out of the window and sneered at Laearus so . 

merely bare, dull living or rather p It is not her fault.” 

“ Well but, after all, what has that to do with the i i incess . ^ „rnr«;t 

“ No ; but it is the fault of an execrable system, in which she is one of t 

parasites.” 
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“ What do you mean by a parasite ? ” 

—“PO” o'^hers ; who takes his share of the washes 
t,enerall> the hon s share—but doesn’t do a stroke of the work ” ^ 

I thoroughly agree with you ! ” cried Mrs. Stubbs, who at last divined or 
supposed she d.vmed, the drift of Ainslie’s somewhat bewildering talk ; roya people 
have no more business than any one else to live upon others in the waylerdo 
How haid It IS that I, out of my income, should have to pay taxes to support the 
thlTt^he children ! It would be much fairer, seeing what his own fortune is 

that he should contribute to Bertha s dowry. No ; I am a strict Conservative hnt I 
do think with Mr. Ainslie the Royal Famil/living ’so mucrupon S?s a bad sy^e j 
It ought to be put a stop to, and I can’t think why Parliament does not bring in a 

bill about it, instead of wasting" so 
much time over laws for the working" 
people, who are far better off now 
than we poor upper classes.” 

The privations imposed upon these 
last Mrs. Stubbs went on to describe 
in detail, and, somewhat ungrate¬ 
fully,^ seeing she spoke on his side, 
Ainslie slipped from the room. 

Ihe days went on, but not so the 
preparations for the reception. The 
subject of the presentation bouquet 
had now become a sore and a serious 
one, and there raged about it one of 
these liliputian storms, which several 
times a year diversified the quiet 
flow of social life in this hamlet. 
The Vicar, as usual, was for peace 
at any price, but as nobody else was 
of so complacent a disposition, the 
battle was steadily maintained, till 
it reached what may be called the 
epistolary stage, and the dispute was 
carried on by correspondence. This 
seemed unnecessary, seeing the com¬ 
batants all lived within a stone’s 
throw of each other, but the fact 
^ finely marked the strain of the 

not permit them to cross each other’s threshold. At this 



‘ MRS. STUBBS WAS VERY ULiDECIDED IN HER SPELLING, 


relations which would _ .. _ vjluci s taresnoia /\t tins 

point Mrs. Venn had always the best of it, for she couId*write'C’ery^neaBy and 
express herself well, while Mrs. Stubbs was very undecided in her speliino- and the 
Admiral owing to his wounded finger—he maintained-wrote so indistinctly as to 
subject himself to injurious misreadings or to galling requests for a legible translation 
ot lus ast note. The young girls themselves when they met bickered as birds niisrht 

whole took the matter less to heart than their elders 

Of these dissensions Miss Naomi heard with dismay. To her they seemed hardly 

H 1 broken out over the altar decorations in 

Holy Week. Meditating over the difficulty in the silent watches of the night, she 
devised a happy escape from it for all. It was that three bouquets should be pre¬ 
sented. The dear Princess could, of course, not carry all three, but might hand at 
least two of them to her lady-in-waiting. This compromise was accepted, and all 
disagreement as to the order m which the bouquets were to be offered was avoided by 
the ingenious device of making age instead of rank give precedence. Under these 
circumstances, Louise was content to give her bouquet last, especially as it would 
thus be the more likely to remain in the Princess’s hand. 

“ I hope it will ! I hope it will! ” her aunt exclaimed fervently, on the eve of the 
great day. She sat up in bed, looking more worn and thin than ever, but with the 
fever of excitement that sustained her burning in her eyes. Her blinds were raised, 
so that the light of a sun now very low in the heavens poured into the room, and 
bathed m its warm glow two weirdly contrasted figures—ber own and that of Louise. 
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1 til tliP rheval e-lass in the dress she was to wear on the morrow. 

Slrtin“h. n'S? upon her kfees adjusted the folds of the gown, whieh had only 

'’‘“"'oh, no 1 dear aunt Naomi ; but they seemed to have very extraordinary fash.ons 
that time. ^ Do you want a little brooch to fasten your gown ? Because there 
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in that left-hand drawer, Martin, in the tiny brown case. That is old-fashioned, but 
the nearls are really ""ood. You must keep it, Louise, my love, as a memento of the 
day.' T am so |L“you are going to see the Princess Celest.ne ; I am al»ays so 

interested in her.” 

“Aunt do vou think it is long enough m trout 

“Yer’dear^ But it droops a little at the side. Do you see where I mean, 
Martin ? ’ Could you fasten it up ? There is thread and there are needles m that box. 

1 am so interested in Princess Celestine, because I have heard such nice thinp about 
her You know Mrs. Howell had a governess who had been pverness to the Roya 
Family, and she told such a pretty story of the Princess Celestine >'"'ben she was qui 
a tiny^thing. How she was standing at the hotel window in 

north where the King and Queen and all of them were staying ; standing at the open 
SdowSr it was'summer-eating a sponge-cake. And a poor little ragged child 
in the square below looked up wistfully at her ; and then the little Princess leant over 
tL win^ow-slll, before they could prevent her, and dropped the whole of her sponge¬ 
cake down to the little child below. Was not that sweet ? 

“Yes, very. Martin, it wants a little more taking up still. 
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“ And then again,” said Miss Naomi, leaning back a little, and looking musingly 
before her, what that great German minister—I forget his name, I am so stupid 
a ou names what he told your Aunt Margaret, when she met him once at some 
great dinner, that the Princess Celestine was the most interesting of them all. He 
said she had so much mind as well as being accomplished, and so thoughtful as well 
as clever, and that she might have been a great orator, for she had such a lovely voice 
and^such a moving way of speaking about anything which interested her.” 

Yes ; but I rather wish it had been the Princess Gloriana, for they say she dresses 
so much better than the others.” 


. Mai tin and Jane would like so much to go with the other servants to see the 
Frincess, Louise observed dubiously to her brother 

“Why not?” 

‘‘ There will be nobody left in the house but you and Aunt Naomi.” 

“ Let them go, certainly. If she amuses real workers, she will have been of use 
tor once in her life.” 

“But you would have to make Aunt Naomi’s tea at four o’clock.” 
house^^^^' ^ make tea, I flatter m3'self, better than anj' servant in the 

any one should have to staj' at home on such a day was grievous to Miss 
JNaomi; but they consoled her by pointing out that Ainslie,'in London, would have 
many opportunities of feasting his eyes upon royal faces. They did not add that he 
would not avail himself of this privilege, as from this sick room disturbing intelligence 
was as carefully excluded as glaring light or loud sounds. 

When the great day dawned, it was a beautiful one, with a sky of cloudless blue. 
As the morning advanced, soft clouds appeared at the horizon, coming faster and 
spieading upward, till at last, soft and white no longer, they towered even to the 
zenith. But though their flanks were ominously grey, their crests were touched 
with snowy light. For Miss Naomi’s special benefit, the school-children, on their way 
to Vicars p-oss, marched into the garden and were ranged in files beneath her 
window. They were all in crisp Sunday gowns, with new trimmed hats she herself 
had bestowed on them, and baskets of flowers to strew before the Princess. Miss 
Naomi smiled through wistful tears as they marched off again, singing “God Save 
the Queen.” ^ ^ 

No less eagerly did she watch the departure cf the carriage that conveyed both 
the Leightons and the Stubbs to Vicar’s Cross ; Bertha and Louise ail in glistering 
white, Mrs. Stubbs in attire of vyhich the crowning touch was a scarlet bonnet, 
composed chiefly of feathers, majestically erect. The women were all chattering eagerly 
as they drove away, but the Admiral did not forget to raise his hat and smile good- 
bye to the pale face at the window. 

f watched all this with the expression of a young Christian 

ot the Roman Empire surveying some pagan saturnalia, shut and locked the front 
door, as he had been directed to do, and went upstairs to see if his aunt wanted 
anything. 

‘‘ Shall I move 3'our bed back now ? ” 

• ^ thank you, dear, for the sun is not too bright to-day, and I like looking out 

into the garden. But my back aches. Could you shift the pillows a little, and 
perhaps move me ? Yes, just like that. Oh, Ainslie, darling, you lift me just as your 
tather does ; your touch is so strong and yet so gentle. I feel so guilty keeping you 
at home to-day of all days. ^ How strange, how wonderful it seems that the Princess 
s lould pass so close ! Ainslie, do you know whom I always do envv so much ^ ’’ 

‘‘No, aunt.’^ 

“ Look ! ” 


She turned and drew from beneath her pillow an old miniature, set in diamonds. 

It was given me with the diamonds to w^ear as a locket, but it really ought to 
belong to the head of the house, and soon—after my death—it will go to your Uncle 
Hugh. ^ 

It was the portrait of a young man, in powdered hair and scarlet uniform, a man 
With e^^es like Ainslie’s and a sad, sweet mouth. 

your great, great granduncle, Ainslie. He was the eldest son, but he 
died long before his father died. He died quite young, in battle ; died fighting for 
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Was it not a beautiful 


his King, before he had time to be tired of the world ? 

'^®^StanS a^ittle way from the bed where she could not see his face, Ai^f ^ 
no answer,' but she took his sympathy for granted, as indeed instinctively do all 

childlike natures. 

“ I shall bring- you up some tea at four, aunt. _ 

“ Oh, do not trouble, dear ; it does not matter about my tea. When do you think t ey 
will be back ?—about half-past four ? Oh, I shoidd like to see the 
speak to her as well. I should like to tell her how much pleasure her father and 
n^other and all of them have given me. Their life has been just like a lomance to me. 

I have watched it as other people watch an exciting play, and I am glad, quite se - 
fishly glad, they have been so fortunate, so happy, for when one is in darkness oneself 
itt so cheering to see others in the sunlight. I feel if could see the Princess 1 
would have nothing more to wish for—except rest ; and that is coming. 

Ainslie went downstairs, inwardly debating, as often he had done before, how fa 
it was right to keep silence from true words, even out of pity for the weaker brother. 

He took his pipe and his book with him out of doors to the tennis lawn and threw 
himself full length upon the sward to read. As he lay there, a thick wa 1 of evergreens 
sTeened from tL front garden and the road, but he could see the kitchen garden 

^"thrback of the house, a?d, beyond that, fields thick with butT; 

throu<^h which ran the short cut to Vicar’s Cross. See, if he ooked that is, but he 
was soon too en-rossed by what he read to lift his eyes from the paps before nm. 
Tt wasTndeed a moving story-not new, but told in a new fashion. The glories of the 
brilliant era had been described by one historian after another, but the modern wi iter 
vfiewed irJrom a fresh standpoint, and painting the picture as there he beheld it 
^aTe the ruled, not the rulers, the chief places. Marvellous was the change thus 
effected for so long as the people were kept well m the backpound, a mere foil to 
the splendour of kings and of nobles, the whole was a brilliant and picturesque 
pao-eant • but when the crowned and coroneted figures receded, and the dim, dumb 
masses behind them were discovered to be multitudes of living units, each with his 
craving for happiness, his capacity for anguish ; then it became a heartrending trage y, 
whose horrors seemed to call on posterity for vengeance. 

As Ainslie read on, with a heart growing every nioment hotter 
perhaps no wonder that he never noticed the air darkening pound him, or felt the 
chill fo-eath that comes before the rain ; was insensible indeed to all external thing., 
till suddenly with a patter as of hail upon the leaves, and sharply cold upon his face 
and hands there fell what was more like a waterspout than a shower. It stii red even 
’rise and escape .hrough the nearest open 
there he betook himself to the kitchen, to examine the state of the fire aip tp iptti 
But even as he removed the little iron slab above the grate, and vigorously stared the 
flaming coals beneath, his mind was still bent on that indictment against the past, a 

And°somefofog^l^^^^^ to his attention all the time. 

last, and paused in his work to listen. It was a persistent knocking at the back 

door. 


III. 

Just outside the back door, in rain that fell so sharply it rebounded from the 

rinnrsten a. little i^roup of three was huddled. j j* a.i i 

<‘Oh,’ may we come in for an instant?” they cried, with one 
opened the door; and as he stepped back with an assenting gptuie, they hastily 
sSped Sross°th/ furling their umbrellas as foey did so; then paused, 

as having attained in shelter all that they presumed to ask tor.- 


Gradually emerging from his reverie, 


Ainslie g 
young lady, 


vaguely distinguished them to himselt as a 
gentleman. 

The old lad^ ---^ 

“ We must apologize for our intrusion, she said 


danced at the strangers, and 
an old lady, and an old 


V was the first to recover her breath and her composure. 
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Oh, yes, instantly added the younger, “we must indeed. We shall be most 
grateful it you will kindly allow us to stay here till the storm is over. We were 
coming through the fields when it began, so we made for the nearest house, and ” 
(She added, apologetically, with a quick side glance at the furnishings of the scullery, 
wh^e they all were standing) “we knocked at the first door we came to.” 

fi-yen Ainslie’s wandering attention was captured by the voice. So rich, so sweet 
was I S one, so delicately distinct its articulation, that these commonplace sentences 
were i e e opening chords with which a musician sometimes preludes his execution 
ot a master-piece. He looked at the speaker and was almost surprised to find she 
was not absolutely beautiful. 

out*”^°”''^ kitchen ? ” he said, awkwardly ; “ the servants are all 

!! you.” cried all three with effusion, and followed him thither. 

May I undo my cloak ? ” said the g'irl. 

“ Had you not better take your cloaks right off ? ” suggested Ainslie. 

rnnW nif *1^''"’"'"^,and he became aware, though how he 
^ have explained, that they were fashionably and even richly dressed. The 
I'ifrh ® y hardened his heart towards them, and suggested to him that the 
utchen was perhaps not the most suitable place in which to receive them ; so, coldly, 
said manner of one who acknowledges a prejudice which he despises, he 

f,-.r drawing-room. I must stay here, 

tor have to make tea for my aunt, who is an invalid.” 

cried you, beg-an the old lady ; but the young-er one, interrupting- her, 

you t?make the'^tea^” " ’ ^ I—can help 

of ml®"' childlike anticipation as she said so ; but so did not those 

studXl gentleman coughed uncomfortably; and the old lady, the 

which X manner curiously contrasted with the decided tone in 

wnicli her young friend spoke, said : 

11 *^*”"*'^ better go and rest in the drawing-room ? ” 

would Bk. Sg„.^°p'rayr?»' ‘ 

11 J y°^>” tl’e old lady, firmly. 

Nor J, added the old g-entleman. 

ched^Xsirther?hr.fl®°'®"’"’fu '^^"tences with a curious 

cneck, as it theie had been another word to come. 

invit'iJ<Il''"rchn!'‘ "'fX’” thegri*-!, in a tone that was more commanding than 
u fe-V “ changed to one of deference, as turning quickly to her host she said : 

<< nr®"'*® ™®.’. * ujlow them to sit down, will you not ? ” 

Ut course, responded Ainslie, hunting about the kitchen for the tea-caddv 
wh,cl, ,h. servants had forgotten to set o„“t with the other things npoi fte httk 

girl o„Trfr.')^)ifkf.X" Xirf” ‘’‘'"■"■S *'”= 

at onc^y’ ^ ^ yc’uc both sitting down 

'■'■'y word ! ” reflected Ainslie, “ her manner to the old people is very odd 
Wr cX women preposterously No doubt they are Americ'an'toun.^ts'"^ Th’ 
o/ro, eXaXut go about dressed up like dolls, and the young ones order the 

Aloud XXX I ! they all spoke through their noses though ; these don’t ! ” 

old liiv compassionately towards the strangely disturbed faces of the 

old^lady and gentleman, who had submitted to the decree of their junior : 

1 am atraid you are not very comfortable here.” 

“ Oh, quite comfortable,” cried the girl cheerfully ; “it is a delightful room.” 
arc ^to the others,” said Ainslie with undisguised severity; “they 
Tre^X^ ° ^ wooden seats much of 

to hts feefTd ^'"® ‘be old gentleman rose 

to his teet, but the girl remained silent and evidently discomfited. 
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thoug-ht Ainslie, with a sudden revulsion of feeling, 


‘‘Wait! I will bring you something better,” he added, and went off with a long 
business-like stride to the drawing-room. As there he turned, clasping a low, 
softly-padded seat in his arms, he beheld the strange girl standing in the doorway. 

“ You w'ere quite right,” she said, and again he noticed the penetrating sweetness 
of her voice. “ You were quite right. I was selfish. Let me carry back a chair for 

one of them.” ^ ^ -r u u ^ 

But at the same instant her old friends appeared close behind her, as if they had 

followed on her footsteps in hot haste. 

“What fools they are. 

“dogging her steps 
as if she were an in¬ 
fant, or this were a den 
of thieves.” 

But without a word, 
he shoved a second 
chair towarcVs the old 
gentleman and led 
them all back to the 
kitchen. 

Then, when the old 
lady and gentleman 
were established in the 
arm-chairs, he re¬ 
turned to his task, and 
took up the tea-caddy. 

“ Do let me make 
the tea for you,” said 
the girl eagerly, bend¬ 
ing forward with both 
her hands upon the 
table. 

“ Do you know 
how ? ” responded 
Ainslie, looking dis¬ 
trustfully at those 
hands, snow white and 
bright with gems. 

“ Certainly I do.” 

“Very well,” he 
said, though secretly 
incredulous; “if you 
will be so kind. There 
is the tea, there is the 
teapot.” 

She stepped for- -—- 

ward, and both the ‘“uelieve me, the princess celestine is as much your sister, &c. 

others rose. . . .. • 

“ Pray sit down,” she said almost sharply ; but this time Ainslie s sympathies were 



all with her. a *4- • 

“ Yes, do,” he added fervently ; “ I don’t want more than one to help As it is, 

there will probably be one cook too many.” 

“ The kettle is boiling now,” cried the girl, as from its spout rose a soft, grey him 

of steam. 

“ What are you going to do first? ” said Ainslie* ^ 

“ W^arm the pot,” answered the girl readily, as she took up the tiny silver teapot. 
She went up to the stove, and stretched her hand towards the kettle* 

“Take care 1 ” cried Ainslie ; “you will burn yout hand 1 ” 

The old lady and gentleman sprang to their feet, and rushed to her assistance, but 
the girl, biting her underlip, snatched from her pocket something like a white cobweb, 
crumpled it up into a little roll, and shielding her hand therewith, boldly seized the 
handle of the huge kettle before Ainslie had found the kettle-holder. 
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“Take care, or you will pour it over your feet,” cried Ainslie, g-lancing at these 
small and daintily shod members ; while the old gentleman, as if in agony, called out : 

■ “Allow me, ma’am.” 

“ Ma’am,” thought Ainslie, “ they must be Americans after all.” 

But the girl only turned upon her eager friend a reproachful glance, and he retired 
with an apologetic murmur, as if conscience-stricken. 

“ How I do wish you would both be seated, and remain seated ! ” she exclaimed 
impatiently, as she bent the kettle forward to fill the teapot. 

“ Her manner to them is not pretty,” thought Ainslie ; “ but no wonder, if they have 
brought her up.” 

“ Does your aunt like the tea to stand long? ” asked the girl. 

“ On the contrary. It must go up at once.” 

“ Let me take it up to her.” 

Ainslie opened his lips to decline this offer, and then paused, remembering his 
aunt’s affection for young faces, her delight in the unexpected. “ It would be very kind 
if you would, and I think my aunt would like it. But I will carry the tray upstairs if 
you will take it into her.” Upstairs they all proceeded, a procession of four, for the 
old lady and gentleman followed uninvited ; but at the door of Miss Naomi's room, the 
girl, as she took the tray from Ainslie, said, as if issuing an edict: “ I will go in 
alone.” 

“ That will be best,” said Ainslie, “ and you will explain, yourself, all about it.” 

He closed the door after her, and turned to read upon the two faces behind him ' 
anxiety bordering on distraction. 

“ It is all right,” he said cheeringly ; “ there is nothing infectious the matter with 
my aunt. Come downstairs and let me get you solne tea.” 

In the kitchen the old lady clasped her hands almost as if she were wringing them. 

“ Is it not clearing yet?” she cried to the old gentleman as piteously as Blue¬ 
beard’s wife might have asked her famous question ; and sorrowfully, as sister Anne 
must have replied, the old gentleman, peering out of the window, answered : 

“ Not a sign of clearing. The rain is falling faster than ever.” 

Meanwhile, with a perplexed frown, Ainslie was fumbling in the various kitchen 
cupboards for cups and saucers. He did not again suggest that his guests should 
retire to the drawing-room, because he felt it would be easier to give them tea where 
they were, and he served it in the kitchen tea-set, as the one most readily to be found. 
The preparations, including the cutting of what was intended for thin bread and 
butter, took some little time, and when, at last, the repast was spread in a curiously 
incoherent fashion upon the plain deal table, and Ainslie, holding the teapot high 
above the cups, was pouring out the tea, the girl re-entered the kitchen. At sight of 
her the others visibly revived and graciously accepted the cups that Ainslie handed to 
them. 

“ Now do sit down and have some tea yourself,” he cried with great cordiality, 
pushing a chair towards the table, and taking his own place almost opposite to her. 

“ Was my aunt glad to see you ? ” 

“ Yes, very glad.” 

He raised his eyes curiously to her face ; but, less eloquent than her voice, it did 
not suggest the same tremor of feeling. 

“ I thought she would be glad,” he said simply. 

“ Why did you think so ? ” 

Ainslie hesitated. If he had spoken the truth, his answer would have almost 
involved a compliment. Shrinking from that, as from a form of verbal acrobatics to 
which he was wholly unaccustomed, he said : 

“ Any fresh face pleases her.” 

A smile flashed over the girl’s for an instant ; then looking pensively at the cup 
before her, as if she did npt see it, she said slowly : 

“ She received me in the most charming way. Her manners are quite lovely. I 
explained how we were taking a short cut through the fields to Brinfield Station, when 
we were caught in the rain, and how you kindly allowed us to take refuge here, and 
—who we were, and everything.” 

She paused, as if she expected him by so much as a look to invite a similar con¬ 
fidence, but Ainslie had not the slightest curiosity to know who she was. He said 
nothing, and the girl continued : 
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<• She told me that all the rest of the household had goae to see the Prineess pass 

‘'"‘op'oo'rthingst'; am so sorro-, especially as they have not seeo the Princess after 

all.” 

‘‘ SecLre-l'happen to know-the Princess did not go past Vicar’s Cross after all.” 

‘‘ No'”'Vhe^^arria-es with the servants and the luggage drove, of course, along the 

lilfrptdl'tJB^-inhdrS 

""'she'Sarfsectas if again to observe the effect of her words, and probably again it 
wasnot^c^uhe^what she exp^ expected her 

to do ! ” 

‘‘ The Princess ? ” 

^ ehaeBnhrh:fcfT.orm“diiLrioorrd?sfoV/r^^^ 

"“?Do?oX™ S “V" ” asked the girl, with a curious change in 

her voice. 

“ No, thank heaven ! ” . „ 

“Then how do you know she is selfish and .* ^ of 

“ Recause she is a royal Princess. How could she help it? ^Wh}, ever) one o 

thaftheVSelrd'^^S^^ 

'orfromSranI frof^airS by ®'^"Jthe‘’ba^ahf””'°“' 

^rve7S£dl^rwfnM^ the old lady folded 
'’^^'Nott;arI7tyth:3^^ to keep up the deception by as 

n.uch fuss L if a';;lgel"had^ome That is another ev.l! The 

whole thing fosters on all sides such rank toadyism. ^ o-pntlv 

“Ah' but it fosters something besides toadyism, ur^^ed ^ & y- 

“Have you not heard of men who met death with smiling because Be 

Have you nor iicci < rrart =tdvp the Kino" ^ ’ Do you remember the stoiy 

watchword on their lips was . Cod saye tne ^ pqcaned and 

of the Scotch girl who barred the door with her arm while the king escaped, 

'greSii: - 

waited on men and women who were not woith it. 

“ But w^ritTpent on the men and women, or on something greater which hey 
only r'^presented ? Men do not worship the flag for which they flght ami die. Have 
vou hea ^of the priest who would not let the great Russ-ian noble kiss his hand 
«ram"nworthy of such homage,’ and the noble’s haughty answer: ‘Fool, it is 
not your hand, but God’s that I kiss. 

Ain she shook his head. 1 „ ” 

“ If thev honoured the idea of the monarchy, they honoured a false j,od. 

‘‘Then all t^ gener^^^^^ of the past were deluded and we alone see clearly 
Surely that is not credible. Besides, the great thinkers now tell us that institutions 
LTrelSSns only endure because of what is true in them ; that no god wholly false 

"‘^lBc;,'°;fpo;e’J‘SmS vva. not all clay, that the mt»«™ ^ ">7”'^; 
was good in the main, do you mean to say that kings and princes lived up to 

indeed ; that would be to say they were better than all other men. But I am 
not ccrSii they Cr. much worse. Von must remember that wtat wrong they d.cl 
could never have been done if others had been faithful to their trust. 
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“That is perfectly true ! They have not been the only sinners or the only usurpers. 
Ine aristocracy IS part of the same corrupt order. It must ^o too.” 

“And the middle class follows, I suppose?” 

“ With all my heart! Let every class be banished that hides the light from the 
sover^gn people ; but royalty is the chief offender, so that shall go first.” 

thoughtfully, gazing before her with eyes that seemed 
sadlj yet firmly to scan the future : “Yes, I know; we—they must go. Their hour 
has sounded. Even where they linger, it is only as shadows of what they once were. 

in rhl ^ is a courteous dismissal. After 

all they were not self-elected. The same voice which will one day discharge them 

whLtaS^sTnfe r' , you'' door as you would thrust thieved 

^ ^ >’°“®®hold. Let them go in peace, with thanks, if not with 

wages, as servants whose work is finished.” 

She p aused, but Ainslie did not speak. To his own surprise he felt himself strangely 

moved ; how or why he could not tell. Certainly 
it was not by these simple words. Tomes of 
close reasoning, flights of highest eloquence 
could not have then converted Ainslie ; nor was 
he indeed converted j but it was that voice, de¬ 
signed like all exquisite instruments of music to 
convey what poor language can barely suggest; 
it was that whose sweet persuasiveness, piercing 
the cloud of darkness in which we fight for truth^ 
taught Ainslie for an instant to see with another’s 
vision, to feel with another’s heart-pang, the 
opposite side of the shield. 

She rose, and resting her slender hand on the 
table, went on : 

“ And why do you speak so hardly of them, 
as if they, any more than you or others, had 
chosen their own destiny? Are not they, as you 
are, as we one and all are, like stones in some 
great building, which we form without consent of 
ours, which we are powerless to alter even if we 
would? The Princess you judge so severely is 
as much a victim of it all as the child of the city 
alley. From your own showing, her case is 
almost worse, since she is perforce made selfish 
and capricious. King-worshippers and regicides, 
those who would make gods of monarchs, and 
those who would trample them underfoot : they 
are all alike in this ; they forget that princes are 
. women like themselves, they i<rnore the 

common hunianity. Believe me, the Princess Celestine is as much your sister as is 
the poorest beggar-woman m the kingdom ; to one as much as to the other you 
owe the brother s due of justice, mercy, and fellow-feeling.” ^ 

Her voice trembled. Ainslie looked up quickly and saw a beam of sunlight sparkle 
upon the tears that filled her eyes. Then he saw no more, for a mist came over his 

The storm is quite over,” cried the old gentleman, 
men the loyalist party returned, damped in spirits as in body, they rang at the 
front door till their patience failed, and then wisely tried the back door, wWch was 
open. From the deep study into which Ainslie had fallen, he was only roused by their 
entrance, their reproaches, and their exclamations over the state of the kitchen With 
gathering excitement they heard his curt account of his visitors. 

floor ^ Louise, picking up a crumpled white rag from the 

“ Oh, that must be the young woman’s handkerchief. She_” 

“ Her handkerchief! ” screamed Louise. “ Look ! ” 

corJn^t,‘'“"celerdL!”°'^‘''’®'^ ®'"broidered, with a 



' HER handkerchief/ SCREAMED 
LOUISE, ‘ LOOK AT IT P 


















LOADING LOGS ON THE BOB-SLEDS. 


THE WORK OF CANADIAN LUMBERMEN. 
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A S soon as the bitter north winds of the late autumn begin to pipe over the 
Canadian hills, and strain and sigh through the boughs of the firs and 
spruces, the Canadian lumberman sets at work to prepare his bob-sleds and his 
harness for the coming winter’s work; he puts new helves in his axes, buys 
a stock of groceries, the most important items in this list, of course, being flour, 
mess pork, molasses, and tea. Cooking utensils have also to be purchased, for 
each “lumber operator,” as he is called in Canada, employs from ten to a hundred 
men. These men fish, pursue agriculture, or are employed in the saw-mills during 
summer, and they come from all parts of the country where there are rivers and ever¬ 
green forests. They are mostly stalwart fellows with broad shoulders and thick 
chests ; they are clad usually in homespun, a grey, enduring cloth, woven by their 
mothers, sisters, or wives in their own homes ; their socks are knitted from heavy 
yarn spun on old-fashioned spinning-wheels, and they wear two pairs at once. They 
do not as a rule wear boots during the winter, the substitute being “ langans,” which 
are made of tanned cow-hide or moose-hide, sewn together much after the manner of 
an Indian moccasin, having at the bottom but one thickness of the leather. They 
are provided with heavy woollen mittens and fur caps made from the skins of lynx, 
mink, musk-rat, or loup-cervier. They take along with them a couple of suits of 
heavy clothes, including always a pair of stream-driver’s boots. The latter are very 
thick in the soles and are provided with sharp iron spikes, which are necessary when 
the lumberman lays by his axe in the spring and becomes a “ stream-drivei. 

When the cutting north winds begin to crust over the pools and streams with ice, 
the lumber parties bid good-bye to their families and set out with their teams. The 
most noted of the lumbering regions in Canada are the great stretches of forest 


1 The writer must acknowledge the use of a few introductory words by the author of Life and 
Sir John MacDonald, the late Edmund Collins, who was preparing a paper on the subject for this 
before his fatal illness. 
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skirting- the Miramichi, the Restigouche, the St. John, and the Ottawa rivers, though 
large operations are carried on along the shores of the great lakes, as, for instance, 
at Georgian Bay, in the province of Ontario, where there are over 30,000 islands 
sheltering the harbours nestling here and there on the coast. The teams are taken 
sometimes on the railway cars, but it is not unusual for them to travel distances of a 
hundred miles or more, drawing heavy loads of provisions and general outfit upon 
the bob-sleds. There are stopping-places along the way where horses and men can 
put up at night. 

The first work on reaching the lumber woods is to build a shanty. This must be 
large enough to accommodate horses and men. The stable is connected often with 
the shanty, being separated by a partition. The shanties are rectangular buildings 
about twenty feet long, twelve or fifteen wide, and ten feet high in centre, with 
sloping sides. They are built of. unhewn logs, and well banked with bark, moss, and 

clay to keep the heat 
within and the cold 
out. The roofs are 
made of rough bark, 
and the floors are laid 
with smooth planks 
and boards. There is 
seldom any division 
into rooms in these 
rude structures. 

A gang of choppers 
herd together like 
dogs in . a kennel. 
Along the two sides 
of the open room 
beds are arranged ; 
when accommodations 
are limited there are 
two tiers. These beds, 
or “ bunks,are 
simply rough boxes 
made of - planks or 
poles, and supported 
^ . , 1 . , two posts, with 

pins set into auger-holes m the walls. Sometimes ticks are provided, but in most 
cases the boxes are filled with straw. A pair of heavy coarse blankets are allotted to 
each sleeper, although sorne of the men bring additional covering with them. 

The lumber operator hires a man, or a man and his wife, to keep house for the 
c loppers. At one end of the shaijty, where barrels of salt pork, bags of beans, flour 
and potatoes, pots and pans are stored, the housekeepers set up their Lares and Penates. 
i\o one ventures to intrude upon the cook’s preserves. A small space is left in the 
middle of the shanty tor the mess-room. 

Now, roughing it in a logging camp in the dead of winter is one thing, and means 
something different from the make-believe attempts at “roughing it” in midsummer, 
when camping-out under a white canvas tent, sleeping on soft, sweet-scented masses 
of spruce and hemlock boughs, and living off the fat of the land and water become 
a pleasure ins^tead of a hardship. The exposures of one winter in a lumber camp 
would kill off one-half of the summer campers-out, who think they are pushinsj 
human endurance to the limit. Bad living and the cook would do the rest. The cook 
does the best he knows how with the materials in store. His dishes, which are not 
expe^cted to tempt the capricious appetites of invalids, would disturb the peace of 
mind and dreams of an Eskimo. Entering a logging shanty about breakfast time, 
when the smoke from the frying grease mingles with the bad air and effluvia, due to 
ack of ventilation, is like going into the Zoological Gardens. Frankly speaking, we 
nave nothing but admiration for the men who mix molasses with pork gravy and live 
through tne winter. Salt pork, beans, black-strap molasses, and coffee are served 
three times a day in many different ways. 

And yet the “ loggers ” are not without a supply of fresh meat. Many of the men 
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are wont to go hunting, and, as a result, they keep the camp in game half the time. 
The moose are most sought after, and the sport is attended by just enough excitement 
to make it exhilarating. There is little danger, except when a big ugly fellow 
is brought to bay—then look out for him ! 

The men in the shanties live a monotonous daily round. Supper over, they 
spend an hour or two smoking, sharpening axes, mending clothes, and playing 
cards. When liquor is smuggled into the camp there is apt to be trouble ; arguments 
over cards end in blows, followed by cutting and shooting. The loggers are a 
clannish set, and few of these desperate affrays are heard of outside .the lumber district. 
Many of the operators do not pay wages until the end of the season, and then, with 
their winter’s money in their pockets, the loggers act like sailors after a long voyage. 

As soon as there is 
sufficient snow for sleigh¬ 
ing, men. and teams are 
sent into the woods to 
break roads. This is 
done by having sleighs or 
“ pungs ” pass over the 
route several times, until 
the loose snow is well 
packed. When the snow 
freezes it becomes solid 
enough to bear the 
heaviest loads over soft 
or miry places. The roads 
must not be blocked, 
and so with each fall of 
snow there is more road¬ 
breaking. In order to 
keep the important sec¬ 
tions of the route passable, 
it is customary to run a 
sleigh every few hours 
both night and day during 
a heavy snow-storm. 

• Several winters ago were 
felled thousands of logs 
which the Canadian lum¬ 
bermen were unable to 
send to market on account 
of bad roadways. 

The routine of the 
chopper is about as 
monotonous as it is 
possible for hard work 
to become. Very likely he 
will sharpen his axes the 

night before, and by four o’clock the next morning he has had his breakfast, and is 
on his way to the ground. The chopper selects a tree of the right size, sometimes 
marked by the boss, and without much ado he begins to drive the glittering blade 
up to the helve at almost every stroke. The chips fly in all directions, covering 
the snow around ; the cut grows deeper and wider at each stroke ; soon the tree 
sways and leans slightly to one side. Then the chopper steps to the opposite side, 
and gives one, two, or three blows, when with a creak and a groan the giant of the 
forest comes crashing down to the ground. The branches are trimmed and cut off 
and the trunk is cut into logs of market length. Sometimes the chopper prepares 
a bed for the tree to fall upon. This bed is made of brush and small trees, and is 
intended to keep the tree from splitting by breaking its fall, and also to prevent the 
trunk from sinking too deeply into the snow for the sawyers and hewers to work at 
it conveniently. A chopper is expected to cut from forty to fifty logs a day. Some 
experts have cut as many as ninety and one hundred logs in a day, but that record is 
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made, of course, under the most favourable conditions. Many lumber operators pay 
their choppers according to the number of logs cut, and the wages will range from 
thirty to forty shillings per week and board. . , i r 

The next thing after the logs have been cut or squared is to drag them out ot 
the woods. They are chained and hauled by horses or oxen to the road. 1 his work 
is called “ swamping out.” Then the log's are loaded on bob-sleds and taken to tie 
mills or skidwavs. Two men and a pair of horses will drag and store on the 
skid-way from oiie hundred to one hundred and fifty logs in a day. That depends 
largely upon the distance to be travelled, h rom fifteen to twenty pieces can ^ pi e 
^ on the sleds. Thus a 

strong; team of horses 
will draw without much 
trouble fifteen logs to a 
load, the logs averaging 
about 1,200 pounds 
apiece. The journey on 
the bob-sleds is tame 
and uninteresting, ex¬ 
cept when the load 
comes to a steep grade. 
Down the hill the 
animals go on a run ; 
it is only chance that 
both the driver and his 
team escape a serious 
accident. 

But the greatest 
perils and hardships 
have yet to come. In 
most cases, the logs 
cannot be hauled direct 
to the mills, and in that 
event they are taken to 
the “ banking ground,” 
to the bank of some 
stream. The logs are 
so piled that by knock¬ 
ing out the bottom log 
the whole pile goes 
tumbling down into the 
water. It is in the 
spring, when the ice 
begins to melt in the 
streams, that the logs 
are floated down to the 
mill, or to the “ boom ” 
on the freshets. 

Now the “ drive ” 
begins. I am certain 
insurance companies 
would class the work as “ extra hazardous.” The trip down the stream is always 
replete with incident, danger, and excitement. A huge mass of logs and ice is sent 
hurrying down the river, and the drivers follow it. For days the men direct, urge, 
and keep in hand the floating mass. 

Few persons who have not seen the actual “driving” of logs can adequately 
realise what the work means. Armed with long pike poles, having a straight or 
curved prong in the end, the drivers try to keep the logs in motion by pushing and 
prodding. If one log should happen to catch on a projection of rock, where the river 
narrows, it is likely to cause a “jam,” and that is what the men fear the most. ^ 

Over there the whole drive of logs comes upon a gorge. See that big stick of 
timber bring up with a jerk. Now it is the “ king-pin” of a jam. Every minute adds 
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to the difficulty and the danger ; the heaving mass becomes firm and rigid, and as 
thousands of logs from “ up stream” continue to float down there seems to be no 
likelihood of breaking the jam right awa}'. Meanwhile the boss is shouting commands 
to his men—is ordering one to do this, another to do that. But the drivers need no 
urging ; they know their business. It is a lively scene ; the bold fellows jumping, 
plunging, wading, slipping, leaping from log to log, crossing chasms in the swaying 
mass. Of course the objective point is to free the imprisoned log or logs that hold 
the others back. One driver more active and daring than his fellows reaches the 
king-pin ; he succeeds in loosening its hold on the rocks, and turning* flies for his 
life. 


What a sound ! What a sight! The jam breaks with a noise like thunder, and 



THE STREAM-DRIVERS. 


starts with a jump. There is an upheaval and uplifting of logs as it thrown by an 
earthquake. What was once a seemingly solid mass is now alive and writhing. 
Huge sticks of timber are thrown into the air as it by giants at play ; they roll over 
and over, turning and squirming, grinding and crashing. The roar of the on-sweep¬ 
ing flood and the pounding of logs are deafening. Sometimes a driver pays the 
penalty of his rashness. The poor fellow falls into a gap and is caiiied down the 
river before the eyes of comrades, willing;, but helpless to rescue him. His head 
and shoulders are tossed for a moment above the drift. The vdctim has, perhaps, 
time enough to wave a parting salutation, and then he disappears beneath the flood 
of logs. Some weeks or months afterwards in summer-time, his body, bloated and 
unrecognisable, is found stranded on the bar, or whirling round and round in a secluded 

eddy. .... t 

The men who do the “ driving” take their lives in their hands almost evei\ hour 
of the day. They are as bold, fearless a lot of fellows as one could find the world over. 
They all belong to a race of athletes. Their work calls for the agility of a ballet 
dancer and the nerve of a tight-ropo walker. It is no easy matter to jump from log 

3 Q 2 
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to log in mid-stream without losing one’s balance. Yet the drivers accomplish this 
feat with ease and grace, aided more or less by the sharp iron spikes in their boots, 
and by the long poles in their hands. Should one lose his balance and fall into the 
water, he hears the unfeeling laughter and remarks of his comrades in danger. 

The exposures and hardships of river-driving are enough to break down the 
hardiest constitution. I am told the men, as a rule, are not long-lived. At one 
time the driver is waist-deep in ice-water, and at all times he is drenched to the skin, 
stiff and sore from over-exertion. So, for days and weeks when the logs are running 
in these swiftly-descending streams, swelled to rivers by spring freshets, the drivers 
travel along with pikes, levers, and cant-dogs, to keep the logs moving and to start 
them when they are jammed. There is no let-up, no change of under-garments, no 
camp. At nightfall a blazing bonfire is made, and the men, aching in every joint, roll 



A TIMBER RAFT. 

themselves up in their blankets on the ground, and quickly fall into asleep from which 
it is often difficult to rouse them in the morning. 

The work of the stream-drivers ends- when the logs arrive at the general catching 
station known to the lumberman as the “ boom.” This is a great storage and sorting 
place, which is maintained by all the operators along the drive. The boom consists 
of piers and extra large sticks chained together in such a way that it is practically 
impossible for logs or big blocks of ice to break through it. 

The logs are held at the boom until the spring floods are over ; here they remain 
until wanted by their owners. Each operator has a mark, or brand, usually on the 
end of his logs, and that enables the men to identify his property without trouble. 
Early in the summer thousands of logs or “pieces” are made into rafts, and floated 
or towed down the rivers and lakes to the great saw-mills. There they are sawed in 
the form of lumber and square timber, and cut also for shingles, posts, sleepers, rail¬ 
road ties, &c. But the bulk of Canadian lumber is exported ; it goes to the two 
principal markets. Great Britain and the United States. Last season the value of 
timber exported from Canada was reckoned at over ;2^5, 400,000, or about one-quarter 
of the total value of Canadian exports. 

Indeed, one of the most interesting features incident to the lumber traffic is the 
journey of a timber-raft to the great lumber mart at Quebec. The summer tourist 
on the St. Lawrence is sure to pass almost daily many of these “tows” as they 
are popularly called. When cruising among the Thousand Islands he conies 
suddenly upon a slowly advancing tug-boat, puffing and breathing deep and 
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hard. Then, out from behind an intervening- islet some 300 feet in the rear, pokes the 
nose of what might be a sea-serpent. It is the head of a timber-raft. Drawing 
alongside of the sinuous mass, one sees groups of dark-eyed, swarthy, half-breed 
Canadian lumbermen ; some are lounging and smoking, others are at work with axe 
and maul, splicing and tightening the different sections of the raft for holding together 
during the voyage through the turbulent rapids at the mouth of the St. Lawrence. 
The men on the raft live in shanties and tents, in which provisions and cooking utensils 
are stored away from the rain. 

If our tourist be of an inquisitive turn of mind, he will inquire as to the origin and 
destination of the great timber-raft. Then most likely he will learn the following 
facts : The raft has been constructed at the foot of Lake Ontario, near the city of 
Kingston. There, from many sources, 
from the mouths of streams along the 
great lakes, Superior and Michigan and 
the Georgian Bay, millions of logs are 
gathered every spring. The business is in 
the hands of two large concerns, the Calvin 
Company at Garden Island, and the Collins 
Bay Rafting and Forwarding Company. 

Their steam barges and sailing vessels are 
industriously collecting timber the year 
round. 

A raft is made into sections, or ‘‘ drams,” 
each of which is about 200 feet long and 
fifty feet wide. About ten “ drams” make 
a raft. There have been rafts that con¬ 
tained as many as twenty of these sections. 

But that is not necessary or safe. The 
pine timber ‘‘drams” are three and four 
layers deep, containing some 30,000 cubic 
feet. The oak “drams ” are made of but 
one layer, having some 10,000 cubic feet. 

The bottom layer of the raft is firmly bound, 
with white birch or iron-wood withes, to 
pieces which forma frame, under which the 
lowest layer is laid. saw-mills and timber-shed. 

When the big raft reaches the head of 

the Long Sault Rapids, it is split into its component sections. A new crew of men 
and a pilot are taken on board, and one section at a time is run through the rapids. 
The same methods are repeated down the Cascades, the Cedars, and Split Rock 
Rapids. Another crew takes the raft through the Lachine Rapids and on to Montreal. 
After that it is plain sailing to the port of Quebec. Now the raft is broken up 
and taken to pieces. Most of the logs or “ pieces ” are loaded on ocean schooners 
built for the trade, and Canadian spruce and pine and fir is wanted the world over. 

What would you think of a timber-raft in a solid mass in the form of a ship as 
large as the celebrated Great Easter?!^ and full one-fourth heavier, being towed from 
Nova Scotia through the Atlantic Ocean to the city of New York? It remained for 
an inventive Canadian lumberman, aided by a New York operator, to carry a long- 
cherished scheme into execution. In 1885 Mr. Hugh Robertson contracted to build 
for Daniel J. Leary of New York such a ship-raft afloat in the Bay of Fundy. The 
raft was not completed until August 1886. It was 400 feet in length, 50 feet in 
width at the centre, and 33 feet in depth. It contained about 2,000,000 feet 
of lumber. The first attempt to launch it was a failure. On the second trial the 
mass ran down the ways nearly 200 feet, and there it remained ; further attempts to 
launch the raft proving unsuccessful, Mr. Robertson decided to tear it apart and 
rebuild it. 

The second ship-raft was finished in November 1887. It was larger than the first 
one, being 580 feet in length, 62 feet in width, 37 feet deep, and containing 
3,000,000 feet of timber. It consisted of 27,000 logs arranged in sixty layers. 
Four permanent ways 1,200 feet long were constructed at a cost of ;^i,9oo. 

In form the Robertson raft resembled that of a cigar with the pointed end cut off. 
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and with flattened sides. The inventor obtained patents on his method of adjustment 
of the chains which bound the whole mass together. There was a two and one-half 
inch core, or centre chain, which ran from one end of the raft to the other. There 
were also iron link binders every seven feet running to the outside of the shell. 
Lateral chains kept the logs from working apart longitudinally, while encircling chains 
bolted around the surface prevented the raft from flattening out. The chains alone 
cost over ;^i,ooo. The logs were laid generally with the small ends towards the end 
of the raft, and interlapped so as to give strength. The end of the centre chain was 
spliced to the towing hawsers, so that the pull or strain w^oiild make the raft even 
more solid than it was on dry land. The value of the raft was placed at ;^’6,ooo. 
It was calculated that the lumber would bring double that amount in the New York 
market. Indeed, one of the objects of this system of rafting is to send the longest 
and largest logs to a distant market at a comparatively low cost. The lumber 
schooners at Nova Scotia do not take sticks exceeding sixty-five feet in length, while 
the Robertson raft could carry lumber cut loo feet in length. There is an increasing 
demand for logs of extra size, to be used in our cities for docks, piers, and piling. 

The cigar-shape raft was launched without mishap at Two Rivers, November 15th, 
and for three weeks she lay at anchor in the bay waiting to be towed. On the 30th 
of November the steamship Miranda left New^ York for Port Joggins, Nova Scotia, 
and the great craft was taken in tow on the 9th of December. 

The interesting experiment attracted attention far and wide. Over a week passed 
and no word was received. On the 20th of December the Miranda put in at 
Whitestone, Long Island, and reported that the raft was adrift. During a strong' 
wind the large hawser parted, and then the bit to which the smaller hawser was 
attached gave way, and the A^iranJa was compelled to leave the raft to its fate. Of 
course there was not wanting any number of individuals who said “ 1 told you so ; the 
scheme was visionary.” As the abandoned raft was almost in the pathway of the 
ocean liners plying between Liverpool and New York, the Maritime Exchange took up 
the matter. Secretary of the U. S. Navy, Hon. W. C. Whitney, sent the sloop of war 
Enterprise in search of the lost raft. The vessel found the remains of the raft 275 
miles at sea, scattered over 600 square miles, and reported there was no danger. 

The unfortunate ending of their first venture did not deter Mr. Robertson and Mr. 
Leary from giving the scheme a second trial. They still believed that with good 
weather the journey could be made safely. Again, operations were commenced in 
March 1888. A new raft 595 feet long, fifty-five feet wide, containing 22,000 logs, was 
launched in July. It left the Bay ot Fundy August 2nd, towed by two powerful steam 
tugs. On the iith it anchored off College Point, Long Island. The next day when 
the great raft towed by five tugs came down the East River, it was like a triumphal 
procession. People lined the docks and cheered the thing as it moved along. Steam 
crafts of all kinds blew their screeching whistles. The promenade on the Brooklyn 
Bridge was crowded with sight-seers. It was a great victory for the builder. It was a 
great day for the owner ; he had saved ;^3,ooo for transportation. Still, practical 
lumbermen will say that the Robertson system of rafting does not fulfil all demands ; 
that the expense of construction, of towing, and of breaking up the raft, is about equal 
to that of sending lumber by vessel. 

The work of Canadian lumbermen is many-sided and far-reaching in its 
effects. The traffic involves social, economic and political questions. Thus it is 
claimed that the lumbermen are robbing, and have robbed, the forests of Canada in a 
ruthless manner of the best timber, leaving thousands and thousands of acres desolate 
w’astes ; that great injury has been done to a young and growing country by allowing* 
lumbermen to help themselves almost like freebooters ; that on account of this 
cleaning up, the country is visited with devastating floods and severe droughts ; that, 
lastly, the Government should exercise a stricter supervision over its lumber tracts and 
the work done by lumbermen. However, we are here concerned with the picturesque 
and human side of an industry which is rapidly changing the face of nature and the 
climate of our country. 
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DONCASTER AND THE ST. LEGER, 


By ‘‘ VIGILANT” of The Sportsman, 
With Illustrations by F. G. KITTON, 



DEGENERATE son of Yorkshire n'.ust be the man born in 
that county who feels no interest, even if it be slight, as to 
the result of the St. Leger. Inhabitants of the ‘ Ridings, 
or at any rate a large majority of them, take a certain amount 
of pride in the great race of northern England, and folks 
whose calling renders them inimical to the lurf are otten 
amongst the band anxious to know the result of the rnighty 
battle on the Town Moor. Within the recollection ot most 
who read these lines the St. Leger fell to a filly owned by a 
clergyman. Many years before a corresponding case occurred, 
an assumed name hiding in each instance from some of the general public that which 
was after all an open secret. Natives of the great county swarm to Doncaster on the 
St. Le^>-er day in numbers inconceivable to those unacquainted with statistics as to the 
departures thither by train from the great manufacturing towns, and the “specials 
from other parts of England pour forth such floods of passengers that by noon it is no 
easy matter to make footway along the main street and the famous road leaaing thence 
to the course. Hard by the turn whence folks emerge from the direction of the H^se 
Fair after attending the yearling sales, a serious block sometimes occurs. the 
police, however, discharge their duty well at Doncaster. The body most troublesome 
to them, probably, are the drivers of the enormous number of vehicles which PLv tor 
hire. Most of these wild charioteers are naturally anxious to discharge their load ot 
passengers at the main entrance to the Moor and return to the town for another 
cargo. Grass, therefore, does not grow under their horses feet. _ i u‘ 

In no country, undoubtedly, is the Turf so thoroughly enjoyed as in Yorkshire. 
The months in which it is seen there to greatest advantage are August and September. 
The annual campaign used to begin on the quaint little racecourse at Catterick bridge, 
frequently in weather so bitterly cold and inclement that those who faced it proved 
themselves indeed true sportsmen. The charming period in the north of England tor 
those who delight in the thoroughbred is that which commences on the course at 
Ripon. Richmond, whose meeting is unfortunately sorely threatened, is a delightful 
resort when rivals are racing on the low moor, and south country folks who, at about 
the opening of the grouse shooting season, visit Redcar for the first time are general y 
in ecstasies with its magnificent sands, its interesting sight of the renowned Cleveland 
iron-stone hills, and the rocky cliffs that arise a few miles away and stretch away or 
far. A cheery, jovial gathering, indeed, with immense hospitality shown to visitors. 
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and capital racing, a remark that applies equally to Stockton-on-Tees, whose course 
possesses but dingy approaches, yet when attained is singularly picturesque, affording 
a good view of the peak of Roseberry Topping, the great landmark of its district. 

^Next comes the ever-wished-for arrival at York, praises of whose races were written 
far back in the last century. Few meetings are at the present day more thoroughly 
popular. The outside crowd on Knavesmire is a singularly enthusiastic one, in a dif¬ 
ferent fashion to that which assembles at Doncaster, and men who attend from distant 
parts, especially from the south of England, seem never to tire of exploring the 
nooks, corners, and curiosities of the ancient city. Before breakfast they haunt 
Lendal Bridge, watching the patient anglers at their pastime; in the moonlight 
they gaze on the Minster with something approaching to awe, and in the forenoon, 
ere undertaking the pleasant stroll to the Grand Stand by way ot Scarcroft, 

may be encountered, sauntering and 
musing, in queer obscure courts and 
out-of-the-way spots of the charming 
old city. 

Now reminiscences of the North Riding 
must be abandoned for memories and tra¬ 
ditions in connection with that one to 
which belongs Doncaster, celebrated for 
its church, its races, its river, and its 
‘‘butterscotch.” A very large number of 
owners, trainers, jockeys, and pressmen, 
reach the town on Monday, some early 
in the afternoon. This affords opportunity 
for a call at the many boxes containing 
yearlings, and inspection in the spacious 
paddock of those youthful beauties, whose 
presence in the town is the cause of con¬ 
stantly agreeable forenoons during the St. 
Leger week. Messrs. Tattersall preside 
over two rings, and from one to the other 
comes whisper of glad tidings when a colt 
or filly changes hands for an unusually 
large sum. In the Sale Paddock, too, 
away from the rings, can be encountered 
some of the pleasantest people in the 
world, brimful of knowledge of racehorses, ancient and modern, and so clearly 
bent on enjoying themselves that the example is contagious. Little chats with 
such cheery folks in the Sale Paddock often lead to those charming, hasty, picnicky 
luncheons in the town, at which people partake quickly of capitally cooked it rather 
homely fare, and faintly flushed by champagne, sherry, or the pleasant ale of 
the West Riding win or lose on the first race of the afternoon more than at such a 
time they usually pocket or disburse. The vicinity of the senior Mr. Tattersall’s 
rostrum was some five and twenty years ago a more amusing resort than is even 
now the case. Strange, old-fashioned men used to assemble there, and send the 
company into roars of laughter by their odd sayings and doings. Mr. Harry Hill, 
owner of Pitsford and Trumpeter, used to receive with dry humour the “chaff” of 
the auctioneer, and another well-known and very excitable person was wont to send 
the company into ecstasies of mirth by droll sayings when bidding for his beloved 
yearlings happened to hang fire. A few “comic countrymen” were seldom 
wanting. Probably, they had not attended a temperance meeting ere entering the 
Sale Paddock. On a certain occasion a rather shabby-looking man from one of the 
small north of England towns took his stand by the rails near Mr. Tattersall. The 
visitor was evidently under the influence of copious potations, although the forenoon 
was yet young. Presently the humorous freak occurred to him of bidding for a 
yearling which he had neither desire nor means of possessing. A pause followed his 
offer, and it soon became evident that the bid would not be exceeded. Then the horror 
of the situation suddenly seemed to strike the man. He turned crimson, wiped the 
perspiration from his face, and taking to his heels, ran at his best speed tow’ards the 
paddock wall, amidst yells and jeers from the onlookers, No one laughed more heartily 
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than Mr. Tattersall. One of the nuisances of the Sale Paddock used to be the intru¬ 
sion of screeching’ vendors of race-cards and newspapers. That evil has been stopped, 
but as the time for departure to the course draws nigh, how trying is the^ uproar 
made by the brake and fly-drivers bawling invitations of ‘‘ Ride to the course.” 

To do justice to the history of Yorkshire’s most famous stake would necessitate 
the writing of several volumes. The subject is one that^ grows under the hand of 
those who undertake it lovingly, and have made the inquiries and researches which are 
no trouble, but a delight. Very pleasant, important, and interesting chapters have 
been written upon the St. Leger ; but the big book on the subject has yet to appear. 
Temptation to undertake it is not great. Even the rnan to whom the time and 
expense requisite for the work are no object, must do it with the knowledge that 



ST. George’s church, doncaster. 

Sir George Gilbert Scott, Architect. 


those who will appreciate the result of his labours are not many. During the last 
twenty years there has been decided decline in the likelihood of a book devoted to 
horse-racing achieving marked success. To the present school of those who affect 
love for the Turf, but really regard it merely as a medium for speculation, reference to 
the fascinating subject of the Stud Farm, or to famous horses, owners, trainers, and 

jockeys is absolutely irritating. . , , or u 

A bad sign of the day is it that so many who talk glibly about St. Leger, L)er y, 
Cesarewitch, or any other great stake close at hand, know little or nothing of the 
writings of a few authors who did much to give a wholesome, breezy tone to ur 
literature. They worked zealously for materials. Thanks to their industry and 
research a vast amount of amusing anecdote has been preserved that would have been 
lost Never was “The Druid’s ” pretty style shown to greater advantage than when 
Doncaster was taken for a theme. He was at his happiest when relating personal 
experiences of the Town Moor—whether he wrote of John Osborne the elder superin¬ 
tending the unboxing of The Miner, about to renew antagonism with blair Athol, or 
gossiped of his first visit to the St. Leger, when Colonel Anson’s valet was one ot the 
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party on the coach and had under his charge Herring’s portrait of that year’s Derby 
winner, Attila. Mr. Dixon has, to the best of my belief, not left on record the story 
known to a few respecting the horse just mentioned, and the “Sellinger” of 1842, 
Poor Attila started favourite, and shared the fate of another famous St. Leger crack, 
Plenipotentiary. Why the last-named did not win is known to persons still living, but 
the true particulars have never appeared in print. 

Other races run at Doncaster possess long and stirring histories. No contest for 
two-year-olds decided on north of England ground excites more stirring recollections 
amongst veterans than that for the “ Champagne,” won so long ago as 1823 by a 
Whisker colt, Swiss, the property of Colonel "Cradock of Hartforth, Between that 
time and this it has repeatedly fallen to youngsters destined for high fame. In very 
early days it was won by Memnon and The Colonel, destined for St. Leger laurels. 
Another victor was the gigantic Muley Moloch, who when a four-year-old defeated 


a field of rival giants for the 
Port Stakes at Newmarket. 
Muley Moloch, it is reported, 
was then about seventeen hands 
high, whilst Mussulman, Re¬ 
venge, and The Whale were 
not under sixteen hands. 
Others of note whose owners 
tasted the sweets of ‘‘ Cham¬ 
pagne ” ere it had been in exist¬ 
ence for twenty years, were the 
eccentric Mr. Orde of Nunny- 
kirk, and Lord Chesterfield. 
The triumph of the first named 
was due to Beeswing, who after¬ 
wards became the idol of the 
north of England sporting peo¬ 
ple, whilst Lord Chesterfield 
won with Don John, declared 
by John Scott on a certain oc¬ 
casion to have been one of the 
best horses, if not quite the best, 
that he ever trained. A famous 
Champagne Stakes triumph was 
that gained by The Cure ; a 
speedy but ungenerous horse, 
who when started for his biggest 
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venture made a memorable swerve, which at the time caused as much comment as that 
ot Bismarck, when contesting a few years ago the Stewards’ Cup at Goodwood. Lord 
Eglmton, of ‘‘tournament ” fame, carried off the Champagne twice in three years, his 
champions being two horses of exceedingly high class. Van Tromp and The Flying 
Dutchman. A great stroke of fortune, indeed, for the once famous “tartan and 
yellow,” the most popular colours of the day when the horses just mentioned were in 
training. Worthy followers in their footsteps have, at considerable intervals, been 
Achievement, Cremorne, and Minting. One of the most important chapters in the 
great work on British Turf History which will probably never be written would be 
that devoted to the Doncaster Cup. To bring together the necessary details must 
involve hard work, and a vast amount of research. The first contest for it occurred in 
1766, the race being i,i four mile heats. Orville’s failure and Remembrancer’s 
success, and the triumphs of such pets of the northern public as Tramp, Catton, Filho 
da Puta, and h ulford would require many words. That remark applies to the two 
desperate struggles in which Lottery was engaged, succumbing in the first of them to 
the Duke of Leeds’s Mercutio. Delight in Doncaster Cup battles sprang up amongst 
a few veterans, who still remain to prattle concerning them, about the period when 
The Saddler atoned in some measure for a St. Leger defeat, and Rockingham 
added to the laurels gained in that race. Then came "the brave days of Beeswing 
(who was well beaten, let it be recorded, when she met the three-year-olds, Don John 
and Charles XIL), and the era in which Alice Hawthorn flourished, A heavy blow 
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So I 


to followers of the Spigot Lodge stable was the failure of Van Tromp in 1848, when 
that strong favourite finished last of three, Chanticleer winning, whilst Ellerdale, 
aftervvards"n,ost valuable as a brood mare, ran second. The disaster then sustained 
by Lord Eglinton’s banner was as nothing, however when compared with th® ^er- 
ivhelminc^ blow of The Flying Dutchman’s defeat by Voltigeur. When news of t 
net’s vicrory arrived, the Richmond people of all degrees at once thronged the streets 
I well remember the scene-and proportionate no doubt was the gloom that fell upon 

th®To^thtltegTnds,'the curious facts and mysterious matters in 
St. Leger, known, sometimes for a very sufficient reason, to ^ 

do iustice in a few pages. Yet what a tempting theme is offered by the grand old h-,ht, 
which for over a ceffiury has been the delight of Yorkshiremen, and after no long lapse 
of years became a stake of ~ 

moment in the estimation of 
owners whose training- sta¬ 
bles lay south of the Trent. 

Surely some readers of these 
lines have had sufficient en¬ 
thusiasm to walk the ^ St. 

Leger course in the twilight 
of a September evening, re¬ 
calling stirring words told 
by old folks of horses and 
men of mark that long ago 
raised that which Sir Francis 
Hastings Doyle made im¬ 
mortal as “ the Yorkshire 
roar.” Such pondering 
strollers know the origin of 
the catch bet that “ Ninety- 
three ” once ran for the St. 

Le<>*er. They have listened 
totaled of Captain Mellish, 
and his Sancho and Stave- 
ley ; and know the names of 
the filly and colt that are 
stated to have had the grand 
prize of the north awarded 
to them by half a head only. 

They have read, at any rate, 
how just before Middle- 

held "t 

until another bridle was obtained. left on record by 

Duk. ot Ham,lton 7Xa'„°.if slpposa? .hai -or. roga.ry wi, 
a painstaking, if not ."1 L’this race previous to the time of running, 

practised by transactions r^at'v t^ hLself the subject of talk earlier 

than was ever known. William ctoUpq at Chester a man got in his 

in the year. When runnmg or the Dee Stak^^^ Familiar to all 

S,urrfT:arSe‘'ra‘;i.rl:r.“,hp';a 

SSrk.'JSUe.:" »Sr Sr-'. a rke.ck o, akaracr , •• 
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Temptation for a Yorkshire brawl when the start for the St. Leger was imminent had, 
however, to be resisted. My old friend, who stood close by the winning post, 
always insisted that The Saddler won, and was in possession, too, of most 
curious evidence as to the correctness of his belief. In the rooms at night he 

met Skipsey, owner of The Saddler, with tears in his eyes, and alluding to the 

jockey, said ‘‘What made you put that fool up?” “There was a greater fool,” 
came the answer, “and I am the man.” Not to dwell too long upon the subject of 

long past St. Legers, let this portion of the subject be concluded by the following 

“odds and ends.” One of the runners for the St. Leger of 1814—afterwards named 
Waterloo—was a twin. The first three for the big northern stake in 1812 all ran 
that summer at Newcastle-on-Tyne. St. Patrick and Copeland finished first and 
second for the Old Stakes at Catterick Bridge in 1820. They occupied the same 
positions in the St. Leger, and a curiously similar occurrence was recorded four years 
later, the rivals in that instance being Jerry and Canteen. Canteen was followed 
home by Jerry for the Old Stakes, but in the St. Leger, the last named turned the 
tables. Still they were again first and second. Twice has the renowned race which 
forms the main subject of this article ended in a dead heat. In each case the winner 
—Charles XIL and Voltigeur respectively—was a son of Voltaire, and each fol¬ 
lowed up the great triumph by taking Doncaster Cup honours also in the same 
week. 

The “simmer of excitement” occasioned by the St. Leger daily grows louder 
after the termination of the York August meeting*. Old stagers secured their quarters 
in the town weeks ago—to live in lodgings during the races is the correct thing at 
Doncaster—and those who defer the precaution often find difficulty in procuring at the 
eleventh hour suitable apartments. The Monday before the race arrives, and the old 
town is in spic and span order to receive the host of visitors, that in the course of a 
few hours will invade her streets. Yearlings destined for sale are already on the spot, 
racehorses intended to run at the meeting are unvanned in numbers that increase as 
the afternoon wears on. Mysterious strangers, men not unaccustomed to gaze (from 
a distance) on the thoroughbred at exercise, or so benevolent as to afford priceless 
information for a few postage stamps, are to be seen on the thresholds of inns and 
public-houses. That Yorkshire liquors are not unattractive to some of them is in 
evidence. Still the streets are as yet quiet, and chiefly trodden by inhabitants making 
last purchases before the invading army appears, and for more than four days keeps 
them pretty closely blockaded within doors. What a changed aspect will the place 
wear but a few hours hence ! Even now well-filled trains are hurrying from many 
parts, bearing passengers whose presence in Doncaster must materially increase its 
trade. Labourers in the fields adjoining railways pause in their toil as the loaded 
carriages are whisked by, and knowing well the object of the travellers, their talk 
turns directly to the St. Leger. They are thirsty, too, under the hot September sun, 
and when one bets another a “ quart ” that one of the favourites beats another of them, 
a comrade puts in a petition that a share of the wager may fall to him, and all three 
wish that settling day had come. 

Although, as just mentioned, a very large majority of those who attend the races 
occupy apartments hired for the week, in many cases at a large price, it must not be 
supposed that hotels and inns lack patronage. That is far from being the case. A 
not unamusing chapter might be written on an old racing man’s experiences of such 
resorts, of the people and adventures he there encountered between the before break¬ 
fast period when all the bed-room bells appear to be rung simultaneously, and a 
savoury smell of broiling ham takes possession of the house, until the last of the late 
sitters seeks his couch, awakening all the occupants of a corridor by stumbling over 
their dirty boots. Curious old-fashioned hostelries linger still in many towns near 
which are held race meetings, and Doncaster possesses its share. A noted establish¬ 
ment is the Angel, where Two Idle Apprentices had rooms during the September races 
of 1857, when on their Lazy Tour. One of the idle gentlemen—they were Mr. Charles 
Dickens and Mr. Wilkie Collins—said that the talk at stations and in railway 
carriages, was “all of horses and John Scott,” going so far, indeed, as to assert that 
the multitudinous porters requested that they might not be bothered about luggage, 
and conversed without ceasing about the horses and John Scott. From the windows 
of the Angel the friends gazed upon the rooms of the pastrycook, the wax-chandler, 
the gunsmith, and the serious bookseller, all tenanted for the time by persons whom 
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one of the Apptentices, no lover of those who affect the Turf, described as Lunatics 
and Keepers.^ His wrath against folks concerned in the business of horse-racing was 
^fbSe? as to become amusing. He would have liked to see nine-tenths of the 
professionals (and the Gong-doriley) at the Mansion House, and even went the length 
of declaring that the plants in pots were placed about the ei^rance to the Subscription 
Rooms, to' give the place “an innocent appearance! Detesting the professional 
company, one of the Apprentices was still 
pleased with the races and the course, “ w’ith 
its agreeable prospect, its quaint Red 
House (the old structure, be it mentioned 
here) oddly changing and turning as he 
turned, its green grass, and fresh heath. 

Moreover he bought a card, and although 
completely ignorant of horse-racing, picked 
the winners of the three chief stakes, which 
he calls a wonderful, paralysing coinci¬ 
dence. See John Forster’s Zi/d of Charles 
Dickens. The successful horses on that 
eventful day in the most important stakes 
were Imperieuse (St. Leger), Blanche of 
Middlebie (Municipal Stakes), Skirmisher 
(Her Majesty’s Plate), and Meta (Portland 
Plate). Referring to other Doncaster inns 

ten\hat in'^1790 ^a prizeTight was held in the yard of the Volunteer, m Frenchgat^, 
between Mendoza and Humphries, the former being the winner. Another renowned 
EL w“:"™ny a St. Lager viCor'a health l.as toasted by ^ 

IXSE'ESh LEtE L“hEaE“^'ih EELheEsiroEhe'Ead 

stands th<: Rockingham, the sign tehen I last saw ij much ,,, »“d of r.pgn ,h 



THE ROCKINGHAM ARMS INN. 


Rockingham carried off the St 


Leger of 1833 for Mr. 


Watt, of Bishop Burton, 
bearing the harlequin 
jacket'to the front with 
ease, although his 
comrade Belshazzar, 
started at shorter odds. 
Morning, noon, and 
night, do visitors flock 
into the Reindeer, 
where waiters and the 
attendants behind the 
bars know small rest, 
and in the smoking- 
room of an unpretend¬ 
ing hostelry hard by 
swing, and gong, and 
steam - whistle land, 
people are sometimes 
to be found late in the 
evening during the St. 
Leger week, whose 
knowledge of horse- 
Another inn, ‘‘The Ram,” reminds a few veterans of those old 
coachino- days whose sunny side lingers in their recollection, whilst time has 
Xtted^out memory of many discomforts. The famous Herring, many of whose 
ErtraE of sEEger winneL .dor,, the walls of the Victoria Club m London 
was at the outset of his career the painter of some mn signs. That of th 
Stao- now almost obliterated by exposure to weather, is one of them. Ere 
the sublet of DoLaster hotels, let it be mentioned that the Queen stayed at he 
Ano-el for a ni«-ht on her way to Balmoral in the Great Exhibition year, 1851, to the 
EsfEElEof tE“oEapeElc. As Princes. Victoria Her Majesty. ,n contpany 
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racing is large indeed. 
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with the Duchess of Kent, attended the races in 1835, when the St. Leger fell to the 
renowned Queen of Trumps. 

Without being- able to compare with Chester or York, in the matter of quaint, 
old-world houses, Doncaster is not devoid of them. In the High Street itself, a pause 
will now and again be made by a visitor whose taste inclines to buildings suggestive 
of long past days. As a rule the Doncaster shops are small, but good and clean. A 
characteristic is it of such places in Yorkshire that the contents of those where 
eatables are sold, look tempting. Genuine home cookery of confectionery and pastry 
has something to do with this, but the same words of praise are usually due to the 
establishments of fishmongers, butchers, and fruiterers. Every one pauses during the 
Leger week, to gaze at the grouse, partridges, and big cod-fish in the chief High 
Street shop. Thither too when racing is over, resort many customers mindful that the 
dinner hour is not distant, and desirous of renovating appetite with half-a-dozen 
oysters. Rustics who rarely tread the streets of towns, gaze with awe upon such 
places when they have their annual holiday to witness the racing on the Town Moor. 

The draper’s window, 
gorgeous with neck 
scarves ticketed with 
the names of the race¬ 
horse owners whose 
colours they bear ; the 
sporting prints and 
photographs exposed 
for sale hard by ; the 
smart stationer’s, and 
especially the open and 
profusely filled slabs of 
the chief fishmonger, 
offer irresistible attrac¬ 
tion. Some years ago 
I paused there one 
morning to inspect 
a magnificent buck 
hanging by the door, 
shot by Lord Stamford, 
and sent by him as a 
present to the Race 
Committee probably. 
Presently by my side 
stood two uncouth- 
THE RAM INN. lookiiig bumpkiiis, 

staring with wonder at 

the strange animal before them. Both spoke in broad Riding dialect. Said rustic number 
one to his fellow, indicating with outstretched finger, the creature destined to furnish 
toothsome haunch and hash, “ Wat’s that ? ” Rustic number two knitted his brow, 
rubbed his cheek, and deliberated. At last came light, and in slow drawling tone he 
replied, “ Aw think it’s a buffalo ! ” During the September meeting, the chemist’s 
counter is not the one least frequented. Mr. Dickens has told how he was followed to 
that well-patronized resort early in the forenoon, by a man whose address to the pro¬ 
prietor was as follows : “ Give us soom salvolatile or damned thing o’ that soort, in 
wather—my head’s bad ! ” The requirements of men have not changed much since the 
“ Sellinger ” fell to Imperieuse. Pick-me-ups and soda water are in request at 
Doncaster, not long after the first street cry of Yorkshire Post! West-Riding bakers 
may well pride themselves on their loaves and fancy-breads. Many years ago Wakefield 
was celebrated for its muffins, of size and quality not to be excelled. Doncaster 
breakfast tables usually supply them equally good, together with pikelets, unknown 
to most south country people, whilst even the smallest eating houses—there are many 
open during the St. Leger week—offer comfortable, well-cooked joints, cut hams of 
tempting pinkness and sufficiently fat, honest-looking pies, huge puddings, and 
cheesecakes whose appearance creates none of the apprehension aroused by sight of 
their bile-creating relatives which excite the longing of street arabs in dingy London 
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thoroughfares. The ‘'keen appetites brought 

frai: sr 

Wednesday, and the country theni would not have been beaten far by 

visitors are famous ttenchermen, a „,.^ordino' to the author of The Art of Dining, 

at the famous Old Bailey boiled beef 

‘'’7r Yorkshire country people d. no, 

of England would it avail to seek tor folks hour on the 

fun, draw up their vehicle at some 
convenient place, and having broug it 
with them materials for a plentitul 
breakfast, proceed to prepare that 
meal on the spot, serenely in¬ 
different to the stares of those un¬ 
accustomed to see the first meal o 
the day served in the open air. Before 
dismissing from mention the Don¬ 
caster shops, allusion must be made 
to that one from which on the Friday 
of the race week, emerge so many 
customers bearing packets of various 
sizes. Need the word “butterscotch,^ 
be written in this connection ? It is 
one painfully familiar to those who 
visit old Danum. Almost from dawn 
to dusk do vendors of that sweetmeat 
raise their wearisome cry. People 
who reach or leave the race-ground 
on foot (especially if they have backed 
a horse for the St. Leger that has 
gone amiss, or smart alter a a 
"day”) feel mightily disposed to kick 
the urchins who harass theii path 



BIT OF OLD DONCASTER, 
ith solicitations to encourage 


that which 


the urchins who narass lucii V “ . 1 i-r^rle of the town, 

south-country folks seem to conveyed to Doncaster for the St. 

When coaches, post-chaises, and . , r ._some enthusiasts tramped the 

Leger meeting those who did not trudge 1 attendance on the big day used to be 

uhole ttp-,ton. parts . 

regarded as immensely Urge, g. and the spectacle presented 
and cheap trains, has increased it to a ^ , ^ is indeed wonderful. 

by the Town Moor about three oTlock on the Wednesdj a^^^^^^^ 

l( should be seen, once at even by those 

the Turf. Contributions to the P''od>g>ous yowd gathered ^t^ g ^ 

for the great race IS at hand, have pou of them brought from considerable 

conveyances are called into requisition, , • week and primitive are many 

distances, that their drivers may ply for hire ng the weeU 

of the “ traps,” which bring to the scene f Xfuj"tolM^^^ strangest of these 

the St. Leger as affording a rare m°st Jj^ightfu^^^^^^^^ Yvicker"-work by its 

old-fashioned carriages was exceeded in oddity y U conveyed in it to 

proprietor, the eccentric “Jemmy ' ^ ’ ,• mules. 'Occasionally his trained bull, 

Doncaster and Pontefract races, drawn y , / ^ sagacious animal to 

Jupiter, was in the shafts, and Jemmy, be i ‘f^g^and flys when trains 

hounds’! Violent is the scramble "^^e railway taUon^ candidates, 

disgorge a host of passengers eager foi the ^ fJ^ge the powerful 

and for luncheon. Men whose business compeU Uiey endekour to 

stream of new arrivals about t.Ridnn^ folk appear to those accustomed 

make W'ay against it; but rou,,h as the Sandown at Ascot and Goodwood, 

to the drawing-room company at Kempton and Saiidown, at Asco 
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th^ are good-humoured enough on a St. Leger day, made genial by the thought that 

^0"‘=aster town has its detractors. Some of 
‘‘ fi'exception to it as Coleridge did to Cologne, when he invoked the 

n>mphs that reign o er sewers and sinks.” Complaints on that point are, however 
no longer so well deserved as was once the case, and sufficient is it to regard the place’ 
in-w^^ aspect, in sunny September weather, swarm- 

ciacl ofton-^’ie'^?’’^']’^ 1 • r" '".the best of spirits, thronging with incessant 

f. > laughter, and jokes unintelligible to southerners, towards one of the 

most famous race-grounds in the world. 

What an amazing sight is presented when the avenue of trees, which is one of the 
glories of the town, left behind, and a place attained high up on one of the stands the 
fe^wnJr’ landmarks, and the prodigious host attracted to the spot by its 

wl ? are viewed for the first time. What a change has occurred in the 

whole chaiacter of the meeting since it was first known to a few of the veterans who 

m a s nt?e ^ ft- Leger. One of them has hardly been absent 

sin,,le occasion since Mameluke, after a display of sulky temper that caused 

and then lost so much ground at the outset that he finally succumbed to MatildL 



INTAKE P'ARiM, DONCASTER. 


stardiS offinHfnT ^ Derby, is that the 

Sitors ire w.n 1 Stand, so that the com- 

thev °eaveThri vV^ ° m°rbalconies, from the time 

are senro J n ^- saddling paddock for the admirably cleared course, until they 
some frfenH f • • 8^‘dlop. To the new comer will be pointed out by 

Rifle £ t s^t?rP^H ^®i world-renowned points as the Hill, the 

in ,L- (t*'® oL O"® was taken down and the new building erected 

in 1873), and the Intake Farm. All these are known, by repute at any rate to those 

Taste; To'r^Rl"-^t.’ Jger*: The ^to^T of the DmT 
SouLit aTTr 1 ‘ ^’'® Calendar, is one of 

sur^rZdh ts On?T ■‘"P™"®‘"®"L both in the programme, and the course with its 
meetin- have efScS especially, those concerned in the management of the 

takhi " niinl? changes for the better, and the thanks of all folks 

attendii^^- VTi nchly earned by zealous individuals, who, in 

of the tofvn ? interests of the races were at the same time advancing those 

and clear si^hf ^ Alderman Stockil has worked with characteristic energy 

That wort w ’ •''T enjoyable of our race meetings, 

mef ns to ?T'" '‘^i as well known to south country sports- 

eTffiTticffiT. ff ^'^hjitever office he may undertake at Doncaster, is 

empiiatically the right man in the right place. 

stronTiListsTo'^Xpir respecting town and moor. Temptation 

stauncldT bTthe T rf h i^n .^"rimphs achieved by owners who stood 

victorv ^As the “ IdiTA*^ '^y/''’'“®’'‘ *^beir trainers and jockeys helped them to 

rb^^ 7 'T ^ -.u ^rile Apprentices’’found, no one for a long period could speak of 

r;*" "fl"’" ?“«• Th« score ofhi? brother WiE the 

’Slton’ S,“es ItTn o RhloTn ’’'‘•''""‘“K, 1“!“ Spigot, and ending with Sir 

y • t 11 Bill had an unlucky day every now and then. On one of 
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those afternoons when fortune frowned, the favourite, Epirus, was forced up a bank 
near the hill, and falling thence into the ditch, threw his rider into the course, 
Scott’s collar-bone being broken owing to a horse galloping over him. Before the 
contest ended, John Day on Henriade also came to grief. This was brought about by 
a greyhound dashing into the track, and bringing the colt to the ground. James 
Robinson’s successful rides on Matilda and Margrave, and a victory almost snatched 
on Russborough ; the stupor of the Turf world on the occasions of Saucebox and 
Caller Ou hitting the mark; and the uproarious delight of Yorkshire, when aftei a 
morning studded with exciting incidents, John Osborne, the pet horseman of the 
county, won on Apology—all these are occurrences which remain fixed in the memory 
of those who regard race-riding as a beautiful art, and know that now, as in the days 
of Billy Peirse, Jackson, Shepherd, and Ben Smith, one of the highest honouis that a 
jockey can obtain is the mount on the winner of the St. Leger. 
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JOTTINGS IN SYRIA 



By sir GEORGE THOMAS, Bart. 

Illustrations by SIDNEY COWELL 

HOUGH fast losing its^ purely Eastern character, 
Damascus is still a delightful place. Chief among 
its charms I count the noble mansions, cool and 
silent, with bubbling fountains and terraced roofs. 
The older houses are architectural gems unspoilt by 
the hideous blue and red daubs of modern Syrian 
taste. It is a pity the same cannot be said for the 
new buildings, which though larger and handsomer 
often disfigured by gTotesque ships 
drifting across a turquoise sea on to crimson rocks, 
by blue castles perched in mid-air, by trees un¬ 
known to the botanist, by men taller than the 
lofti^t poplars. Still worse is the practice of 
turning^ grand marble courts, fragrant with 
magnolia and^ orange blossom, into drying ground 

1- 1 . . family linen, from behind which p'ip*- 

ghng slave-girls peep at the Frank guest. ^ ^ 

But if the Damascene’s love of art has degenerated, his hospitality remains fresh 

strk?nesrwith"^l'^'hV particularly interesting, as it bore testimony to the 

strictness with which Jews observe religious commands. It happened to be a Saturday 

afteinoon, and not a mouthful had passed the lips of any member of the household 

ser^an ^’chrrstHnT^"‘"T prohibited to masters and 

TheX‘;ht^, At the nonce brought in refreshments and pipes. 

Jver house, and very fair they were to look upon, went so far, how- 

ittentioL tl I "f sherbets and sweets ; yet conscientious even in their 

attentions, they begged our interpreter to remove the coffee cups which contained 
grounds that had just been roasted. Numerous ladies favoured us with their presence 
matrons in curly light-brown and shining wigs, unmarried girls in simple drisses and 
diffi^'lf hair neatly plaited. Two or three of the latter were not without 

lifficulty persuaded to dance, substitution for music being provided by a babv’s 

irms° mid strummed. The measure, accompanied hy waving^of 

aims and low nasal singing, was slow and dreamy, and I fancy that the venal 
damse of old must have trod a brisker step before the throne of applauding Herod. 

.tn, v T? M''®- .Digby-. With the earlier pages of that lady^s romantic 

^co^rdancrJbh 1 7 " "^^lon to meddle, and even these lines could not, in 

accordance with her wish, have been penned were she still living. So great was her 

Unless that an introduction was somewhat difficult to obtain, and 

Knocking 7 servants replied in politest Arabic, “Not at home.” 

Knocking at the gate, an instant reply came in the shape of a loud, angry roar. 
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The voice belonged to an enormous dog, whose furious bounds at his chains 
suo-gested an inhospitable spirit. And seemingly the brute’s strength was equal 
to h\s rage, since it was all a couple of stout lads could do to drag him to an 
outhouse, whence his yells and shrieks of savage expostulation continued to 
preach prudence to our ears. His mistress received us m a pretty room 
far more cosily furnished than is usual in Syria, and hung with paintings done by 
her own hand. As a young woman she is said to have been very attractive; 
even then traces of beauty still lingered in the regular features, large, clear eyes 
and exquisitely shaped hands. Mrs. Digby in the course of our conversation 
wandered into reminiscences of her desert life, speaking with great vivacity and^ o 
the point. At that moment she was exercised about an inroad of the Aleppine 
Bedouins, who had been plundering her husband’s tribe, and though for a long 
time she had not slept under canvas, she yearned to be with her “people in their 



need. But the Sheik, who shortly came in and was presented, had no not on ot 
allowing- any such proceeding. Generally the most easy-going O. husbands he 
Sed on his wife’s taking good care of herself, and financia reasons justified 
his tenderness. A short, spare man was this Sheik, of black eyes and ‘'‘^ther projiounced 
features, and with red Arab boots and bournous he had an an of beiiij, out ot 
his element in a lady’s boudoir. He appeared to feel it, too, as he sat on the e^reme 
edge of a divan and smoked one of his wife’s cigarettes. In the saddle he was 
doubtless quite a different man. Mrs. Digby fell in love with him visit to 

Palmyra under his escort, and possibly soon repented at leisure what ^he had done i 
haste! She took us out to see her Muscovy ducks and Arab mare, a lovely anima , 
which whinnied and struggled to come to her as we entered ^ 

Bedouins were lounging about, muscular, well-knit fellows, who adoied then 
“ Queen,” and she was evidently proud of their loyalty. She bade me 
herif I returned to Damascus, adding that she should end her days there. Her one 
acknowledged sorrow was the Europeanizing “ craze” of Midhat Pasha, who,^taking 
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advantage of a fire, had commenced to run a wide, straight street through the ancient 
labyrinth of crooked lanes and blind alleys. “ Fancy, he threatened to cut down our 
famous old beech ; but we w’ould not stand that.” 

From the artistic point of view Mrs. Digby was right, as 1 recognized ten years 
later. Even the bazaars had lost picturesqueness. One missed old Abou Antiqua 
(lather of antiquities), deeming his place ill-supplied by an innkeeper, who hangs the 
gaudily-furnished new hotel with modern trumpery. As host this enterprising Syrian 
is all that could be desired, in the role of curiosity-dealer he does not show to 
advantage. Still there is plenty to occupy a week in the town and its neighbourhood. 
Hoping to learn how far the mollahs attached to the great mosque believe in certain 
traditions, I induced a talkative old member of their body to accompany me to the 
roof. It was labour and bakhshish well expended. He pointed out the minaret upon 

which Christ is to descend, and 
professed no scepticism con¬ 
cerning the prophecy that at 
Damascus will be celebrated 
the marriage of Mohammed 
which shall reconcile Islam and 
Christendom. 

Previous to the appointment 
in 1878 of Midhat Pasha, the 
sale of black slaves was carried 
on at Damascus with no further 
pretence of secrecy than that 
obtained by the jealous exclu¬ 
sion of foreigners from the 
market. We made our way 
into the bazaar, a large Khan 
with little cells opening on to 
broad balconies. The place 
was quite deserted, but that its 
abandonment had been recent 
crusts of bread and rinds of 
water-melon testified. A Mos¬ 
lem eye-witness told me that 
he had frequently seen exposed 
there at one time nigh three 
score negresses, principally 
girls and children, who squatted 
on mats in airy costumes amid 
a crowd of purchasers and 
idlers. For the most part sleek 
and plump, these dusky maidens 
used, according to my infor¬ 
mant, to laugh and chatter in a 
fashion which suggested that 
they did not even feel mortified 
at their position. Now and again, he admitted, sad faces might be observed and painful 
efforts to restrain tears by girls scolded for shrinking from rude stare or ruder touch, 
but the majority appear to have gone through the ordeal with feigned if not real 
indifference. Such a damsel on being spoken to would spring to her feet, perhaps 
actually smiling as inquisitive fingers parted her red lips and tried the muscles of her 
smooth, round arms. 

Dan, our dragoman, was a fat little fellow with stubbly hair and twinkling black 
eyes set deep into his ruddy, good-tempered face. As a matter of course he inaugurated 
his engagement by seeking to impose upon us in divers ways, more especially with 
regard to the quality of hired horseflesh, but to do him justice he accepted defeat 
philosophically and bore no malice. A better travelling servant than Dan never 
bestrode pack-saddle. Thanks to his experience and forethought we were generally 
well ted, and, despite absence^ of tents and frequent changes of route, seldom slept 
without some sort of shelter if only a Bedouin s roof* In foraging he surpassed a 
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hungry Zouave, and so practical was his knowledge of cookery, that under his skilful 
hands the toughest hen grew tender and. the rankest goat simmered into a savoury 
stew. No difficulties—and in the wilder regions we had our share of them—could 
disturb his equanimity. Storm or sunshine, feast or fast, invariably found him the 
same gay, untiring attendant, and prompted by an unerring mother wit, he would 
laugh or look grave, discover reasons for halting or necessity for pushing on, gallop 
down a mountain-side or cautiously dismount at a hillock as best fitted our capri¬ 
cious moods. Far from spoiling praise encouraged him to fresh exertions, and volleys 
of abuse, merited or the reverse, failed to ruffle his temper. It is true that the strong 
language in question was promptly rendered, unweakened through translation, into 
fluent Arabic for the benefit of subordinate muleteers and baggage lads, but like the 
sailor Dan meant no 
harm when swearing. 

His pet sin was a too 
constant devotion to 
the bottle, and his 
apology for it pecu¬ 
liar. People, he ex¬ 
plained, incited him to 
indulge because wine 
brought out his a- 
musing characteris¬ 
tics. Judging from 
the rather curious 
confessions with 
which at such times 
he was ready to be¬ 
guile us, we admitted 
the force of his plea, 
the less reluctantly 
since whether drunk 
or sober he always 
managed to do his 
work. He had testi¬ 
monials to suit every 
stamp of tourist. 

Rollicking youngsters 
declared him the jol- 
liest rascal in Turkey, 
while pious pilgrims 
dwelt on his voluntary 
presence at evening 
prayers. To us it 
seemed that he pre- 

ferred love-ballads to Turkish woman of Damascus. 

hymns, and he made 
no secret of his partiality for those who carried sound whisky in their flasks and 
would not stay to analyze his professionally involved accounts. 

Near Damascus rises a range of rugged rocks looking from the distance like a 
triple of hoary ramparts with shattered fronts and broken crests. In the centre is a 
cleft through which the traveller and his beast must scramble as best they ma}^ up the 
exceeding rough and precipitous path of irregularly hewn steps to the sloping plateau, 
where stands a Greek convent dominating a small village. At an early period the 
inhabitants probably occupied the numerous caves which are now used for the storage 
of winter supplies, and in several of these grottoes may be found carvings and in¬ 
scriptions quaint and old enough to delight the heart of an archaeologist; indeed we 
met one there in high glee at the success of a few days’ hunt. He had his note-book 
stuffed full of strange figures and characters, which after dinner he volunteered to 
explain. Expressing intense interest we settled ourselves comfortably to listen to his 
learned discourse to the music of gurgling narghilehs. Unfortunately the way had 
been long, a wood fire was sparkling and crackling at our feet, for the night air was 
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still chilly, and the good fathers had entertained us with their wonted hospitality. 
When we woke our friend had disappeared, sketches and all, and he did not come to 
wish us farewell on the morrow. A queer little village that. Many houses are built 
on the steep hill-side right under the brow of the projecting cliff. Habit is said to 
be a second nature, but it would take a long time to reconcile me to dwelling in such 
a situation. In some cases huge boulders have actually rolled close to the doors, and 
we particularly noticed one cottage which the merest accident had saved from utter 
destruction by the sliding mass hitting against a rock in its path. The landslip at 
Naini Tal had not then occurred. Should the villagers ever hear of that terrible 
catastrophe they may perhaps awake to their dange-r and build in safer spots, if indeed 
any warning short of the crack of doom could rouse them from their apathy. It 
was just after quitting this place that we lighted on a sort of Moslem All Souls’ 
ceremony. The rude cemetery, where sleep the forefathers of the hamlet, was crowded 

with men, women, and 
children dressed in 
holiday garb, some 
standing by new-made 
graves, others loitering 
about among the tomb¬ 
stones. 

As peril was afoot. 
Midhat Pasha kindly 
sent us under escort of 
a strong force of gen¬ 
darmes ordered to 
punish tlie Aleppine 
Bedouins who had 
invaded Syria, com¬ 
mitting havoc wherever 
they went. The troop 
consisted of a hundred 
picked men com¬ 
manded by a stalwart 
captain. Fine fellows 
they all were, well 
mounted and equipped 
and under strict disci¬ 
pline. Their chief, as 
he sat erect and square 
on his perfectly-trained 
charger, looked the 
beau ideal of a light 
cavalry officer. Eager 
too was he for the fray. 
A major’s epaulettes 

uciuie ms eyes, ana mat gooa steed had to be avenged which two years 
back had gone down shot through the heart twenty yards in front of the line as he 
bore his master at full career towards the hostile ranks. 

Once we thought we had caught the foe napping. This happened at a little village 
surrounded by a mouldy wall and dry ditch which stood on the very edge of the desert. 
Here till quite recently, when the Government had put an end to the game, thievish 
bedouins used to pass the night and sally out at early morn to ambush travellers from 
behind a range ot low h.ills just off the highway. Tidings had reached our captain of 
Howing cloaks and tufted spearheads observed near the old haunt. Measures were 
instantly taken. Increasing our pace to a gallop, as we neared the spot we met the 
scouts sent on a short distance in advance returning with a report that the village 
was empty. This proved to be the case, though fires were still smouldering in the 
houses, and further signs of recent occupation visible. By and by women and chil¬ 
dren were discovered, and from tliem we learnt what had occurred. The rumour of 
an armed force in the neighbourhood had provoked a scare, and the males had vanished ; 
but they were Syrian Bedouins, some of those we had come to aid. But at length the 
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enemy fairly turned to bay, and in the open plain offered battle to the gendarmes. 
Down they rushed, knees almost level with their chins, spears poised for the thrust, 
matchlocks blazing, Sheiks yelling, and horses, maddened by the sharp irons, straining 
every nerve in the race. Halting and forming front our captain coo ly waited until 
they^vere within two hundred yards of his line. Fire. Out rang the winchesters, 
volley upon volley. The next minute saw the ground strewn with dead and wounded 
Arabs, a^nd a mass of panic-stricken warriors spurring for dear life from the swoids 

Nlldhat’s gendarmL were splendid soldiers, admirably mounted and equipped and 
reo-ularly paid. Indeed the whole vilayet bore witness to the fact that the constitu¬ 
tional Grand Vizier made an excellent governor. Aleppo did not enjoy the same 
measure of sound administration. You could mark the difference the moment he 
arbitrarily drawn line which divided the two provinces was crossed. 1 overty seemed 
suddenly to take the place of wealth ; natives on the road kept close to our escort, 
who for their part were plainly on the alert, and not without reason jiidg.ng from he 
suspicious appearance of more than one group of gentry cncoumerea by the wa> side. 
Ill-favoured-looking ruffians were most ot them, their belts stuck round with antique 
pistols and formidable knives, their eyes gleaming sullenly as they lighted on the 
dreaded revolvers. It was quite painful to say good-bye to our smart Syiians. 
Their successors were of a very different type, badly horsed badly ^l^thed and armed 
and irregularly paid. The country was at that period infested with Bedouins and 
Circassian thieves who went unpunished except when the exasperated villagers in 
sheer desperation resisted. “ A nest of brigands that,” observed our serjeant, whose 
o-raveyard cough struck mournfiJly on the ear, as he pointed to a cluster of the quaint 
suc^ar-loaf-shaped huts common in those regions, and whilst he .spoke a number ot 
talk dark-browed men drew near. But they had no idea of attacking us. Our men, 
though only armed with old pattern carbines, were too strong for ruffians who seldom 
care, unless possessed of wolf-courage born of hunger, to risk a fair fight, and the 
fellows contented themselves with prowling about our horses on pilfering intent duri^ 
the halt for lunch. Their hard-featured women too were apparently moved with the 
same spirit, but their gait was spiritless, and they appeared harshly used and half-stai ved. 

Caught by a heavy rain when near a Circassian settlement, we made for 
shelter and vlthev unceremoniously entered the Sheik’s house, if the simple hovel 
innocent of glass and flooring could be so styled. Instantly the master spread on 
the floor for our greater ease rugs and carpets, and commenced hospitab e prepara¬ 
tions as though for expected guests, unangered by the presence of a clever pony 
Sch had picked hii way inside to escape the pelting shower. Vainly we 
pleaded haste and a late breakfast; no excuse was accepted. Further refusal would 
have seemed churlish and caused offence, so we submitted to our fate and fasted those 
never-to-be-forgotten dainties. Then came in an old man with beard flowing down to 
his girdle, and tottering steps. Salaaming low, he stood with his hands humb y 
crosled on his bare, hairy breast. Tears were dropping from his eyes. 

“ What does it mean ? Why is he crying? ” 

“This man, effendim (the Sheik’s words were translated as literally as possible), 
ivas the father of one of two young girls, that woman crouching ^ 
the mother of the other. Last year, during a passage of a party of the Haj, th^e 
o-irls were standing near a cattle trough which had just been filled with water Some 
Persians rode up and let their horses drink. ‘ If you are to use all water 

von should oav US ’ said one girl. The answer was a cut with the whip. Why do 
you strike the girl ? ’ asked a villager, standing near. ‘ We will do worse, cried 

the ruffis-iis* 3.ncl shot both ^iils ci 63 .cl. ^ , 

The country was in flames at the outrage, and though the Aleppine authorities 
failed to catch the murderers, the Syrian gendarmes managed later on to lay hands 
on and lock them up in Damascus jail. Hearing this, the other Persian hadjis beset 
their consul’s house, threatening to kill him if their companions were not immediately 
rescued Terribly agitated the consul hurried off to the governor, and pleading fear 
Lf hiTlife induced him to allow the transfer of the accused to the Persian prison on 
the express condition that they were to be again surrendered as soon as the plffrims 
had departed. This promise was deliberately broken, the miscreants disappe.ared, and 
no satisfaction could be obtained.. 



THE PARISIAN POLICE. 

By a. SHADWELL. 

With Portraits by W. D. ALMOND. 

O body of men is subjected to so much unreasoning- abuse as the 
police ; and this is even truer in France than in England. It 
seems impossible for them to p^,ease the public. We all fly to 
them for assistance, and then show our gratitude by flinging 
stones at them, in jest or in earnest, upon every possible occa¬ 
sion. When we want them they are our best friends, to whom 
we turn with the utmost confidence, when we do not, we 
join in treating them as a common enemy. This inconsistent 
behaviour is not very easy to understand : but so far as the 
press is concerned and the press is chiefly to blame — the principal motive is 
undoubtedly political, especially in France, where the government for the time 
being has so many bitter enemies. Abuse of the police is a handy stick with 
which to beat the Ministry in general or the particular Minister who is responsible for 
their conduct : and to the political motive must be added the love of gettino* up a 
popular cry or sensation, which is the breath of life to journalism. The attiUide of 
the public is due partly to the lead given by the press and partly to the general habit 
of grumbling. In the case of both, criticism of the police depends largely upon 
Ignorance ; not only ignorance of the facts upon a given occasion, but, still more, 
ignorance of the set conditions under which the police work. Those conditions are 
regulated by law, which enjoins certain actions and forbids others ; and when people 
find fault with the police for sins of commission or omission, what they ought really 
to blame in nine cases out of ten is the law. One day the press will loudly demand, 
amid public applause, some utterly illegal proceeding from the police, the next it will 
severely condemn them for doing that which is their bounden duty. The former 
happens more frequently in England, the latter in France, for this reason : that the 
French law gives much greater power of action with regard to the arrest of suspects 
and treats them with much greater severity when arrested. 

u instance, burglaries are committed in Chelsea and every one cries indignantlv 
Where are the police? ” Now the police not only know pretty well who committed 
those burglaries, but they even knew that they were going to be committed, or at anv 
rate that some burglaries were going to be committed ; for the simple reason that 
^vo or three days previously Messrs. Bill Sikes, Jack Sheppard, and Charles 
Feace, were released from one of Her Majesty’s gaols. Yet they cannot arrest these 
gentlemen without tangible evidence of their guilt, although they maybe morally 
certain of it. Still less can they prevent them from committing a burglary, which is 
what the public constantly asks. That could only be effected by arresting them before 
they have done anything to deserve it, and to expect it is much like asking the Fire 
Brigade to prevent the occurrence of fires. Even the French police, though they can 
arrest on mere suspicion, cannot detain suspects indefinitely without evidence. 
Recently they were obliged to release several Anarchists for lack of evidence, although 
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it subsequently turned out that these very men had actually committed the crimes of 
which they were suspected. There is a public outcry at this sort of thing, and yet 
when arrests are made on very fair evidence, which subsequently turns out to be 
unfounded, every one boils with indignation at the “ high-handed ” proceedings of the 

Parisian police. ^ ^ 

It is this very ‘‘high-handedness,” that is to say, the practice of arrest on sus- 
picion, and the subsequent handling of the prisoner, that enables the Parisian police 
to cope as successfully as they do with crime and to perform the feats which have 
earned them a great name for cleverness. It has its disadvantages without doubt, 
such as the liability to lay hold of innocent persons. But this tends to correct itself, 
and happens far less often than might be expected. Every mistake of the kmc 
exposes the authorities to trouble and public censure, and they naturally regard 
the officer who makes it with considerable disfavour. Policemen who commit many 
such blunders are dismissed, and this makes them exceedingly careful. Moreover, 
serious harm never results. The very 
treatment to which suspects are sub¬ 
jected, the interrogatories of the magis¬ 
trate, and the elaborate system of iden¬ 
tification are the best safeguards against 
a miscarriage of justice. Of course it is 
best that innocent persons should not be 
arrested at all : but mistakes are bound 
to happen, and when they do the fuller 
the investigation the more certainly will 
the victim’s innocence be established. In 
Paris an English gentleman may occa¬ 
sionally be consigned to a cell for a few 
days as a pickpocket or a spy, but no 
man’s life or liberty can be sworn away 
by a constable’s mistake. And on the 
other hand the police there never ex¬ 
perience, as our own frequently do, the 
peculiarly bitter mortification of seeing an 
atrocious criminal, whom they have been 
at the pains to trace, walk off scot free, 
simply because the law doe-s not allow 
any incriminating questions to be asked 
of him. Every country has its own way 
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of doing things, and in France they ^ . j . 1 

prefer to protect society by giving the police great legal powers in order to make up 
for an extremely clumsy and cumbrous organization. To blame the police for exer¬ 
cising those powers is silly : if they did not they would fai in their duty and all 
security for person and property would vanish. There would be more se'ise in de¬ 
manding a better organization ; just as in this country, instead of crying ‘Where are 
the police ? ” and expecting them to act with their hands tied, we should do better 
bv living them reasonable powers and by not providing a constant supply ot 
crimfnals through the release of Bill Sikes and his friends every two or three years. 

To understand how the Parisian police force works it will be necessary to glance 
briefly at its organization. The head of it is the Pr 4 fet de Police, who is responsible 
to the Minister of the Interior. He generally goes m and out with the Government, 
though during the recent shuffle of the political cards M. Loz 6 , the present Prbfet, 
was allowed to remain. It is needless to say that the frequent changes involved by 
this arrangement—there have been as many as seven in three years—are a very bad 
thing for the force. The nominal head is quite m the hands of his perma^nt 
subordinates, who take very good care that he does not carry out any reforms. e 
Pr^fet controls a'bodv of between 8,000 and 9,000 men, and his jurisdiction extends 
over Paris and the suburbs. The whole force is divided into numerous sections and 
divisions, with different duties, the chief object of which seems to be to multiply 
labour and cause confusion. To enumerate them all would weary the reader ; it will 
be sufficient to mention three main heads : (i) The Office Department, (2) The Muni¬ 
cipal Police, (3) The Criminal Police. Oddly enough, it is the last—that is, the 
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detectives, as we commonly call them—who do the really interesting’ work, and 
about whom the public is always talking, but whom it never sees. When a sen¬ 
sational crime is brought to light, and the papers say that it is in the hands of the 
po ice, one conjures up a vision of half-a-dozen uniformed policemen stumbling help¬ 
lessly about and making a dreadful mess of it. But the utterance of the word 
‘‘ detective ” at once presents to the mind’s eye a picture of some 
preternaturally acute individual who comes down, armed with 
unlimited powers, puts the muddled men of uniform quietly 
aside while pretending to employ them, and follows out a theory 
of his own, which may or may not be correct, but is always in- 
credibly^ ingenious. A particular halo surrounds the Parisian 
‘‘detective,” who is believed to be the representative of a mar¬ 
vellous system of espionage and intrigue. All these notions, 
derived from French and American romances or from the stage, 
are utterly devoid of reality. But in order to explain how things 
M. GAiLLARDE, 1 cally staiid it will be necessary to go back for a moment to 
CHIEF INSPECTOR, the three heads stated above. 

(i) The Office Department of the Parisian police includes 
the numerous Jureaux of the Prefecture and the offices of the commissaires de police. 
borne ot the functions of the bureaux are proper enough, but so far as the main 
business of the police—that is the maintenance of order and the repression of crime— 
is concerned they are simply machines for causing delay and hindering action. They 
are manufactories of reports. Nothing can be done without reports, which have 
all to pass through the Prdfet’s office. 

When it is closed, as from Saturday 
evening till Monday morning, no steps 
can be initiated. If you are arrested 
on Saturday there you stop until Mon¬ 
day, whoever may swear to your respect¬ 
ability. ^ It is easy to see how this works 
in criminal cases. As for the coininis- 
saires, they also are mainly manufacturers 
of reports. As an institution they may 
be considered the central point of a 
thoroughly clumsy system of adminis¬ 
tration. There are seventy - four, or 
perhaps eig'hty of them, distributed 
about Paris, and they combine the func¬ 
tions of police magistrate with those of 
local representative of the Prefecture. 

To the Parisian public “the police” 
means the conifnissaire and the gardien de 
la paix, or common constable. If any¬ 
thing happens the commissaire is sum¬ 
moned : if anything is discovered it is 
reported to the conunissaire. When his 
office is closed, as it is at night, then 
nothing can be done unless they drag 
him out of bed. And when the good 
man comes, what can he do ? Nothing 
but take an observation and indite a report. He can give no orders, as he commands 
no police, only a secretary, commonly called his chien, and two old fellows attached to 
his office. This is the antiquated machinery by which justice is set in motion in 
important criminal cases. The comniissait'e is a hravdiouime and sometimes throws 
himself into the breach, as when one of them arrested Ravachol the other day with the 
help of the bold waiter. But what a system to leave things to be done in that way ! 
In London an inspector would have immediately taken a couple of men and made a 
certainty of it. The Parisian commissaire cannot do that : he can only obtain assistance 
by sending in a report to the Prdtet, who sends it over to the Criminal Department with 
a request that so many men maybe placed at the disposal of M. le Commissaire. 
All this takes time, as the various offices are conveniently scattered about at con- 
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siderable distance.s in different parts of the town, and by the time the detectives arrive, 
Ravachol, or whoever it may be, has of course disappeared. 

(2) The Municipal Police includes the whole force of ordinary uniformed con- 
stabl 4 or gardiens de la faix, and certain special departments in plain clothes. The 
main fact to be noted about them is that they have nothing whatever to do with 
criminal cases. They are a separate body under a separate chief and are much 
more given to helping than hindering their “detective” colleagues. The duties ot 
the gardiens de la faix are to maintain public order. They are men of routine, dis¬ 
posed precisely as our own constables are, in divisions with a fixed area and fixed 
hours of patrol. If anything unusual happens within the cognisance of one of them 
his business is to report it to his 
own officer or to the nearest com- 
missau'e^ who takes action as al¬ 
ready explained. He may, it is 
true, be called upon to assist a 
member of the criminal force in 
effecting an arrest, or anything of 
that kind : but this very seldom 
happens. There is little goodwill 
between the two sets of men, and 
the detectives prefer to do their 
own work without help. They 
will often run the greatest risks 


rather than ask for it. The plain 
clothes men attached to the “muni¬ 
cipal ’’ force include the lodging- iUMi 
house inspectors and the so-called ®M 
“political police.” It is the exist- 
ence of these political brigades 
that has given rise to most of the 
erroneous notions current about 
the Parisian “detectives.” They 
really have something to do with 
intrigue, secrecy, and espionage, 
but far less than they used to have 
under the Empire. Their duties 
are mainly to attend and report 
political meetings — sometimes a 
very hazardous task—and to exer¬ 
cise surveillance over all kinds of 
gambling, whether carried on in 
clubs, in the open air, in clandestine 
halls, or at charity balls, where a 
partie is commonly started in some ^ • 

side room and is of course frequented by professional swindlers. This is a very in¬ 
teresting subject in itself, but we cannot linger over it here. One other section ot 
the “ political ” plain clothes men remains to be mentioned: namely the secret 
police,” the moiichards and agents provocateurs. These creatures are much talked about 
but very little understood. They are not in any sense policemen at all, but meie 
voluntary informers, sometimes paid for their services and sometimes not. in 
former days this class was a good deal employed, but now they are rather discouraged. 

('tj) The Criminal Police, to which we now come, is the most interesting section ot 
the Parisian force. Their proper designation is the “ Service de la Surete, corre¬ 
sponding to our own Criminal Investigation Department. They, and they alone, have 
to do with the repression of crime, the discovery and arrest of criminal^ 1 “ley 
are the real French “detectives,” according to our sense of the word.^ Ihere is 
nothing either political or secret about them, except that they wear plain clothes. 
The force consists of about 300 men, under a who is responsible only to the 
The present chef is M. Goron, whose portrait we give. His men are all attached to 
head-quarters at the Quai des Orffivres, and a certain number sleep on the prenyses 
every night. They are divided into four grades ; namely, chief-inspectors, brigadiers, 
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sub-brigadiers, and inspectors. Promotion goes solely by length of service and 
merit. All the senior officers, excepting the chef, have risen from the ranks, which 
are recruited from the army. The corps consists exclusively of ex-soldiers, who 
have served their time and have been discharged with unblemished reputations. It is 
found that old soldiers, and especially non-commissioned officers, as most all of them 
have been, form the best material for the service. The most important requisite for 
a good detective is not a highly educated intelligence, but devotion 
to duty and the habit of discipline. When the Criminal Investi¬ 
gation Department was first organized on its present basis, the 
experiment of introducing men of superior education was made ; 
but it did not answer, for various reasons. Of course intelligence 
and courage and cool nerves are also necessary for success. All 
these a good detective must possess, and one other thing, without 
^ which the rest will not avail to bring him to distinction—I mean a 
real love of the career. The best Parisian detectives possess this 
in the highest degree. Put a crime before them, a problem with a 
M. jAUME, man at the other end of it, and they are as happy and eager as the 
CHIEF INSPECTOR, fisherman who has seen a big salmon rise, or the deer-stalker who 
has got his glass on a sixteen-stone stag. 

What superior French detectives are like the reader may gather from their 
portraits. The stars of the force at the present time are Chief-inspectors, Gaillarde, 
J.aume, ^ Orion, Sol,^ Soudais and Rossignol. Let us take the liberty of paying one or 
two visits and making their nearer acquaintance. No. 36 Quai des Orffivres is the 
official domicile of the Surete. The building is new, but neither 
very convenient nor very inviting. Dark stone staircases and 
bare stone corridors suggest a gaol more than a public office, and 
the little rooms opening on the corridor are not much bigger or 
better furnished than cells. The Surety is for use, not orna¬ 
ment : that is reserved for the numerous circumlocution offices 
with which the Republic is provided. In one of these rooms we 
find the senior chief-inspector, M. Gaillarde. He is a man some¬ 
what over fifty, very quiet, pleasant-mannered, calm and self- 
possessed ; and these are in the main the characteristic attributes 
of all his senior colleagues. He sits writing at a table or desk 
piled with pigeon-holes but cheerfully interrupts his business to 
smoke a cigarette. The department over which he presides 
deals with the execution of warrants of arrest. In important cases he carries them 
out himself and most of the sensational criminals of late years have been arrested by 
his hand. His strong point is considered to be a great gift of intuition in elucidating 
an obscure problem. Presently two of his men enter to make a report. They are 
chiefly noticeable for an exceptionally ordinary appearance, if one 
may use the expression. It is rather disappointing at first sight 
^ to any one who knows his detective literature ; but to look 

)?' ordinary and not be so is obviously a great merit in the business, 

when you come to think of it. One of them pulls out of his 
pocket a specimen of the homely implement which does duty for 
vm handcuffs among these men. They call it cabriolet, or more cor- 
A rectly Izgotte, and it consists of some twenty inches of whipcord 

J1 with a small piece of wood at each end. The cord is passed round 

the prisoner’s wrists and twisted together. The thing is more 
ORION, efficient than might be supposed, and your true Parisian thief- 
ciiiEF INSPECTOR, taker takes a certain pride in using simple means. He is o*reat 
at ready-made and ingenious devices. One plan with a trouble¬ 
some captive is to take off one of his boots, which makes him limp ; another is to 
unfasten his clothes so that he is obliged to use at least one hand in holding them 
up. The men make their ownand sometimes produce a more formidable article 
by using strong wire in loops instead of whip-cord. But the real master hand disdains 
even the ligotte: he carries nothing whatever, no matter where he goes. With the 
majority of criminals his mere personal influence suffices to impose obedience, and 
when he meets with a desperate character he prefers to trust his good right hand 
rather than any weapon of offence. A colleague of M. Gaillarde’s, chief-inspector 
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Rosslo-nol, who shares the same office, is a notable specimen of this order of detective. 
He is’the head of the voie publique department, the standing functions of which are to 
Explore by day and night every corner of Paris and to lay hands on all evil-doers 
P ^ - ^ Rossignol will stroll alone, with his hands 


kitchens and the vilest dens of infamy with equal sang froid. He knows evciy 
Paris and every door is open to him. The proprietors are all 
very ?ood friends and welcome him obsequiously, while the wretched 
inmates hang round him and compete for a friendly word. To say 
that he has no fear hardly expresses his relation to the company. 

It is true that he possesses extraordinary strength and activity, 
and has never met his match in the course of numerous personal 
encounters ; but his ascendency is far more a matter ot mind. 

These people recognize in him a master and also a friend. 1 
relation between the police and the criminal classes is rathei a 
curious social study. The latter very rarely entertain any malice 
or even resentment. They recognize that the polme are only doing 
their duty, and regard the situation as a sort of game, 

rSSnSSS with the law, .hey hail .he ae.ec.ive^er ^ aj /..end .„d 

in some sort a comrade, especially when he knows how horrible 

l-incniao-e as M. Rossis-nol pre-eminently does. Here, for instance, in a 
‘ ^ ’ rag-ptcker alley, in the evil district of tV^ barriere, we come across a 

herculean chiffonnier, a drunkard, a bu ly, and ^ 
been constantly in trouble. His face lights up at the sight of the 
inspector, he shakes hands warmly, shows him his swollen cheek^ 
for^the poor man has a bad toothache—and pours into his ears a 
long tak of domestic troubles. The two are friends ; nor would 
their relations be interrupted if it becmne the duty of inspecto 
to march his friend off to the depot. To be sure every detective is 
not a Rossignol, who is admitted to possess in a remarkab 
degree the gift of inspiring confidence among those lower classes 

to'which criminals mostly belong. r r tKo cji'n-Ptii 

This personal introduction to the leading lights of the Suietc 

mav be completed by a visit to one of them at home. He lives in a modesT suit® o 
roomr^rSL-for the Republic pays some of her best servants very shabbily- 
over a grog shop in that historical street down which the forces ot disorder are w 
to march, from the seething quarter of S. Antoine westward to 
•^reat. The inspector’s sitting-room might set up tor itself as a 


M. 


his 
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tor tne rvepuDiiL. -- , . 

m that historical street down which forces ot^diso^rj^r^are^won^ 

nspector’s sitting-room might set up for itself as a 
Small chamber of horrors. He has a life-sized wax model of 
himself, seated in an armchair opposite the dooi, which is 
enough to startle you as you go in. Presumably it is intended 
to receive the attentions of M. Ravachol, or one of his kid^y, 
in case he should think of making a professional cal . the 
model is so ridiculously like the original that you hardly know 
which to shake hands with. The room contains numerous 
souvenirs, such as the knife with which a ferocious anarchist 
attacked our friend on the occasion of his arrest. Ihere is a 
case full of medals, silver boxes, and such-like mementoes ot 
past feats, and a photographic album of criminals whom he has 
been instrumental in bringing to book, everything has a 
liistorv which he will tell in the most modest matter-ot-tact 
way ; a narrative of stirring incidents enough _ to furnish 

of individual experiences in the deeps of Parisian low-life, ".“orSg 
o-ruesome tov is exhibited with a sort of paternal affecUon. It is a ” 

model of the guillotine with a little figure to match, which you ^ ^ 

of beheading secundum artem then and there. The Parisian ce ec livino- in 

or he would not stick to it ; for he is a man of parts and .f. “"f 

many Other ways. Nor can the noble pension of £\o a year, with which the P 
LSoisly rlwLds his services after twenty-five years,be considered very much of a bait. 
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910 THE PARISIAN POLICE. 

From what has been said above about the organization of the Parisian police the 
role played by the officers of the Siirete will be readily understood. They have, of 
course, a certain amount of routine work ; but it is the important criminal cases that 
draw the eye of the public upon them. Their duty is to find the culprits and bring* 
them to the depot. All such cases are reported, as has been already said, in the first 
instance to the commissaire of the district, and by him to the Prefecture. First-rate 
crimes are then placed in the hands of a jiige d'instrucfio?i, minor ones are left to the 
commissaire to deal with. In either case, as many detectives as may be thought neces¬ 
sary are placed at the disposal of the judicial officer. If 
no information is forthcoming and the case remains obscure, 
then is the time for a good hand to show what he can do. 
Different men use different means according to their capa¬ 
cities. Some have a faculty of jumping at a correct conclu¬ 
sion without any apparent reason. 

The most useful and reliable method, however, is to go 
systematically to work, making inquiries in a quiet w*ay 
without exciting suspicion. Here the art of assuming a 
character comes in, and at this some of the Surete men are 
M. BouRLET, adepts. The w’onderful detective who appears in the morning 

BRIGADIER. as a bearded and swarthy organ-grinder, in the afternoon as 

ojd applewoman, to-morrow as a languid swell or a 
village idiot, exists only in imagination. The real man never adopts an elaborate 
make-up ; he has a small wardrobe of costumes, the object of which is to enable him to 
frequent a desired locality without exciting suspicion. The dress, therefore, is the 
most Oldinary that is to be met with in that part. It may be that of a workman, a 
shopkeeper, a clerk, or a loafer. The accompanying* engrav’ings, which show M. 
Rossignol as he is, and in the character of a workman, will give a truer idea of the 
practice of disguising than any number of fancy pictures. We will 
suppose that our detectives have got what they want to know, 
and are pretty sure of their man ; it remains to find him. The 
lodging-house inspectorii or brigade des ganiis are supposed to exist 
for this sort of purpose ; and sometimes they are of real assistance. 

They would, however, be far more useful if they were attached to 
the Service de la Sfirete, instead of to the Police Municipale, as 
they are at present. The individual detective will not ask the 
brigade des garnis for assistance, if he can help it, because it would 
probably be refused. He continues to use his disguises, he 
frequents cabarets, he ‘‘shadows ” a friend of the suspect, he sets 
a trap, he watches a house day and night, he gets taken on at a 
factory wdiere the man or his friends work—in short he does a 
thousand things, except give up the chase ; he catches his man at last, and brings 
him to the depot. ^ Then his task is over ; he has done his duty, and earned the 
lewaid which is paid for successful arrests. It is the business of the Anthropometric 
Department to identify the prisoner (which it does with marvellous certainty), of the 
juge d insf7uctioii to extract a full confession from him, and finally of a sentimental or 
terrified jury to let him go again. 

In conclusion, the Parisian police have many merits and some prominent defects, 
of which the most important are the following :—(i) the force is too small ; (2) it is 
underpaid ; (3) it works under the disadvantage of a cumbrous and complicated 
system ; (4) it is really governed, like our own, by the press. Some reform has 
lecently been effected on the first two points j the third is too big to touch, and the 
fourth is beyond the reach of any remedy. 
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By henry JAMES. 

DON’T know how much people care for my work, but they 
like my studio (of which indeed I am exceedingly fond my¬ 
self), as they show by their inclination to congregate there at 
dusky hours, on winter afternoons, or on long dim evenings, 
when the place looks well with its rich combinations and 
low-burning lamps, and the bad pictures (my own) are not 
particularly visible. I won’t go into the question of how 
many of these are purchased, but I affirm without hesitation 
that my invitations are never declined. Some of my visitors 
have been good enough to say that, on Sunday evenings in 
particular, there is no pleasanter place in Paris—where 
so many places are pleasant—none friendlier to easy talk and 
repeated cigarettes, to the exchange of points of view and the comparison of accents. 
The air is as cosmopolitan as only Parisian air can be ; women, I surmise, think they 
look well in it ; they come also because they fancy they are doing something 
Bohemian, just as many of the men come because they suppose they are doing 
something correct. The old heraldic cushions on the divans, embossed with rusty 
gold, are favourable both to expansion and to contraction that, of course, of 
contracting parties—and the Italian brocade on the walls appeals to one s highest 
feelings. "Music makes its home there-though I confess I am not quite the master 
of that house, and when it is going on, in a truly receptive hush, I enjoy the way my 
company leans back and gazes, through the thin smoke of cigarettes, up at the 
distant Tiepolo in the almost palatial ceiling. I make sure the piano, the tobacco and 
the tea are all of the best. 

For the conversation, I leave that mostly to take care of itself. There are discussions, 
of course, and differences—sometimes even a violent circulation of sense and sound ; 
but I have a consciousness that beauty flourishes and that harmonies prevail in^ the 
end. I have occasionally known a visitor to be rude to me because he disliked 
another visitor’s opinions—I have seen an old habitue slip away without bidding me 
good night on the arrival of some confident specimen of les jeimes ; but as a general 
thing we have it out together on the spot—the place is a chamber of justice, leally, a 
temple of reconciliation ; we understand each other if we only sit up late enough. Art 
protects her children, in the long run—she only asks them to trust her. She is like 
the Catholic Church—she guarantees paradise to the faithful. ^ Music, moreover, is a 
universal solvent j though I’ve not an infallible ear I’ve a sufficient sense of the matter 
for that. Ah, the wounds I’ve known it to heal—the bridges I’ve known it to build— 
the ghosts I’ve known it to lay ! Though I’ve seen^ people stalk out, I ve never 
observed them not to steal back. My studio, in short, is the theatre of an incessant 
international drama, a comedy essentiallyof character. ^ ^ 

One of the liveliest scenes of the performance was the evening, last winter, on 
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which I became aware that one of my compatriots—an American, my good friend 
Alfred Bonus—was engaged in a controversy somewhat acrimonious, on a literary 
subject, with Herman Heidenmauer, the young composer, who had been playing to 
us, divinely, a short time before, and whom I thought of neither as a disputant nor 
as an Englishman. I perceived in a moment that something had happened to present 
him in this combined character to poor Bonus, who was so ardent a patriot that he 
lived in Paris rather than in London, who had met his interlocutor for the first time 
on this occasion, and who apparently had been misled by the perfection with which 
Heidermauer spoke English—he spoke it really better than Alfred Bonus. The young 
musician, a Saxon by birth, had spent a few years in England, where he had a 
commercial stepbrother planted and more or less prosperous—a helpful man who had 
watched over his difficult first steps, given him a temporary home, found him pub¬ 
lishers and pupils, smoothed the way to a bewildered hearing for his first productions. 
He knew his London and might at a first glance have been taken for one of its 
products ; but he had, in addition to a genius of the sort that London fosters but 
doesn’t beget, a very German soul. He brought me a note from an old friend on the 
other side of the Channel, and I liked him as soon as I looked at him ; so much, indeed, 
that I could forgive him for making me feel elderly and inferior, conscious that he was 
one of the higher kind whom the future has looked in the face. He had met, through 
his^ gold spectacles, her deep eyes, and some mutual communication had occurred. 
This had given him a confidence which passed for conceit only with those who didn’t 
know the reason. 

I guessed the reason early, and, as may be imagined, he didn’t grudge me the 
knowledge. He was happy and various—as little as possible the mere long-haired 
musicmonger. His hair was short—it was only his legs and his laughter that were 
long. He was fair and rosy, and his gold spectacles glittered as if in response to the 
example set them by his beautiful young golden beard. You would have been sure 
he was an artist, without going so far as to decide upon his particular passion ; for 
you would have been conscious that whatever this passion might be it was acquainted 
with many of the others and mixed with them to its profit. Yet these discoveries had 
not been fully made by Alfred Bonus, whose occupation was to write letters to the 
American journals about the way the “ boys ” were coming on in Paris ; for in such a 
case he probably would not have expected a rare organization to give a literal account 
of itself. Bonus is clever and critical, though it sometimes strikes me that he makes 
an odd use of these advantages. He has it at heart to prove that the Americans in 
Europe do get on—taking for granted on the part of the Americans at home an interest 
in this subject greater, as I often assure him, than any really felt. “Come, now—do 
/get on? ” I often ask him ; and I sometimes push the inquiry so far as to stammer : 
“ And you, my dear Bonus, do get on ? ” He is apt to look a little injured on 
such occasions, as if he would like to say in reply : “ Don’t you call it success to have 
Sunday evenings at which I’m a regular attendant? And can vou question for 
a moment the figure I make at them ? ” It has even occurred to me that 
he suspects me of painting badly on purpose to spite him—that is to interfere with his 
favourite dogma. Therefore, to spite me in return, he’s in the heroic predicament of 
refusing to admit that I’m a failure. He takes a great interest in the plastic arts, but 
his intensest sympathy is for literature. This sentiment is somewhat starved, as the 
boys, as yet, in Paris, have not made much headway there. To show what they are 
doing Bonus has to fall back upon the studios, but there is nothing he enjoys so much 
as having, when the rare chance offers, a good literary talk. He follows the French 
movement closely and explains it profusely to our compatriots, who, however, I fear, 
give few signs of taking it up. 

I forget how his conversation with Heidenmauer began—it was, I think, some 
difference of opinion about one of the English poets that set them afloat. Heiden- 
niauer knows the^ English poets, and the French, and the Italian, and the Spanish, and 
the Russian—he is a wonderful representative of that German culture which consists 
in the study of things not German. It is the English poets that, if I’m not mistaken, 
he loves best, and probably the harm was done by his having happened to say so. At 
any rate Alfred Bonus let him have it, without due notice perhaps, which is rather 
Alfred’s way, on the question (a favourite one with my compatriot) of the deplorable 
state of literature in England, for which, after all, Heidenmauer was not responsible. 
Bonus believes in responsibility—the responsibility of others, an attitude which tends 
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to make some of his friends extremely secretive, though perhaps it would have been 
justified—as to this I’m not sure—had Heidenmauer been, under the circumstances, 
technically British. Before he had had time to explain that he was not, the other 
persons present had become aware that a kind of challenge had passed—that nation, 
in a sudden startled flurry, somehow found itself pitted against nation. There was 
much vagueness, at first, as to which of the nations were engaged and as to what their 
quarrel was about, the question coming presently to appear less simple than the spec¬ 
tacle (so perfectly conceivable) of a German finding it hot for him in a French house, 
a house French enough, at any rate, to give countenance to the idea of his quick 
defeat. 

How could the right cause fail of protection in any house of which Madame de 
Brindes and her charming daughter were so good as to.be assiduous frequenters ? I 
recollect perfectly the pale gleam of joy in the mother’s handsome face when she 
gathered that what had happened was that a detested German was on his defence. 
She wears her eternal mourning (I admit it’s immensely becoming) for a triple woe, 
for multiplied griefs and wrongs, all springing from the crash of the Empire, from the 
battlefields of 1870. Her husband fell at Sedan, her father and her brother on still 
darker days ; both her own family and that of M. de Brindes, their general situation 
in life, were, as may be said, creations of the Empire, so that from one hour to the 
other she found herself sinking with the wreck. You won’t recognize her under the 
name I give her, but you may none the less have admired, between their pretty lemon- 
coloured covers, the touching tales of Claude Lorrain. She plies an ingenious, path¬ 
etic pen and has reconciled herself to effort and privation for the sake of her daughter. 

I say privation, because these distinguished women are poor, receive with great 
modesty, and have broken with a hundred of those social sanctities that are dearer to 
French souls than to any other. They have gone down into the market-place, and 
Paule de Brindes, who is three-and-twenty to-day and has a happy turn for keeping a 
water-colour liquid, earns a hundred francs here and there. She is not so handsome as 
her mother, but she has magnificent hair and what the French call a look of race, and 

is, or at least was till the other day, a frank and charming young woman. There is 
something exquisite in the way these ladies are earnestly, conscientiously modern. 
From the moment they accept necessities they accept them all, and poor Madame de 
Brindes flatters herself that she has made her dowerless daughter one of us others. 
The girl goes out alone, talks with young men, and, although she only paints land¬ 
scape, is really a graceful variation. Nothing can please either of them more than to 
tell them they have thrown over their superstitions. They haven’t, thank heaven ; and 
when I want to be reminded of some of the prettiest in the world—of a thousand fine 
scruples and pleasant forms, and of what grace can do for the sake of grace—I know 
where to go for it. 

It was a part of this pious heresy—much more august, in the way they presented 

it, than some of the aspects of the old faith—that Paule should have become ‘‘en¬ 
gaged,” quite like a jeu?ie mees, to my brilliant friend F 61 ix Vendemer. He is such a 
votary of the modern that he was inevitably interested in the girl of the future, and 
had matched one novelty with another, being ready to marry without a penny, as the 
clearest way of expressing his appreciation, this favourable specimen of the race. He 
simply fell in love with Mademoiselle de Brindes and behaved, on his side, equally 
like one of us others, except that he begged me to ask her mother for her hand. I 
was inspired to do so with eloquence, and my friends were not insensible of such an 
opportunity to show that they now lived in the world of realities. Vendemer’s sole 
fortune is his genius, and he and Paule, who confessed to an answering flame, plighted 
their troth like a pair of young rustics or (what comes, for French people, to the same 
thing), young Anglo-Saxons. Madame de Brindes thinks such doings at bottom very 
vulgar ; but vulgar is what she tries hard to be, she is so convinced it is the only way 
to make a living. Vendemer had had, at that time, only the first of his successes, 
which was not, as you will remember—and unfortunately for Madame de Brindes—of 
this remunerative kind. Only a few people recognized the perfection of his little 
volume of verse ; my acquaintance with him originated in my having been one of the 
few. A volume of verse was a scanty provision to marry on, so that, still like a pair 
of us others, the luckless lovers had to bide their time. Presently, however, came the 
success (again a success only with the devotees of the exquisite, not with the paying 
public) of his comedy in verse at the Fran9ais. This charming work had just been 
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taken off (it had been found not to make money), when the various parties to my little 
drama met Heidenmauer at my studio. 

Vendemer, who has, as indeed the others have, a passion for music, was tremen¬ 
dously affected by hearing him play two or three of his compositions, and I immediately 
saw that the immitigable German quality was a morsel much less bitter for him than 
for the two uncompromising ladies. He went so far as to speak to Heidenmauer 
frankly, to thank him with effusion, an effort of which neither of the quivering women 
would have been capable. Vendemer was in the room the night Alfred Bonus raised 
his little breeze ; I saw him lean on the piano and listen with a queer face, looking, 
however, rather wonderingly at Heidenmauer. Before this I had noticed the intenser 
paleness (her face was admirably expressive) with which Madame de Brindes saw her 
prospective son-in-law make up, as it were, to the original Teuton, whose national 
character was aggravated to her aching sense, as it would have been to that of most 
Frenchwomen in her place, by his wash of English colour. A German was bad 
enough—but a German from over the Channel ! Her perceptions were too fine to give 
her the excuse of not feeling that his compositions were interesting, and she was 
capable, magnanimously, of listening to them with dropped eyes ; but (much as it 
cost her, ever, not to be perfectly courteous), she couldn’t have made even the most 
perfunctory speech to him about them. Marie de Brindes could never have spoken to 
Herman Heidenmauer. It was a narrowness, if you will, but a narrowness that, to 
my vision, was enveloped in a dense atmosphere—a kind of sunset bloom—of 
enriching and fortifying things. Herman Heidenmauer himself, like the man of 
imagination and the lover of life that he was, would have entered into it delightedly, 
been charmed with it as a fine case of passion. This was what I always felt in Marie 
de Brindes ; she struck me as a perfect incarnation of the passion of her country. 
She never spoke of France, but she always made me think of it, and with an authority 
which the women of her race seem to me to have in the question much more than the 
men. I daresay I’m rather in love with her, though, being considerably younger. I’ve 
never told her so—as if she would in the least mind that! I have indeed been just a 
little prevented by a spirit of loyalty to Vendemer ; suspecting always (excuse my 
sophistication) that in the last analysis it is the mother’s charm that he feels—or 
originally felt—in the daughter’s. He spoke of the elder lady to me in those days 
with the full vividness with which only a Frenchman can speak of the objects of his 
affection. At any rate there was always something symbolic and slightly ceremonial 
to me in her delicate cameo-face and her general black-robed presence ; she made me 
think of a priestess or a mourner, of revolutions and sieges, detested treaties and ugly 
public things. I pitied her, too, for the strife of the elements in her—for the way she 
must have felt a noble enjoyment smothered. She was too good for that, and yet she 
was too rigid for anything else ; and the sight of such dismal perversions made me 
hate more than ever the stupid terms on which nations meet. 

When she gathered that one of my guests was simply cramming it down the 
throat of another that the English literary mind was not even literary, she turned 
away with a vague shrug and a pitiful look, at her daughter, for the taste of people 
who took their pleasure so poorly : the truth in question would be so obvious that it 
was not worth making a scene about. Madame de Brindes evidently looked at any 
scene between the English and the Americans as a quarrel proceeding vaguely from 
below stairs—a squabble sordidly domestic. Her almost immediate departure with 
her daughter operated as a lucky interruption, and I caught for the first time in the 
straight, spare girl, as she followed her mother, a little of the air that Vendemer had 
told me he found in her, the still exaltation, the brown uplifted head that we attribute, 
or that at any rate he made it visible to me that he attributed, to the dedicated Maid. 
He considered that his intended bore a striking resemblance to Jeanne d’Arc, and he 
marched after her off this occasion like a square-shouldered armour-bearer. He 
reappeared, however, after he had put the ladies into a cab, and half an hour later 
the rest of my friends, with the sole exception of Bonus, having dispersed, he was 
sitting up with me in the empty studio for another bout de causerie. At first, perhaps, I 
was too occupied with reprimanding my compatriot to give much attention to what 
Vendemer might have to say ; I remember, at any rate, that I had asked Bonus what 
had induced him to make so grave a blunder. He was not even yet, it appeared, 
aware of his blunder, so that I had to inquire by what odd chance he had taken 
Heidenmauer for a bigoted Briton. 
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“ If I spoke to him as one he answered as one ; that’s bigoted enough,” said Alfred 
Bonus. 

‘‘ He was confused and amused at your onslaught : he wondered what fly had 
stung you.” 

‘‘ The fly of patriotism,” Vendemer suggested. 

“ V)o you like him—a brutal German ? ” Bonus demanded. 

‘Mf he’s an Englishman he isn’t a German —ilfmit opter. We can hang him for 
the one or for the other, we can’t hang him for both. I was immensely struck with 
those things he played.” 

‘‘They had no charm for me, or doubtless I too should have been demoralized,” 
Alfred said. “ He seemed to know nothing about Miss Brownrigg. Now Miss 
Brownrigg’s great.” 

“I like the things and even the people you quarrel about, you big babies of the 
same breast. Cest a se to7'dre Vendemer declared. 

“ I maybe very abject, but I take an interest in the American novel,’’Alfred rejoined, 

“ I hate such expressions : there’s no such thing as the American novel.” 

“ Is there by chance any such thing as the French ? ” 

“ Pas davantage —for the artist himself: how can you ask ? I don’t know what is 
meant by French art and English art and American art : those seem to me mere 
cataloguers’ and reviewers’ and tradesmen’s names, representing preoccupations 
utterly foreign to the artist. Art is art in every country, and the novel (since Bonus 
mentions that) is the novel in every tongue, and hard enough work they have to live 
up to that privilege, without our adding another muddle to the problem. The reader, 
the consumer, may call things as he likes, but we leave him to his little amusements.” 
I suggested that we were all readers and consumers ; which only made Vendemer 
continue : “ Yes, and only a small handful of us are not irreflective, stupid ones. 
But you and I and Bonus are of the handful.” 

“ What do you mean by the handful?” Bonus inquired. 

Vendemer hesitated a moment. “ I mean the few intelligent people, and even the 

few people who are not-” He paused again an instant, long enough for me to 

request him not to say what they were “ not,” and then went on : “ People, in a word, 
who have the honour to live in the only country worth living in.” 

“ And pray what country is that ? ” 

“The land of dreams—the country of art.” 

“Oh, the land of dreams! I live in the land of realities!” Bonus exclaimed. 
“ What do you all mean then by chattering so about le 7'oma7i 7'iisse ? ” 

“ It’s a convenience—to identify the work of three or four, la-bas, because we’re so 
far from it. But do you see them writmg ‘ le roman russe ? ’ ” 

“ I happen to know that that’s exactly what they want to do, some of them,” said 
Bonus. 

“Some of the idiots, then! There are plenty of those everywhere. Anything 
born under that silly star is sure to be awful.” 

“ Thank God I’m not an artist,” said Bonus. 

“ Dear Alfred’s a critic,” I explained. 

“ And I’m not ashamed of my country,” he subjoined. 

“ Even a critic perhaps may be an artist,” Vendemer mused. 

“Then as the great American critic Bonus may be the great American artist,” I 
went on. 

“Is that what you’re supposed to give us—‘American’ criticism?” Vendemer 
asked, with dismay in his expressive, ironic face. “Take care, take care, or it will 
be more American than critical, and then where will yo7/ be ? However,” he continued, 
laughing and with a change of tone, “ I may see the matter in too lurid a light, for 
I’ve just been favoured with a judgment conceived in the purest spirit of our own 
national genius.” He looked at me a moment and then he remarked : “ That dear 
Madame de Brindes doesn’t approve of my attitude.” 

“ Your attitude ? ” 

“ Toward your German friend. She let me know it when I went down stairs with 
her—told me I was much too cordial, that I must observe myself.” 

“ And what did you reply to that? ” 

“ I answered that the things he had played were extraordinarily beautiful.” 

“ And how did she meet that ? ” 
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“ By saying that he’s an enemy of our country.” 

“ She had you there,” I rejoined. 

Yes, I could only reply, ‘ Ch'ereinadame^ voyofis !' ” 

“ That was poor.” 

“ Evidently, for it did no more for me than to give her a chance to declare that he 
can’t possibly be here for any good, and that he belongs to a race it’s my sacred 
duty to loathe.” 

“ I see what she means.” 

“ I don’t then—where artists are concerned. I said to her, ^ Ah^ madame, vous savez 
(jiie pour moi il 7iy a qice Vart / ’ ” 

“ It’s very exciting ! ” I laughed. ‘‘ How could she parry that ? ” 

‘‘ ‘ I know it, my dear child—but for him ? ’ That’s the way she parried it. ‘ Very 
well, for him? ’ I asked. ‘ For him there’s the insolence of the victor and a secret 
scorn for our incurable illusions ! ’ ” 

‘‘ Heidenmauer has no insolence and no secret scorn.” 

Vendemer was silent a moment. ‘‘ Are you very sure of that ? ” 

“Oh, I like him ! He’s out of all that, and far above it. But what did Made¬ 
moiselle Paule say ? ” I inquired. 

“ She said nothing—she only looked at me.” 

“ Happy man ! ” 

“ Not a bit. She looked at me with strange eyes, in which I could read, ‘Go 
straight, my friend—go straight ! ’ Oh, les femmes^ les fe77imes ! ” 

“ What’s the matter with them now? ” 

“ They have a mortal hatred of art ! ” 

“ It’s a true, deep instinct,” said Alfred Bonus. 

“ But what passed further with Madame de Brindes ? ” I went on. 

“ She only got into her cab, pushing her daughter first; on which I slammed the 
door rather hard and came up here. Cela 77ia porte sur les 7ierfsd'‘ 

“ I’m afraid I haven’t soothed them,” Bonus said, looking for his hat. When he 
had found it he added : “ When the English have beaten us and pocketed our 7 uilliards 
I’ll forgive them ; but not till then ! ” And with this he went off, made a little uncom¬ 
fortable, I think, by Vendemer’s sharper alternatives, while the young Frenchman 
called after him, “ My dear fellow, at night all cats are grey ! ” 

Vendemer, when we were left alone together, mooned about the empty studio 
awhile and asked me three or four questions about Heidenmauer. I satisfied his 
curiosity as well as I could, but I demanded the reason of it. The reason he gave 
was that one of the young German’s compositions had already begun to haunt his 
memory ; but that was a reason which, to my sense, still left something unexplained. 

I didn’t however challenge him, before he quitted me, further than to warn him against 
being deliberately perverse. 

“ What do you mean by being deliberately perverse ?” He fixed me so with his 
intensely living French eye that I became almost blushingly conscious of a certain 
insincerity, and, instead of telling him what I meant, tried to get off with the deplorable 
remark that the prejudices of Mesdames de Brindes w’ere after all respectable. “ That’s 
exactly what makes them so odious ! ” cried Vendemer. 

A few days after this, late in the afternoon, Herman Heidenmauer came in to see 
me and found the young Frenchman seated at my piano—trying to win back from 
the keys some echo of a passage in the Abe7idUed we had listened to on the Sunday 
evening. They met, naturally, as good friends, and Heidenmauer sat down with 
instant readiness and gave him again the page he was trying to recover. He asked him 
for his address, that he might send him the composition, and at Vendemer’s request, 
as we sat in the firelight, he played half a dozen other things. Vendemer listened in 
silence, but to my surprise he took leave of me before the lamp was brought in. I 
asked him to stay to dinner (I had already appealed to Heidenmauer to stay), but he 
explained that he was engaged to dine with Madame de Brindes— e7i fa7iiille^ as he 
always called it. When he had gone Heidenmauer, with whom, on departing, he had 
shaken hands without a word, put tome the same questions about him that Vendemer 
had asked, on the Sunday evening, about the young German, and I replied that my 
visitor would find in a small volume of remarkable verse, published by Lenierre, which 
I placed in his hands, much of the information that he desired. This volume, which 
had just appeared, contained, besides a reprint of Vendemer’s earlier productions, 
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many of them admirable lyrics, the drama that had lately been played at the h ram 5 :ais, 
and Heidenmauer took it with him when he left me. But he left me late, and before 
this occurred, all the evening, we had much talk about the h rench nation. In the 
foreign colony of Paris the exchange of opinions on this subject is one of the most 
inevitable and by no means the least interesting of distractions ; it furnishes occupation 
to people rather conscious'*of the burden of leisure. Heidenmauer had been little in 
Paris, but he was all the more open to impressions ; they evidently poured in upon him 
and he gave them a generous hospitality. In the diffused white light of his fine 
German intelligence old colours took on new tints to me, and while we spun fancies 
about the wonderful race around us I added to my little stock of notions about his 
own. I saw that his admiration for our neighbours was a very high tide, and I was 
struck with something bland and unconscious—noble and serene in its absence of 
precautions—in the way he let his doors stand open to it. It^ would have been ex¬ 
asperating to many Frenchmen ; he looked at them through his cool spectacles with 
such an absence of suspicion that they might have anything to forgive him, such a 
thin metaphysical view of instincts and passions. He had the air of not allowing for 
recollections and nerves, and would doubtless give them occasion to make afiesh 
some of their reflections on Teutonic tact. 

A couple of days after I had given him Vendemer’s book he came back to tell me 
that he found great beauty in it. ‘‘It speaks to me—it speaks to me,” he said with 
his air of happy proof. “ I liked the songs—I liked the songs. Besides, he added, 
“ I like the little romantic play—it has given me wonderful ideas ; more ideas than any¬ 
thing has done for a long time. Yes—yes.” 

“ What kind of ideas? ” 

“ Well, this kind.” And he sat down to the piano and struck the keys. I listened 
without more questions, and after a while I began to understand. Suddenly he said, 
“ Do you know the words of that 2 ” and before I could answer he was rolling out one 
of the lyrics of the little volume. The poem was strange and obscure, yet irresistibly 
beautiful, and he had translated it into music still more tantalizing than itself. He 
sounded the words with his German accent, barely perceptible in English but strongly 
marked in French. He dropped them and took them up again ; he was playing with 
them, feeling his way. “ This is my idea ! ” he broke out; he had caught it, in one of 
its mystic mazes, and he rendered it with a kind of solemn freshness. There was a 
phrase he repeated, trying it again and again, and while he did so he chanted the 
words of the song as if they were an illuminating flame, an inspiration. I was rather 
glad, on the whole, that Vendemer didn’t hear what his pronunciation made of them, 
but as I was in the very act of rejoicing I became aware that the author of the verses 
had opened the door. He had pushed it gently, hearing the music ; then, hearing also 
his own poetry, he had paused and stood looking at Heidenmauer. The young 
German nodded and laughed, and, irreflectively, spontaneously, greeted him with a 
friendly “ Was sagen Sie dazu? ” I saw Vendemer change colour ; he blushed red^, and 
for an instant, as he stood wavering, I thought he was going to retreat. But I 
beckoned him in and, on the divan beside me, patted a place for him to sit. 

He came in but didn’t take this place ; he went and stood before the fire to warm 
his feet, turning his back to us. Heidenmauer played and played, and after a little 
Vendemer turned round ; he looked about him for a seat, dropped into it and sat with 
his elbows on his knees and his head in his hands. Presently Heidenmauer called 
out, in French, above the music : “I like your songs—I like them immensely 1 ” but 
the young Frenchman neither spoke nor moved. When, however, five minutes later, 
Heidenmauer stopped, he sprang up with an entreaty to him to go on, to go on for 
the love of God. “ Toila—-foilct ! ” cried the musician, and with hands for an instant 
suspended he wandered off into mysterious worlds. He played Wagner and then 
W^agner again—a great deal of Wagner ; in the midst of which, abruptly, he addressed 
himself again to Vendemer, who had gone still further from the piano, launching to me, 
however, from his corner, a '''' Di'eu^ que dest beau !which I saw that Heidenrnauer 
caught. “I’ve a conception for an opera, you know—I’d give anything if you’d do 
the libretto ! ” Our German friend laughed out, after this, with clear good nature, 
and the rich appeal brought Vendemer slowly to his feet again, staring at the musician 
across the room and turning this time perceptibly pale. 

I felt there was a drama in the air, and it made me a little nervous ; to^ conceal 
which I said to Heidenmauer : “ What’s your conception ? What’s your subject? ” 
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“ My conception would be realized in the subject of M. Vendemer’s play—if he’ll 
do that for rne in a great lyric manner ! ” And with this the young German, who had 
stopped playing to answer me, quitted the piano and Vendemer got up to meet him. 
“ The subject is splendid—it has taken possession of me. Will you do it with me ? Will 
you work with me ? We shall make something great! ” 

“Ah, you don’t know what you ask!” Vendemer answered, with his pale 
smile. 

“ I do—I do : I’ve thought of it. It will be bad for me in my country ; I shall 
suffer for it. They won’t like it—they’ll abuse me for it—they’ll say of me pis que 
pendreP Heidenmauer pronounced it bis que be 7 id 7 'e. 

“ They’ll hate my libretto so ? ” Vendemer asked. 

“Yes, your libretto—they’ll say it’s immoral and horrible. And they’ll say Fni 
immoral and horrible for having worked with you,” the young composer went on, with 
his pleasant healthy lucidity. “You’ll injure my career. Oh yes, I shall suffer ! ” he 
almost joyously cried, 

“ Et moi dcnc !"'* Vendemer exclaimed. 

“ Public opinion, yes. I shall also make you suffer—I shall nip your prosperity in 
the bud. All that’s des betises — tespetisses,'' said poor Heidenmauer. “ In art there are 
no countries.” 

“Yes, art is terrible, art is monstrous,” Vendemer replied, looking at the 
fire. 

“ I love your songs—they have extraordinary beauty.” 

“ And Vendemer has an equal taste forjw/r compositions,” 1 said to Heidenmauer. 

“ Tempter ! ” Vendemer murmured to me, with a strange look. 

“ Cestjuste! I mustn’t meddle—which will be all the easier as I’m dining out and 
must go and dress. You two make yourselves at home and fight it out here.” 

“ Do you leave me ? ” asked Vendemer, still with his strange look. 

“ My dear fellow. I’ve only just time.” 

“ We will dine together—he and I—at one of those characteristic places, and we 
will discuss— grihidlich,^' said Heidenmauer. “ Then we will come back here to finish— 
your studio is so good for music.” 

“ There are some things it isn't good for,” Vendemer remarked, looking at our 
companion. 

“ It’s good for poetry—it’s good for truth,” smiled the composer. 

“ You’ll stay here and dine together,” I said ; “ my servant can manage that.’' 

“ No, no—we’ll go out and we’ll walk together. We’ll talk a great deal,” 
Heidenmauer went on. “The subject is so comprehensive,” he said to Vendemer, as 
he lighted another cigar. 

‘‘The subject?” 

“ Of your drama. It’s so universal.” 

“Ah, the universe —it 7i'y a que ca ! " I laughed, to Vendemer, partly with a really 
amused sense of the exaggerated woe that looked out of his poetic eyes and that 
seemed an appeal to me not to forsake him, to throw myself into the scale of the 
associations he would have to violate, and partly to encourage him, to express my 
conviction that two such fine minds couldn’t in the long run be the worse for coming' 
to an agreement. I might have been a more mocking Mephistopheles handing over 
his pure spirit to my plausible German Faust. 

^ When I came home at eleven o’clock I found him alone in my studio, where, 
evidently, for some time, he had been moving up and down in agitated thought. The 
air was thick with Germanic fumes, with the reverberation of mighty music and great 
ideas, with the echoes of that “universe” to which I had so mercilessly consigned 
him. But I judged in a moment that Vendemer was in a very different phase of his 
evolution from the one in which I had left him. I had never seen his handsome, 
sensitive face so intensely illumined. 

Cay est—fay est!" he exclaimed, standing there with his hands in his pockets 
and looking at me. * 

“ You’ve really agreed to do something together? ” 

“ We’ve sworn a tremendous oath—we’ve taken a sacred engagement.” 

“ My dear fellow’—you’re a hero.” 

“Wait and see ! Cest tm tres-grafid esprit C 

“ So much the better ! ” 
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“ C est icn hien beau genie. An, ^\'e ye iisen we 5>ucii , 
espacesi ” my friend continued, with his dilated eyes. 

“ It’s very interesting—because it will cost you somethinv,. ot- 

“ Ull cost me everything! ” said F^lix Vendemer, in a tone I seem to hear at 
.hi, holr “ TtS ju,7.he geau.y of it. If, .h= chance of chance, .0 test, f, for 

"'-A„lrp:„',tr,“?hrlT;;ea.eh, feeling ,ny,e,f ,oa. . 00 , hu. into .he 

“‘’'“ot “^'taow the greatest crime that can be perpetrated against it ? ” 

“ Anainst the relbdon^of art—agaiifst the iove for beauty—against the search for 

you know-for one of « 5 -the really damnable, the only unpardonable, 

sin ^ ” 

:: llm^o. m'Sg abomTts toe-i'm ■.ah.in^'ab^m its place. .. 

It has the unspeakable beauty o g & i* ^ thprpfore are we to say 

rqnkklyWci.Jd ind^^ ‘“he'cSrTofl*,' wa'raradSTraMef a Sy ‘^Mme 
rg"™!' .“adbee„'.onderfnl.ama.«rH^^^^^^^^ 

TZ:; w'e 'SyT/rei'd ITi^bS \o^"‘on'sidTr 

rt!“t“:SS"ru”u:,U the name 

SZrhTlt haVSS in .oZZi;h‘t™d« of .. fesUfy/tg,; it was from that 

direction that the finest part ^is opportunity^to ^ note 

from XdTrlfe dT Sdrs^be^ggi^ m^, as a particular f-fo-^.^^rarac^^ist" iall 

of his intelligence, ^ ’ I was reminded afresh, too, that /te foresaw no 

ZlSg%Sm^cZ‘ZnZ| of 

Xn:7o“— 

Zre 7'Z7,'1i!i7.7oVTh7rTaS?Zn.fZ7as 7e7upird wiZ its 

“ 7Z7r.L7rd7gh'.e;' .ha. Mad.me de Brmdes.recei.ed me. when I obeyed 
Zenjage m7e7o»“li7 ■ U&»ad that there Ls no horror .0 me m the matter, 
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that if 1 was not a German, neither was I a Frenchman, and that all that I had before 
me was two young men inflamed by a great idea and nobly determined to work 
together to give it a great form. 

A great idea—to go over to ces gens-ld f ” 

“ To go over to them ? ” 

yourself on their side—to throw yourself into the arms of those who hate 
US— to iall into their abominable trap ! ” 

‘‘ What do you call their abominable trap ? 

‘Their false bonJmnie, the very impudence of their intrigues, their profound, 
scientific deceit and their determination to get the advantage of us by exploiting our 
generosity. ^ i & 

"^ou attribute to such a man as Heidenmauer too many motives and too many 
calculations. He’s quite ideally superior ! ” 

“ Oh, German idealism—we know what that means ! We’ve no use for their 
superiority ; let them carry it elsewhere—let them leave us alone. Why do they 
thrust themselves in upon us and set old wounds throbbing by their detested presence ? 
We don t go near them, or ever wish to hear their ugly names or behold their visages 
de bois ; therefore the most rudimentary good taste, the tact one would expect even 

c r”‘&ht suggest to them to seek their amusements elsewhere. 

But their taste, their tact— I can scarcely trust myself to speak ! ” 

Madame de Brindes did speak, however, at considerable further length, and with a 
sincerity of passion which left one quite without arguments. There was no argument 
to meet the fact that Vendemer’s attitude wounded her, wounded her daughter, 
jusqu au fond de I ante, that it represented for them abysses of shame and suffering, and 
that tor himself it meant a whole future compromised, a whole public alienated. It 
talk of such things ; if people didn’t feel them, if they hadn’t 
the fibre of loyalty, the high imagination of honour, all explanations, all supplications 
were but a waste of noble emotion. M. Vendemer’s perversity was monstrous—she 
had had a sickening discussion with him. What she desired of me was to make one 
last appeal to him, to put the solemn truth before him, to try to bring him back to 
sanity. t was as if he had temporarily lost his reason. It was to be made clear to 
him j>ar exemp/e, that unless he should recover it Mademoiselle de Brindes would un- 
hesitatingly withdraw from her engagement. 

“ Does she really feel as you do 1 ” I asked. 

fee/l^ ^s a fille de France must 

“ Doesn’t she love him, then ? ” 

She adores him. But she won’t take him without his honour.” 

“ I don’t understand such refinements,” I said. 

her fe?rl’ ii ” A"®®* Madame de Brindes. Then with eyes glowing through 

her teais she demanded : Don t you know she knows how her father died ? ” I was 
on the point of saying, “ What has that to do with it?” but I withheld the question, 
tor after all I couM conceive that it might have something. There was no disputing 

m " ®''P''®®s my sincere conviction that Vendemer was 

profoundly attached to Mademoiselle Paule. “ Then let him prove it by making her a 
sacnhce ! my strenuous hostess replied ; to which I rejoined that I would repeat our 
conversation to him and put the matter before him as strongly as I could. I delayed 
a little to take leave, wondering if the girl would not come in— I should have been so 
much more content to receive her strange renunciation from her own lips. I couldn’t 
say this to Madame de Brindes ; but she guessed I meant it, and before we separated 
we exchanged a look in which our mutual mistrust was written—the suspicion on her 
side that I should not be a very passionate intercessor, and the conjecture on mine 
that she might be misrepresenting her daughter. This slight tension, I must add, was 
only momentary for I have had a chance of observing Paule de Brindes since then, 
eloquent ladies were soon satisfied that I pitied them enough to have been 

My eloquence has been of no avail, and I have learned (it has been one of the 
most interesting lessons of my life) of what transcendent stuff the artist may some¬ 
times be rnade. Herman Heidenmauer and F41ix Vendemer are, at the hour I write, 
immersed in their monstrous collaboration. There were postponements and difficulties 
at hrst, and there will be more serious ones in the future, when it is a question of 
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giving the finished work to the world. The world of Paris will stop its ears in horror, 
the German Empire will turn its mighty back, and the authors of what I foresee (oh. 
I’ve been treated to specimens) as a perhaps really epoch-making musical revelation 
(is Heidenmauer’s style rubbing off on me ? ) will perhaps have to beg for a hearing in 
communities fatally unintelligent. It may very well be that they will not obtain any 
hearing at all for years. I like at any rate to think that time works for them. At 
present they work for themselves and for each other, amid drawbacks of several kinds. 
Separating after the episode in Paris, they have met again on alien soil, at a little 
place on the Genoese Riviera, where sunshine is cheap and tobacco bad, where they 
live (the two together) for five francs a day, which is all they can muster between them. 
It appears that when Heidenmauer’s London stepbrother was informed of the young 
composer’s unnatural alliance he instantly withdrew his subsidy. The return of it is 
contingent on the rupture of the unholy union and the destruction by flame of all the 
manuscript. The pair are very poor and the whole thing depends on their staying 
power. They are so preoccupied with their opera that they have no time for pot¬ 
boilers. Vendemer is in a feverish hurry, lest perhaps he should find himself chilled. 
There are still other details which contribute to the interest of the episode and which 
help to render it, for me, a most refreshing, a really great little case. It rests me, it 
delights me, there is something in it that makes for civilization. In their way they are 
working for human happiness. The strange course taken by Vendemer (I mean his 
renunciation of his engagement) must moreover be judged in the light ot the fact that 
he was really in love. Something had to be sacrificed, and what he clung to most 
(he’s extraordinary, I admit), was the truth he had the opportunity of proclaiming. 
Men give up their love for advantages every day, but they rarely give it up for such 
discomforts. 

Paule de Brindes was the less in love of the two ; I see her often enough to have 
made up my mind about that. But she’s mysterious, she’s odd ; there was at any rate 
a sufficient wrench in her life to make her often absent-minded. Does her imagination 
cling to F^lix Vendemer ? • A month ago, going into their little salon one day when 
her mother was not at home (the hon7ie had admitted me under a wrong impression), I 
found her at the piano, playing one of Heidenmauer’s compositions—playing it with¬ 
out notes and with infinite expression. Where had she found it ? How had she learned 
it? This was her secret—she blushed so that I didn’t pry into it. But what is she 
doing, under the singular circumstances, with a composition of Herman Heidenmauer’s ? 
She never met him, she never heard him play but that once. It will be a pretty com¬ 
plication if it shall appear that the young German genius made on that occasion also 
an ineffaceable impression on her! This needn’t appear, however, inasmuch as, being 
naturally in terror of the discovery by her mother of such an anomaly, she may count 
on me absolutely not to betray her. I hadn’t fully perceived how deeply susceptible 
she is to music. She must have a strange confusion of feelings—a dim, haunting 
trouble, with a kind of ache of impatience for the wonderful opera somewhere in the 
depths of it. Don’t we live fast, after all, and doesn’t the old order change ? Don’t 
say art isn’t mighty ! I shall give you some more illustrations of it yet. 








THE “TIMES.” 

By EDMUND VINCENT. 

With Illustrations by EDMUND J. SULLIVAN. 

\ the thirtieth chapter of the Book of Penclennis by 
William Makepeace Thackeray the human, it is written 
—“ There she is—the great engine—she never sleeps. 
She has her ambassadors in every quarter of the 
world—her couriers are upon every road. Her officers 
march along with armies and her envoys enter states¬ 
men’s Cabinets. They are ubiquitous.” In resolute 
invasion of the monopoly of the preacher let this 
text be chosen for exposition with particular reference 
to the Times newspaper, that great engine of to-day, 
of which Thackeray’s words, albeit published but five 
years after the success of the experiments with the 
electric telegraph on the South-Western Railway had 
been recorded as a marvel, are a complete descrip¬ 
tion. When we rise in the morning we hope to 
see the sun, we expect to see the Times. We know 
that from 1785 until now the office in Printing House Square, as it used to 
be and as it is, has never failed to pour forth its stream of information into the 
world at the appointed time on the morning of every week-day in the year. The course 
of Nature can hardly match its unbroken cycle of regularity. The sun may retire 
for a week or more, as it did at Christmas time ; the tide ought to be full at London 
Bridge at fifty-seven minutes past seven on the morning of the first of September, and 
the first copies of the Times ought to be ready at the publishing office in Playhouse 
Yard at an appointed time on that morning. Westerly winds may delay the flood tide, 
easterly winds may drive it up the estuary so fiercely that it may continue to flow 
beyond the time fixed, but the Times will certainly appear, punctual to the minute, 
and would appear no less certainly—says M. de Blowitz who knows everything—even 
though a cataclysm should have swept Printing House Square and Playhouse Yard 
into the adjoining Thames. 

The Times is, in effect, an institution which has grown into English life, and it 
were a labour of love to trace with particularity its development from small beginnings 
to the present day, to stand in the spirit side by side with John Walter the First at 
Charing Cross Pillory, to marvel at the generation which stood by while an honest 
man, for telling the plain and wholesome truth, suffered long imprisonment at Newgate 
when Newgate was a hell upon earth. From that point onwards it would be easy to 
trace the various manifestations of fearless independence and unswerving integrity 
which have enabled the paper to acquire and maintain an amount of influence which no 
other paper can claim. We hear much of “ the policy of the paper ” in these days, and 
of the manner in which that policy is directed ; as a matter of fact that policy, 
which is a thing altogether apart from politics, has followed principles which have 
never varied, and they are the principles of fearless independence and honest 
candour. John Walter the First was content to suffer in the pillory for courageous 
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criticism of the Dukes of York, Gloucester and Cumberland. John Walter the 
Second lost the official advertisements of the Government and the contract for the 
Customs printing rather than refrain from strong censure of Lord Melville ; and this 
same John Walter the Second was the man who, when the Government of 1810 
intercepted his letters by way of punishment for his refusal to prophesy smooth things 
and to give praise or to keep silence when blame was due, met them by pioviding his^ 
own channels of intelligence and by sending out Henry Crabb Robinson to be the first ot 
special correspondents. Robinson was the fore-runner of the adventurous band, ot 
which William Howard Russell and Charles Austin have been best known to 
the public, who have faced danger and hardship in the interests of the great 
paper and of the public, whose anxiety the papef might serve to allay if it were 
served faithfully and without stint. The same^ spirit was shown when, shortly 
before the introduction of the Koenig process of printing, the compositors and pimtei s 
all but in a state of mutiny. Then John Walter the Second collected a small 
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but loyal band, took off his coat and assisted \\fith his own hand in setting up the 
paper, secured its punctual publication in spite of the strikers, and steadfastly 
resisted a strike of five months accompanied by intimidation. It was a spirit which 
refused to be beaten. It was also a spirit which seized every opportunity of develop- 
incr the embryo Times—ior you may be enterprising in machinery as well as m procuring 
news—and the keen judgment which enabled John Walter the Second to see the merits 
of Koenig’s process and the promptitude with which he secured it were in harmony 
with the enterprise which sent Crabb Robinson to Altona and announced the capitula¬ 
tion of Flushing forty-eight hours before it was known to the Government of the 
country. In 1814 the proprietor worked in his shirt-sleeves a second time. Koenig s 
machinery had been put up and was ready for use ; it was known that the men would 
resist it; John Walter the Second appeared in the office in the small hours of the 
morning, confronted his astonished printers with the already produced by steam, 

warned'^them that he had men and arms in readiness if violence were attempted and— 
promised to pay their wages until those of them who were not wanted could find 
employment elsewhere. Indomitable, full of resource, generous to a fault, John 
Walter the Second left a deep impression upon the paper. Nor did he lack that 
resolute determination to tell the truth at all costs which had been characteristic of his 
father. His most appropriate memorial is the tablet of 1840, which stands over the 
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doorway in Printing' House Square to record the g'ratitude of the mercantile community 
for the exposure of colossal fraud. The exposure had cost some thousands of pounds, 
it had saved the foreign bankers from a loss of at least a million of money, and the 
merchants wished to reimburse the proprietors. But the Times does not accept 
gratuities, and the moneys subscribed were devoted to the foundation of scholarships 
connected with Christ’s Hospital and the City of London School at Oxford and 
Cambridge. The tablet over the Times doorway may serve to remind every contribu¬ 
tor as he enters that fearless honesty must be his watchword : the like tablet, set up in the 
Royal Exchange, keeps the services of the Times constantly in the minds of the mercantile 

community. The 
same spirit of 
enterprise and 
courage passed to 
John Walter the 
Third by heredity, 
and has passed 
from him to the 
present manager 
Mr. Arthur Wal¬ 
ter, and that 
spirit is the 
“policy of his 
paper.” 

Of the suc¬ 
cession of editors, 
not much need be 
said here. Thomas 
Barnes was a 
brilliant leader- 
writer in his 
generation, but it 
was a generation 
which could dub 
Macaulay as 
“Mr. Babbleton- 
gue Macaulay,” 
and could write 
of him and of 
Sheil : “These 

men Privy Coun¬ 
cillors ! These 
men petted at 
Windsor Castle ! 
Faugh ! Why 
they are hardly 
fit to fill up the 
vacancies that 
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hpvc lamented death of Her Majesty’s two favourite mon- 

keys. John Delane was the prince of editors, and the care with which he 

'ffpap®'" and polished the leading articles is remembered to 
this day. Thomas Chenery was a brilliant oriental scholar, a master of literature, 
tn s>uccess in obtaining the aid of distinguished writers was of much value 

t f 11 PaP®*^‘ successor I will say no more than that he is worthy 

to follow m the steps of the great men who have preceded him. All these 

men, and many of their subordinates, have impressed their qualities upon the 
paper, but its policy has never wavered for a moment from those lines of sincerity 

^^® They are the lines in effect of the oath 

mtlirP • >1 “Toi' shall present no man through envy, hatred, or 

hone of re! man unpresented through affection, fear, or the 

if r^^ ! t public knows these things ; it knows that its Times, even when 

It KS mistaken, is sincere and honest, nor could there be any more striking testimony 
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to the esteem in which the Times is held by the public than the fact that, when the case 
for the accuser before the Parnell Commission collapsed, so far as the letters were 
concerned, no rational person among- those who came to the conclusion that the 
letters were forged dreamed of insinuating that the Times was a party to the 
forgery. 

From this passing glance into history, the scantiness of which may be excused 
upon the ground that there is no use in repeating the story which was told with 
characteristic power by M. de Blowitz in his famous article on the centenary of the 
Tiifies (“ Art and Letters,” May and June 1888), it is desired to pass to an aspect of the 
Times far more intricate and difficult of treatment. The folded paper as it lies on the 
breakfast table represents, take it for all in all, one of the most marvellously complex 
products of civilization. It has, of course, many points in common with the other great 
morning papers ; and any morning paper is a marvel, when you come to analyse it. And 
what a strange product is the morning paper in general, and the Twies^ which is the 
biggest of them by a long way, in particular ! Here in the leading columns, you have 
the well-weighed opinion of thoughtful men in concert upon home politics, upon a 
scientific question, upon a crisis in the far East for which a telegram of three lines 
has formed the text, and upon, let us say, equine diseases with a possibly poisoned 
favourite for its subject. All these articles must be strong enough to bear the 
criticism of experts, and a new series of experts will be ready to criticize a fresh series 
of articles the next day. Then comes the vast mass of foreign telegrams. If 
Parliament is sitting, you may read word for word the utterances of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Balfour, or Lord Salisbury, and the speeches of smaller men condensed, shorn of 
halting ejaculations, hammered by the reporter’s skill into something near akin to 
sequence of sense and grammar. You know that if a wandering politician has made 
a speech in the Shetlands it will be recorded, that if a colliery explosion or a conflagra¬ 
tion of a theatre has occurred there will be a full description. City news, law 
reports, police reports, fashionable announcements, and a hundred matters besides are 
set forth with accuracy and in systematic order. Think for a moment of the immense 
organization of men and machines which must lie at the back of the folded sheet, of 
the mass of miscellaneous knowledge which there must be in the minds of those who 
put the paper together. You, sir, who know Newmarket and Ascot and Epsom, tell 
me, pray, what is the meaning of “spot, pipes, waterside 17/9,” or construe “crabs 15/ 
to 25/ per pad.” Answer me, right reverend compiler of nonconformist statistics, and 
construe “ last five furlongs of D. M. h. ft.” Tell me again whether the lieutenant 
who is “seconded” suffers pain in the process. Politician! explain Grimm’s Law; 
lawyer! translate “grain to Liverpool, steam, 3.” There is hardly a man living 
who could construe the whole paper ; there is no living Englishman who^ does not 
think himself aggrieved if the slightest error is made in relation to the subject which 
he has made entirely his own. 

Accompany me then at six in the evening to the door in Printing House Square. 
Remain without in the flesh, but let your disembodied spirit pass through the folding- 
doors ; the men behind the railings on the right will not notice your ghost, but you may 
notice that they sit at the receipt of telegrams and of envelopes, and that^ no man 
bearing the printed envelope of the paper goes away unrewarded. You will notice 
too that the night printers are dropping in one after another, for the great engine is 
awaking out of her half-sleep of the day. She never quite sleeps, even as a producing 
machine ; for a second edition of the paper comes out every day for the benefit of the 
Continent, and of the clubs. Moreover, there are the Times reports of the debates in 
Parliament and of leading cases in the Courts, the Mail and the weekly edition of the 
Times to be produced, so that there is always something going on. Glide unsubstanti¬ 
ally to the right and you shall pass through a lofty room, a wilderness of iron tables and 
type, to the foot of a spiral staircase of iron, ascending which, if spirits have noses and 
ears, you shall become aware of a warm smell of oil and of a rattling crashing sound 
from a composing room. Look down its length, and the impression produced on the eye 
is that of an endless series of frames, hybrids between a Venetian blind and an ^olian 
harp, each attended by its satellites who work under a strong light concentrated upon 
the work. Before each man lies his slip of “copy ; ” legible or illegible, he must make 
the best of it; some set by hand, others by machine, played upon with keys like a piano, 
capable of setting nearly 300 lines an hour, whereas fifty lines is the limit of the best 
hand labour. 
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Be content with a glance here. Know that each man has his work allotted to him 
by the head-printer, that many of them grow to an honourable old age, that all receive 
pay at rates higher than those earned by any men of their class in London, and that 
there is not a Trade Unionist among them. 

Pass through a green baize door into a long corridor, remembering that even to 
spirits the room of the editor of the Times remains closed, and that you are in another 
man’s house investigating the penetralia of his business. Here your body and spirit 
may unite for the sake of greeting honest John Marriot, cheery and rosy, although 


he is awake all 
night and asleep 
all day. He is a 
character. He has 
seen three editors 
“ out,” as he puts 
it ; he can tell 
many an anecdote 
of the days of 
Delane. “ Ah, 
Sir, our obits 
ain’t what they 
used to be; why 
I have known 
‘ subjects ’ to cor¬ 
rect the proofs 
before they died, 
and then people 
complained of in¬ 
accuracies.” “ It’s 
all hurry now; 
everything must 
be ready to the 
minute, but I have 
known Mr. De- 
lane to stop press 
for an hour or 
two, to pull a 
leader into shape. ” 
Other rooms in 
this corridor are 

that which used to be occupied by Mr. Macdonald and is occupied now by Mr. 
Godfrey Walter, and the drawing-room in which visitors are received, over the mantel¬ 
piece of which hung, until the other day, a portrait of somebody in antediluvian 
jack-boots whom I always assumed, without any justification, to be Crabb Robinson. 
There are three writing-rooms on this floor, each having a good desk and good 
chairs, a supply of pale blue slips of paper, and a strong electric reading-lamp. There 
is also number 7, the room in which an army of sub-editors spend laborious nights 
over oceans of manuscript, much of which, to the infinite annoyance of everybody 
concerned, is faintly pencilled on to greased paper and called “flimsy.” I doubt 
whether the full atrocity of “ flimsy ” can be represented on good paper ; if it could, the 
picture would excite sympathy for those who have to decipher it, but the picture could 
not render in any case the faint smell of rancid oil which distinguishes the “flimsy.” 
It comes from stray reporters, from press agencies and from the Post Office. My 
impression is that if the two former would use duplicates of a more legible kind, much 
more of their “copy” would be used and paid for. The Post Office, of course, is in¬ 
corrigible. But in spite of the monotony of their work the sub-editors of the Times 
as a body are the cheeriest and the most helpful m.en in the world, nor do they think it 
absolutely a matter of conscience to deprive an article of all point and all epigram. 
Occasionally they will spare a jest even, but sub-editing does not tend to an appreciation 
of humour. Let me contrast them, with the sub-editors of another office which shall be 
nameless. ^ The editor had despatched a promising man upon an errand which gave 
opportunities for picturesque writing ; the man returned to be reproved by the editor 
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for Euclidean baldness of style ; he asked that the copy might be sent for and showed 
his chief sentence after sentence of glowing phrase marked with blue pencil for omis¬ 
sion. All “ outside men ” know what blue pencil means. 

Up stairs, on another corridor are the reporters’ room, the leader-writers’ rooms, 
the foreign room. The leader-writers are wreathed in mystery. I cannot say who 
they are, how much they earn, how they do their work, how many of them there are, 
for the maxim of the Times office is that of the sage, with variations, “ Call no man a 
leader-writer until he is dead.” The name of the reporters is legion. The foreign room 
is one of the busiest in the house. The wires from the Continent click without ceasing ; 
the messages which come require the full attention of four trained men under a chief. 
It is a mistake, by the way, to call this gentleman, accomplished and distinguished as 
he is, an editor. The Times has but one editor, and in his department he is absolute 
and supreme. 

We are now in a position to give a rough sketch of the men concerned in pro¬ 
ducing, choosing and arranging the matter, apart from advertisements, which appears 
in the Times, They are the editor, an assistant editor, foreign director, and the so- 
called City editor, though here again the word “editor” is to my mind misapplied. 
There are ^ leader-writers, there are six or seven sub-editors, and midway between 
them and the printers are the readers. There are also jr special correspondents, y 
reporters, assigned to districts and peripatetic, and semi-attached reporters. ^ In the 
United Kingdom there is a local correspondent of every town of importance ; in every 
country in the world, almost, is an accomplished gentleman entitled to call himself 
“our own correspondent.” Of these M. de Blowitz is the type and the ideal. ^ No 
mystery puzzles him, no effort is too great for his unrivalled memory, no subject is so 
serious but that he can write upon it, or dictate upon it, in a style which always 
charms. The world may laugh at him now and again, but it is with the indulgent 
laughter accorded to a European favourite. Even now I have omitted the full staff of 
reporters in the House of Commons, who enable the Times to give practically the only 
complete report of debates published daily in England, and the law reporters, baiTisters 
all, including men appointed to each circuit, at the head of whom is the most indefa¬ 
tigable and the most humorous of men, the favourite of bench and bar, who has 
always a kindly word for a struggling junior and a merry anecdote for the jaded 

leader. ^ .... 

Still there remain the multitudinous reviewers, the dramatic critic, the musical critic, 
the art critic, the gentleman who makes the turf his study, the yachtsman, the rowing 
critic, the observer of cricket. The names of gentlemen of this class are indeed legion, 
they are as numerous as the pursuits of men. 

The management of this great organization is conducted by Mr. Arthur F. Walter, 
with the invaluable assistance of Mr. Moberly Bell. It may readily be imagined these 
gentlemen have abundant occupation. Advertisements, sales, correspondence with 
men at home and abroad in the service of the paper, and a thousand matters besides 
come within their purview ; but they do not allow the world to pry into their business 
or into their manner of conducting it. They have been heard to observe, however, 
that the world thinks it knows more of the details of the business of the Times than 
the whole of the Times staff put together, and that none of the statements made 
concerning its circulation are even near the truth. Thus much, however, may 
be known. The circulation of the Times is among prosperous people who can afford 
to buy what they want. It is a better medium, for example, for the advertisement of 
a grouse-moor, or an estate for sale, or a yacht, or a carriage, than for an advertise¬ 
ment of a costermonger’s cart or a second-rate public-house. Advertisements come 
to it not because its circulation is known to be large, which it is, but because its 
constituency is eminently prosperous. It must, moreover, be borne in mind that the 
circulation of the Times is very much larger than the numbers published. It has been 
computed that on an average every copy is read by about five persons. 

The printing department is in the hands of Mr. Godfrey Walter. It is a heavy 
charge, for ever since the days of the Koenig machinery the Times has led the way in 
improvements in the art of printing. It would be superfluous here to describe the 
Walter press in detail. Suffice it to say that it is a machine which fascinates the 
observer. At one end of the machine is a reel of paper, tough paper of good esparto 
grass, boiled and bleached, four miles in length. This paper is converted into copies 
of the Times^ folded, and registered as they leave the machine at an incredible rate. 
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The Walter press is in use at numerous newspaper offices at home and abroad, in¬ 
cluding places so distant from one another as Missouri, Vienna, Birmingharn, and " 
Edinburgh. The press in its present form is the triumph of the administration of 
John Walter the Third, and was largely due to the careful study of machinery by him 
and the late Mr. Macdonald. All the Walter presses have been made in the 
engineering room at the basement of Printing House Square. Here, too, is the 
type foundry, for at the Times office a large proportion of type is melted up and 
re-cast. Finally the composing machines, Kastenbein’s ^ with so many improve¬ 
ments that the original idea is almost beyond recognition, have received much 
attention with excellent results. At one time it was customary to connect the operators 
at some of these machines by telephone with persons dictating from the House of 
Commons, but the practice has been practically discontinued, partly because the 
House of Commons has become an ‘‘early to bed” institution, partly because the 
strain on the operator was found to be almost intolerable. 

Let me conclude by explaining, not in language appealing to the mechanician, but 
roughly, the history of an article. Somebody writes it, somebody approves it, it goes 
out to the printer, it is printed in proof, it is read and re-read, its place in the paper is. 
settled, the type representing the page on which the article is to appear is impressed 
papier rnciche^ ivom t\\Q papier itidche two half-cylinders are cast, the papier mdcM 
being the mould, the half-cylinders make one whole cylinder, other cylinders are made 
in like fashion. The cylinders are placed in position on one of the Walter presses and 
all is ready. It needs but to move the starting lever and the machine will do all the 
rest, will turn out copies of the Times at a marvellous pace, folded and ready 
to be taken to the publishing office, to be despatched by the newspaper train, to be 
taken to the newsagents, but not to be obtained by any purchaser other than a news¬ 
agent before the newspaper train starts. I remember trying after an all-night sitting 
—not in the House of Commons — to buy the Times at half-past four in the morning 
at the publishing office. The scene was worth the journey, but the answer was, 

“ Not before five o’clock if you were the Prince of Wales himself.” 
























